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LETTER 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  March  5,  1884. 

Sir  :  Thoughtful  educators  are  accustomed  to  consider  education  in 
its  wide  sense,  and  to  treat  it  as  including  all  the  influences  and  proc- 
esses by  which  the  human  being  is  best  shaped  and  adapted  for  the 
duties  of  life ;  as  compreh ending  not  only  the  normal,  healthy,  well 
disposed,  favorably  surrounded  human  being,  but  also  the  abnormal, 
unhealthy,  vicious,  and  unfortunate.  In  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation, as  in  the  science  and  art  of  health,  we  should  study  the  pa- 
thology as  well  as  the  physiology  of  our  theme.  Therefore,  the  mission, 
methods,  and  results  of  punishment  by  the  state  for  moral  disorder 
when  manifested  in  open  wrong-doing  are  proper  subjects  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  educators  who  would  understand  more  than  the  mere 
routine  of  school  work.  The  requests  received  by  this  Office  for  infor- 
mation on  various  bearings  of  the  subject  are  numerous.  A  consider- 
able number  of  its  correspondents  are  teachers  in  reformatory  and 
prison  schools. 

The  approaching  International  Prison  Congress  at  Borne,  in  October 
of  the  present  year,  will  afford  a  rare  and  to  many  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  thorough  discussion  and  revision  of  these  topics,  and 
information  respecting  its  character,  purposes,  and  programme  doubtless 
will  be  found  useful  by  the  correspondents  of  the  office.  For  their  use, 
and  with  the  desire  of  calling  the  general  attention  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  this  country  to  this  important  congress  and  its  work,  the  fol- 
lowing papers  are  presented  for  publication  as  a  circular  of  informa- 
tion. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 


HISTORICAL   SKETCH  OF  PREVIOUS  CONGRESSES. 

The  International  Penitentiary  Commission  has  made  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  reassembling  of  the  International  Prison  Congress 
at  Eome,  in  October  of  the  present  year. 

There  was  a  series  of  similar  gatherings  for  the  study  of  the  prison 
question  many  years  ago.  Three  meetings  were  called,  the  first  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1845,  the  second  at  Brussels  in  1846,  and  the 
third  at  Brussels  in  1857. 

From  that  time  until  1868  no  effort  was  made  to  bring  together  from 
distant  lands  the  persons  interested  in  this  important  subject. 

But  in  1868,  Count  Sollohub,  of  Eussia,  in  a  paper  prepared  by  him 
for  publication  in  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Prison  Associa- 
tion, submitted  to  all  who  felt  concerned  for  the  future  of  prisons  a 
proposition  to  convoke  an  international  reunion  of  specialists  and  juris- 
consults, who,  under  the  patronage  of  their  respective  governments, 
should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  to  penitentiary  science  its 
definitive  principles. 

The  suggestion  made  by  this  distinguished  Eussian  was  adopted  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  then  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  association,  and 
after  an  extended  correspondence  with  x^ersons  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  revealed  a  very  general  desire  for  such  a  convocation, 
the  first  step  toward  it  was  taken  when,  in  1870,  a  call  was  issued  for 
a  National  Prison  Congress  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  in  October. 

At  the  Cincinnati  Congress  (which  was  presided  over  by  Governor  E.  B. 
Hayes,  of  Ohio,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States),  a  committee 
often  was  appointed  to  organize  a  national  prison  association. 

It  was  further  resolved  to  employ  a  competent  agent  or  commissioner, 
to  make  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  an  international  congress, 
and  the  committee  on  the  organization  of  a  national  association  was 
instructed  to  endeavor  to  procure  for  the  commissioner  an  honorary 
appointment  from  the  General  Government. 

Dr.  Wines  was  chosen,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  act  as  commissioner 
for  this  purpose. 

Congress  promptly  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint 
a  commissioner  to  the  proposed  international  congress,  which  appoint- 
ment was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wines,  and,  thus  doubly  armed,  he 
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visited  Europe,  and  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1871  in  negoti- 
ating with  the  European  governments. 

The  success  of  this  mission  was  beyond  what  could  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  the  first  International  Prison  Congress  of  the  present  series 
convened  in  London  in  July,  1872. 

The  London  Congress  created  a  permanent  International  Commission, 
constituted  as  follows :  Dr.  Wines,  chairman ;  Signor  Beltrani-Scalia, 
Italy,  secretary ;  and  eight  other  members,  representing  England,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  It  was 
afterward  enlarged  and  a  partly  official  character  given  to  it  by  the 
appointment  of  official  delegates  by  the  governments  of  France,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden. 

This  commission  prepared  the  second  International  Congress,  which 
assembled  in  Stockholm  in  August,  1878.  Dr.  Wines,  who  was  again 
appointed  commissioner  from  the  United  States  was  made  its  hon- 
orary president,  the  actual  president  being  the  acting  prime  minister  of 
Sweden. 

At  Stockholm  a  constitution  was  adopted  for  the  International  Com- 
mission, by  which  it  is  composed  exclusively  of  official  delegates  named 
by  the  governments  which  adhere  to  the  movement.  It  is  charged  with 
the  duty,  among  others,  of  preparing  for  a  new  congress  at  intervals 
of  not  less  than  five  years ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  its  incidental 
expenses,  including  the  cost  of  publication  of  an  international  bulletin, 
each  government  sending  delegates  is  expected  to  pay  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  for  each  million  inhabitants, 
which  would  make  the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States  not 
more  than  $500.  The  whole  movement  was  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Swedish  Government,  which  undertook  to  make  the  necessary 
diplomatic  representations  to  the  governments  with  which  it  is  in  cor- 
respondence. 

To  the  overtures  made  by  the  Swedish  minister  to  the  Government  of 
tbe  United  States,  the  reply  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  in 
the  absence  of  an  appropriation  by  Congress  the  State  Department  was 
unable  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  which  involved  the  expenditure 
of  money;  and  here  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Minister  Noyes 
attended  one  meeting  of  the  International  Commission  at  Paris,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  but  no  American  member  of  that  commission 
has  yet  been  named  by  the  President. 

Now,  the  International  Commission  has  issued  its  call  for  the  Congress 
at  Eome,  and  signified  its  desire  that  not  only  the  National  Government, 
but  the  State  governments  as  well,  shall  send  delegates  to  attend  its 
sessions.  The  history  above  given  shows  how  prominent  has  been  the 
part  taken  in  the  movement  by  our  Government,  which  in  fact  organized 
and  led  it.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
vide for  a  proper  representation  of  the  country  at  Rome.    To  this  end, 


INTERNATIONAL   PRISON    CONGRESS.  » 

both  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association  have  duly  memorialized  Congress  and  the 
President.  In  his  annual  message,  the  President  made  allusion  to  this, 
among  other  international  reunions  of  an  official  or  semi-official  sort  for 
representation  in  which  an  appropriation  is  desirable,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  response  which  Congress  will  make  to  his  suggestion. 

THE  PROGRAMME. 
Section  I.— PENAL  LEGISLATION. 

First  question. — Is  the  temporary  deprivation  of  civil  or  political 
rights  compatible  with  a  reformatory  prison  system  ? 

Second  question. — Might  it  not  be  well  to  dispense  with  imprison- 
ment for  misdemeanors,  and  to  substitute  for  imprisonment  some  other 
restriction  upon  personal  liberty ;  for  instance,  the  obligation  to  work 
in  some  public  establishment,  but  without  detention ;  or  a  prohibition 
against  passing,  for  a  specified  time,  beyond  certain  specified  limits ;  or 
even,  in  case  of  a  first  offence  of  trivial  character,  simple  admonition? 

Third  question. — What  should  be  the  extent  of  the  discretion  as  to 
length  of  sentence  allowed  to  judges  by  the  criminal  code? 

Fourth  question. — What  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  reach  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  others  who  instigate  or 
profit  by  the  crimes  of  others? 

Fifth  question. — How  far  should  parents  and  guardians  be  held 
legally  responsible  for  offences  committed  by  their  children  or  wards? 

Sixth  question. — What  discretionary  power  should  be  conferred  upon 
judges  relative  to  the  commitment  of  juvenile  delinquents  to  educational 
or  reformatory  establishments,  both  where  justice  demands  their  ac- 
quittal as  having  acted  without  discernment  and  where  it  demands 
their  conviction  and  the  infliction  of  some  penalty  involving  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  ? 

Section  II.— PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

First  question. — In  the  light  of  the  latest  experiments  in  prison  arch- 
itecture, what  changes  in  the  construction  of  cellular  prisons  are  prac- 
ticable which  would  render  them  more  simple  and  diminish  their  cost 
without  prejudice  to  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  a  wise  and 
efficient  application  of  the  cellular  system  ? 

Second  question. — What  is  the  best  organization  for  those  local  pris- 
ons which  are  meant  to  be  used  as  places  of  detention  while  awaiting 
trial  or  as  places  of  incarceration  for  misdemeanors  for  short  terms 
only? 

Third  question. — Ought  not  some  form  of  imprisonment  to  be  devised 
which  would  be  better  adapted  than  any  of  our  existing  systems  to 
agricultural  communities,  where  the  population  is  unaccustomed  to 
mechanical  pursuits  ? 
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Fourth  question. — What  is  the  practical  value  of  prison  boards  or 
commissions?  How  should  they  be  constituted  and  what  authority 
should  be  vested  in  them  by  law  ? 

Fifth  question. — On  what  principles  of  hygiene  and  of  discipline  should 
prison  dietaries  be  based  ? 

Sixth  question. — Is  the  public  account  system  of  prison  labor  prefera- 
ble to  the  contract  system  ? 

Seventh  question. — To  what  extent  is  convict  labor  injurious  to  free 
labor?  and  how  should  labor  in  prisons  be  organized  so  as  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  bad  effects  of  competition  between  the  two? 

Eighth  question. — What  privileges  may  be  granted  to  prisoners  with- 
out detriment  to  themselves  or  the  discipline  of  the  prison  ?  Espe- 
cially, how  far  may  they  be  allowed  to  dispose  at  will  of  their  earnings? 

Ninth  question. — To  what  extent  should  education  be  carried  in  pris- 
ons? and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  prison 
school ? 

Tenth  question. — What  use  may  be  made  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  in 
the  interest  of  education,  in  addition  to  their  consecration  to  worship 
and  religious  instruction  ? 

Section  III.— PREVENTIVE  MEASURES. 

First  question. — Ought  not  refuges  for  discharged  convicts  to  be  es- 
tablished ?     How  is  this  need  to  be  supplied? 

Second  question. — What  steps  can  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  general 
exchange  of  criminal  registers  between  governments  of  different  na- 
tions ? 

Third  question. — Might  not  a  clause  be  inserted  in  treaties  of  extradi- 
tion which  would  provide  for  the  exchange  of  convicts  of  alien  birth 
where  the  offences  of  which  they  are  convicted  are  punishable  under 
the  codes  of  both  nations,  the  classes  of  criminals  to  be  exchanged  to 
be  governed  by  the  treaty  stipulations? 

Fourth  question. — What  are  the  most  effective  agencies  for  the  pre- 
vention and  repression  of  vagrancy? 

Fifth  question. — Ought  visits  to  prisoners  on  the  part  of  members  of 
prisoners'  aid  societies  or  other  benevolent  organizations,  having  no 
official  connection  with  the  administration,  to  be  allowed  and  encour- 
aged? 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL   CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  COR- 
RECTIONS. 

The  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  convened  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  September  24-28,  1883,  and  representing  the  organized  and  indi- 
vidual charities  and  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  several 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  calls  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  governor  and  legis- 
lature of  each  State  to  the  International  Congress  to  convene  at  Eome, 
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in  Europe,  October  15,  1884,  and  urges  upon  each  the  importance  to 
this  country,  to  our  institutions,  and  to  humanity  of  a  suitable  repre- 
sentation of  these  States  in  that  International  Prison  Congress. 

An  American  philanthropist,  the  late  Dr.  E.  0.  Wines,  organized  and 
put  into  action  the  International  Prison  Congress,  and  he  took  an  active 
part  in  its  meetings  in  London,  in  1872,  and  again  in  Stockholm,  in 
1878,  as  commissioner  under  appointment,  and  this  country  and  Europe 
are  reaping  benefits  resulting  from  the  able  and  enlightened  discussions 
at  those  meetings.  Many  important  questions  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
of  prison  discipline,  and  of  preventive  measures  will  be  before  the  Prison 
Congress  for  discussion  and  solution,  and  the  United  States,  having 
institutions  the  most  free,  humane,  enlightened,  and  progressive  of  any 
in  the  world,  cannot  afford  to  withhold  their  aid  or  be  absent  from  a 
congress  dealing  with  such  questions.  Therefore  this  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  respectfully  asks  that  Congress  take  due  action 
to  send  to  the  coming  meeting  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  three 
representatives,  each  from  a  different  part  of  the  country,  to  take  part 
in  its  discussions  and  deliberations  and  to  bring  to  the  United  States 
the  advanced  wisdom  and  best  results  of  its  labors. 

M.  D.  FOLLETT. 

W.  G.  BULLOCK. 

JNO.  W.  HENEY. 

A.  H.  YOUNG. 

Z.  E.  BEOCKWAY. 

RESOLUTION   OF   THE   CONVENTION   OF  PRISON  WARDENS. 

Resolved,  by  the  wardens  of  prisons  in  the  United  States,  assembled  in 
convention  in  New  York,  That  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  called  to  the  coming  meeting  of  the  International 
Penitentiary  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Eome,  in  October  of  this  year,  and 
that  we  hereby  express  our  earnest  wish  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
vide for  suitable  representation  of  this  country  at  that  meeting. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MESSAGE    OF   PRESIDENT   ARTHUR. 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  invitations  from  foreign  governments  to 
participate  in  social  and  scientific  congresses  for  the  discussion  of  im- 
portant matters  of  general  concern,  I  repeat  the  suggestion  of  my  last 
message,  that  provision  be  made  for  the  exercise  of  discretionary  power 
by  the  Executive  in  appointing  delegates  to  such  convocations.  Able 
specialists  are  ready  to  serve  the  national  interests  in  such  capacity 
without  personal  profit  or  other  compensation  than  the  defrayment  of 
expenses  actually  incurred,  and  this  a  comparatively  small  annual  ap- 
propriation would  suffice  to  meet. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  B.  C,  February  26,  1884. 

Sir  :  This  Office,  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  enormous  demand  for 
information  on  the  general  lines  of  educational  work,  has  been  able  only 
occasionally  and  to  a  limited  extent  to  follow  up  various  specialties  of 
great  importance  in  themselves  and  having  vital  bearings  upon  our 
progress  in  education.  Among  the  specialties  not  considered  as  I  have 
desired  in  the  past  has  been  instruction  in  shorthand.  The  Office  has 
received  and  preserved  all  data  respecting  this  subject  coming  to  it  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and  as  far  as  possible  has 
answered  specific  inquiries,  but  the  growth  of  interest  in  shorthand  and 
the  great  demands  for  information  touching  it  led  me  to  commit  a  special 
inquiry  into  the  condition  and  progress  of  its  instruction  to  the  stenog- 
rapher of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Julius  Ensign  Rockwell.  He  has  very  effec- 
tively used  the  facilities  of  the  Office  in  gathering  from  a  vast  and  surpris- 
ing variety  of  sources  the  data  now  available  showing  the  history  and 
condition  of  education  in  this  specialty.  In  his  devotion  to  the  subject, 
it  should  in  justice  be  said,  he  has  performed  a  large  share  of  this  work 
out  of  office  hours  and,  as  in  all  such  cases,  without  additional  com- 
pensation. Among  the  items  of  extra-official  work,  I  should  specially 
mention  the  exhaustive  bibliography  of  works  on  shorthand  in  the 
English  language  as  entirely  prepared  out  of  office  hours  and  at  con- 
siderable uncompensated  personal  expense. 

The  economic  value  of  stenography  is  already  abundantly  illustrated 
in  connection  with  congressional  and  all  other  legislative  work  in  the 
country,  the  administration  of  our  national,  State,  and  municipal  courts, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  all  extensive  correspondence,  whether  official  or 
private.  The  demand  for  this  clerical  qualification  has  greatly  in- 
creased within  a  few  years.  Our  educators  and  all  others  interested  in 
meeting  this  demand  specially  need  the  valuable  and  instructive  facts 
contained  in  the  accompanying  manuscript,  and  I  therefore  recommend 
its  publication  as  a  circular  of  information. 

I  .have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 
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THE  TEACHING,  PRACTICE,  AND  LITERATURE  OF  SHORTHAND. 


SHORTHAND    SYSTEMS. 

Although  some  forms  of  abbreviated  or  word  writing  were  undoubt- 
edly practised  in  the  earliest  times  among  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and 
Greeks,  yet  no  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  true  system  of  short- 
haud  is  found  previous  to  the  year  60  B.  c.  At  that  time  Marcus  Tul- 
lius  Tiro,  the  freedman,  namesake,  and  friend  of  Cicero,  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  "  notse,"  which,  with  various  additions  by  Seneca  and  others, 
was  commonly  taught  in  schools,  became  a  part  of  the  education  of 
emperors,  and  was  exteusively  practised  for  several  centuries.  Owing 
to  the  general  use  of  wax  tablets  among  the  early  Romans,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  is  mainly  derived  from  manuscripts  written  after  its 
popularity  had  declined.  The  characters,  derived  from  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  variously  modified  to  represent  words,  were  numbered 
by  thousands.  Through  the  Middle  Ages  the  art  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  neglected. 

Modern  shorthand  dates  from  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  "  the  Augustan  age  of  literature,"  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed, 
when  Dr.  Timothe  Bright,  once  rector  of  Methley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
author  of  several  medical  and  other  works,1  issued  a  small  treatise  ou  the 
subject,  entitled  "  Oharacterie  An  Arte  of  shorte,  swifte,  and  secrete  writ- 
ing by  Character  Inuented  by  Timothe  Bright,  Doctor  of  Phisike  Im- 
printed at  London  by  I.  Windet,  the  Assigne  of  Tim.  Bright,  1588  Cum 
priuilegio  Eegiae  Maiestatis.  Forbidding  all  other  to  print  the  same."2 
This  was  dedicated  "To  the  Most  high  and  mightie  Prince  Elizabeth,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  of  England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  Queene,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  &cc."  "Cicero,"  he  said,  "did  account  it  worthie  his  labor, 
and  no  less  profitable  to  the  Roman  common  weale  (Most  gratious  Souer- 
aigne)  to  inuent  a  speedie  kinde  of  wryting  by  Character,  as  Plutarch 
reporteth  in  the  life  of  Cato  the  yonger.  This  invention  was  increased 
afterwards  by  Seneca;  that  the  number  of  characters  grue  to  7,000. 
Whether  through  iniurie  of  time,  or  that  men  gaue  it  over  for  tedi- 
ousness  of  learning,  nothing  remaineth  extant  of  Cicero's  inuention  at 
this  day.  Upon  consideration  of  the  great  vse  of  such  a  kinde  of  writing, 
I  haue  inuented  the  like:  of  fewe  Characters,  short  and  easie,  euery  Char- 
acter answering  a  word:  My  Inuention  meere  English,  without  precept, 

1  Hygieina;  Mediciusetherapeuticse  pars,  1583 ;  De  clyscrasia  corporis  humani,  Lon- 
don, 1583;  In  physicam  G.  A.  Scribonii  aniinadversiones,  1584;  A  treatise  on  melan- 
cholie,  London,  1586;  De  sanitate  tuendaet  restituenda,  1588;  An  abridgement  of  the 
booke  of  Acts  &c,  London,  1589. 

2  Title,  with  other  valuable  data,  courteously  furnished  by  Edward  B.  Nicholson, 
esq.  librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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or  imitation  of  any.  The  uses  are  diuers :  Short,  that  a  swifte  hande 
may  therewith  write  orations,  or  publike  actions  of  speach,  vttered  as 
becometh  the  grauitie  of  such  actions,  Verbatim.  Secrete  as  no  kinde 
of  wryting  like.  And  herein  (besides  other  properties)  excelling  the 
wryting  by  letters  and  Alphabet,  in  that,  Nations  of  strange  languages, 
may  hereby  communicate  their  meaning  together  in  writing,  though  of 
suncirie  tonges." l 

After  rehearsing  his  reasons  for  dedicating  his  "Characterie"  to  the 
Queen,  Bright  adds :  "If  it  may  be  so  happy  as  to  injoye  the  influence 
of  your  Maiesties  fauoure  and  good  liking,  I  doubt  not,  but  it  will  growe 
up,  be  embraced,  and  yeeld  profitable  fruit  unto  many,  &  I  myself 
thereby  shal  have  atteined  for  my  particular  respect,  that  which  in  a 
lower  degree,  many  shal  enjoy  the  vse  of  this  my  inuentio,  which  I  hope 
(be  it  said  with  modestie)  wanteth  little  to  equall  it,  with  that  olde  deuise 
of  Ciceroes,  but  your  Maiesties  alowance,  &  Ciceroes  name."2 

The  only  copy3  of  this  work  of  which  positive  information  can  be  ob- 
tained is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford.  The  descriptions  of  the 
volume  in  the  several  histories  of  the  art  are  so  meagre  and  inaccu- 
rate that  a  brief  statement  of  the  method  may  be  interesting.  For 
this  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Pocknell,  of  London,  the  author  of 
Legible  Shorthand,  who  has  recently  prepared  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject for  presentation  before  the  Shorthand  Society.  The  system  was  not 
alphabetic  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly  understood. 
The  author  alludes  to  the  signs  as  alphabetical,  however,  and  in  his 
"Characterie  Table"  each  alphabetical  group  of  words  is  represented 
by  signs  identical  at  their  beginnings.  Thus  all  words  beginning  with 
A  were  composed  of  a  perpendicular  stroke,  the  signification  of  the 
words  depending  on  an  addition  at  the  base.  There  were  four  slopes 
that  could  be  given  to  each  letter  and  twelve  ways  of  varying  the  base, 
so  that  forty-eight  words  could  be  written  under  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet when  necessary,  though  this  was  seldom  done.  For  instance,  under 
A  in  the  "Characterie  List"  are  twenty-four  words,  under  B  forty,  and 
under  c  (which  includes  K  and  q)  the  full  quota  of  forty-eight,  each 
separate  part  having  also  its  own  alphabetical  arrangement,  doubtless 
to  assist  the  memory.    The  alphabetical  signs  are  the  following: 

iui  nnr  fnruif? 

A    B   C     D-EFG-HILMNOPBSTU. 

The  character  for  c  represents  also  K  and  qj  that  for  i,  j  and  y  ;  and 
u,  v  and  w. 

1  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books.  By  the  Rev.  William  Beloe.  London, 
1807,  vol.  I,  pp.  223  and  224. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  225. 

3  This  belonged  to  the  celebrated  collector,  Mr.  Douce.  Another  copy  was  in  1856 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hanbury,  of  Brixton.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  sec- 
ond series,  vol.  IT,  p.  394. 
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The  following  twelve  words  will  show  the  twelve  terminal  marks  ap- 
plied to  the  perpendicular  form  of  the  letter  A: 

J  abound.  I  accuse.  J  again.  Lalmost. 

[about.  J  advance.  I  age.  J  also. 

J  accept.  Lair.  J  all.  [^although. 

These  terminal  marks  are  also  used  with  the  horizontal  and  sloping 
forms  of  the  letters. 

The  list  of  "Characterie"  words  numbers  537,  all  of  which  must  be 
committed  to  memory.  By  applying  a  particular  mark,  generally  a  dot, 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  "Characterie"  word  the  signification  will 
be  changed  from  the  one  originally  appropriated  to  it  to  a  synonymous 
word  or  one  of  exactly  contrary  meaning,  according  to  position.  To 
assist  the  reader  to  determine  what  are  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
words  "A  Table  of  English  Words"  or  dictionary  is  appended,  and  beyond 
this  another  list  called  "Appellative  Words  "  is  given,  containing  groups 
of  "particular"  words  under  a  "general"  word,  the  latter  being  written 
with  a  distinguishing  mark  to  denote  the  " particular"  word  intended. 

Bright,  like  every  succeeding  author,  advocated  to  some  extent  writ- 
ing by  sound.  "  A  word  of  the  same  sound,"  he  says,  "  though  of  dif- 
ferent sense,  is  written  with  the  same,  as  i  faste,'  for  abstinence  from 
meat,  for  'swiftness,'  and  for  'sureness;'  so  if  it  much  differ  not,"  &c. 
He  relied  upon  grammar  and  the  context,  and  would  write  "  a  virtue 
man"  for  "a  virtuous  man,"  &c.  The  same  sign  as  a  termination  rep 
resented  "  ship"  and  "  hood,"  for  you  would  not,  he  says,  read  neigh- 
borship or  friendhood.  A  dot  on  the  right  hand  side  of  a  character 
indicated  the  plural  and  converted  the  signs  for  "age"  and  "this"  to 
"  ages "  and  "  these,"  &c. ;  a  dot  on  the  left  changed  the  sign  for  "have" 
into  "had"  and  "do"  into  "  did,"  and  so  on;  and  a  negative  word  was 
expressed  by  the  sign  for  the  positive  word  with  a  stroke  across  it. 
Purely  arbitrary  characters  represented  a  number  of  the  more  common 
words  and  phrases. 

In  1590,  Peter  Bales,1  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  issued  The  Writing 
Schoolmaster,  a  volume  containing  three  books  in  one,  the  first  teach- 
ing Swift  Writing;  the  second,  True  Writing;  and  the  third,  Faire 
Writing.     The  first  was  entitled  "The  art  of  Brachygraphy,  that  is 

1  It  is  possible  that  Bales  used  and  practised  a  system  of  shorthand  for  several 
years  previous  to  the  x>ublication  of  his  work  on  the  art.  His  exploits  with  a  pen 
were  remarkable.  Holinshed  describes  one  of  his  performances  as  a  "rare  peece  of 
worke  and  almost  incredible,  brought  to  passe  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1575."  This 
consisted  in  writing  "within  the  compasse  of  a  penie,  iu  Latine,  the  Lord's  praier, 
the  Creed,  the  10  Commandements,  a  praier  to  God,  a  praier  for  the  Queene,  his  posie, 
his  name,  the  daie  of  the  moneth,  the  yeare  of  our  Lord,  and  the  reigue  of  the  Queene." 
On  August  17,  following,  "He  presented  the  same  to  the  Queene's  Majestie,  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  in  the  head  of  a  ring  of  gold  couered  with  christall;  and  presented  there- 
with an  excellent  spectacle  by  him  deuised,  for  the  easier  reading  thereof :  wherewith 
Hir  Majestic  read  all  that  was  written  therein  with  great  admiration,  and  commended 
the  same  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  and  the  Ambassadors :  and  did  wear  the  same 
many  times  upon  hir  finger." 
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to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  speaketh  treatably,  writing  but  one  letter  for 
a  word."    Another  edition  was  issued  in  1597. 

In  1602  the  following  volume  was  printed  for  Guthbert  Burble,  at 
London:  "The  Art  of  Stenographic,  Teaching  by  plaiue  and  eertaine 
Kules,  to  the  capacitie  of  the  meanest,  and  for  the  vse  of  all  profes- 
sions, The  way  of  Compendious  Writing.  Wherevnto  is  annexed  a  very 
easie  direction  for  Steganographie,  or,  Secret  Writing."  This  work,  al- 
though it  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  seems 
to  have  received  no  attention  from  writers  on  the  history  of  shorthand, 
and  nothing  further  concerning  it  can  be  learned.  It  is  humiliating  to 
confess  that  the  use  of  so  valuable  an  art  among  English  speaking  peo- 
ple during  three  centuries  has  developed  little  of  a  satisfactory  or  re- 
liable nature  regarding  its  origin  and  early  practice.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  labors  of  the  Shorthand  Society  of  London  will  do  much  to  dispel 
this  mist,  the  material  necessary  for  such  a  work  being  entirely  inac- 
cessible to  the  American  student. 

To  John  Willis,  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  belongs  the  honor  of  the  in- 
vention of  what  is  regarded  as  the  first  English  stenographic  alphabet. 
His  system,  issued  in  1602  and  based  upon  the  orthography  of  the  lan- 
guage, was  called  u  Spelling  Characterie"  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
previously  published,  in  which  each  character  represented  an  entire 
word. 

"From  this  period  to  the  present  day,"  says  the  inventor  of  phonog- 
raphy, Isaac  Pitman,  "  the  history  of  shorthand  is  little  more  than  the 
repetition  of  the  titles  of  the  various  systems  that  have  appeared." 
While  no  history  is  attempted  in  these  pages,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer 
the  reader  at  this  juncture  to  the  bibliography  appended,  which,  together 
with  the  series  of  alphabets  and  the  chronological  list  of  authors  and 
works  here  given,  embraces  the  most  important  data  for  such  a  histori- 
cal statement. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS   AND  ANONYMOUS  WORKS. 

The  following  list  includes  the  names  of  those  who  have  issued  sys- 
tems of  shorthand  or  text  books  on  the  art  in  the  English  language, 
with  anonymous  works  of  the  same  character.  The  dates  given  are 
those  of  the  earliest  authentic  publication,  and  when  the  time  of  issue 
is  not  printed  on  the  title  page  what  is  known  or  believed  to  be  the  date 
is  given  in  parentheses. 


Tiinothe  Bright.     1588. 
Peter  Bales.     1590. 
Art  of  stenographie.     1602. 
John  Willis.     1602. 
W.  Folkinghani.     1618. 
Edmond  Willis.     1618. 
William  Labourer.     1620. 
Thomas  Shelton.     1620. 
Willoughby.     1621. 
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H.  Witt.     1630. 
Henry  Dix.     1633. 
Mawd.     1635. 

Theophilus  Metcalfe.     1635. 
William  Cartwright.     1642. 
Jeremiah  Rich.     1646. 
Simon  West.     1647. 
John  Farthing.     1654. 
Job  Everardt.     1658. 
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Noah  Bridges.     1659. 

William  Addy.     1664. 

Thomas  Heath.     1684. 

John  Wilkins.     1668. 

Pen's  dexterity  compleated.     1669. 

William  Hopkins.     1670. 

William  Facy.     1672. 

William  Mason.     1672. 

Lawrence  Steel.     (1672.) 

Samuel  Botley.     (1674.) 

Elisha  Coles.     1674. 

Bartlett.     (About  1675.) 

Nathaniell  Stringer.     (1680?) 

Charles  Aloys  Ramsay.     (1681.) 

Art  of  short  writing.     1684. 

Moses  Lane.     1687. 

George  Ridpath.     1687. 

Ratcliffe.     (1688?) 

John  West.1    1690. 

Abraham  Nicholas.     1692. 

Walter  Cross.     1698. 

Henry  Barmby.     (1700.) 

Francis  Tanner.     1712. 

Stenography ;    or  the  art  of   shorthand 

writing.     (1712.) 
Samuel  Lane.     (1715.) 
New  method  of  short,  &c.     1716. 
James  Weston.     1727. 
Philip  Gibbs.    1736. 
William  Webster.     1738. 
Thomas  Gurney.     1740. 
Aulay  Macaulay.     1747. 
Samuel  Jeake.    1748. 
Peter  An  net.     (1750.) 
William  Tiffin.     (1750.) 
John  Angell.     (1758.) 
Thomas  Stackhouse.     (1760.) 
Henry  Taplin.     (1760.) 
James  S  waine  and  Joseph  Simms.    ( 1761 . ) 
David  Lyle.     1762. 
Alphabet  of  reason.     1763. 
Mark-AnthonyMeilan.     1764. 
Anthony  Clayton.    1765. 
Edward  Hodgson.     (1766?) 
William   Holds  worth   and   William   Al- 

dridge.     (1766.) 
John  Byrom.     1767. 
Joseph  Gurney.     1773. 
John  Palmer.     1774. 
Robert     Graves     and    Samuel    Ashton. 

1775. 


William  Williamson.     1775. 

Universal  short-hand.     1776. 

Shorthand  dictionary.     (1777.) 

William  I.  Blanchard.     1779. 

Thomas  Hervey.     1779. 

Francis  Peck.     1779. 

William  Mavor.     1780. 

Samuel  Soare.     1780. 

John  Mitchell.     1782. 

M.  Nash.     1783. 

New  scheme.     1783. 

Samuel  Taylor.     1786. 

Simon  George  Bordley.     (1787.) 

Elements  of  short-hand.     1787. 

William  Graham.     1787. 

JohnWallis.     1788. 

Brachygraphy.     (1788.) 

Thomas  Sarjeant.    1789. 

Henry  Clarke.     (1790?) 

Thomas  Rees.     (1790.) 

R.  Tailor.     1791. 

Thomas  Lloyd.     1793. 

Thomas  Molineux.     1796. 

Art  of  writing  short-hand.     1798. 

Philip  Doddridge.     1799. 

Elementary  principles,  &c.     (1800?) 

Greathead.     (About  1800. ) 

William  Harwin.     1800. 

Thomas  Hodson.     1800. 

M.  Radclyffe  Prosser.     1800. 

Samuel  Richardson.     1800. 

Henry  Ewington.     1801. 

Stenography:    being  a  complete,  &c. 

1801. 
Pterography.     1802. 
P.  Roberts.     1802. 
Richard  Roe.     1802. 
Stenography,  'or  the   art  of    shorthand 

perfected.     1802. 
Gard.     1803. 

Joseph  Nightingale.     ( 1803  ?  ) 
H.  D.  Symonds  and  T.  Ostell.     1804. 
W.  Williams.     1804. 
The  Amanuensis.     (1804) 
George  Nicholson.     1806. 
T.  Brand.  ?     1807. 
James  Mitchell.     1807. 
Benjamin  Vale.     1808. 
Guy.?    1809. 
William  Harrison.     1809. 
I.  H.  Clive.     1810. 


1  The  date  1690  is  given  by  Lewis  and  other  writers  The  Bodleian  Library  has  a 
copy  to  which  the  date  1784  is  assigned.  Whether  this  is  really  the  first  or  a  subse- 
quent edition  is  unknown. 
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C.  Mangau.    1810. 
Thomas  Oxloy.     1811. 
E.  Duncan.     (1812?) 
James  Henry  Lewis.     1812. 
G.  Odell.     1812. 

Samuel  Sams.     1812. 

Edward  Lawson.     1813. 

Macro-stenography.     1813. 

James  Adams.     ( 1814 . ) 

John  Dangerfield.     1814. 

A.  W.  Stones.     1814. 

J.  H.  Bobbett.     1815. 

J.  Carstairs.     1815. 

T.  KiUhingman.     1815. 

Langdale.     1815  or  1825. 

Manual  of  short-hand.     (About  1815.) 

James  Duncan.     1816. 

Andrew  Hunter.     1816. 

William  Gardiner.     1817. 

A.  Floyd.     1818. 

Phineas  Bailey.     1819. 

Richard  Farr.     1819. 

William  Gawtress.     1819. 

J.  Kelly.     1820. 

P.  Bingham.     1821. 

A.  Walker.     1821. 

John  Moon.     1822. 

Jonathan  Dodge.     1823. 

Marcus  T.  C.  Gould.     1823. 

William  Harding.     1823. 

D.  Hewett.     1823. 
George  Jackson.     1823. 
Clement  Walker.     1823. 
H.  L.  Barnum.     1824. 
W.  Blair.     1824. 

M.  D.  Finn.     (1824.) 
Charles  John  Green.     1824. 
H.  Orme.     1824. 
Isaac  Stetson.     1824. 
Shorthand  simplified.     1824. 
John  Bennett.     1825. 
Easy  introduction,  &c.     1825. 
Thomas  Gibbons.     1825. 
Henry  Uppington.     1825. 
W.  A.  Enfield.     1826. 
Thomas  Gardner.     1826. 

E.  Hin ton.     (1826.) 
Anthony  Peacock.     1826. 
Theophilus  Williams.     1826. 
G.  B.     1827. 

T.  D.  Knight.     1828. 
Charles  Latham.     1828. 
W.  Reynolds.     1828. 
Josias  M.  Steed.     1828. 
System  of  shorthand.     (About  1828.) 
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Complete  system  of  stenography.     1829. 

J.  Curtis.     1830. 

William  Suell.     (1830?) 

William  Henshaw.     1831. 

Thomas  Towndrow.     183L 

Jasper  and  John  Aitchison.     1832. 

Erastus  B.  Bigelow.     1832. 

John  Henry  Cooke.     1832. 

G.  W.  Jones.     1832. 

W.  H.  Sigston.     1832. 

M.  H.  Barton.     1833. 

Thomas  Moat.     1833.  ^ 

Thomas  Parker.     1833. 

Perkins.     1833. 

Robert  Cabell  Roffe.     1833. 

John  Wells.     1833. 

John  Gardner.     1834. 

Duncan  Macdougal.     1834. 

Laming  Warren  Tear.     1834. 

Wood.     1834. 

Daniel  Cadman.     (1835.) 

Complete  system  of  short  hand.     (1835.) 

R.  Feeny.     1835. 

J.  George.     1835. 

Lloyd's  stenography.     (1835?) 

William  Whitehead.     ( L835. ) 

H.  W.  Day.     1836. 

John  Galloway.     (1836-'37. ) 

Thomas  How.     1836. 

1.  Nelson.     1836. 

Joseph  Webster.     1836. 

Isaac  Pitman.     1837. 

E.  Ventris.     (1837.) 

Hints  on  shorthand.     1837. 

T.  C.  Foster.     1838. 

Franco  Frank.     1838. 

S.  W.  Leonard.     1838. 

C.  P.  Newton.     1838. 

James  Nye.     (1838.) 

A.  G.  Tyson.     1838. 

C.  Williams.     1838. 

V.  D.  De  Stains.     1839. 

William  Carpenter.     1840. 

G.  Eyre.     1840. 

J.  Fancutt.     1840. 

Robert  Shorter.     (1840.) 

P.  B.  Templeton.     1840. 

Tyas.     1840. 

British  short-hand.     1840. 

Improved  concise  system.     1840. 

J.  H.  Buck.     1841. 

James  (or  John)  Hargreaves.     1841. 

S.  A.  Good.     1842. 

Charles  Saxton.     1842. 

Simeon  S.  Woodhouse.     1842. 
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G.  Bradley.     1843. 

Chess  short-hand.     1843. 

Gurney's  popular  system  simplified.  1843. 

Alexander  John  Ellis.     1844. 

Art  of  reporting.     1844. 

Self-instructor's  assistant.     1844. 

Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  and  Augustus  F. 

Boyle.     1845. 
Keyes  A.  Bailey.     1845. 
W.  Shilleto.     1845. 
E.  Harmon.     1846. 
Michael  T.  O'Connor.     1840. 
Amasa  D.  Sproat.     1940. 
William  Wilson.     1840. 
J.  Best  Davidson.     1847. 
Stewart  Hardinge.     1847. 
J.  Kentish.     1847. 
William  Selwyn.     1847. 
Joseph  Snaith.     1847. 
Practical  exposition.     1848. 
Alexander  Melville  Bell.     1849. 
James  C.  Booth.     1849. 
Elias  Longley.     1849. 
Robert  Patterson.     1849. 
Hippolyte  Prevost.     1849. 
Diamond  shorthand.     1849. 
Francis  Fanvel-Gouraud.     1850. 
W.  Plumb.     (1850.) 
Thomas  Allen  Reed.     1851. 
J.  D.  Everett.     (1852.) 
W.  H.  Hart  and  J.  Monteath.     1852. 
William  Oliver.     (1852?) 
E.  Webster.     1852. 
D.  W.  Heath.     1853. 
Benn  Pitman  and  R.  P.  Prosser.     (1853.) 
Andrew  J.  Graham.     1854. 
David  Hammond.     1855. 
Clement  R.  Needham.     1855. 
Benn  Pitman.     1855. 
John  Price.     1855. 
Catechism  of  short-hand.     1855. 
George  Cameron.     1850. 
John  Huxham.     1850. 
William  Lyle.     1850. 
John  McCombe.     1850. 
Ebenezer  Soper.     1850. 
George  Vasey.     1850. 
Morris  Coleman.     1857. 
Henry  Dircks.     1857. 
Thompson  Cooper.     1858. 
Thomas  Mitchell.     1858. 
Alfred  Pierce.     1858. 
A.  M.  Strickland.     1858. 
John  Freeman.     (1859.) 


Alfred  Geiger.     1800. 

Short  hints  on  shorthand.     1800. 

F.  Foster.     (1802.) 

Edward  James  Jones.     1802. 

Matthias  Levy.     1802. 

F.  Redfern.     1802. 

Gustav  Michaelis.     1803. 

John  Thompson.     1803. 

Joseph  Beale.     1804. 

J.  Rodham  Carr.     1864. 

D'Edmence.     1864. 

William  Hall.     (1864.) 

David  Philip  Lindsley.     1864. 

Alexis  E.  Marshall.     1804. 

Peter  P.  Good.     (1805.) 

Edward  Fitch  Underbill .     1865. 

W.  W.  Wright.     (1865.) 

New  idea.     1865. 

F.  G.  Fowler.     (1800.) 
William  P.  Jacobs.     1800. 

Haney's  phonographic  hand  book.  (18(37.) 
James  E.  Munson.     1807. 
Fred.  Pitman.     (1807.) 

G.  Pearson  Renshaw.    1807. 
W.  Mattieu  Williams.     1867. 
J.  B.  Dimbleby.     1868. 

J.  K.  Gardner.     1868. 

Andrew  J.  Marsh.     1868. 

K.  P.  Ter  Reehorst.    (1868.) 

Alexander  Herbert  Thompson.     1808. 

Henry  Newman.     (1869  ?) 

Murdo  Young.     1809. 

Eliza  Boardman  Burnz.     1870. 

Henry  M.  Parkhurst.     1870. 

Mahlon  Oliphant.     1871. 

William  Passmore.     1871. 

J.  B.  Rundell.     1871. 

W.  E,  Scovil.     1871. 

Shorthand  reporter's  code.     1871. 

James  Madison  Allen.     1872. 

George  G.  W.  Morgan.     (1872.) 

L.  L.  Willson.     1872. 

Singleton  W.  Davi  s.     ( 1873. ) 

W.  George  Waring.     1873. 

C.  J.  Brown.     1874. 

S.  Hunter.     1874. 

Wallace  Ritchie.     1874. 

William  Roberts.     1874. 

Robert  Wailes.     1874. 

John  L.  Driscol.     1875. 

Curtis  Haven.     (1875.) 

Alfred  Parsons.     (1875:) 

Summers  and  Clark.     1875. 

John  Thompson.     1875. 

25 
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J.  S.  Verity.     (1875.) 

J.  Wall  is.     1875. 

G.H.Wills.     (1875.) 

James  Adair.     1876. 

Thomas  Mitchell.     1876. 

Alex.  F.  Roy.     1876. 

John  Brown  Smith. .   1876. 

J.  George  Cross.     1877. 

Samuel  Kaufman  and  Franz  Buehler. 

1877. 
W.  W.  Osgoodby.     1877. 
A.  J.  Pernin.     1877. 
H.  M.  Pernin.     1877. 
William  P.  Upham.     1877. 
James  Williams.     1877. 
Thomas  Anderson.     1878. 
Noble  E.  Dawson.     1878. 
Edward  C.  Hoyt.     1878. 
Luff.     (1878.) 

Joseph  Amable  Manseau.     1878. 
Christopher  Columbus  Packard.     1878. 
A.  J.  Pernin  and  A.  Mainville.     1878. 
Charles  B.  Strong.     (1878.) 
Roscoe  L.  Eames.     1879. 
Joseph  Hunt.     1879. 
D.  Kimball.     1879. 
W.  A.  Nichols.     1879. 
James  Richardson.     1879. 
W.  E.  H.  Searcy.     1879. 
Harvey  Worral.     1879. 
Arthur  M.  Baker.     1880. 
Charles  C.  Chase.     1880. 
J.L.Cobbin.     (1880.) 
A.  L.  Davison.     1880. 
Henry  R.  Evans.     1880. 
J.A.Gray.     (1880?) 
L.  A.  Hardinge.     1880. 
George  Harris.     (1880.) 
Thomas  Hine.     (1880?) 
Carl  Kammeyer.     1880. 
A.  L.  Lewis.     1880. 


James  A.  Noble.     1880. 

John  R.  Rankin.     1880. 

George  A.Bell.     1881. 

Frederick  Glanville.     1881. 

Henry  McLagan.     1881. 

Moncrieff.     1881. 

Charles  Spiro.     1881. 

Edward  Pocknell.     (1881.) 

John  T.  Porter.     1881. 

J.  Taliaferro.     1881. 

Tobias  Witmer.     1881. 

Frank  Yeigh.     (1881.) 

Shorthand  made  easy.     1881. 

D.  L.  Scott-Browne.     1882. 

Ida  C.  Craddock.     1882. 

William  W.Daniels.     1882. 

A.Ginn.     (1882.) 

Edwin  Guest.     1882. 

Joseph  Hammond.     (1882.) 

Alfred  Janes.     1882. 

Francis  John  Lock.     (1882.) 

Charles  Mayr.     (1882.) 

Edward  J.  Nankivell  and  Fred.  Pitman 

(1882.) 
David  Augustus  Peachey.     1882. 
Sawyer  Brothers.     ( 1882. ) 
George  H.  Thornton.     1882. 
G.G.  Allen.     1883. 

Frank  S.  Dean  and  Joseph  Mills.     1883. 
J.  F.  Laning.     1883. 
A.T.Lawson.     (1883.) 
John  D.  Lowe.     1883. 
Oliver  McEwan.     1883. 
Benn  Pitman  and    Jerome    B.   Howard. 

1*83. 
Frederick  Richmond  and  W.   J.    Shaw. 

1883. 
James  Simson.     1883. 
F.  O.  Dettman.     1884. 
R.  E.  Miller.     1884. 


For  the  following  authors  and  works  no  definite  dates  can  be  assigned : 


Armstrong's  linear  phonography,  modern. 
Ball,  criticised  by  Shelton ;  previous  to 

1690. 
Blandemore,  previous  to  1800. 
Blosset,  previous  to  1727. 
Henry  Borchers,  about  1870. 
Bryant,  previous  to  1775. 
Button,  previous  to  1700. 
Alfred  S.  Childs,  about  1875. 
Thomas  Cros*  1645  or  1662. 
Delaine,  modern. 
Edmond,  modern. 
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Ewen,  previous  to  1765. 

Joseph  Games. 

Granville,  modern. 

J.  P.  Grellet,  modern. 

Grogan,  modern. 

Higham,  previous  to  1750. 

Lucas,  modern. 

Eneas  Mackenzie,  modern. 

Macloughlin,  17 — . 

Minute  shorthand,  modern. 

Montague's  celebrated  system,  modern. 

New  method  of  writing,  &c. 
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Stenography  in  miniature. 
Stileman,  previous  to  1674. 
Thatcher,  modern. 
Walker,  previous  to  1765. 
R.  Bailey  Walker,  modern. 


New  system. 

William  Parker,  modern. 

W.  8.,  modern. 

Schreb's  shorthand,  modern. 

Shorthand  without  a  master,  about  1875 

J.  Sidney,  modern.  j  James  Wood,  modern. 

James  Singleton,  about  1875. 

The  number  of  works  on  shorthand  in  all  languages  known  to  the 
Eoyal  Stenographic  Institute,  Dresden,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are 
in  its  library,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Dr.  Zeibig,  uuder  date  of  June  23, 1883, 
was  3,295,x  divided  as  follows :  Latin,  91 ;  English,  780,  of  which  370 
relate  to  Isaac  Pitman's  phonography  or  modifications  of  it  5  Welsh,  8; 
French,  490;  Spanish,  71;  Portuguese,  1G;  Italian,  151;  Roumanian,  G; 
Sclavonian,  3 ;  Bohemian,  33;  Eussian,  52;  Polish,  22  ;  Slovenian,  3  ; 
Croatian,  7;  Bulgarian,  4;  Hungarian,  75;  Finnish,  1;  Danish,  7;  Nor- 
wegian, 1;  Swedish,  22;  Grecian,  3;  Turkish,  1;  Dutch,  14;  and  Ger- 
man, 1,434,  of  which  084  relate  to  Gabelsberger's  system  and  482  to  that 
of  Stolze. 

SHORTHAND  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  facts  given  in  reference  to  the  use  of  shorthand  in  some  of  the 
more  important  foreign  countries  have  been  gathered  and  translated 
mainly  by  Mr.  Herman  Eeinbold,  of  Chicago,  a  gentleman  of  unusual 
linguistic  attainments,  an  expert  stenographer,  and  a  translator  of 
Stolze's  system  into  several  languages.  The  data  have  been  obtained 
from  recent  publications  and  by  personal  correspondence. 

Argentine  Republic. —  The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
Buenos  Ayres  have  been  stenographically  reported  since  1856.  Ten 
stenographers  are  employed  in  each  house,  10  using  the  system  of  Isaac 
Pitman,  G  that  of  Marti,  and  the  others  the  method  of  Garriga  y  Maril. 
The  salaries  paid  to  the  official  stenographers  vary  from  $60  to  $100 
a  month,  but  their  income  is  largely  increased  by  work  in  the  courts, 
&c  Tbe  president  of  the  stenographic  bureau  of  the  Senate,  Emilio 
Ynzaarraga,  organized  a  shorthand  society  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1880. 
This  organization  publishes  an  almanac  yearly  and  has  a  membership 
of  V2.     Stenography  is  taught  at  Buenos  A3Tres  in  several  schools. 

Austria. —  The  system  of  Gabelsberger  is  the  only  one  recognized  in 
Austria.  The  Parliament  at  Vienna,  the  Diets  of  the  different  prov- 
inces where  the  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  other  Slavonic  languages  are 
spoken,  are  all  reported  by  Gabelsberger  stenographers.  Shorthand 
is  extensively  taught  in  schools  and  military  academies. 

Belgium. —  Stenographers  have  been  employed  since  1833  in  the  Bel- 
gian Chambers.  At  present  there  are  12,  each  receiving  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  from  1,500  to  3,500  florins.  Shorthand  is  generally  little  known. 
A  German  society  exists  at  Yerviers. 

1 A  later  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  Zeibig  gives  a  total  of  3,422  works,  923  of  which 
are  in  tha  English  language. 
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Brazil — The  first  system  published  in  Brazil  was  that  of  Taylor, 
translated  by  Pereira  da  Silva  Velho  in  1852.  A  son  of  Silva  was  ap- 
pointed stenographer  to  the  Assembly  at  Bahia.  The  proceedings  are 
published  in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers,  the  government  having  no 
official  journal.  The  Jornal  do  Commercio  formerly  had  the  contract, 
but  in  1857  it  was  given  to  the  Diario  de  Bio  de  Janeiro.  This  journal 
charged  the  government  the  exorbitant  price  of  $1,000  a  month  for 
printing  the  proceedings,  and  in  consequence  the  contract  was  ^oon 
transferred  to  the  Oorreio  Mercantil.  The  proceedings  are  now  again 
published  in  the  Jornal  do  Commercio.  The  provincial  Diets  are  now 
reported  and  the  proceedings  published  in  the  provincial  press.  Each 
of  the  three  principal  stenographers  of  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  re- 
ceives a  yearly  salary  of  3,000  milreis,  and,  besides  this,  for  services 
in  the  provincial  Diets,  a  monthly  salary  of  870  milreis.  The  income  of 
some  reaches  12,000  milreis  yearly.  At  present  6  stenographers  are 
engaged  in  the  Chambers,  the  proceedings  being  published  under  the 
title  "  Annaes  do  Parlamento."  The  systems  used  are  those  of  Silva  and 
Garriga.  A  translation  of  Garriga  and  some  new  systems  have  recently 
been  issued. 

Bulgaria. — Professor  Bezensek  published  a  translation  of  Gabels- 
berger's  system  in  the  Croatian  language  in  1878.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  stenographer  to  the  Chamber  and  an  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  government  for  the  publication  of  a  monthly  stenographic 
magazine,  the  Jugoslavianskij  Stenograf.  Since  that  time  Professor 
Bezensek  has  taught  the  art  in  the  high  school  at  Sophia,  and  in  1882 
instructed  107  persons. 

Denmark. —  The  Folkething  or  Chamber  at  Copenhagen  is  reported  by 
a  staff  of  15  stenographers  and  6  revisers,  under  the  presidency  of  J. 
Dessau,  a  translator  of  Gabelsberger.  During  1883  25  persons  were 
instructed,  and  the  use  of  the  art  is  increasing. 

England. —  Isaac  Pitman's  system  of  shorthand,  phonography,  is 
taught  in  most  commercial  academies  in  England  and  is  an  optional 
subject  for  examination  in  the  civil  service.  A  commercial  education  is 
considered  incomplete  without  it,  and  it  is  used  very  generally  by  short- 
hand clerks,  who  make  use  of  it  in  the  performance  of  their  other  duties, 
not  giving  its  practice  their  entire  time,  as  is  the  custom  in  American 
business  houses.  The  largest  association  for  the  propagation  of  pho- 
nography is  the  Phonetic  Society,  with  a  membership  of  2,400,  all  of 
whom  have  secured  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  art.  Most  impor- 
tant towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  phonographic  association.  In 
London  there  are  three  such  societies.  The  Society  of  Arts  holds  an 
annual  shorthand  examination  and  grants  prizes  and  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency. The  literature  of  phonography  is  very  large.  Comparatively 
little  of  the  literature  is  printed  at  the  Phonetic  Institute,  Bath,  but 
Mr.  Pitman's  own  publications  number  40  volumes,  18  of  which  are 
standard  works  printed  throughout  in  phonography.  Of  the  principal 
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instruction  books  there  have  been  sold  up  to  the  present  time  of  the 
Teacher  853,000  copies  and  of  the  Manual  410,000.  The  yearly  sales  of 
the  former  reach  50,000  copies,  of  the  latter  20,000.  Among  the  works 
printed  entirely  in  phonography  may  be  mentioned  the  Bible,  New  Tes- 
tament, Psalms,  Church  Service,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Yicar  of  Wakefield, 
Blackie's  Self-Culture,  Macaulay's  Biographies  and  Essays,  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  Pickwick  Papers.  Eight  mag- 
azines are  published  entirely  in  phonography,  and  the  Phonetic  Journal, 
partly  printed  in  shorthand,  has  an  average  weekly  circulation  of  15,000 
copies. 

Several  systems  of  stenography  have  a  considerable  following  among 
parliamentary  and  newspaper  reporters.  According  to  a  statement 
made  in  a  recent  (1882)  so-called  history  of  shorthand,  of  291  profes- 
sional shorthand  writers  and  newspaper  reporters  in  London,  134  use 
Isaac  Pitman's  phonography.  Taylor's  followers  number  89  j  Gurney's, 
35 ;  Lewis's  and  Mavor's,  8  each ;  Byrom's  and  Graham's,  3  each ;  Clive's 
and  Moat's,  2  each ;  and  7  other  systems,  1  each. 

The  Shorthand  Society  was  organized  in  London  June  14,  1881,  its 
object  being  "  the  study  of  the  science  and  literature  of  shorthand  and 
the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  principles  which  should  govern 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  shorthand  adapted,  if  possible,  for 
general  use."  This  society  is  composed,  either  as  fellows  or  as  asso- 
ciates, of  the  most  prominent  stenographers  and  authors  of  systems  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  and  the  papers 
read  are  published  in  a  quarterly  journal  under  the  title  "  Shorthand." 
Already  much  material  of  practical  or  historical  value  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  labors  of  the  members.  The  first  president  of  the  society 
was  Cornelius  Walford,  esq.,  P.  s.  s.,  a  gentleman  eminent  in  several 
specialties.  During  his  two  years'  service  the  membership  increased 
very  greatly  and  now  reaches  150.  The  present  president  is  the  veteran 
pbonographer,  Mr.  Thomas  Allen  Keed,  probably  the  most  celebrated 
shorthand  writer  In  the  world. 

France. — The  following  facts  in  reference  to  French  systems  have 
been  kindly  furnished  by  Monsieur  L.  P.  Gu6nin,  revising  stenographer 
of  the  French  Senate  and  the  author  of  a  system  and  history  of  short- 
hand: 

The  first  system  of  shorthand  known  in  France  was  that  of  Jacques 
Cossard,  published  in  1651^  under  the  title  "Methode  pour  escrire 
aussi  vite  qu'on  parle."  The  National  Library  contains  the  only  copy 
of  the  work  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  the  method  is  almost  en- 
tirely unknown.  In  1681  Charles  Aloys  Eamsay,  a  Scotchman,  brought 
out  a  volume  entitled  "  Tachdographie,"  the  alphabet  of  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  English  methods  of  Witt  and  Rich,  published  iu  1G30 
and  1654.  Several  Latin  and  French  editions  were  issued.  In  1776 
Coulon  de  Thevenot  invented  a  system  of  tachygraphy  which  was  pub- 
lished two  years  later  and  modified  and  reedited  by  the  author  and 
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his  daughter  in  1779,  1782,  1794,  1802,  and  1827.  The  method  was  not 
very  rapid,  though  quite  legible.  In  1792  Theodore  Pierre  Bertin,  the 
translator  of  numerous  English  books,  adapted  Samuel  Taylor's  system 
(1786)  to  the  French  language.  His  work  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. Conen  de  Prepean  and  Ilippolyte  Provost  modified  the  Taylor- 
Bertin  system  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  legibility  to  the  writ- 
ing  without  sacrificing  speed.  PreYost  retained  Taylor's  alphabetical 
signs  for  the  consonants,  but  added  initial  and  terminal  signs.  His 
method,  published  in  1828,  passed  through  seven  editions.  It  began  to 
be  used  in  the  official  service  in  1830,  and  half  the  present  stenographers 
still  use  it.  Conen  de  Pr6p6au  began  the  modification  of  Taylor's  sys- 
tem in  1809.  He  simplified  the  writing  by  assigning  the  easiest 
signs  to  the  most  frequently  recurring  words  in  French,  introduced 
vowels  in  the  body  of  words,  and  made  other  changes.  His  work  was 
reedited  in  1815,  1817,  1822,  and  1825,  was  much  altered,  and  met  with 
great  success.  The  alphabet  was  followed  with  slight  modifications  by 
Aim^-Paris.  and  the  system  has  been  adapted  to  the  Latin  language  by 
Bossuyt  (Ghent,  1814)  and  to  the  Dutch  by  Cornelius  Steger,  chief  offi- 
cial stenographer  at  The  Hague.  The  majority  of  the  parliamentary 
stenographers  use  the  system  of  Conen  de  Prepean  or  that  of  Prevost. 
Two  other  methods  deserve  mention,  that  of  Senocq,  based  on  the  line 
of  ordinary  writing,  and  that  of  the  Abbe  Dnploy6,  cure  of  Montigny- 
Carotte,  who  formed  his  alphabet  from  that  of  Aime-Paris.  The  latter 
system  has  awakened  great  controversy  and  severe  criticism.  Senocq, 
a  teacher  in  Paris,  invented  his  system  in  1832,  and  published  several 
editions.  This  system  is  easy  to  write,  but  not  very  rapid,  and  that  of 
Duploye  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  Both  sacrifice  rapidity  to  legi- 
bility. Only  two  stenographers  in  the  official  service  use  the  method 
of  Duploye. 

Germany. — The  following  statement  has  been  furnished  by  the  emi- 
nent Prof.  Dr.  J.  W.  Zeibig,  of  the  Eoyal  Stenographic  Institute, 
Dresden,  author  of  several  works  on  shorthand  and  of  the  most 
scholarly  and  valuable  history  of  the  art  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any 
language : 

There  are  two  leading  systems  of  stenography  in  Germany;  that 
invented  by  Franz  Xavier  Gabelsberger,  in  1817,  which  was  subse- 
quently perfected  principally  through  the  labors  of  the  Royal  Steno- 
graphic Institute  at  Dresden,  in  the  years  1854-1857,  and  that  of 
Wilhelm  Stolze,  based  upon  that  of  Gabelsberger.  After  these  comes 
that  which  Leopold  Arends  published  in  1860,  which  is  copied  from  the 
French  system  of  Fayet.  While  Gabelsberger's  system  has  remained 
unchanged  in  principle  up  to  this  time,  that  of  Stolze  has  split  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  old  and  the  new  Stolze,  and  these  two  divisions 
contain  many  smaller  factions:  Velten's  school  stenography,  Ad ler's 
single-line  short  writing,  &c.  Arends'  system  has  also  been  similarly 
divided,  viz,  into  Roller's  stenography  and  Lehmann's  steno-tachygra- 
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phy.    New  methods  of  shorthand  writing,  which  scarcely  came  into 
existence  before  they  disappeared,  have  sprung  up  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  figures  show  the  status  of  the  Gabelsberger  system 
from  July  1,  1881,  to  June  30, 1882 i1  There  were  in  all  379  societies, 
with  10,039  regular  members,  1,997  corresponding  and  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  1,986  extraordinary  members ;  309  of  these  societies  were 
in  the  German  Empire,  with  7,572  regular,  1,509  corresponding,  and 
honorary,  and  1,344  extraordinary  members.  In  Austria-Hungary 
there  were  49  societies,  with  2,109  regular,  363  corresponding  and  hon- 
orary, and  563  extraordinary  members ;  in  Switzerland,  7  societies,  with 
130  regular,  99  corresponding  and  honorary,  and  69  extraordinary 
members ;  in  Italy,  12  societies,  with  220  members ;  in  Finland,  1 
society,  and  in  England,  1.  The  number  of  persons  instructed  during 
this  year  was  30,128,  22,033  in  and  8,095  out  of  schools.  Of  these, 
13,963  were  in  the  German  Empire,  15,360  in  Austria-Hungary,  120 
in  Switzerland,  338  in  Italy,  107  in  Bulgaria,  25  in  Denmark,  136  in 
Norway,  2  in  France,  62  in  England,  and  15  in  America.  Commis- 
sions appointed  by  the  government  to  examine  candidates  for  teachers 
of  stenography  exist  in  Austria-Hungary,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  The 
system  of  Gabelsberger  has  been  adapted  to  foreign  languages  to  such 
an  extent  that  legislative  proceedings  are  reported  by  it  in  Prague, 
Agram,  Buda-Pesth,  Sophia,  Athens,  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Stock- 
holm, and  Helsingfors.  The  proceedings  of  the  Chambers  in  Bavaria, 
Baden,  Wurttemberg,  Saxony,  Saxe-Weimar,  Coburg-Gotha,  Silesia, 
and  the  Khine  Provinces  are  reported  solely  by  stenographers  using 
this  system,  and  half  the  stenographers  in  the  German  Eeichstag  use 
it  also. 

To  Dr.  Zeibig's  statement  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  other 
systems  than  that  of  Gabelsberger  are  added.  The  Stolze  system  of 
shorthand  has  at  present  340  associations,  with  6,347  members.  These 
societies  instructed  4,560  persons  during  1882-?83,  In  addition  to  these 
societies  there  are  three  societies  devoted  to  the  English  translation, 
two  to  the  Hungarian,  and  one  to  the  Bussian.  Instruction  has  been 
given  in  English  to  92  persons;  in  Swedish,  to  28;  in  Russian,  to  179; 
in  Dutch,  to  31 ;  in  French,  to  5.  The  system  has  been  officially  intro- 
duced into  26  high  schools  in  Prussia  and  several  military  schools.  It 
is  also  taught  in  the  Hungarian  schools.  The  system  is  officially  used 
in  the  German,  Prussian,  Hungarian,  and  Swedish  Parliaments  and 
the  Bussian  Government  Council. 

In  1881  there  were  54  societies  devoted  to  the  Arends  system,  with 
1,075  members  and  572  advanced  students. 

Greece. — The  first  system  published  in  the  Greek  language  was  that 
of  Panos  Heliopoulos,  in  1853.     It  met  with  little  success.    Joseph 

1  The  statistics  for  the  year  1882-83,  which  have  been  printed  since  the  above  state- 
ment was  prepared,  show  the  present  number  of  societies  to  be  413,  with  10,544 
members. 
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Mindler,  a  German  stenographer,  translated  Gabelsberger's  system  in 
1856,  and  was  appointed  stenographer  to  the  Greek  National  Council  at 
Athens.  He  organized  a  society  at  Patras  in  18G3,  which  was  dissolved 
soon  after  his  death.  A  modification  of  Mindler's  work  by  Blachos 
gained  some  adherents.  A  son  of  Mr.  Mindler  is  engaged  at  this  time 
by  the  National  Council.  Outside  this  official  use  of  shorthand  there  is 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  art. 

Hungary. — The  first  system  practically  used  in  Hungary  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  English  system  of  Taylor,  by  Borsos.  In  1863,  Ivan  Mar- 
kovits  published  a  translation  of  Gabelsberger,  and  soon  afterward 
Adolf  Fennyvessy  followed  with  an  adaptation  of  Stolze.  Fennyvessy 
and  a  pupil  named  Konyi  were  made  chiefs  of  the  stenographic  bureau 
of  the  Parliament.  The  number  of  stenographers  at  present  in  the  bu- 
reau is  15,  10  of  whom  use  the  system  of  Stolze  and  5  that  of  Gabels- 
berger. Both  systems  have  a  number  of  associations  and  are  taught  in 
many  schools ;  3,796  pupils  were  taught  during  1882.  Two  shorthand 
journals  are  issued,  the  Magyar  Gyorsiro  (Stolze),  edited  by  Dr.  Giin- 
ther,  and  the  Gyorsiraszati  Lapok  (Gabelsberger),  edited  by  Ivan  Mar- 
kovits,  at  Buda-Pesth. 

Italy. — The  Chamber  and  the  Senate  are  reported  by  a  staff  of  13 
stenographers  and  6  revisers.  All  use  the  system  of  Delpino,  an  adap- 
tation of  Taylor,  except  Mr.  Tealdi,  who  employs  a  method  of  his  own. 
For  a  year  past  the  Senate  has  been  partly  reported  by  the  writ- 
ing machine  of  Mr.  Michela,  with  a  result  said  to  be  fairly  satis- 
factory. The  system  of  Gabelsberger-Noe  is  the  only  one,  save  Del- 
pino's,  which  has  gained  many  followers.  In  1S80-'81  the  number  of 
associations  was  12,  with  437  members,  giving  instruction  to  1,032  per- 
sons. The  latest  statistics  indicate  a  great  decrease  in  intere.si  und 
show  a  present  membership  in  the  societies  of  220,  with  330  students. 
Formerly  seven  shorthand  journals  were  issued,  but  the  number  is  now 
reduced  to  three.  Mr.  Oscar  Greco  has  made  valuable  experiments  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  shorthand  in  the  navy,  and  the  facts  have  been 
laid  before  the  naval  department.  As  a  result,  it  is  thought  that  the 
stenographic  characters  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  giving  signals  and 
conveying  information  to  vessels.  A  phonetic  society  devoted  to  the 
adaptation  of  Pitman's  phonography  was  organized  at  Rome  in  the 
latter  part  of  1883,  under  the  presidency  of  Alceste  Zana.  Isaac  Pit- 
man himself  was  present  at  the  first  meeting. 

Mexico. — A  manual  of  shorthand  was  published  by  Bustamente,  but 
the  art  seems  to  be  used  very  little  and  has  no  official  recognition. 

Netherlands. — Twelve  stenographers  are  employed  at  the  parliament 
at  The  Hague,  the  service  costing  23,000  florins  yearly,  or  about  $10,000. 
The  system  used  is  that  of  Steger,  the  president  of  the  bureau,  who  trans- 
lated Taylor's  shorthand  and  who  has  written  a  history  of  the  art.  A 
translation  ol  Gabelsberger's  system  was  made  by  Rietstap  in  1869. 
Stolze's  system,  translated  by  Herman  Reinbold  in  1881,  already  has 
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some  adherents.  This  system  is  taught  and  employed  in  the  city 
council  of  Amsterdam  by  G.  Lotman.  Mr.  Steger  gives  instruction. 
A  German  association  has  been  formed  at  Amsterdam. 

Norway. — The  Storthing  at  Christiania  is  reported  by  a  stenographic 
bureau  whose  president,  Mr.  Capellen,  gives  public  instruction  in  the 
art.    The  system  used  is  a  translation  of  Gabelsberger  by  Paludan. 

Portugal. —  A  translation  of  Taylor's  stenography  was  published  by  Pa- 
tricio Pinto  Eodriguez  in  1803.  In  1820,  when  a  parliament  was  formed, 
the  Spanish  stenographer,  Marti,  was  called  to  Lisbon,  where  he  gave 
instruction  in  the  art.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  official  stenographer 
to  the  Cortes.  His  son,  Miguel  Marti,  succeeded  him.  Of  late  short- 
hand has  come  into  use  more  widely  and  is  employed  in  the  courts. 

Roumania. — The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Bucharest 
are  reported  by  a  stenographic  bureau  of  6,  the  president  of  which  is 
Mr.  A.  Stoenescii,  a  translator  of  Gabelsberger's  system.  A  monthly 
magazine  is  issued  by  him  in  connection  with  Eugen  Succevanti,  called 
the  Stenografulii  Eomanii.  The  system  most  used  in  Eoumania  is  a 
translation  of  the  French  work  of  Tondeur. 

Russia. — The  first  system  of  shorthand  published  was  issued  by  Baron 
von  Wolke  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Many  others  followed,  but 
none  was  widely  adopted.  In  1864  the  ministry  of  education  offered  a 
reward  of  1,500  rubles  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  art.  Olchin  pro- 
duced a  translation  of  Gabelsberger  and  another  was  issued  by  Tor- 
nauw  and  Zeibig.  Soon  afterward  a  translation  of  Stolze  by  Paulson 
and  Messer  appeared.  The  reward  of  the  government  was  divided  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  Gabelsberger  and  Stolze.  Many  works  have 
been  issued  in  both  systems  since.  Shorthand  is  officially  used  in  the 
higher  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments.  A  shorthand  bureau,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Stanislaus  Dlussky,  was  recently  organized,  and  an  association, 
with  25  members,  exists  at  Kiew.  Only  one  shorthand  journal  is 
published,  the  Stenographic  Messenger,  printed  in  the  Stolze-Paulson 
style,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Dlussky.  An  almanac  devoted  to  the  Stolze 
system  is  issued  yearly  at  Charkow. 

Servia. — A  translation  of  Stolze's  system  into  the  Servian  was  pub- 
lished by  Milovuc  in  1866,  and  another  was  edited  the  next  year  by 
Djordjevic.  The  former  translation  was  little  used,  but  the  demand  for 
it  was  limited,  as  Servia  was  at  that  time  a  Turkish  province.  When 
Servia  became  a  kingdom  in  1876  and  a  parliament  was  formed,  the 
government  sent  an  official  to  Austria  to  learn  the  art  and  adapt  it 
to  his  native  tongue.  He  went  to  Vienna  and  studied  Gabelsberger's 
system.  Instruction  was  given  after  his  return  to  Belgrade,  and  four  of 
the  students  were  employed  as  stenographers  in  the  Senate  or  Scrupt- 
shina.  The  art  has  as  yet  made  little  progress,  though  instruction  is 
given  each  year. 

Spain. — In  the  year  1802  the  Government  established  a  school  of  short- 
hand, the  Escuela  de  Taquigrafia,  which  is  still  in  existence.     The  sys- 
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tern  taught  is  that  of  Paula  Marti.  The  Cortes  is  reported  by  a 
stenographic  bureau  of  19,  the  proceedings  being  published  the  day- 
after  the  session  in  the  Diario  de  Cortes.  The  service  costs  200,000 
reales  yearly.  Of  late  shorthand  has  been  introduced  more  generally 
among  the  people  and  in  schools,  the  system  of  Garriga  y  Maril  being 
most  popular.  Two  associations  are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  this 
system,  one  at  Barcelona,  with  a  membership  of  106,  and  one  at  Va- 
lencia, with  35  members.  The  former,  the  Corporacion  TaquigraSco,  is 
under  the  presidency  of  Senor  Jose  Calbo  y  Magrina,  official  stenog- 
rapher in  the  Cortes,  and  issues  a  stenographic  journal.  The  systems 
of  Duploye\  Stolze,  and  Gabelsberger  have  been  translated  into  Spanish 
and  have  a  small  following. 

Sweden. — Though  recently  introduced  in  Sweden,  shorthand  has  made 
great  progress,  the  three  German  systems  of  Gabelsberger,  Stolze,  and 
Arends  being  used.  The  two  Chambers  of  Parliament  are  stenograph  - 
ically  reported,  22  persons  being  employed  in  one  and  29  in  the  other. 
The  salary  paid  each  is  about  $2.50  a  day  during  the  session,  with  a 
gratuity  of  $50,  making  the  annual  income  about  $300.  The  presidents, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  first  notarians,  receive  $3  a  day  and  a  similar 
gratuity,  a  fortnight's  pay,  after  the  closing  of  the  Eiksdag.  The  total 
cost  of  stenographic  service  is  60,000  crowns  a  year.  Only  seven- 
teen persons  employed  in  the  bureau  are  shorthand  writers,  the  others 
being  clerks  and  copyists.  There  are  three  shorthand  associations,  one 
in  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  and  the  others  at  Goteborg  and  TJpsala. 
They  have  a  total  membership  of  42.  Three  magazines  devoted  to  the 
art  are  published,  the  Tidning  for  Spridning  af  Stenografi,  at  Goteborg, 
Tidning  for  Stenografi,  Helsingfors,  and  the  Hermes,  organ  for  den 
Arendska  stenografiska  forening,  Upsala.  The  number  of  persons  in- 
structed in  1882  was  140,  of  whom  96  studied  Gabelsberger,  27  Stolze, 
and  the  remainder  Arends.  Instruction  is  given  in  schools  at  the  follow- 
ing places:  Stockholm,  Wasa,  Soderkdping,  Ulleaborg,  Abo,  Borg&, 
Tavastehus,  Tammerfors,  Wiborg,  Waxholms,  Oskar-Frederiksborg, 
Hornosand,  Ornskoldsvik,  Sundsvall,  Holmstad,  and  Landskrona. 

Switzerland. — There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
use  of  shorthand  is  so  general  as  in  Switzerland.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  not  employed  stenographers,  however,  owing  to  the  expense, 
though  such  employment  has  been  frequently  urged.  Three  languages 
are  officially  recognized  and  used  in  the  Congress :  the  German,  French, 
and  Italian.  This  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  large  number 
of  reporters  and  great  expense.  The  city  of  Berne  is  the  only  one  which 
employs  an  official  stenographer.  Sixty-five  Stolze  associations  are  in 
existence,  with  a  membership  of  1,065  persons,  891  of  whom  are  active; 
the  Gabelsberger  associations  number  7,  with  127  active  and  168  hon- 
orary and  corresponding  members,  while  the  adherents  of  Arends  and 
Adler  have  one  association  each,  the  former  with  a  membership  of  45, 
and  the  latter  20.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Stolze  societies,  and  120  by  those  following  Gabels- 
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berger.  Many  Swiss  schools  and  seminaries  have  introduced  the  study 
of  shorthand,  mainly  using  the  system  of  Stolze.  Eight  journals  are 
regularly  issued,  six  in  the  Stolze,  one  in  the  Gabelsberger,  and  one  in 
the  Adler  styles. 

Turkey. — The  organization  of  a  stenographic  bureau  was  ordered  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Parliament  formed  in  1876.  Pub- 
lic instruction  in  shorthand  was  given,  and  Mr.  Bontini  was  appointed 
president  of  the  parliamentary  staff,  at  a  salary  of  22,000  piasters  for  the 
session.  The  proceedings  were  published  in  the  official  journals  El  Dje- 
wa'ib  and  the  Vakit.  Difficulties  were  encountered,  as  in  Switzerland, 
because  of  the  recognition  of  several  languages,  so  that  the  value  of  the 
stenographic  reports  bore  no  proportion  to  their  cost.  The  Parliament 
was  dissolved  after  a  year's  existence  aud  has  not  since  been  called  to- 
gether. Four  stenographers  were  engaged  for  the  new  Parliament, 
which  was  to  meet  in  December,  1883.  In  the  court  of  appellation  and 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  ministry,  shorthand  writers  are  em- 
ployed, and  of  late  the  typewriter  has  been  used.  Shorthand  is  very 
little  practised,  except  as  stated,  and  no  manual  has  yet  been  published. 

Venezuela. —  Seven  stenographers  are  employed  in  the  Assembly  at 
present,  all  of  them  using  the  system  of  Marti.  Instruction  is  given  in 
the  Collegio  Mercantil  and  the  Collegio  de  Vargas  at  Caracas. 

SHORTHAND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Shorthand  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States  since 
its  earliest  promulgation  in  England.  A  considerable  number  of  text 
books  based  on  Taylor's  and  Gurney's  as  well  as  on  American  systems 
were  issued  during  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  and  the  subject  was 
taught  to  a  limited  extent  in  schools  and  colleges.  But  since  the  intro- 
duction of  phonography  in  1845,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Andrews 
and  Boyle,  the  dissemination  of  the  art  has  gone  steadily  forward,  and 
its  use  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase. 
Shorthand  in  now  taught  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  other  studies 
in  a  large  number  of  schools,  in  most  of  which  it  has  been  introduced 
during  the  brief  period  named.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  data  with 
reference  to  instruction  have  been  published,  save  in  a  general  way  in 
connection  with  business  colleges,  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  information  given  in  the  following  table  is  the  result 
of  a  correspondence  represented  by  several  thousand  personal  and 
hektograph  letters  and  circulars. 

The  statistics  show  a  grand  total  of  12,470  persons  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  shorthand  during  the  year  1882 ;  10,197  were  in  schools  and 
classes,  of  which  number  6,032  were  males  and  2,904  females,  the  sex 
of  1,261  being  unreported.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  received  instruction  by  mail.  This  total,  it  is  believed,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  number  pursuing  the  study  without  a  teacher. 
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Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthand 
[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Terri 


Name  of  school. 


Institution  with 
which  connected. 


Location. 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of  study. 


Principal  teacher. 


(Private  instruction) 


(Private  instruction) 


(Private  instruction) 


Philander      Smith 
College. 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


California  Military 
Academy. 


(Private  instruction) 


Den  ver     Phono 
graphic  Institute. 


Heald's     Business 
College. 

Young  Men's  Chris 
tian  Association. 


(Private  instruction) 
(Instruction  by  mail) 


Denver  University 
and  Denver  Busi- 
ness College. 


(Cogswell's  School  of 
Phonography. 


Hannum's  Hartford 
Business  College. 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 

(Private  instruction) 


Collegiate  and  Com- 
mercial Institute. 


Central  College    of 

Eclectic  Shorthand. 

College  of  Shorthand 


Rugby  Academy. . . 


Illinois  Wesleyan 
University.^ 

Evergreen  City 
Business  College. 

St.  Viateur's  Col- 
lege. 

Canton  Commercial 
College.* 


Academy  of  Short- 
hand. 


Montgomery,  Ala 
Little  Rock,  Ark  . 
Napa,  Cal , 


Napa,Cal 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Sanders,  Cal  . 
Selma,  Cal . . . 


Junel,  1882 
Sept.  30, 1882 
Jan.,       1882 

Jan.,       1882 
1878 


San  Prancisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 


Sept.  1,  1880 

July,       1880 

Nov.  1,    1881 
Oct.  1,     1882 

1880 
1881 


Denver,  Colo. 


Pueblo,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn  . . . 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Southington,  Conn 

Fargo,  Dak.  ... 


1878 
Oct.,       1882 

1869 
Dec.  25, 1881 


Fargo,  Dak 


"Wilmington,  Del.. 

Bloomington,  HI. . . 

Bloomington,  HI. . . 

Bourbonnais 

Grove,  111. 
Canton,  HI 


Chicago,  HI 


June  10, 1880 

1879 

Sept.,     1880 

1876 

Sept.,     1877 

Sept.,      1882 

Feb.  12, 1881 


F.X.Mudd 

Isaac  G.  Pollard  . . 
Lyman  L.  Palmer. 

Phil.  K.  Stockton. 

Rev.    David   Mc- 

Clure. 
W.  A.  Sanders.... 

T.  S.Price 


Ebenezer   Knowl- 
ton. 

Roscoe  L.  Eames.. 

F.  E.  Tremper  . . . 

Frank  C.  Lusk. . . 
Geo.  J.  Gray 


Miss   Grace  Bar- 
rows. 

W.  R.Samuel 

T.  W.  Hannum  . . . 

Fred'k  H.Cogswell 

William  H.  Stowe. 

Rev.      Milan     C. 

Ayres. 
Rowland  Evans... 

E.  A.  Maglone 

Wm.  J.  Hume 

J.     Geo.     Cross, 

M.A. 
Miss    Mattie    A. 

Long. 
Rev.  A.  Mainville. 

H.  C.Phelps 


Mrs.  A.  M.  L.  Cole- 
son. 


a  Classes  have  since  been  larger. 

b  Shorthand  is  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  the  college.    The  teaching  is  elementary. 

c  School  commences  the  first  week  in  November  and  continues  until  lust  week  in  April,  one  even- 
ing each  week. 

a  Only  the  reporting  style  is  taught. 

e  "Shorthand  has  always  been  on  the  list  of  studies,  but  there  is  comparatively  small  demand  for 
it,  and  the  pressure  of  college  preparation,  &c,  makes  it  difficult  for  many  to  find  time  to  study  it." 
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in  the  United  States  during  1882. 
tories.    Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.] 


Number  of  students. 

System  taught. 

Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection   with 
shorthand. 

6 
o 

00 
©   ® 

*.s 

sh45 

I 

Charge  for  tuition. 

i 

I 

O 

! 
i 

! 

-a 

s . 

1 

Day. 

Even- 
ing. 

6 

a 

ft 

11 

3 

3 

3 

1 

i 

Eh 

i 

1 

i 

«S 

28 
6 

40 
14 
20 
32 

33 

70 
18 

654 

*29 

4 

3 

.... 

6 
3 
1 

Graham's     phonog- 
raphy. 
Lindsley's   takig- 
rafy.6 

$18  for  course 

1 

? 

15 

13 

39 

2 

i 

4 
40 

2 

25c.  per  lesson 

$5  for  8  lessons 

(Regular  course).. 

$5  per  month 

$5  for  15  lessons  - . . 

$25 

3 

i 

Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  and 
Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Marsh's   phonogra- 
phy. 

Eames'     light  line 
shorthand. 

Munson' s    and 
Marsh's     phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pittman's  pho- 
nography. 

4 

i 

14 

40 

5 

s 

9 

8 

13 

64 

18 

150 
11 

11 
5 

3 

6 

132 
6 

15 
3 

2 

70 
4 

Q 

1 

12 

12 

7 
5 

Cipher -writing. . 

7 

1 

Phonic  analysis, 
or    elementary 
elocution. 

40 
c25 

8 

1 

(Sustaining  mem- 
bership.) 
$10  per  month 

$20  for  24  lessons.. 
$10  per  month 

$10  for  20  lessons.. 
$5  for  121esson8... 

9 

1 

10 

2 
1 

210 
*12 

162 

Type- writing 

52 

11 
12 

1 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

13 

1 

*25 

1 

19 

14 

1 

12 

34 

*12 

3 

13 

3 

0* 

108 

31 

6 

9 

65 

5 

4 

5 
18 

2 
9 

3 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Graham's     phonog- 
raphy, modified,  a 

Lindsl  ey '  s    t  a  k  i  g- 
rafy.e 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham' s'  phonogra- 
phy. 

Graham's  and  Benn 
Pitman's   phonog- 
raphy. 

Isaac  and  Benn  Pit- 
man's    phonogra- 
phy. 

47 
52 
38 

15 

3 
1 

Type- writing 

$12  per  month 

16 
17 
18 
19 

1 

2 

8 

1 
17 

1 
3 

.... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

$40  for  36  lessons.. 
$50  for  6  months  . . 

1 

26 

42 

45 
52 
40 
10 

J52 

20 

1 

Type  -  writing, 
grammar,    and 
composition. 

21 

3 

62 
9 
6 
3 

1 

46 
22 

$60 

22 

9 

5 

12 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Duploy6  Mainville 
phonography. 

Benn  Pitman's  and 
Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's,  Benn  Pit- 
man's, and   Long- 
ley's  phonography' 

$60  for  course 

$2  per  week 

$15  per  term 

23 

1 

24 

1 

3 

49 

3 

11 

25 

a 

4 

17 

Type-wilting  . . . 

26 

/The  teacher,  a  clergyman,  uses  shorthand  daily  for  sermon- writing,  &c. 
sons  without  charge. 
a  Since  1879  instruction  has  been  given  to  59  students. 

n  The  college  of  shorthand  has  been  heretofore  a  department  of  the  College 
i  The  Canton  Commercial  College  is  discontinued. 
j  Instruction  given  only  three  evenings  a  week. 


,  and  teaches  a  few  per- 
of  Commerce. 
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CIRCULARS    OF   INFORMATION    FOR    1884. 


Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the 
[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Terri 


Name  of  school. 


Institution  with 
which  connected. 


Location. 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of    study. 


Principal  teacher. 


27 


28 


31 


Brown  &  Holland 
Shorthand  &  Type- 
Writing  School. a 


Chicago    Shorthand 
Instituted 


Chicago   Shorthand 
Institute. 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


Shorthand  Institute 


(Private  instruction) 

(Private  instruction) 

Chas.  W.  Stagg  & 
Co.'s  College  of 
Shorthand. 


Chicago  Athenaeum 


Evening  High 
School. 

Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College. 


Northern  Illinois 
Normal  School 
and  Dixon  Busi- 
ness College. 

Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 


Onarga  Commer- 
cial College. 

Northwestern  Col- 
lege. 

Parish's  Business 
College  and  Tele- 
graphic Institute. 


Rucker's  Business 

College. 
Commercial   De- 

Sartment,  Chad- 
cck  College. 

Gem  City  Business 
College. 

Springfield  Busi- 
ness College. 

Sterling  Business 
and  Phonographic 
College. 

Central  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Elkhart  Normal 
School. 


Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI . 

Chicago,  HI 
Dixon,  111 . . 


Evanston,  HI. 


Havana,  HI . . 
Hopedale,  HI. 
Joliet,  111.... 
Onarga,  111... 


Naperville,  HI. 
Peoria,  HI...  . 


Peoria,  HI. 
Peoria,  HI. 


Pontiac,  HI. 
Quincy,  HI . 


Quincy,  HI 

Springfield,  111 
Sterling,  HI  . . . 


Danville,  Ind 

Elkhart,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Franklin,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


April,     1873 


Dec.  1,    1882 


Jan.  1, 


1882 
1878 


Sept  1,  1882 
""i88i" 


Sept.,      1881 


Sept.  1,  1882 
Jan.,       1882 


July  20, 1882 
1882 

Sept.  15, 1882 
Sept.,      1880 

Apr.  3,  1882 
1881 
1877 

1878 
Oct.  2,  1882 
Aug.  1,  1882 

1875 

1877 


Dan    Brown    and 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Holland 


Harry  F.  Lee 


Wm.  Whitford.... 
Patrick  J.  O'Shea. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hanna.. 

C.  Clement 

Rev.  J.  S.  Hanna  . . 


J.R.  Price 

C.  A.  Steinman ... 


E.N.  Currier. 


Alonzo  B.  Mars 
J.  T.  Roberts... 
Andrew  H.Wagner 
W.  R.  Lackland 


J.  L.  Nichols 
A.  S.  Parish  . 


J.  F.  Coykendall. 

Miss    Jennie    X. 
Johnson. 

Miss   Avis   Pills- 
bury. 
William  H.  Lyon  . 


L.I.  Silvari.... 
Volney  Hickox 
H.  A.  Aument . 


J.  R.  Long 

H.  A.  Mumaw  . . 
F.J.Dudley.... 


Mrs.  Laura   San- 

defur. 
Charles  W.  Stagg. 


a  In  connection  v,  ith  the  school  the  Brown  and  Holland  Shorthand  Association  has  been  organ, 
ized  for  assisting  shorthand  writers  in  obtaining  situations.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  shorthand 
writers  were  placed  in  positions  during  1882. 

&This  institute  is  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000. 

e  "  The  city  pays  the  expenses  of  teaching.    The  attendance  is  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity." 
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United  States  during  1882—  Continued. 
tories.    Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.] 


Number  of  students. 

i 

> 

>>a 

1 

0 
H 

Day. 

Even- 
ing. 

6 

a 
|l 

■9  a 

i§ 

03 

6 

1 

i 

2 

a 

9 

1,164 

247 

552 

281 

84 

71 

80 

30 

27 

19 

4 

2 

48 

17 

16 

15 

3 

150 
£65 

105 
9 

45 
6 

8 

8 

32 

3 
39 

1 
5 

2 
8 

3 
*10 

6 

20 

61 
20 

42 

19 

50 

12 

8 

23 

16 

7 

6 

4 

5 

15 

40 

4 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

3 

12 
27 

3 

13 

3 

8 

1 

5 

2 

.... 

4 

10 

4 

.... 

5 

25 

12 
11 
34 

35 
5 
3 

4 

1 

.... 

12 

10 
10 
11 

27 

13 

2 

1 
23 

8 

5 
3 

1 

1 

4 
3 

22 

9 

11 

2 

39 

6 

16 

14 

3 



System  taught. 


Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection with 
shorthand. 


1 


Charge  for  tuition, 


Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 


Munson's     phonog- 
raphy. 


Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy 

Munson  s  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Cross'  shorthand 


Type- writing  and 
business  corre 
spondence. 


Type-writing  .. 


Type-writing 


Type- writing 
Type-writing 


$20  per  month,  all 
day ;  $10  per 
month,  half-day; 
$5  per  month, 
evenings. 

$10  per  month,  all 
day;  $7  per  month, 
half  day;  $6  per 
month,  evenings. 

$30  per  term  of  3 
months. 

Nonec 


50  cents  per  lesson. 
$20  for  40  half-hour 


Cross'  shorthand . 


$8  for  10  weeks. 


$35,  full  course.. 


Lindsley's  takigrafy 
Lindsley's  takigrafy 
Lindsley's  takigrafy 
Cross'  shorthand  . . . 


40 


Lindsley's  takigrafy 
Cross'  shorthand... 


Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  and  Benn 
Pitman's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Cross'  shorthand  . . . 


Type- writing  . . . 
Type- writing  ... 


50c.  per  lesson. 
$3  per  month.. 
$9  for  course  . . 
$1  per  lesson  . . 


Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography, e 


Cross'  shorthand  . . . 
pho- 


36 


52 


$5  per  month 

75  cents  per  lesson. 

$15  per  term  of  12 

weeks. 
$1  per  week  


Benn  Pitman 
nography. 

Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 


Type- writing  and 
penmanship. 


Longley's    phonog- 
raphy. 
Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 
Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 
Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 
Graham's,  Benn  Pit- 
man's,  and   Mun- 
son's   phonogra- 
phy. 

d  A  class  in  takigrafy  was  taught  later  in  this  year  by  E.  T.  TVebb.    Day  students :  male,  16,  fe- 
male, 37;  evening  students :  male,  11;  female,  4;  by  mail,  5.    Tuition,  $35  for  three  months,  or$l  per 
lesson. 
e  Shorthand  and  telegraphy  are  elective  studies. 

39 


T  y  p  e-w  r  i  ting, 
penmanship, 
&c. 


52 


52 


$5  for  30  lessons... 
$10  for  10  weeks  . . 
$10  for  25  lessons . . 

$5  for  10  weeks 

$50  for  25  lessons. . 


27 


29 


(Regular  course) . .     47 


$25  per  term  of  12 

weeks    

$15  per  month 


49 
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Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the 
[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Terri 


Name  of  school. 


Institution  with 
which    connected. 


Location. 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of  study. 


Principal  teacher. 


64 


65 


67 


Indianapolis  Phono- 
graphic Institute. 


(Private  instruction) 

Shorthand  Depart- 
ment. 

Holmes'  Shorthand 
Business  College. 


Hadley  &  Roberts 

Academy. 
Bryant  &  Stratton 

Business  College. 
Granger's  Business 

College. 


Union    Business 
College. 


Shorthand    Depart- 
ment. 
Shorthand  Institute 


(Private  instruction) 


University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Terre  Haute  Com- 
mercial College. 

Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School. 


Destitute  of  Phonog- 
raphy. 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 
School  of  shorthand. 

(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 
School  of  shorthand. 


Elliott's  Business 
College. 

Business  College. . . 

Commercial  depart- 
ment of  Drake 
University. 

Baylies'  Commer- 
cial College. 


State  University  of 
Iowa. 


(Private  instruction) 


Cornell  College 

Oskaloosa  Business 
College. 


Atchison  Institute 


(Private  instruction) 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


Lawrence  Business 
College. 

Cruzen's  Commer- 
cial College. 


Didianapolis,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Dad. 
La  Payette,  Did . . 
La  Payette,  Did. . 

La  Porte,  Ind 

Notre  Dame,  Did. 
Terre  Haute,  Did. 
Valparaiso,  Dad  . . 
Valparaiso,  Ind  .. 


Ames,  Iowa 

Burlington,  Iowa. 


Jan.  30,1882 
Dec.  1,1882 
Oct.  1, 1882 


Sept,,  1882 
Apr.,  1878 
Sept.,  1880 
1880 
Sept.  1,1876 
June  1,1881 


Aug., 
Dec, 


1880 


Davenport,  Iowa.. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 
Dubuque,  Iowa  ... 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  . . 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Monticello,  Iowa.. 

Montour,  Iowa 

Mount  Vernon, 

Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa . . . 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.. 

Atchison,  Kans  . . . 

Ellin  wood,  Kans.. 

Lawrence,  Kans  . . 

Leavenworth, 

Kans. 
Little  River,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans 


1881 
Sept.  21, 1881 

Oct.     1, 1882 


Aug., 
Oct., 

May, 


1882 
1881 


1882 
1878 
Dec,  1880 
Nov.,  1882 
Aug.  20, 1881 
Dec,       1882 


Nov.,  1882 
May,  1882 
Apr.    1,1879 


Miss  Effie  M.  Ev- 
ans, a 
Stephen  H.  East.. 

"Walter  L.  Granger 

JohnW.Krietter.. 

Bert.  P.  Davidson 

John  B.  Holmes  . . 

B.  Stanislaus 

ClaTke. 
F.  W.  Hammill.. 

M.  G.  Kimmel... 

A.  M.  Hopkins  . . , 


A.  M.  Allen 

Leonard     White- 
man. 


S.  A.  D.  Hahn  . . 
M.  P.  Givens.... 


Chas.  B.  Dorr. 
Chas.  B.  Dorr. 


Miss    Sarah   L. 

Smith. 
E.  G.  Worden 


Eldon  Moran. 


FrecLP.Barnett.. 

Miss  Lizzie  Bur- 
night. 
J.  H.  Stevens 


Alberto  A.  Ladd. 

W.L.Howe 

W.E.Cody 

Geo.  H.  Roberts  .. 

J.  S.Zuri 

Wilbur  M.  Hayes 
J.  H.  Cruzen 


C.E.Holbrook... 
Alden  S.  Huling. .. 


a  Destruction  was  given 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

40 


Oct.,        1882 
by  Miss  Evans  during  the  year  in  Indianapolis,  Dad.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
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United  States  during  1882— Continued, 
tories.    Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.] 


Number  of  students. 


t 
c 


4 


5     ^ 


32 

3 

19 

3 

15 

25 

20 

7 

236 

29 


J    134 


Day. 


Even- 
ing. 


12 


S  0 


28 


58 


System  taught. 


Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Longley's'  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy, improved. 

Taliaferro's  phonet- 
ic shorthand. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  and 
Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy.& 

Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Lindsley's  ta tig- 


Type- writing 


40 


Average    $25    for 
course. 

$1  per  lesson,  pri- 
vately. 
$5  for  short  course, 


Spelling  reform 


None. 


rafy 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography "devel- 
oped" byMoran. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Lindsley's  t  a  k  i  g- 
rafy. 

Lindsley's  t  a  k  i  g- 
rafy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Munson's  phonogra- 
pby. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

b  "Much  interest  is  manifested,  the  demand  for  instruction  is  growing,  and  greater  attention  will 
be  given  this  branch  in  future.  It  is  believed  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  shorthand  will  be  al- 
most universally  taught  in  common  schools  as  well  as  colleges  and  universities,  and  practised  to  great 
advantage." 

41 


Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection with 
shorthand. 


Type- writing. 


Type- writing 

Type- writing  and 
business  corre- 
spondence. 


Type- writing  . . 
Type- writing  .. 


Type- writing 


©  as 

U  « 


52 


52 


52 


Charge  for  tuition. 


$20  for  24  lessons. 

$10  per  month 

$25  for  course 


$20  for  6  months 
$40;  $75;  $100... 
$20  a  year 


$2.50  fortermof  ten 

weeks. 
$40  for  full  course. 


$5  for201es8ons... 
$30  day,  $20  even 

ing,      for     three 

months. 
$25     for     three 

months. 
$5  for  30  lessons 


$5  for  30  lessons.. . 

$10  per  term 

$3  for  short  course. 


$10  per  month 

$20  for  25  lessons.. 

$25  for  course 

None 

$50  for  course 

$5  for  20  lessons  - . . 

$10  for  short  course. 
$1  per  lesson 


64 


65 


67 
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Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the 
[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Terri 


87 


100 

101 
102 
103 

104 

105 
106 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 

112 


Name  of  school. 


(Private  instruction) 


Evening  School    of 
Shorthand 


(Private  instruction) 


Baltimore  School  of 
Shorthand  and 
Type  Writing. 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


Allen    Stenographic 
Institute. 


Boston     Phono- 
graphic Institute. 


(Instruction  by  mail) 

French's     Steno- 
graphic Institute. 


(Private  instruction) 


(Private  instruction) 


Institution  with 
which    connected. 


Location. 


Normal  Institute. . . 

Bryant&  Str  atton's 
Business  College. 


Sacred  Heart  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific 
Society  of  the  Pas- 
sionists. 

Saint  Xavier  Insti- 
tute. 

Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Boys'  High  School. . 


Soule's  Commercial 
College  and  Lite- 
rary Institute. 

East  Maine  Confer- 
ence Seminary. 

Dirigo  Business 
College  and  Tele- 
graph Institute. 


Rockland  Commer- 
cial College. 


Eaton  and  Bur- 
nett's Business 
College. 


Sadler's  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business 
College. 


Boston  Evenjng 
High  School. 

Sawyer's  Commer- 
cial College. 


French's  Business 
College. 

Moriarty's  Busi- 
ness College. 


Louisa,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 
Louisville,  Ky 
Louisville,  Ky 


Louisville,  Ky  . . . 
Louisville,  Ky  . . . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La . 

Bucksport,  Me... 
Dirigo,  Me 


Portland,  Me  . . 
Rockland,  Me . 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 
Baltimore,  Md 
Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass . . 


Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass . 
Boston,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass. 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of  study. 


Jan.    9,  1882 
Oct.    1,  1882 


1882 

Oct.  16,  1882 
Oct.,  1881 
Jan.  1, 1882 
Sept.,  1882 
Oct.     1,  1882 

Dec,  1881 
Sept.   1,1882 

1882 
Sept.,  1880 
Oct.  1, 1875 

1881 


Oct. 


1877 
1878 
1880 

1879 

June  1,1880 
Jan.,  1882 
Dec.       1881 


Sept.,      1880 


Principal  teacher. 


HT.Lyttleton... 

W.  L.  Robinson  . . . 

Miss  Mary  E.  Saun 

ders. 
Rev.    Nicholas  J. 
Ward. 

Rev.  Bro.  Isodore. 

Wm.  Alfred    Kel- 

lond. 
D.H.  Buckley 


Wm.  W.  Daniels  . 
W.A.Crane 


J.  F.  Knowlton 
R.  B.  Capen 


W.  E.  Hickcox  . . . 

G.  A.  Kilgore 

Eugene  L.  Didier 

R.G.Chaney 


G.G.Baker 


William    Carpen- 
ter, c 
R.G.  Chaney 


William  Carpenter 

G.G.Allen 

Stephen  O'Meara. . 
Mrs.  M.S.  A.  Derby. 

Frank  R.  Miller. . . 
C.  W.  Purrington. . 


1881    Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
I    rows. 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
rows. 


Mr  8.     Mary 
Chandler. 


a  No  advanced  instruction  given.    Pupils  acquire  a  speed  of  70  to  80  words  per  minute. 
6  Shorthand  is  taught  in  literary  classes  as  a  regular  branch,  but  not  in  commercial  department. 
c  Instruction  has  been  given  by  this  gentleman  in  Baltimore  to  120  persons,  many  of  whom  are 
actively  engaged  in  reporting  work. 
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United  States  during  1882  — Continued. 
tories.    Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.  1 


Number  of  students. 


© 

n  • 
K2 

1 

o 
H 


48 

*100 

4 

112 

io 

12 

40 
50 
40 

18 

24 
38 
20 

10 

103 
175 
37 


Day. 


95 

«*20 

15 

15 


100: 


112 


10 


Even- 
ing. 


45 


31 


47 


42 


10 


12 


12 


System  taught. 


Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Scott-Browne's  pho- 
nography. 

Pernin-Duploye 
phongraphy. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 


Munson's  phonog- 
raphy, a 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Daniel's 


phono^ 


Munson's 
raphy.6 


Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Pernin-Duploye 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  and 
Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  and 
Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 


Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection with 
shorthand. 


Type-writing.. 


22 


Allen's 

phy- 


phonogra- 


Isaac  Pitman's, 
Longley's,  and 
other  systems  of 
phonography. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 
Graham's  phonogra- 

Graham's  and  Benn 
Pitman's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 


Type- writing  .. 
Type-wriiing  . . 


39 


Charge  for  tuition. 


Regular  course.. 
$25  for  3  months. 
$10  for  course... 
None 


50  cents  a  month.. 

(Membership  in  as 

sociation.) 
None 


for  course 


$5  for  10  lessons . . 


Punctuation 


Type- writing 


Phonetic  read- 
ing and  type- 
writing. 


43 
52 

52 

42 
50 
52 

26 

d48 
20 
21 


$8  per  month 

$15  for  12  lessons ; 

type-writing,  $1C 

per  month. 
$4  per  month 


$42  per  school  year ; 

2  lessons  per  week. 
$10  per  term  of  13 

weeks. 
$5  per  month 


:10  per  term  of  13 
weeks. 


$12  per  month 

None 

$20  for  24  lessons.. 


$35  for  course 


$35  for  3  months, 

day ;  $25,  evening. 

$1  per  lesson 


$1  per  lesson 


$25  for  30  lessons  . . 


100 

101 
102 
103 

104 

105 
106 

107 

108 
109 
110 
111 

112 


d  "Three  months  is  the  usual  time  required  for  fitting  persons  for  entering  the  profession." 
e Estimated.     "Scores  of  young  men  and  women  in  Boston  begin  shorthand;  not  one  in  ten  does  it 
in  earnest,  consequently  few  make  any  practical  use  of  it." 
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Slati8tic8  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the 

[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Terri 


113 
114 

115 
116 


117 

118 

119 

120 
121 

122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 
137 

138 

139 

140 

141 


Name  of  school. 


(Private  instruction ) 

Powell  and  Hick- 
cox's  School  of 
Shorthand.  6 


(Private  instruction) 
Lowell   Stenograph- 
ic    and     Business 
School. 
(Instruction  by  mail) 


(Private  instruction) 
(P  rivate  instruction) 

( Private  instruction) 


Pernin's  Shorthand 
Institute. 

(Private  instruction) 

(Private  instruction) 

( Private  instruction) 


Phonographic  Insti- 
tute 
( Private  instruction ) 


Taliaferro's  College 
of  Shorthand. 


Institution  ■with 
which   connected. 


School  of  Lan- 
guages. 

Worn  en '8  Educa- 
tional and  Indus 
trial  Union. 

Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Young  Men'sChris- 
tian  Union. 

Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute. 


Springfield      Colle- 
giate Institute. 
Wellesley  College. . 

College  of  Com- 
merce of  Adrian 
College. 


Mayhew  Business 
College. 

Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton  Business  Uni- 
versity. 


Location. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass . 
Boston,  Mass . 


Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Cottage  City,  Mass 


Chelsea,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass.. 


Salem,  Mass. 
Springfield, 
"Wellesley,  Mass.  - 
Adrian,  Mich 


Adrian,  Mich  . 
Allegan,  Mich. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 


ArehihaM's  Busi- 
ness College. 

Darlin  :'s  Business 
College. 


Southwestern  Com- 
mercial College. 


P.  Rittner's  Com- 
mercial Institute. 

Saint  Joseph  Com- 
mercial College. 


East    Saginaw, 

Mich. 
Jackson. Mich  ... 


Lansing,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Rochester,  Minn  . . 

Saint  Paul,  Minn. . 
Bolivar,  Mo 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of  study. 


Sept.   1,1882 


1878 

Jan.,       1874 
Sept.  1,1882 


1878 
Sept.,  1881 
Oct.  21,  1882 
Sept.  8,  1882 

1881 


Dec,       1880 
Oct.  15,  1882 


Dec, 


1882 
1882 


Kansas  City,  Mo  .- 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo. . 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo. . 


Saint  Louis,  Mo . 


May,       1881 
Sept.  1,  1882 


Oct.   1, 
Sept., 


Dec, 


1881 
1882 


1880 
1881 
Sept.  12, 1882 


Principal  teacher. 


Wm.  B.Wright... 

H.  V.  Powell  and 
W.E.Hickcox.   - 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
rows. 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
rows. 

Marshall  Meriam . . 

Lewis  B.  Johnson. 

T.  J.  Ellinwood  . . . 


Adam  Howe  . . 
O.  M.  Cousens . 


Ered  Tebbets 
Chas.  Mayr... 


Mrs.  Mary  Alder- 
son  Chandler. 
W.H.  Carrier 


C.D.Hardy 

Rev.  I.  W.  McKee- 
ver. 

Miss  Clara  B.  Kel- 
logg. 

ElishaE.  Mayhew. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Pernin. 


Mrs.     D.    W.   Le 

Valley. 
Thos.  I.  Daniel.... 

Geo.  C.  Higbee  — 


T.  X.  Jones 
D.  Darling  . 


Eflwd.  McCourt... 
H.  A.  Ingram 


Mrs.  Gusta  Talia- 
ferro. 
J.  C.  Steinbrecher 

Bro.  Baldwin 


F.  "W.  Haid 


Haid's  Shorthand 
and  Type- "Wilting 
Academy. 

a  "  Pupils  are  not  persevering  in  this  study,  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  proficiency  in  reporting 
being  too  much  for  the  average  scholar." 

6 School  discontinued.  "It  is  our  opinion,  baaed  on  a  careful  observance  of  the  results,  that  pho- 
nography should  no£< be  taught  iu  schools.  It  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  take  up  the 
study  of' shorthand  who  ever  put  it  to  practical  use  is  very  small  indeed,  so  tlie  time  of  the  majority 
is  wasted.  Phonography  is  good  for  nothing  except  for  reporting,  business  dictation,  law,  or  newspaper 
work,  and  one's  time  is  absolutely  wasted  in  the  study  who  falls  short  of  this.    Not  so  with  regard  to 
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Untied  Siates  during  1882 — Continued, 
tories.    Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.] 


Number  of  students. 

System  taught. 

Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection   with 
shorthand. 

6 

.9 

%  © 

©  ks 

*.s 

■si 

© 

i 

a 

Charge  for  tuition. 

t 

8 

1 

© 
© 

■a 
2  • 

«  fed 

I'J 

1 

o 
H 

Day. 

Even- 
ing. 

© 
a 

u  ^ 

»"S 

.as 

a-0 
853 

C 

i 

.2 

»2 

ea 
S 

9j 

* 

© 
"3 
S 
© 

6 

28 

9 

10 

102 

38 

6tol2 

28 
28 

6 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography.a 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Benn  Pitman,  modi- 
fled. 

Gabelsberger's   ste- 
nography. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

15 

52 

$50  for  course 

$20  for  24  lessons.. 

IIS 

10 

18 

200 
to 
300 

114 

1 

8 
10 

115 

1 

15-20 

c20 
12 

116 

92 

38 

10 

(Membership      in 

association.) 
$3  for    course    to 

members. 
$15  for  5  weeks 

$10  for  short  course 

117 

118 

119 

10 
10 

50 

1^0 

5 

3 

12 

8 

1V,1 

$1  per  lesson 

$15  for  20  lessons.. 

m 

16 

50 

9 

<Z19 
3 

6 

30 

49 

7 

18 

11 

e41 

11 

11 
17 

162 

14 

15 

15 

4 

8 

.... 

4 
50 

Type- writing  . . . 

40 
30 
39 

52 

123 

8 

19 
3 

12 
15 

1 

1?5 

4 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 
Lind  sley '  s  takigrafy 

Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 

Pernin-Duploy6 
phonography. 

Pernin-Duploy6 
phonography. 

Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Scovil's    shorthand. 

Taliaferro's     pho- 
netic shorthand. 

Benn  Pitman'spho- 
nography. 

Graham's  and  Benn 
Pitman' 8  phonog- 
raphy. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

$5  for  12  lessons... 

1^6 

1?7 

2 
6 
8 

2 

8 
24 

2 

4 
2 

7 

25  cents  per  lesson. 

$10  per  month 

$30  per  year 

$30  for  course 

$15  for  24  lessons . . 
50  cents  per  lesson. 

$12  per  month 

$20  per  term 

i?a 

Penmanship 

Type-writing  . . . 

50 
34 

129 
130 

131 

10 

8 

.... 
2 
3 
2 
2 

13? 

8 
20 
7 

3 
3 
4 

133 

18 

.... 

Type-writing  . . . 
Penmanship 

50 
52 

134 
135 

7 

4 

136 

17 

84 

9 

36 

44 

$15  for  18  weeks. .. 

$50  for  course 

$5  per  month 

137 

i 

27 
2 

39 

3 

13 

42 

138 

? 

139 

a 

44 
52 

140 

i 

3 

3 

9 

1 

Type-writing  . . . 

$50  for  course 

141 

the  ordinary  school  studies ;  arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling,  and  the  higher  studies  may  be  partially 
learned  with  advantage  to  the  pupil,  but  phonography  partially  learned  is  of  no  possible  benefit." 

c  Instruction  given,  one  lesson  a  week  for  twenty  weeks. 

d  "Arrangements  are  perfected  whereby  students  from  Evans'  Business  College  can  be  admitted  to 
class  if  desired." 

e  "  The  ratio  of  increase  since  December  31,  1882,  to  the  present  time  (September  29,  1883)  is  as  one 
to  three." 


11951— c  I  2 3 


45 


34 
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Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the 
[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Ten  i 


142 

143 

144 
145 

146 

147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 

165 

166 

167 
168 
169 


Name  of  school. 


Martin's  Shorthand 
and  Type- Writing 
Institute. 

Saint  Louis  Short- 
hand Institute. 

(Private  instruction ) 


( Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


(Private  instruction) 

(Private  instruction) 

Plainfield  School  of 
Takigrafy. 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


The  Modern  Steno- 
graphic School. 
(Private  instruction) 


Institution  with 
which  connected. 


Wyman  Commer- 
cial College. 

School  of  Practice, 
Penacook  Acad- 
emy. 


Hasbrouck    Insti- 
tute. 
Parochial  School... 

Coleman   Business 
College. 
"Newark  Academy . 

New  Jersey  Busi- 
ness College. 


Folsom's  Business 
College. 


Brooklyn  Library  . 

Evening  High 
School. 

French's  Business 
&  Telegraph  Coll. 

St.  James'  Com- 
mercial School. 

"Wright's  Business 
College. 

Young  Men's 
Christian  Associ- 
ation. 

Bryant's  Business 
College. 


Location. 


Saint  Louis,  Mo  . . 


Saint  Louis,  Mo 


Alda,  Neb... 
Omaha,  Neb 


Fisherville.N.H.. 

Camden,  N.J 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J. . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. . 

Newark,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Plainfield,  N.  J.... 

Albany,  N.Y 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  NY.... 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 

Buffalo.N.Y 

Buffalo.N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Buffalo.N.Y 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of  study. 


Mar.  2,  1876 


Oct.  15,  1882 

June,      1882 
Sept.  4,  1882 

1879 


Dec.  1,   1882 


Principal  teacher. 


R.  Martin 


Arthur  J.  Barnes . . 


I.  B.  E.  Arnold. 
W.  S.  Paulson  . . . 


J.H.Larry. 
J.  S.  Rogers 


I  Rev.  Thomas  Hey- 

I    wood. 
Sept.,     1882  !  J.  S.  White 


Oct. 


1, 1882 

1880 

Sept.,     1882 

Sept.   1,1882 


Aug.,      1882 
Dec.    2,1881 


Sept., 


Mar. 


1876 
1875 
1875 

1879 

1872 

1875 
1882 


1878 
Oct.  17,1882 
Nov.,      1881 


J.  S.White 

H.F.Brown 

T.F.Crane 

C.O.Sutton 

T.F.  Crane  v 

A.  B.  C.  Salmon  . . 

D.  P.  Lindsley 

Stuart  G.  Speir 

Stuart  G.  Speir — 

D.  F.  Hamon 

T.  J.  Ellin  wood... 

T.J.  Ellinwood... 

Eobt.    J.  Cum- 

mines,  jr. 
Rev.  Bro.  Castoris. 

Miss  M.  T.  Brodt . 

T.  J.  Ellinwood  . . . 

Geo.  W.  Davis 

Herbert  A.  Briggs 
J.  W.  Parker  . 
J.  W.  Parke" 


Young  Men's 
Christian  Associ- 
ation. 

a  "  The  charge  for  scholarship  advanced  during  the  year  from  $35  to  $45." 
b  "Phonography  and  the  type-writer  are  coming  more  and  more  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  thb 
for  amanuenses  and  clerks  who  can  use  both  is  constantly  increasing." 

c  "  That  stenograph v  should  be  accorded  a  place  in  the  public  school  instruction  of  our  cou,  iy 
admits  of  easy  demonstration.  In  whatever  pursuit  a  student  may  in  after  life  engage,  a  knowledge 
of  shorthand  will  almost  surely  be  of  great  advantage.  That  its  study  involves  a  healthy  mental  train- 
ing is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  art.  With  the  simplified  systems 
now  before  the  public,  its  acquisition  is  no  longer  a  task  of  great  magnitude,  but  it  can  be  made  a  pleas- 
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United  States  during  1882— Continued. 
tones.     Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.] 


Number  of  students. 


i 


Day. 


119  |  24 

I 
15  |     3 

5 

26 

12 


27  |  13 

I 
18  !.... 

20  I  20 

63     33 


45 


Even- 
ing. 


42 


15 


17 


*100    . 


20 


20 


17 


System  taugbt. 


Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

White's   phonogra- 


Wl 


phonogra- 


hite 
phy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Scott-Browne's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Munson's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Lindsley's  takigra- 
fy- 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nogiaphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Isaac  PitmaD's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy- 

Munson's  phonogra- 
phy- 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Munson's  phonogra- 
phy- 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy- 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Thornton's  phonog- 
raphy, c 

Lindsiey's  takigra- 
fy- 

Lindsley's  takigra- 
fy. d 


Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection with 
shorthand. 


Type- writing  .. 


Type-writing  . . 


Punctuation  and 
paragraphing. 


Penmanship  ... 
Type-writing  b. 


Type-w  r  i  t  i  n  s 
and  correspond 
ence. 


Type-w  riting 
and  penmanship 

Type-writing  . . . 


fco 


52 


52 


52 


50 


Charge  for  tuition. 


$45  for  course  a 


$60  for  course 
None 


$18  for  24  lessons.. 

$5  per  term  of  12 

weeks. 
$25  per  quarter 

$100 


$5  for  10  weeks  .  . . 

$1  per  month 

$20  for  10  weeks.. 
$1  per  lesson 


$10    and  $15   per 
month. 


$1  per  lesson 


$5  to  $15  per  quar- 
ter. 
None 

$10  for  20  lessons . . 

None 

$40  per  year 


$2  per  season . 
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;  $40  for  4   months, 
!    day;    $18   for   12 
I     weeks,  evening. 
;  $50  for  course 


32  ;  $25  for  course 

| 
28  I  (Membership  in 
I    association.) 


142 

143 

144 
145 

.    146 

147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 

165 

1C6 

167 

168 
169 


ant  and  fascinating  study.  In  Germany  the  study  of  shorthand  in  the  schools  and  universities  is  very 
goneral,  and  the  beneficial  effects  are  universally  acknowledged.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  study 
could  not  be  as  advantageously  pursued  in  our  own  schools.  Our  systems  of  shorthand  are  no  more 
difficult  of  acquisition,  and  are  no  less  legible,  while  in  point  of  speed  they  are  greatly  superior.  Intel- 
ligent instructors  are,  as  a  rule,  very  easily  convinced  of  the  advantages  shorthand  offers,  and  well  di- 
rected efforts  toward  its  general  introduction  would  soon  accomplish  the  result  desired."— Geo.  H. 
Thounton. 
d  Instruction  is  elementary ;  advanced  lessons  given  privately. 
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Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the 
[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Terri 


Name  of  school. 


Institution  with 
which  connected. 


Location. 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of  study. 


Principal  teacher. 


170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 

178 
179 

180 
181 
182 

183 
184 
185 

186 

187 

188 
189 
190 

191 


Wyckoffs     Phono- 
graphic Institute. a 


Canandaigua  Acad- 
emy. 

Chautauqua  School 
of  Languages. 

Allen  Business  Col- 
lege. 

State  Normal 
School. 


Culver's  Phono 
graphic  Institute. 

Burnz'     School     of 
Shorthand. 

Cooper  Union  Free 
Class. 


(Instruction  by  mail) 


(Private  instruction) 

(Private  instruction) 

New  York  School  of 
Phonography. 

School  of  Shorthand. 


Scott-Browne's  Col- 
lege of  Phonog- 
raphy. 

Standard  Phono- 
graphic Academy. 

Stolze  Stenographic 
Society. 

Union  School  of  Ste- 
nography and  Type- 
Writing. 

Walworth's  Steno- 
graphic Institute. 


Lima  Business  Col 
lege  and  Short- 
Hand  Institute. 


C  anandaigua,  N.  T. 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Elmira,  N.Y 

Geneseo,  N.  Y  — 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Lima,  N.  Y 


Cooper  Institute. . 

Evening    High 
School. 


Paine's      Business 

College. 
Paine's       Uptown 

Business  College. 


Packard' 8  Business 
College. 


Union  Stenographic 
and  Type-writing 
Association. 


Lockport,  N.  Y. . 
New  York,  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y... 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nov.  8,1882 
July,  1881 
Aug.  15, 1882 
1880 
Apr.,  1882 
Aug.  26, 1882 

July  1,1881 
1870 
1872 
Oct.,  1867 
Jan.,  1882 
1875 
1877 


1875 


Nov.,      1872 


Feb.l,    1882 


Sept.,     1871 


L.  L  Gildersleeve  . 

Wm.  D.  Bridge 

H.  D.Wilcox 

Mr.  Brodie 

MissMaryA.Adsit 
E.  O.  Terry 


W.  E.  Culver 


Mrs.  Eliza  B. 

Burnz. 
Mrs.    Eliza   B. 

Burnz. 
George  White 


James  H.  Fish  . 
Miss  M.  T.Brodt.. 
Samuel  A.  Johnson 

Dr.  E.  A.  Davis... 
Milton  W.  Smith . 
D.S.Geer 


Miss  Lottie  Hill  . . 


D.  L.  Scott-Browne 


Andrew  J.  Graham 


F.  O.  Dettman 


Miss  Mary  F.  Sey 
mour. 

C.  A.  Walworth  . . 


It 


o '/This  institution  was  successfully  carried  on  for  ten  years,  up  to  1879,  when  it  was  closed. 
Was  reopened  in  April,  1882,  in  a  different  building  and  on  a  different  plan." 
b  "The  school  is  open  from  2  to  9  p.  M.,  and  students  come  at  hours  which  suit  them  best." 
c  "The  Cooper  Union  free  class  in  phonography  is  taught  on  every  Monday  evening  from  the 
first  Monday  in  October  to  the  third  Monday  in  December,  and  from  the  last  Monday  in  January  to  the 
last  in  April ;  twelve  lessons  in  each  course.  Both  courses  consist  of  thorough  elementary  instruction, 
with  correction  of  test  lessons  on  the  blackboard.  A  certain  number  of  pages  of  the  text  book  are  as- 
signed at  each  lesson  to  be  worked  up.  During  the  course  of  twelve  lessons  the  pupils  learn  to  read 
and  correspond  in  shorthand,  and  they  are  also  carefully  taught  how  to  further  study  and  practice 
after  the  class  closes,  until  they  are  able  to  apply  the  art  for  practical  purposes.  The  students  are 
chiefly  young  people  who,  being  engaged  in  business  during  the  day,  have  only  a  few  evening  hours 
to  give  to  the  study.  This  class  was  the  result  ot  representations  made  by  the  teacher  to  Mr.  Peter 
Cooper  in  1872,  in  regard  to  the  suitability  of  shorthand  work  for  women.    The  first  classes  were  com- 
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37 


Number  of  students. 


200 

*85 


18 
12 

6 

5 

45 

51 

/*100 

50 
14 
19 

125 


Day. 


12 


42 


14 


15 


Even- 
ing. 


12 


50 


•2  a 


l?g 


h     Ph 


48 


65 


26 


System  tanght. 


Cross'  shorthand 


Graham's  phonogra- 
Pby. 

Munson's  phonogra- 
pby. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
pby. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy- 

Munson's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Burnz'  phonic  short- 
hand. 

Burnz'  phonic  short- 
hand. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Burnz'  phonic  short- 
hand. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's,  Pitman's, 
and  Graham's 
phonography. 

Lindsley's  tak'igrafy 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy, modified. 

B  e  n  n  Pitman's, 
Munson's,  and 
Graham's  pho- 
nography. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy, e 


Benn  Pitman's  and 
other  systems  of 
phonography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Stolze-Michaelis 
stenography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 


Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection with 
shorthand. 


Type- writing  . . . 
Type- writing  . . . 


Correspondence, 
type-writing, 
and  penman- 
ship. 


Type-writing 

Type-writing 


20 
(6) 
c24 
d24 


52 


44 


52 


52 

24-28 

#44 

50 


Charge  for  tuition. 


$10  for  20  lessons.. 
$50  for  6  months... 


$100  per  year. 
$15  per  year. . 


$75    for     course ; 

$15  per  month. 

None , 


None 

$30  for  course 

$12  for  24  lessons.. 
$10  for  20  lessons.. 


$1 0  for  short  course; 
$30  for  full  course. 
$1  per  lesson 


$10  for  12  lessons. 


$15  for  11  weeks  . . 


170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
184 
185 

1F6 


$20  for  20  lessons..!  187 


75  cents  per  lesson  188 
None 189 


$18  for  24  lessons 
in  class. 

$75  for  course  . . . 


190 


191 


Munson's   phonog- 
raphy. 

posed  of  women  only,  it  being  desired  that  the  Cooper  Institute  should  provide  for  a  thorough  course 
of  daily  instruction  extending  over  several  months,  sufficient  to  train  women  to  be  competent  short- 
baud  amanuenses.  But  the  only  provision  yet  made  by  the  managers  is  the  grant  of  a  room  free  of 
charge  for  one  night  in  the  week." 

d  "Course  of  two  years:  first  year  for  beginners,  completing  corresponding  style;  second  year  for 
advanced  students,  through  the  reporting  style." 

e  "Until  January  1,  1883,  phonography  was  only  taught  incidentally.  This  year  (1883)  a  new  pho- 
nographic department  has  been  opened,  with  James  N.  Kimball  as  principal,  and  70  pupils  have  been 
under  instruction,  many  of  them  devoting  the  whole  day  to  phonography  and  type-writing," 

/  "This  college  has  graduated  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  persons." 

g  "  The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  terms  of  twenty-four  lessons,  extending  over  a  period  of  from 
four  to  twelve  weeks,  from  two  to  six  lessons  being  taken  in  each  week." 
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Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the 
[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Terri 


Name  of  school. 


Institution  with 
which  connected. 


Location. 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of  study. 


Principal  teacher. 


192 

193 
194 

195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
24>1 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 
215 

216 
217 

218 

219 
220 


(Instruction  by  mail) 

Chaffee's    Phono- 
graphic  Institute. 


Young  "Women's 
Christian  Associa- 
tion. 


New  York,  N.Y... 


Norwich,  N.  Y 
Oswego,  N.  Y  . 


College  of    Stenog- 
raphy. 


Seymour     Smith 
Academy. 


(Private  instruction) 


Schuylerville  Union 

School. 
Mead's       Business 

College. 


Troy  College  of  Te- 
legraphy and  Pho- 
nography. 


St.  Mary's  Commer- 
cial Academy. 


(Private  instruction) 


Akron  Phonographic 
Institute. 


(Private  instruction) 

Shorthand  and  Type- 
Writer  Institute. 

Phonographic  De- 
partment. 

(Private  instruction) 


National      Phono- 
graphic Institute. 
(Instruction  by  mail) 

Phonetic  department 

(Instruction  by  mail) 


Watertown  Busi- 
ness College. 

West  Winfield 
Academy. 


Northwestern  Ohio 
Normal  School. 

Akron  Business 
College. 

Public  school 


Hughes      High 

School. 
Nelson's    Business 

College. 
Night  High  School. 


Spencerian    Busi- 
ness College. 


Standard  Business 
College  and  School 
of  Science. 

Columbus  Business 
College. 


Miami  Commercial 
College. 


National  Normal 
"University. 


PinePlains.N.Y.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y  . . . 
Schuylerville.N.Y. 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Troy.N.Y 


Watertown,  N.Y.. 

W.  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Whitestone,  L.  I., 

N.Y. 
Ada,  Ohio 


Akron,  Ohio 

Belpre,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 


Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 


Columbus,  Ohio  . . . 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Dayton,  Ohio.. 

Findlay,  Ohio  . 
Lebanon,  Ohio 


1879 


1871 

1879 

1877 

Sept.  4,  1882 

Julyl,    1882 

1879 

1865 

Oct.  10,   1882 

Sept.1,  1881 

1881 
Sept.,  1878 
June,     1881 

1872 
Oct.  1,  1882 
Oct.,        1882 

1860 
Nov.  13, 1882 
Oct.  1,  1881 
Feb.,       1881 

1876 


Oct.  2,    1882 


May,       1882 


Sept.,      1882 


June,      1882 


Mrs.ElizaB.  Burna 

Theo.C.Rose  .. 
W.  G.  Chaffee  . . 


Rev.  A.  Mattice, 

A.M. 
E.  A.  Power 


Miss    Abby    C. 

Uayes. 
Chas.  W.  Berry. . . 

Bev.  A.  R.  Seaman 

Bev.  Bio.  Famian . 

W.  F.  Fitzgerald  . 

Charles  E.Cole... 

Leigh  R.  Hunt 

L.  Fowler 

D.L.  Pettey 

O.  S.  Warner,  A.M. 

A.  W.  Simpson 

J.  H.  Bromwell 

Jerome  B.  Howard. 
Charles  M. Cist  ... 

C.  W.Peake 

Elias  Longley 

T.M.Garvin 


F.S.Dean 

H.DayGould.M.S, 


Wm.  Brinkerhoff. 
H.ELShauck 


Dr.  H.  B.  Clifton 

W.  A.  Yingling  . 
E.  McCulley  .... 


a  "The  stenographic  class  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  taught  with  the  ob- 
ject of  thoroughly  fitting  young  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  for  positions  as  shorthand 
amanuenses.  The  class  meets  every  day  for  two  hours'  study  and  practice,  the  lessons  being  given  two 
©r  three  times  a  week.  In  from  four  to  sevenmonths  th«  pupils  become  qualified  for  and  take  positions 
in  business  houses.  The  success  of  the  three  classes  which  have  been  taught  since  1879  has  been  very 
marked.  In  no  case  has  a  student  who  has  attended  regularly  through  the  term  failed  to  attain  the 
needed  proficiency  to  do  satisfactory  work  ;  there  is,  of  course,  a  difference  shown  in  the  business  abilitv 
pnd  judgment,  often  arising  from  defective  school  education  and  limited  literary  attainments;  but  all 
the  graduates  have  in  a  short  time  found  emploj^ment.    There  are  31  students  in  the  present  (1883)  class.'' 
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tories.    Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.] 


Number  of  students. 


Day. 


Even- 
ing. 


System  taught. 


Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection with 
shorthand. 


Charge  for  tuition 


«23 


23 


180 

2 

65 
2 
18-25 
10 
90 
30 

6 

2 

10 

81 

7 

20 

617 

*35 

c90 

7 

*50 

59 

11 

24 

40 


94 

2 
40     25 


20 


2    . 


90 


30 


90 


16 


15 


11 


12 


13 


12 


31 


10 


15 


10 


10 


15 


11 


10 


15 


13 


Burnz'  phonic  short- 
hand. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Scovil's  shorthand . . 
Lindsley's  takigrafy 

Pitman's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Muuson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Scovil's  shorthand.. 

Lindsley's  takigrafy 


30 


None. 


Penmanship  and 
type- writing. 


Telegraphy 


50  cents  a  lesson 
$12  per  month . . . 


$6  for  12  weeks.. 
$50  for  course  . . . 


Telegraphy  . 
Penmanship 


$15  for  20  lessons.. 

$100    for    private 

course. 
$10  per  quarter 

$20  for  24  lessons.. 


$15  per  year 

$10  for  20  lessons.. 

$10  per  quarter 

$10   through  text 
book. 

$10 


None 

$12  for  20  lessons. 


Type-writing 

Type-writing 

Type-writing 
Type-writing 

Type-writing 


$15  for  24  lessons.. 

$50  for  course 

$40  for  3  months... 

$10  for  12  lessons  . . 
$12. 50  for  short  and 

$20      for      full 

course. 
$45  for  course 


Type- writing 


$100  for  full  course 


Type-writing  . . 
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192 

193 
194 

195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 


204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 
215 

216 


217 
218 


219 

220 


Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography, modified 
Graham's'     phonog- 
raphy. 
Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 
Lindsley's  takigrafy 
Longley's     phonog- 
raphy. 

6  "  The  class  is  made  up  of  boys  of  the  upper  grades  of  Hughes  High  School,  who  meet  twice  a 
week  after  the  close  of  school  to  study  shorthand." 

c  "About  105  male  and  16  female  students  originally  composed  the  classes  (two),  which  ulti- 
mately fell  in  number.  At  present,  the  close  of  this  term,  most  of  the  pupils  can  write  60  to  80  words 
per  minute.  This  for  thirteen  weeks'  instruction  is  generally  considered  a  good  result.  The  progress 
of  the  class  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and  has  convinced  ali  who  have  observed  it  of  the  entire  feasi- 
bility of  making  the  subject  a  branch  of  general  public  instruction." 
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221 

222 
223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 
229 
230 

231 

232 

233 
234 
235 
236 

237 

238 
239 

240 


Name  of  school. 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


Xenia  Tachygraphic 
Association. 


(Private  instruction) 


(Private  instruction) 


(Private  instruction) 


Douglass'  School  of 
Phonography. 

Evening    class     for 
workingwomen. 


241  :  (Instruction  by  mail) 

242  i  Philadelphia  College 

of  Eclectic  Short- 
hand. 

243  Philadelphia  College 
of  Practical  Pho- 
nography. 

Philadelphia  School 
of  Phonography. 


244 
245 


246 


247 


(Instruction  by  mail) 

Pittsburgh  College 
of  Shorthand. 


Institution  with 
which  connected. 


Mount  Union  Col- 
lege. 

Champion  City  Col- 
lege. 

Youngstown  Busi- 
ness College  and 
Institute  of  Pen- 
manship. 

Xenia  Theological 
Seminary. 

Business  depart- 
ment of  Willa- 
mette University. 


Allentown  Business 

College. 
Altoona    Business 

College. 

Chester  Academy.. 


Mansfield  Business 
College 

Bethany  Sabbath 
Schooi 

Clarke's  Business 
and  Shorthand  In- 
stitute. 


New  Century  Club 
Franklin  Institute. . 

Girard  College 


Cochran's  Business 
Night  School. 

Curry  Institute  and 
Union  Business 
College. 


Location. 


Mansfield,  Ohio 


Massillon,  Ohio  . . . 
Mount  Union,  Ohio 


Springfield,  Ohio . . 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Xenia,  Ohio . 
Salem,  Oreg . 


Allegheny,  Pa 
Allentown,  Pa 
Altoona,  Pa  — 


Chester,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Mansfield,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  .. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa . . . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 


Pittsburgh,  Pa . . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa . . 


Date  of  in  - 
troduction 
of  study. 


Oct. 


1879 


1865 
Sept.  4,1882 
June  1,1882 

Jan.,       1881 
Sept.,      1880 


1877  (?) 
Sept.,      1879 

Oct.  30,    1865 
1862 


Apr.,  1882 
Nov.7„  1882 
Dec.  23,1880 

June,      1851 

Dec.  12,1882 


Oct.,  1880 
Dec.  18, 1882 
Mar.  20, 1879 

Sept.  4,  1882 

Sept.,  1881 
Sept.,      1878 

Sept.,      1881 


Apr.  1,  1882 


Principal  teacher. 


B.  L.  Bevington  . . 

James  F.  Paul  . . . 
G.W.  Clarke 


F.W.Williss. 
B.O.  Eddy... 


W.RBaldridge... 
W.  S.  Arnold,  A.M. 

William  Parker. . . 
W.  L.  Blackman. . . 
J.F.Davis 


Geo.  Gilbert 

H.  C.  Demming  . . 

J.  Frank  Condon. 

Hugh  Ross 

T.G.Harper 

Ralph  B.Clarke.. 


Robt.  Douglass. 


IdaC.Craddock.. 
F.  H.  Hemperley  . . 

Ida  C.  Craddock.. 
Walter  C.Smith.. 
Geo.  Yeager,  A.  M. 

Curtis  Haven 


J.  M.  Lingle  and  A. 

McKnight 
C.C.Cochran 


Miss  Ida  E.  Barnes 


W.W.Hulton.. 
John  T.Porter. 


a"  Shorthand  has  been  taught,  not  every  term,  for  some  eighteen 
the  college  to  the  schools  in  the  State  are  introducing  shorthand 
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United  States  during  1882  —  Continued, 
tories.    Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.] 


Number  of  students. 


Day. 


Even-    6 
ins-      2. 


System  taught. 


Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection with 
shorthand. 


Charge  for  tuition. 


10to20 
70 
10 

9 
15 

*6 
12 
82 

12 
4 

10 

3 

39 

35 

*32 

8 
13 

6153 


10 


22 


13 


12 


153 


83 


175 
25 


37 


115 


73  !  42 


118 


Munson's    phonog- 
raphy. 
Scovil's  shorthand. . 
Liudsley  's  takigrafy 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Pitman's  and  Gra- 
ham's phonogra- 
phy- 

Lindsley'stakigrafy 

Cross'  shorthand... 


Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 
Lindsley's  takig  ra- 

fy- 

Graham's  and  Benn 
Pitman's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Burnz'  phonic  short- 
hand. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  and 
Isaac  Pitm  a  n '  s 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography, 10  th 
edition. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Cross'  shorthand... 


Haven's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 


3    Porter's      brakigra- 

phy. 


31 


20 


$10 


Type- writing 


(a) 
52 


$3 

$25  for  course. 


50    $1  per  lesson 


12 


50 


Practical  report- 
ing and  type- 
writing. 


Penmanship  and 
type- writing. 


52 


52 


Type- writing 


Business  corre- 
spondence. 
Type-writing... 


Type-writing. 


43 


39 


Type-writing . . 
Type-writing. . 


59  cents  per  lesson 


$100  for  course . 

(Elective) 

$3  per  month... 


(Elective) 

$200  for  course 

$10  for  25  lessons.. 
$15  for  40  lessons.. 

$1  per  term 

$20  to  $30  for  course 


221 

222 
223 

224 

225 

226 
227 

228 
229 
230 

231 

232 

233 
234 
235 
236 

237 


10  cents  per  lesson . '  238 
$10  for  24  lessons  ..  239 


None 

$15  for  course. 
$12 


42  $50  per  year 243 


240 
241 
242 


52    $10  for  12  lessons.. 
....   $12  for  3  months... 


£5  per  month. 


$12  for  24  lessons.. 


244 
245 

246 

247 


Graham's    phonog- 
raphy. 
.  Porter's    brakigra- 

l   pay. 

&  "In  Girard  College  six  classes  are  taught,  one  hour  each  per  week.    The  pupils'  ages  vary  from 
eleven  to  eighteen  years." 


Type-writing 


$5  per  month ;  248 
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Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the 
[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Tern 


Name  of  scbool. 


Institution  with 
■which  connected. 


Location. 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of  study. 


Principal  teacher. 


249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 

255 

25G 

257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 

263 
264 

265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 

273 

274 
275 
276 


Swarthmore  College 


(Private  instruction) 


Clark's  Commercial 
College. 


Swarthmore,  Pa. . 

Titusville,  Pa ... . 

Towanda,  Pa 

Public  schools j  Tyrone,  Pa 

La  Salle  Academy  .  Providence,  R.  I  . 

Providence,  R.  I  . 


1872 
Oct.  3,      1881 


Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Phonog- 
raphy. 


Providence  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Busi- 
ness College. 


Holy  Communion 
Church  Institute. 

Thornwell  Orphan- 
age. 

Sclierrer's  Business 
College. 

Public  school 


(Private  instruction) 


Queen  City  Collegi- 
ate Institute  and 
CommercialCollege 
Green      Mountain 

Seminary. 
Green  Bay  Business 
College. 

Silsbee  College 

Western  School  of 

Telegraphy. 
Charles      Mayer's 
Commercial  Col- 
lege. 


Arlington  Academy 
Emerson  Institute . 
Gonzaga  College  . . . 


(Private  instruction) 

(Private  instruction) 

School  of  Phonogra- 
phy and  Type- Writ- 
ing. 


St.  John's  Collegi- 
ate Institute. 

Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Drigliam  Young 
Academy. 

BasWs  Business 
College. 


Providence,  R.  I  . 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Clinton,  S.  C 

Galveston,  Tex  . . 
New  Braunfels,  Tex 
Burlington,  Vt . . . 


Waterbury  Centre 

Vt. 
Green  Bay,  Wis... 


Janosville,  Wis  . . 
Janesville,  Wis  . . . 

Milwaukee,  Wis  . . 

Milwaukee,  Wis  . . 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.  C 
Washington,  D.C. 

Washington,  D.  C 
Washington,  D.C. 
Provo  City,  Utah.. 
Seattle,  Wash.  T  . . 


1878 
Sept.,  1878 
Oct.,       1881 


Prest.  E.  H.  Magill 

Miss  Sylvia  I.  Al- 
corn. 
Frank  P.  Tupper.. 

Dr.  E.  0.  M.  Haber- 

acker. 
Rev.  Bro.  Josiah  . . 

E.  M.  Huntsinger  . 


May    1, 1876    John  H.  Schofield. 


1878 
Jan.  1, 1882 
Jan.  1, 1882 
Sept.    4,1882 


Aug. 


July, 


Oct., 


1882 
1875 


1881 
1881 


1876 


1882 

1880 

1872 

Oct.   16,1882 

Oct.,        1881 

1875 

May  15, 18S2 


Nov.,       1876 
Nov.    1,1881 


Miss     Came 

Scott. 
Rev.Wm.P.  Jacobs 

Eugene  E.  Schorrer 

A.  Klingemann  .  . . 

T.  C.  Strickland  . . . 


A.  M.  Marsh  . 
G.  H.  Thomas 


Clarence  W.Taylor 
Charles  Mayer 

H.  D.  Goodwin 

Burton    Macafee, 

A.  M. 
James  Corridon 

E.J.Becker 

Randolph  I.  Geare. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Mar- 
bury. 
J.  A.' Whitcomb  . . . 


Rev.  Bro.  Francis 

Regis. 
Rev.  M.   Porter 

Suell. 
Milton  H.  Hardy  . . 

G.  A.Basler 


a  "The  number  of  students  in  this  elective  study  is  usually  quite  large  at  first;  the  class  of  re- 
porters is  small." 

b  "The  subject  is  appreciated  by  the  regular  pupils,  they  being  entitled  to  instruction  without 
extra  charge.     Type-writing  will  be  introduced  in  connection  with  this  study." 

c  "Only  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  (for  six  yea-s  past)  have  become  expert,  the  balance  being 
satisfied  with  a  smattering  knowledge  or  giving  the  study  up  entirely.  The  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  teaching  shorthand  is  that  pupils  will  not  take  the  time  necessary  for  practice  "in  order  to  give 
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United  States  during  1882— Continued, 
toiies.    Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.] 


Number  of  students. 


Day. 


Even- 
ing. 


System  taught. 


Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection with 
shorthand. 


Charge  for  tuition. 


o*20 

10 

,2 

*20 


15 

16 

14 
d35 

21 

21 
*24 
elO 
15 
13 
16 
25 

36 
30 
10 


15 


10 


10       2 


35 


15 


25 


Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. & 

Benn  Pitman's,  Mun 
son's  &  Graham's 
phonography. 

Burnz'  phonic  short- 
hand. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Munson's  &  Long- 
ley's  phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography, modified 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Cross'  shorthand  . . . 


52 


(Elective) 

$30  per  quarter. 


40 


Type-writing 


249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 

25S 

256 
257 
258 

259 

! 
20  cents  per  lesson .  260 


(In  course) 

$15  for  12  weeks  .. 

$50  for  course 


None 

$35  for  5  months  .. 
$3  per  month 


Graham's  and  Benn 
Pitman's  phonog- 
raphy. 


$5  per  term  . 
$40  per  year. 


Cross'  shorthand 


261 
262 


19 


Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Various  systems  of 
phonography,  and 
Scovil's  shorthand. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonogra- 

pby. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonogra- 
phy- 


Type-writing  and 
grammar. 

Type-writing 


(In  course)  - . . 

$50  for  course \   265 


263 

264 


Type-writing 


$1  per  lesson 

$5  per  month 

50  cents  per  lesson. 

$40  per  annum 

$15  per  quarter  . . . 

$2  per  month 

$3  per  month 


$15  for  10  weeks  . . 
$5  for  20 lessons... 
$3  per  term 


52 


$50,  six    months' 
course. 


266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 

27a 

274 
275 

276 


them  the  mechanical  movement  necessary  to  phonographers.  This  difficulty  will  not  be  overcome  nor 
will  shorthand  become  a  universal  system  of  wiiting  until  the  study  is  made  obligatory  and  recognized 
in  the  public  schools." 

d  A  large  percentage  of  the  students  study  shorthand  in  connection  with  telegraphy,  making  suffi- 
cient progress  to  enable  them  to  proceed  alone  as  time  may  permit. 

e  The  teacher  has  given  instruction  to  about  one  hundred  persons  in  the  past  ten  years. 
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Table  of  institutions  and  classes  in  the  United  States 
[Arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  Terri 


Name  of  school. 


Institution  with 
which    connected. 


Location. 


Date  of  in- 
troduction 
of  study. 


Principal  teacher. 


(Private  instruction) 

Sioux  Falls  Phono- 
graphic Institute. 


(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 
(Private  instruction) 


Allen's     Shorthand 

Institute. 
(Private  instruction) 

(Private  instruction) 

Cincinnati  School  of 
Phonography. 

(Private  instruction) 


Pitman    School    of 
Phonography. 


(Private  instruction) 


Central  College  of 
Shorthand  and 
Type-Writing. 

Brown's  School  of 
Shorthand. 


Athens  Male  Acad- 
emy. 

Pleasant  Hill  Acad- 
emy. 

Central  Indiana 
Normal  School. 

Coe  College 

D.L.Moody's  Ladies 

Seminary. 
Krug    &     Allen's 

Business  College. 

Clark's      Business 

College. 
Bryant  &  Stratton 

Business  Coilege. 
Peirce    College   of 

Business. 

Toung  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 


Athens,  Ala 

Meriden,  Conn  . . . 
Sioux  Falls,  Dak. 

Bartow,  Fla.. 

Ladoga,  Ind 

Cedar  Rapids,Iowa 

Creston,  Iowa 

Creston,  Iowa 

New  Orleans,  La.. 
Northfield,  Mass.. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich 
Rising  City,  Nebr. 
Waterloo,  N.T... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 
Erie,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Rochester,  Pa 

Milwaukee,  Wis  . . 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Sept.,  1883 
March,  1883 
Mar.  1,1883 
May,  1883 
Nov.  13, 1883 
Jan.  8, 1883 
April,  ]883 
Jan.  10,1883 
Apr.  25, 1883 
Jan.  16,1883 
Oct.  15,  1883 
Apr.  20,1883 
Jan.,  1883 
Mar.  15, 1883 

Feb.,  1883 
Dec.     4, 1883 

Jan.,       1883 

Sept.  11, 1883 

Sept.   3,1883 

Jan.,  1883 
Mar.  19, 1883 

Nov.    1,1883 

Sept.    1,1883 


C.L.  Smith 

Miss     Frinda    J. 

Barrett 
Mrs.,T.  G.Brown.. 

W.H.Kern 

D.O.Smith 

Alberto  A.  Ladd  . . 

J.  W.  Aldrich 

F.  T.Laport 

C.  O'Shaughnessy . 

Ivan  W.  Goodner  . 

M.B.  Allen 

John  Brown 

W.A.King 

Jerome  B.  Howard 

J.  W.  Dunlap 

Miss  Mary  Welch 

Spencer  R.  Weston 

Cyrus  R.  Morgan 

Kerr  and  Collins  . 

SpencerR.  Weston 
Paul  Bram  well... 

W.  D.  McDonald . 

D.A.Brown 
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into  which  shorthand  teas  introduced  during  1883. 
tones.    Estimates  are  indicated  by  a  star.] 


Number  of  students. 


eS  fee 

3 


18 


Day. 


24 


10 


Even- 
ing. 


Id 

.sa 

V  « 


Ph  m 


System  taught. 


Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Gabelsberger's  ste- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Taliaferro's  phonet- 
ic shorthand. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Pernin  -  Duploy6 
phonography. 

Lindslev's  takig- 
rafy. 

Thornton's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Scovil's  shorthand. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  and  Isaac  Pit- 
man's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Lindsley's  takig- 
rafy. 

Benn  Pitman's  pho- 
nography, modified. 


Other  branches 
taught  in  con- 
nection with 
shorthand. 


Type-writing. 


Type- writing. . . . 

Type- writing  and 
phonoscribing 


40 


25 


12 


Charge  for  tuition. 


$5. 


$10  and  $15  for  20 

lessons. 
$50  for  course 


$5  for  14  weeks  . . . 

$2.50  per  term 

$7.50  per  term 

$50  per  course 

$15  for  20  lessons... 

$10  for  12  private 
lessons. 


$10  for  12  weeks... 

$5  for  short  course 

$20  for  35  lessons 

$15  for  first,  and  $10 
for  subsequent 
months. 

$10  per  month 

$30  for  3  months  . . 

$10  per  quarter 

$50  for  100  lessons. 

20  lessons,  $10  in 
class;  $15  by  mail; 
$20  privately. 

$10  for  13  lessons.. 

$25  for  course  . 


$8,  $9,  and  $10  per 
month. 

$15 for  20  lessons.. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6- 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 


23 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   STENOGRAPHERS   IN   COURTS. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  Mr.  S.  0.  Bodgers,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  offi- 
cial court  stenographer  and  ex-president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Shorthand  Writers  and  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers' 
Association,  has  prepared  for  the  latter  organization  very  valuable  an- 
nual summaries  of  the  laws  and  legislation  covering  this  subject.  From 
these  published  papers  and  from  the  resources  of  the  Law  Library  of 
Congress,  the  statement  here  given  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lyndon  A. 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

The  earliest  State  law  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  stenographer 
by  a  court  was  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  April  16,  1860.  It 
provided  that  the  courts  of  the  first  judicial  district  (the  city  and  county 
of  New  York)  might  "  direct  the  employment  of  a  stenographer  in  such 
cases  as  appear  to  them  to  require  it,  and  may  order  the  expense  rc- 
casioned  thereby  to  be  paid  by  the  parties."  The  stenographer  was 
made,  in  1863,  a  sworn  officer  of  the  court,  with  a  regular  fixed  salary, 
and  required  to  take  lull  stenographic  notes  of  all  proceedings  in  every 
trial.  The  judge  might  require  a  transcript  of  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  parties  to  the  action.  A  further  amendment  of  this  portion  of  the 
code  took  place  in  1865,  by  which  the  employment  of  stenographers 
was  made  general  throughout  the  State.  It  provided  that  in  counties 
other  than  New  York,  on  trials  of  issues  of  fact  in  circuit  courts  and 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  the  presiding  justice  might  employ  a  stenog- 
rapher, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  furnish  the  parties  to  the  respective 
trials  a  copy  of  the  evidence  and  proceedings  taken  by  him,  if  they 
should  desire  it.  The  present  stenographic  law  of  New  York  appeared 
in  the  revision  of  the  Code  of  Remedial  Justice  made  in  1876.  Under 
it  each  stenographer  is  an  officer  of  the  court  and  must  be  skilled  in  his 
art.  He  must  take  full  stenographic  notes  of  the  testimony  and  pro- 
ceedings in  each  cause.  The  notes  must  either  be  preserved  two  years 
by  the  stenographer  or  filed  by  request  of  the  judge  presiding.  They 
must  be  written  out  when  the  judge  or  any  party  entitled  to  do  so  re- 
quests them,  and  such  a  copy  is  now  (1883)  required  to  be  open  to  the 
counsel  in  the  case  for  examination.  The  court  of  appeals,  the  supreme 
courts,  the  superior  courts  of  New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  and  many  of 
the  surrogate's,  common  pleas,  and  county  courts  are  provided  with 
official  stenographers. 

A  law  was  passed  March  7, 1864,  in  Maryland,  empowering  the  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  Baltimore  City  to  employ  a  stenographer  to  take 
down  the  testimony  in  trials  before  that  court  such  person  to  be  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  court  and  receive  compensation  not  exceeding 
$  1,500  a  year,  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge.  This  law  was  superseded  by  a 
more  comprehensive  one  in  1867,  by  which  the  employment  of  stenog- 
raphers in  the  superior,  common  pleas,  and  orphans'  courts  of  Baltimore 
was  authorized.  They  were  to  hold  their  positions  so  long  as  they 
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should  efficiently  discharge  their  duties.  Each  stenographer  might 
appoint  an  assistant  at  his  own  expense.  Besides  the  usual  duties,  the 
stenographers  of  the  superior  and  common  pleas  courts  might  be  required 
to  prepare  for  publication,  from  time  to  time,  a  volume  of  reports  of  se- 
lected opinions,  especially  such  as  might  concern  questions  of  interest 
to  courts  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  The  only  special  remuneration 
came  from  the  privilege  of  copyrighting  such  volumes  as  should  be  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  stenographer. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  next  State  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment of  a  stenographer  to  report  judicial  proceedings.  In  1866  the 
judges  of  the  district  court  of  Philadelphia  were  permitted  to  appoint 
two  competent  phonographers.  Their  duties  were  similar  to  those  per- 
formed by  stenographers  in  New  York.  The  next  year  these  reporters 
were  allowed  to  appoint,  with  the  consent  of  the  court,  two  assistants. 
The  authority  to  appoint  phonographic  reporters  was  conferred  in  the 
same  year  upon  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  Lancaster  County 
and  upon  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas  courts  of  the  State.  The  acts 
authorizing  official  stenographers  in  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Coun- 
ties and  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  were  repealed  in  1868.  In  1873 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  and  the  courts  of  Philadelphia  were 
authorized  to  appoint  stenographers  as  commissioners  to  administer 
oaths  and  take  depositions.  Only  those  persons  were  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment who  could  produce  certificates,  signed  by  at  least  ten  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar  in  good  standing,  that  they  are  duly  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  president  judges  of  the  eleventh 
judicial  district  (Luzerne  County)  and  of  the  sixth  judicial  district  (Erie 
and  Warren  Counties),  upon  the  petition  of  members  of  the  bar,  were 
authorized  in  the  same  year  to  appoint  stenographic  reporters,  but  the 
passage  in  1876  of  a  comprehensive  law  amending  a  law  of  1874,  and  re- 
pealing all  inconsistent  acts,  seems  to  have  terminated  this  special  ap- 
pointing power.  The  laws  of  1874  and  1876  authorize  the  judges  of  the 
several  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  to  appoint  stenographers  to  take 
notes  of  the  testimony,  the  judge's  charge,  and  the  proceedings,  and  to 
furnish  transcripts  on  order  or  request.  They  might  be  excused  by  the 
court,  with  consent  of  counsel,  from  transcribing  their  notes,  and,  in  such 
case,  must  preserve  the  originals.  County  stenographers  were  to  be 
appointed  upon  the  written  request  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  county. 

Maine  and  Wisconsin  passed  laws  in  1867  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  stenographers  in  certain  of  their  courts.  The  law  of  Maine  made 
the  appointment  discretionary  with  the  judge  presiding  at  any  term  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court.  The  stenographer  was  required  to  take  full 
notes  of  all  oral  testimony  and  other  proceedings  (the  charge  of  the  judge 
was  specially  included  in  1868)  and  to  furnish  the  court  with  "a  fair, 
legible,  longhand  copy"  of  so  much  as  the  court  should  direct.  "The 
testimony,"  says  Mr.  Eodgers,  "is  written  out  in  narrative  form,  con- 
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densed,  leaving  out  immaterial  and  repetitious  matter  j  the  result  is  all 
the  evidence  is  given,  but  not  all  the  words.  This  style  is  followed  by 
all  the  Maine  reporters  and  gives  much  satisfaction."  Parties  could 
obtain  copies  by  the  payment  of  prescribed  fees.  A  certified  copy  of  a 
stenographer's  notes  of  oral  testimony  was  made  legal  evidence  of  that 
testimony  by  an  act  of  1877. 

The  acts  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  permitting  and  regulating  the 
employment  of  stenographers  in  the  courts  have  usually  applied  to  small 
portions  of  the  State,  one  or  more  counties,  and  have  been  passed  at 
many  different  sessions.  It  was  said  in  1879  that  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  acts  relating  to  stenography  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature. 
The  reader  would  be  wearied  by  a  repetition  of  enactments  generally 
alike,  except  as  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  effective.  The  law  was 
summarized  in  1878  and  amended  in  1880.  According  to  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1878  the  law  relating  to  stenographers  was  uniform  through- 
out the  State,  with  the  exception  of  Milwaukee  County.  It  provided  that 
every  circuit  j  udge  might  appoint  one  or  more  phonographic  reporters  and 
remove  them  at  pleasure,  and  prescribe  their  duties,  which  should  include 
taking  notes  of  instructions  and  remarks  to  the  jury,  or  to  counsel  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury,  and  furnishing  longhand  copies  of  the  evidence  to 
parties  at  prescribed  rates.  The  municipal  court  of  Milwaukee  was  simi- 
larly provided  with  a  phonographic  reporter;  and  in  1880  every  judge 
of  a  county  court  was  given  the  powers  of  a  circuit  judge  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  phonographer. 

The  first  action  taken  in  Kansas  occurred  in  1867,  when  the  judges  of 
the  district  and  the  criminal  courts  of  Leavenworth  County  were  author- 
ized to  appoint  stenographers  to  perform  the  duties  usually  incumbent 
upon  such  officers.  The  law  was  superseded  in  1870  by  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  services  of  a  stenographer  when  necessary  in  the  criminal 
court  of  Leavenworth  County  and  regularly  in  the  district  court  of  the 
first  judicial  district,  which  included  Leavenworth.  The  same  power  of 
employing  a  stenographer  was  conferred  upon  the  judges  of  all  the  dis- 
trict courts  by  a  law  of  1879,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  such  as  to 
greatly  promote  the  welfare  of  the  stenographic  fraternity.  Each  of 
the  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  has  an  amanuensis  at  the  public 
expense. 

In  1868  New  Jersey  commenced  legislating  on  the  employment  of 
stenographers  by  authorizing  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Hudson 
County  (around  Jersey  City)  to  employ  a  competent  stenographic  re- 
porter and  fix  his  compensation.  A  similar  law  was  passed  for  Passaic 
County  the  next  year.  In  1871  each  judge  of  a  circuit  court  was  given 
the  power  to  employ  a  stenographer,  who  should  take  down  all  proceed- 
ings excepting  the  arguments  of  counsel.  The  courts  in  which  he  was 
required  to  serve  were  the  circuit  and  oyer  and  terminer.  The  quarter 
sessions  was  added  in  1874.  In  1881  the  president  judge  of  any  orphans* 
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court  was  empowered  to  employ  a  stenographic  reporter  at  the  expense 
of  the  parties  appearing  before  him. 

Michigan  and  Vermont  began  the  employment  of  stenographers  in 
1869.  The  history  of  legislation  in  the  former  State  includes  the  pro- 
vision in  1869  for  a  stenographer  in  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County 
(Detroit),  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
judge  that  business  requires  it;  in  1873,  in  the  superior  and  recorder's 
courts  of  Detroit ;  in  1877,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  of  Kent 
and  the  superior  court  of  Grand  Eapids ;  in  1879,  in  the  police  court  of 
Grand  Eapids ;  and  in  1881,  in  the  circuit  court  of  Saginaw  County. 
The  stenographer  is  generally  appointed  by  the  governor.  In  the  police 
court  of  Grand  Rapids  he  is  employed  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  upon 
a  special  order  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  county.  Some  of 
the  laws  provide  for  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  all  notes  taken  ;  but  the  court 
does  not  generally  require  it,  and  consequently  it  is  not  usually  done. 

Vermont,  in  1869,  provided  that  the  proceedings  of  the  county  courts 
should  be  fully  reported  by  the  stenographers  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges.  The  present  law  of  that  State  was  enacted  in  1878,  and  em- 
powers the  presiding  judge  of  each  county  court  of  common  law  or 
equity  to  employ  a  stenographer  for  cases  heard  in  court  and  for  hear- 
ings before  auditors,  referees,  and  masters  in  chancery.  He  is  required 
to  x^rocure  one  in  criminal  trials  where  the  penalty  is  death  or  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years  or  more.  The  stenographer  must  furnish  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  trials  and  hearings  reported  by  him 
within  twenty  days  after  the  close  of  the  term  of  court  or  after  the  hear- 
ing. The  last  legislature  (1882)  authorized  proceedings  as  for  contempt 
of  court  against  stenographers  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  proper  directions  of  the  judge  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

In  1870  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk  County  (Boston), 
Massachusetts,  were  authorized  to  appoint  two  stenographic  reporters, 
who  should  make  out  reports  of  such  cases  as  the  judge  should  order  to 
such  an  extent  as  he  might  direct,  and  of  cases  where  the  parties  agree 
in  writing  that  they  shall  be  reported. 

In  the  same  year  the  judges  of  three  circuit  courts  in  South  Carolina 
were  directed  to  appoint  stenographers  for  their  respective  circuits,  who 
should,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  take  full  stenographic  notes  of 
all  proceedings,  including  the  rulings  and  charge  of  the  judge,  and  fur- 
nish a  transcript  to  the  judge  when  requested ;  to  the  parties,  when 
paid.  Since  1877  a  stenographer  has  been  employed  only  in  the  judicial 
district  in  which  Charleston  is  located. 

The  employment  of  a  stenographer  in  the  first  judicial  circuit  of  West 
Virginia  was  also  authorized  in  1870,  and  the  judge  was  given  exclusive 
discretionary  control  over  it. 

Kentucky  provided  for  stenographers  in  several  counties  in  1872,  in 
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others  in  1878,  and  again  in  1882,  and  in  this  last  year  for  a  stenographer 
in  the  Louisville  chancery  courts. 

Iowa  also  passed  a  law  in  1872.  It  was  slightly  amended  in  1880,  and 
now  provides  that  "The  judge  of  the  district  or  circuit  court  may 
appoint,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  either  of  them  it  will  expedite 
the  public  business,  a  shorthand  reporter,  who  shall  be  well  skilled  in 
the  art  and  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  required,  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  the  oral  testimony  of  witnesses  in  civil  cases  upon  the 
request  of  either  party  thereto,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  which  are  tried 
upon  indictment,  and  in  other  criminal  cases  and  such  other  matters 
as  the  judge  may  direct." 

The  first  official  court  stenographer  in  Minnesota  was  authorized  by 
a  special  act  of  the  legislature  of  1873,  to  be  appointed  in  Ramsey  County 
(Saint  Paul).  A  general  act  was  passed  the  following  year  providing 
for  the  employment  of  stenographic  or  shorthand  reporters  in  the  prin- 
cipal judicial  districts  of  the  State.  This  act  was  unusually  explicit  as 
to  the  duties  to  be  performed.  "  In  reporting  or  recording  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  sworn  and  examined  upon  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact,  he 
shall  record  or  report  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  given  by  the  witnesses,  in  the  words  used  by  the  question- 
ers and  the  witnesses.  He  shall  not  be  required  to  report  or  record  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  but  shall  record  all  objections  and  the  grounds 
thereof,  as  stated  by  counsel,  and  also  the  decisions  or  rulings  of  the 
court  thereon,  and  exceptions  taken  by  counsel  to  such  decisions  or  rul- 
ings, and  shall  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  any  trial  file  his  re- 
port in  such  shorthand  writing  in  the  office  of  the  clerk."  Provision  was 
made  in  1881  for  the  appointment  of  a  shorthand  reporter  for  Hennepin 
County  (Minneapolis).  No  appointment  in  a  county  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants  is  valid  without  the  approval  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

New  Hampshire,  in  1873,  supplied  its  supreme  court  with  a  stenog- 
rapher for  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  in  the  trial  terms;  and  a  sim- 
ilar provision  was  made  in  1875  for  the  law  term  of  that  court. 

The  district  courts  of  Colorado  were  authorized  in  1874  to  employ  a 
stenographer,  and  the  customary  duties  were  prescribed  for  him.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  were  extended  to  the  criminal  courts  of  Arapahoe 
and  Lake  Counties  in  1881. 

The  first  law  authorizing  the  official  employment  of  stenographers  in 
Indiana  was  passed  in  1875,  and  applied  to  certain  courts  of  record  in 
counties  containing  a  population  of  70,000  or  more.  The  county  con- 
taining Indianapolis  was  the  only  one  that  actually  had  the  required 
population.  The  law  was  so  amended  in  1877  that  its  provisions  ex- 
tended to  the  circuit,  criminal,  and  superior  courts  of  all  counties 
wherein  8,000  votes  or  more  were  cast  at  the  State  or  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1876.  In  1881  all  counties  were  placed  on  an  equality,  and  it  was 
declared  "  that  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  such  office  on  account  of 
sex."  Several  years  before  the  passage  of  the  first  mentioned  law  it  was 
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provided  that,  uIu  all  cases  where  a  shorthand  reporter  shall  be  sworn 
in  a  case,  his  certified  transcript  of  his  notes  shall  go  directly  to  the 
supreme  court."  The  tendency  of  this  practice  has  been  to  encumber 
the  records  of  that  court  and  to  prejudice  its  judges  against  reporting 
in  the  courts  below. 

The  judges  of  the  district  courts  of  Dakota  were  authorized  in  1875 
to  appoint  stenographers  when  such  a  course  should  make  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  more  economical.  The  law  was  repealed  in  1877  and 
revived  in  1879,  excepting  as  to  four  counties.  These  counties  were  in- 
cluded with  the  others  in  1881. 

Nebraska  passed  a  law  in  1875  directing  the  appointment  of  short- 
hand reporters  for  the  district  courts,  who  should  take  down  oral  testi- 
mony in  criminal  cases,  in  civil  cases  when  requested  by  either  party, 
and  such  other  matter  as  the  judge  should  require.  The  law  now  in 
force  was  drawn  with  great  care  and  is  a  good  example  of  a  complete 
law.    On  this  account  it  is  presented  in  full : 

"  There  shall  be  appointed  within  and  for  each  of  the  judicial  districts 
of  this  State,  by  the  district  judge,  a  stenographic  reporter,  who  shall 
be  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  stenography  and  capable  of  reporting  the 
oral  proceedings  had  in  court  verbatim. 

"The  said  reporter  shall  take  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  judi- 
cial officers,  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  district  judge, 
and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500,  to  be  paid  by  the  State  as  the 
salary  of  other  officers  is  paid. 

"The  said  reporter  shall  attend  all  terms  of  the  district  court  held 
within  and  for  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall  make  a 
stenographic  report  of  all  oral  proceedings  had  in  such  court,  including: 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  with  the  questions  to  them,  verbatim,  and  any 
further  proceedings  or  matter,  when  directed  by  the  presiding  judge  so 
to  do j  but  the  parties  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  judge,  waive  the  re- 
cording by  such  reporter  of  any  part  of  the  proceedings  herein  required  to 
betaken;  this  shall  not  include  arguments  to  the  jury.  And  whenever, 
during  the  progress  of  the  cause,  any  question  arises  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility or  rejection  of  evidence  or  any  other  matter  causing  an  argument 
to  the  court,  such  argument  shall  not  be  recorded  by  the  reporter,  but 
he  shall  briefly  note  the  objection  made  and  the  ruling  of  the  court 
thereon,  and  any  exceptions  taken  by  either  party  to  such  ruling. 

"The  said  reporter  shall  keep  and  maintain  an  office  within  the  dis- 
trict for  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  and  shall  keep  and  preserve  in  his 
said  office  all  stenographic  reports  made  by  him,  as  in  this  subdivision 
required.  Such  records  shall  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and  upon 
the  termination  of  his  office  the  said  reporter  shall  deliver  the  same  to 
his  successor  in  office. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  reporter  to  furnish,  on  the  application 
of  the  district  attorney  or  any  party  to  a  suit  in  which  a  stenographic 
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record  of  proceedings  lias  been  made,  a  longhand  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings so  recorded,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  a  fee  of  five  cents  per  hundred  words, 
to  be  paid  by  the  party  requesting  the  same,  except  where  such  copy  is 
required  by  the  district  attorney  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  which  case 
the  reporter  shall  furnish  such  copy  without  the  payment  of  any  fee  : 
Provided,  also,  That  in  all  criminal  cases  wherein  after  conviction  the 
defendant  shall  make  an  affidavit  that  he  is  unable,  by  reason  of  his 
poverty,  to  pay  for  such  copy,  the  court  or  judge  thereof  may,  by  order 
indorsed  on  such  affidavit,  direct  the  reporter  to  make  such  copy  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  fee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  reporter  to  de- 
liver such  longhand  copy  of  the  proceedings  therein  within  forty  days 
from  the  final  adjournment  of  the  term  at  which  the  judgment  is  ren- 
dered to  the  party  demanding  it." 

Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  introduced  the  practice  of  shorthand 
reporting  into  their  courts  in  1876 ;  Georgia  provided  for  the  superior 
courts  ;  Louisiana,  for  each  district  court  for  the  parish  of  Orleans 
wherein  appealable  civil  cases  are  tried,  and  for  district  courts  through- 
out the  State  when  their  judges  should  think  a  stenographer  necessary; 
and  Texas  allowed  judges  to  employ  stenographers  when  necessary. 
The  reporters  for  the  parish  of  Orleans,  La.,  must  be  capable  of  report- 
ing at  the  rate  of  150  words  per  minute. 

The  recent  legislation  upon  the  appointment  of  stenographic  reporters 
of  judicial  proceedings,  though  not  in  all  cases  at  hand  for  consulta- 
tion, appears  to  be  similar  to  that  which  preceded  it,  and  may  be  passed 
over  summarily.  Ohio  provided  for  stenographers  in  five  counties  in  1878 
and  in  other  counties  in  1880.  Connecticut,  in  1878,  allowed  the  steno- 
graphic reporting  of  criminal  cases  in  its  superior  court.  In  1879,  Ala- 
bama provided  for  the  courts  of  Mobile  and  in  1883  for  the  courts  of 
Montgomery  and  Dallas  City.  California  and  Arizona  passed  laws  in 
1879  and  Nevada  in  1880-'81  providing  for  the  employment  of  stenog- 
raphers. Missouri,  in  1881,  provided  for  the  stenographic  reporting  of 
the  proceedings  of  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  specified  cases.  Bu- 
chanan and  Jackson  Counties  were  favored  by  special  legislation  in  1883. 

The  statute  authorizing  the  appointment  of  stenographers  in  Alaba- 
ma contains  many  noticeable  provisions.  The  reporter  holds  his  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  judge,  and  he  must,  at  the  request  of  either 
party  in  any  civil  action  or  of  the  defendant  in  any  criminal  case  in  the 
city  or  circuit  court  of  Montgomery,  report  the  testimony,  the  objections, 
the  rulings  of  the  court,  the  exceptions  taken,  and  the  instructions. 
No  person  is  eligible  to  appointment  until  he  has  passed  an  examination 
as  to  his  competency  and  satisfied  a  committee  of  the  bar  selected  by 
the  judge  that  he  can  write  140  words  per  minute  for  five  consecutive 
minutes,  upon  matter  not  previously  written  by  him,  and  transcribe  the 
same  into  longhand  writing  with  accuracy.    The  reporter  must  attend 
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to  the  duties  of  his  office  in  person,  except  when  excused  for  good 
reasous.  Professional  employment  elsewhere  is  not  a  good  excuse.  In 
taking  down  testimony  out  of  court  he  must  include  all  remarks  made 
during  the  examination  by  counsel,  parties,  or  other  persons,  which  re- 
late to  the  testimony,  or  the  manner,  or  appearance,  or  conduct  of  wit- 
nesses, or  to  the  cause  in  which  the  discussion  is  taken,  and  any  other 
remarks  made  in  the  hearing  of  witnesses  which  either  party  wishes 
taken  down. 

Laws  providing  for  the  employment  of  stenographers  have  been 
passed  and  probably  are  still  in  operation  in  Ehode  Island,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming ;  but  no  such  laws  are  known  to  be  in  operation  in  Arkansas,. 
Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Virginia,. 
District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Washington  Territory.    No  report  from  Mississippi  is  at  hand. 

In  cases  relating  to  stenographers  the  courts  have  decided,  among 
other  things,  questions  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  fees  for  tran- 
scripts furnished  parties  and  to  the  admissibility  and  legal  effect  of 
their  transcribed  notes  when  offered  as  evidence  in  subsequent  trials* 
The  decisions  have  not  been  entirely  uniform  on  most  points ;  yet  it 
seems  to  be  generally  held  that  when  a  stenographer  furnishes  a  tran- 
script of  his  notes  at  the  request  of  counsel,  he  must  look  to  the  client,, 
and  not  the  counsel,  for  compensation.1  He,  may  require  payment 
in  advance.2  The  State  or  county  for  which  service  in  general  is  per- 
formed is  not  liable  for  a  transcript  written  out  specially  for  an  attorney 
in  the  case,  though  it  is  made  afterward  a  part  of  the  record  for  which 
the  county  is  liable.3 

The  notes  of  an  official  stenographer  are  legal  evidence,  within  the 
State  under  whose  law  they  were  taken,  of  the  testimony  of  which  they 
purport  to  be  a  record.4  A  copy  of  the  notes  of  evidence  taken  by  a 
stenographer  appointed  for  that  purpose  for  the  convenience  of  the 
court  and  members  of  the  bar  in  one  State  is  not  admissible  as  evi- 
dence in  the  courts  of  another  State.5  The  notes  may  be  revised  by  the 
presiding  judge.  "The  stenographic  notes  that  are  to  be  'the  best  au- 
thority in  any  matter  of  dispute '  are  the  notes  made  up  under  the  eye 
and  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  court."6  Notes  of  inter- 
preted testimony  are  not  admissible.7  The  delay  of  a  stenographer  in 
filing  his  transcript  will  not  prejudice  a  party  dependent  on  it  in  matters 
relating  to  further  proceedings.8 

1  Bonynge  v.  Field,  44  N.  Y.  Superior,  581. 

3Guth  v.  Dalton,  58  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.),  289  ;  State  v.  Moore,  8  Nebr.,  22. 

3Briggs  v.  Erie  County,  98  Pa.  St.,  570. 

4  Stewart  v.  Port  Huron  Bank,  43  Mich.,  257;  Brown  v.  Willoughby,  5  Colo.,  1. 

3  Herrick  v.  Swomley,  56  Md.,  439,  463. 

6  Taylor  v.  Preston,  79  Pa.  St.,  436. 

7  People  v.  Lee  Fat,  54  Cal.,  527. 

8  Curran  v.  Wilcox,  10  Neb.,  449. 
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AMERICAN   SHORTHAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  following  paper  in  reference  to  shorthand  societies  has  been  pre- 
pared by  N.  P.  Heffley,  esq.,  stenographer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  special  request : 

The  formation  of  shorthand  societies  in  the  United  States  has  been 
comparatively  recent.  The  practical  advantages  that  may  be  gained 
from  these  associations  are  such  as  to  cause  regret  that  they  have  re- 
ceived so  little  attention.  This  feeling  is  increased  by  considering  the 
interest  in  organizations  of  this  character  in  Europe,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, where  many  societies  founded  almost  half  a  century  ago  are  still 
in  existence. 

The  spirit  of  blind  adherence  to  and  defence  of  a  particular  system, 
which  once  so  thoroughly  permeated  the  ranks  of  stenographers  and 
absolutely  prevented  the  cultivation  of  fraternal  intercourse,  is  rapidly 
yielding  to  a  common  desire  for  investigation,  sociability,  and  progress. 
An  advance  in  these  respects  has  been  especially  noticeable  during  the 
current  year.  Several  new  societies  have  been  organized,  whose  pro- 
ceedings have,  in  a  commendable  degree,  been  influenced  by  the  laws 
governing  scientific  bodies. 

The  duties  of  the  professional  stenographer  are  important;  in  courts 
of  justice  his  position  is  most  responsible;  upon  the  correctness  of  his 
record  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  citizen  depend.  It  is,  therefore, 
indispensable  that  the  training  of  the  shorthand  reporter  should  be  so 
thorough  as  to  insure  the  highest  efficiency  and  that  his  personal  in- 
tegrity should  be  above  suspicion.  Amanuenses,  often  occupying  po- 
sitions of  great  responsibility  and  trust,  where  public  and  private  inter 
ests  of  the  greatest  magnitude  are  involved,  should  be  no  less  compe- 
tent, intelligent,  and  conscientious.  The  foregoing  facts  doubtless  have 
a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  importance  of  shorthand  societies,  so 
far  as  such  associations  may  at  all  promote  these  important  ends.  But 
societies,  to  give  character  and  standing  to  their  membership,  must 
adopt  some  method  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  their  members,  in 
order  that  a  certificate  of  competency  may  be  a  guarantee  of  proficiency. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  profession  that  the  highest  standard  of  effi- 
ciency should  be  maintained ;  thereby  will  not  only  the  public  be  best 
served  and  best  protected  from  imposition,  but  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession itself  will  be  the  better  fostered.  As  in  the  learned  professions 
boards  of  examiners  and  committees  on  character  are  acknowledged 
to  be  of  importance,  so,  it  is  submitted,  the  establishment  of  shorthand 
societies,  whose  certificates  shall  carry  a  guarantee  of  competency  with 
them,  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  at  local  organization  was   that  of  the 
Stolze  Stenographic  Society  of  New  York  City  in  1872,  but  no  able  or  sys- 
tematic efforts  were  made  towards  the  formation  of  State  or  national 
associations  until  the  centennial  year.    Interest  in  the  matter  was 
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awakened  by  the  appearance  of  a  communication  in  one  of  the  leading 
phonographic  journals  early  in  1876,  whose  editor,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  harmonizing  the  existing  differences  of  opinion  enter- 
tained by  stenographers  generally  and  believing  that  such  organizations 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  profession,  became  very  zealous  and  persist- 
ent in  its  agitation.  As  a  result,  a  convention  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia July  20,  1876.  Communications  from  numerous  prominent  prac- 
titioners of  the  art  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  read,  all  ex- 
pressing interest  in  the  movement  and  offering  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  Various  subjects  of  importance  relating  to  the  profes- 
sion were  considered,  but  no  permanent  organization  was  effected. 

The  Iowa  /Shorthand  Association,  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  was  formed  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  August  12, 
1876.  The  objects  of  the  association  were  to  lead  to  acquaintances,  to  a 
comparison  of  systems,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  avenues  of  employment 
for  its  members.  The  by-laws  stipulated  that  no  person  writing  less 
than  150  words  per  minute  should  be  recommended  by  the  association 
as  an  official  reporter.  This  society,  however,  was  allowed  to  lapse  after 
a  precarious  existence  of  a  few  years.  A  number  of  talented  reporters 
were  enrolled  as  members,  whose  abilities,  had  they  been  sedulously 
exerted  on  behalf  of  the  association,  would  undoubtedly  have  made  it 
highly  successful. 

The  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association  was  organized  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  August  18,  1876,  with  W.  W.  Osgoodby  as  president,  W. 
O.  Wyckoff  vice  president,  and  G.  G.  Tinsley  secretary  and  treasurer. 
For  two  or  three  years  prior  to  this  time  the  subject  of  forming  an  as- 
sociation composed  of  members  living  outside  of,  New  York  Gity  was 
frequently  discussed,  but  no  concerted  action  was  taken  until  after  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  which  appears  to  have  thoroughly  aroused  the 
stenographers  of  the  State  to  the  belief  that  an  organization  for  promot- 
ing their  welfare  was  desirble.  Out  of  this  belief,  together  with  the  de- 
sire of  establishing  a  standard  of  proficiency  and  of  social  and  fraternal 
intercourse,  which  constituted  its  primary  aims,  the  society  was  brought 
into  existence.  Each  member  feels  a  deep  and  personal  interest  in  main- 
taining its  dignity  and  efficiency  by  individual  exertion,  and  it  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  important  and  influential  body  of  shorthand  writers 
in  the  country.  Membership  in  the  organization  is  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  first  class  ability.  The  association  at  present  numbers  44  active 
and  69  honorary  members.  The  eighth  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  August  21  and  22,  1883.  Compared  with  former 
meetings  its  success  was  very  pronounced  and  will  result  in  the  greatest 
practical  utility  to  the  participants  and  to  the  profession  at  large.  Its 
proceedings  since  the  third  annual  meeting  in  1878,  containing  a  full 
report  of  each  year's  doings,  including  papers  read,  have  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  These  papers  are  considered  by  many  to  be  among 
the  ablest  contributions  to  phonographic  literature,  treating,  as  they  do, 
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of  every  practical  phase  of  the* art  by  experienced  stenographers.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  important  papers  submitted  at  the  various  meetings: 
The  proper  objects  of  a  stenographic  association ;  The  phonograph; 
Laws  of  New  York  affecting  stenographers;  System  in  office  work; 
Court  reporting;  Legislative  reporting;  Ethics  of  the  profession; 
Learning  shorthand;  The  type- writer;  Laws  and  reporters  of  the 
United  States;  Our  association;  Duplicating  copy;  The  witness  box 
and  its  occupants;  Eest  and  recreation ;  Blunders;  The  relation  of  the 
stenographer  to  the  bench,  bar,  and  press;  Daily  copy;  The  utility  and 
economy  of  shorthand  in  court;  The  benefit  of  general  reading  to  a 
stenographer;  Books  of  reference;  Practical  stenography;  Women,  as 
law  stenographers;  Pen  paralysis ;  Partial  and  impartial  stenographers; 
The  future  of  our  profession ;  Material  for  shorthand  work ;  The  bene- 
fits of  phonographic  journals;  The  raw  material  necessary  for  a  ste- 
nographer; Official  stenographers;  Motives  which  should  lead  to  the 
selection  of  stenography  as  a  profession ;  The  rights  and  duties  of  a  ste- 
nographer in  court;  Eeporting  on  the  frontier;  The  history  of  shorthand; 
General  historical  resume*  and  criticism,  by  the  president;  Fugitive 
thoughts  on  stenography. 

The  Pennsylvania  Stenographic  Association  was  established  in  1877, 
and  has  since  held  annual  meetings,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1878  and  1880.  The  last  meeting  was  held  at  Bellefonte,  July  18, 1883, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  association  published  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  are  at  present  25  active  members,  all  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutional  requirements,  are  professional  stenographers, 
and  16  honorary  members. 

The  Nebraska  State  Stenographers'  Association  perfected  its  organi- 
zation at  Omaha,  September  24,  1880.  The  primary  objects  of  this 
society  are  "  the  advancement  of  its  members  professionally,  morally, 
and  socially."  Many  valuable  papers  have  been  presented  at  the  regu- 
lar meetings — the  first  Friday  of  each  alternate  month — but  so  far  the 
society  has  published  nothing.  A  special  meeting  of  particular  interest 
held  each  year  is  attended  by  all  the  members.  In  consequence  of  the 
zealous  and  able  efforts  of  its  members,  the  association  has  constantly 
increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  at  present  contains  24  active 
and  5  honorary  members. 

The  Colorado  State  Stenographers1  Association  organized  in  Denver  in 
January,  1882,  by  the  selection  of  W.  E.  Eeiter  as  president  and  L.  H. 
Eddy  as  secretary.  .  Considerable  interest  in  the  association  has  been 
manifested  by  the  members,  who  hope  to  increase  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  organization. 

The  Missouri  State  Stenographers'  Association,  in  which  any  reputable 
stenographer  in  the  State  who  has  the  ability  to  vrrite  140  words  per 
minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes  is  eligible  to  membership,  was  cre- 
ated at  Saint  Louis,  April  26,  1882.  Monthly  meetings  are  held,  which 
are  interesting  and  well  attended.    A  phonographic  library  has  been 
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established  by  the  association.  The  members  are  fully  alive  to  its  in- 
terests and  the  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  38. 

The  Ohio  (Stenographers7  Association  was  organized  at  Cincinnati  Sep- 
tember 2,  1882,  and  has  already  attained  a  membership  of  45.  The 
members  are  divided  into  two  classes,  reporters  and  amanuenses.  The 
former  class  embraces  those  who  are  able  to  write  150  words  per  minute 
for  five  consecutive  minutes ;  the  latter  are  admitted  upon  i>assing  a» 
similar  test  of  100  words.  The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Cleve- 
land August  1, 1883,  at  which  a  number  of  instructive  papers  were  read,, 
the  following  being  the  most  important:  Shorthand  reporting  as  a  pro- 
fession; The  adaptability  of  English  phonography  to  the  writing  of 
German ;  Shall  this  association  favor  an  official  system  of  court  report- 
ing ?  The  best  kind  of  official  stenographers'  law  for  Ohio ;  Mixing  sys- 
tems of  phonography;  Methods  of  teaching  jmonography;  The  report- 
ers' trials;  The  best  paper  on  which  to  write  shorthand;  and  Bills  of 
exceptions' 

The  Kansas  Stenographers7  Association  was  organized  at  Topeka  June 
7,  1883,  electing  the  following  officers:  R.  A.  Henderson,  president;  F. 
O.  Pepenoe,  vice  president;  S.  Macabe,  secretary;  and  C.  J.  Baker^ 
treasurer.     Membership,  15. 

The  Law  Stenographers7  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  or- 
ganized in  April,  1872.  Its  promoters  were  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  the  city.  The  practical  purposes  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  indicated  by  the  conditions  of  membership,  excluding  all 
but  stenographers  of  well  known  competency  or  such  as  stood  certain 
constitutionally  prescribed  tests:  a  minimum  speed  of  150  words  per 
minute  as  a  first  condition  and  then  the  test  of  reporting  and  furnish- 
ing an  accurate  transcript  of  actual  proceedings  in  court  or  elsewhere. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  body  were  fairly 
well  attended,  but  the  fact  that  the  membership  was  composed  entirely 
of  actively  engaged  members  of  the  profession  always  interfered  with 
the  attendance  of  all  the  members  at  any  one  time.  By  a  change  in 
the  rules,  meetings  were  finally  held  only  quarterly — in  the  evening — 
and  at  these  important  and  interesting  papers  were  read:  one  on  par- 
liamentary reporting  in  England,  a  historical  essay ;  one  on  reporting 
in  Germany ;  one  on  the  general  history  of  the  art,  especially  in  ancient 
times;  one  on  the  subject  of  making  stenographers'  fees  a  county 
charge,  as  county  clerks'  are,  the  stenographer  to  be  paid  a  gross  sal- 
ary, adequate  to  cover  the  taking  of  notes  and  the  transcription  of  the 
same — all  of  which  (and  others  not  enumerated)  evoked  free  and  full 
discussion.  No  meeting  of  the  association  has  been  held  for  the  past 
year,  owing  chiefly,  doubtless,  to  the  difficulty  members  experience  in 
leaving  their  work,  as  their  professional  services  are  in  constant  requi- 
sition. 

The  subjoined  societies,  with  date  of  formation,  are  the  most  iinpor- 
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tant  local  shorthand  associations  having  a  membership  of  twenty  and 
over:  American  Phonographic  Society,*  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 20, 1869;  Pennsylvania  Phonographic  Society,*  Tyrone,  Pa.,  1871; 
Stolze  Stenographic  Society  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  1872;  New 
York  Munson  Phonographic  Society,*  January  9,  1872;  The  Phono 
graphic  Mutual  Improvement  Association,*  New  York,  September,  1873; 
Stenographers'  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia,*  Washington, 
October,  1875;  Nashville  Phonographic  Association,*  Nashville,  Tenn., 
1877;  Iron  ton  Phonographic  Association,*  Ironton,  Ohio,  April,  1877; 
Brown  &  Holland  Shorthand  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  July  9,  1878; 
San  Francisco  Association  of  Shorthand  Writers,  San  Francisco,  June 
6, 1879 ;  Cleveland  Stenographic  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October, 
1881 ;  Eailroad  Stenographers'  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  November  15, 
1882;  Association  of  Practical  Phonographers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1882 ;  Dayton  Stenographers'  Association,*  Dayton,  Ohio, 
October,  1882 ;  Peoria  Stenographers'  Association,*  Peoria,  111.,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1882;  Philadelphia  Shorthand  Writers'  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  January  16,  1883 ;  Fargo  Stenographic  Association,  Fargo, 
Dak.,  March,  1883;  Topeka  Stenographic  Association,  Topeka,  Kan1*., 
April  17, 1883;  Stenographers'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  May  1,  1883;  International  Association  of  Stolze  Stenographers, 
New  York,  August  4,  1883 ;  New  England  Shorthand  Writers'  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.,  September  5,  1883 ;  Stolze  Stenographic  Society, 
Ohicago,  111.,  September,  1883;  Boston  Stenographers' Association,  Bos- 
ton, September  21,  1883. 

International  Association  of  Shorthand  Writers  of  the  United  States  and 
€anada. — Although  the  interest  in  a  national  association  of  shorthand 
writers  had  not  been  wholly  extinct  since  the  attempt  at  organization  in 
1876,  yet  it  had  lain  dormant  until  revived  by  the  Nebraska  State  Stenog- 
raphers' Association  at  a  meeting  held  February  7,  1881.  The  present 
secretaries  of  the  International  Association  were  communicated  with, 
and  through  them  an  extensive  correspondence  was  had  with  prominent 
practitioners  of  the  art  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
accordance  with  a  universally  expressed  desire  that  a  national  associa- 
tion should  be  formed,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  September  1, 1881, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  120.  The  convention  continued  in  session 
several  days  and  the  members  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  the 
promotion  of  its  objects,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  whose  name 
heads  this  paragraph.  The  qualifications  for  membership  are  based 
upon  three  years  of  actual  practice  in  any  branch  of  the  profession  or 
the  ability  to  write  150  words  a  minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes- 
Although  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  it  has  steadily  increased 
in  numbers  and  efficiency  in  the  direction  of  the  objects  desired  to  be 
attained  and  has  displayed  many  evidences  which  presage  its  continued 

*  Defunct. 
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growth  and  usefulness.  The  prominent  features  of  the  proceedings 
are  discussions  upon  questions  relating  to  the  professiou  and  the  read- 
ing of  papers  on  various  topics  connected  with  shorthand.  These  dis- 
cussions are  productive  of  much  good;  the  papers  are  always  enter- 
taining as  well  as  instructive,  have  attracted  universal  attention  from 
the  profession,  and  have  been  quite  extensively  copied  by  literary  and 
miscellaneous  periodicals. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  August  31  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  1882,  and  the  second  at  Toronto,  Canada,  August  16  and  17, 
1883,  both  of  which  were  highly  successful  and  show  a  great  and  growing 
interest  by  the  profession  in  shorthand  organization.  The  present  officers 
are:  President,  H.  C.  Demming,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  vice  president  for  the 
United  States,  D.  F.  Murphy,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  second  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  United  States,  L.  A.  Longley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  vice  presi- 
dent for  Canada,  F.  W.  Wodell,  Hamilton,  Out.;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Dan  Brown,  Chicago,  111.;  assistant  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Holland, 
Chicago,  111.  Since  its  organization  the  following  papers  have  been  pre- 
sented: The  official  reporter;  Amanuensis  work;  Shorthand  publica- 
tions; The  unification  of  shorthand;  Convention  reporting;  The  calli- 
graph;  The  benefits  of  association;  Writing  machines;  Shorthand  in 
Alabama;  The  shorthand  amanuensis;  Shorthand  printing  and  publi- 
cations; Reporting  in  the  United  States  courts;  Nerves;  Teaching  ste- 
nography ;  Shorthand :  its  use  and  abuse;  The  amateur  and  the  reporter; 
The  objects  and  necessities  of  international  association;  Shorthand  in 
newspaper  work;  Official  service  in  the  French  Parliament;  Cooper 
Union  shorthand  classes;  Court  reporting  in  Texas;  Shorthand  in  Aus- 
tralia; The  amanuensis  and  his  duties;  How  to  prepare  a  court  record; 
Speed;  Official  reporting  in  Germany;  Women  stenographers;  The  sten- 
ograph; Parliamentary  reporting  in  Canada;  The  development  theory 
in  phonography;  Shorthand  libraries. 

SHORTHAND  MAGAZINES. 

The  following  monthly  journals  devoted  to  shorthand  are  now  issued 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada : 

The  American  Shorthand  Writer.  A  journal  for  shorthand  writers 
of  all  systems.    Boston  :  Eowell  &  Hickcox,  publishers. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Shorthand  Writer.  An  international  monthly 
magazine.  Thomas  Bengough,  conductor;  Frank  Yeigh,  associate. 
Toronto,  Canada:  Bengough's  Shorthand  Athenaeum,  29  King  street, 
west. 

Brown  &  Holland  (shorthand)  News.  "  Chicago,  the  center  of  the 
shorthand  world."  Chicago :  Brown  &  Holland  Shorthand  News  Com- 
pany, Nos.  51  and  53  Dearborn  street. 

Browne's  Phonographic  Monthly  and  Reporters'  Journal.  New  York : 
D.  L.  Scott-Browne,  conductor  and  publisher,  23  Clinton  place. 
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The  Exponent.  A  monthly  magazine.  J.  Geo.  Cross,  M.  A.,  and  Geo. 
Yeager,  m.  a.,  editors.    Published  by  J.  Geo.  Cross,  Bloomington,  111. 

The  Modern  Eeporter.  An  independent  and  progressive  monthly 
journal  of  practical  phonography  and  type  writing.  For  learners,  ad- 
vanced students,  and  the  profession  the  world  over.  Curtis  Haven, 
editor  aud  proprietor,  1322  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pernin's  Monthly  Stenographer.  H.  M.  Pernin,  editor.  Office,  68 
Farrar  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Phonetic  Educator.  Devoted  to  phonography  and  the  spelling 
reform.  Conducted  by  Elias  Longley.  Cincinnati.  E.  N.  Miner,  New 
York.    Published  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 

The  Phonographer.  A  monthly  journal  devoted  to  phonographic 
literature  and  information.  F.  H.  Cogswell,  editor.  A.  Bennetto, 
assistant  editor.    New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Practical  Phonographer.  A  monthly  magazine  for  Munson  writers 
and  all  other  stenographers.  Harry  F.  Lee,  editor.  Chicago :  Harry 
F.  Lee,  Athenaeum,  50  Dearborn  street. 

The  Scovil  Stenographer.  A  monthly  journal  of  shorthand  news. 
J.  F.  Laning,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

The  Short-Hand  Writer.    Plainiield,  N.  J.    D.  P.  Lindsley,  publisher. 

The  Student's  Journal.  Devoted  to  phonography,  music,  hygiene, 
philology,  bibliography,  &c.  New  York:  Andrew  J.  Graham,  744 
Broadway. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 

The  entries,  so  far  as  possible,  are  copies  of  title  pages,  the  original 
spelling  and  punctuation,  but  not  the  capitalization,  being  retained. 
The  works  of  each  author  are  arranged  chronologically1  under  his  name  in 
the  alphabetical  list.  In  a  few  instances  the  titles  of  works  not  strictly 
on  shorthand,  but  having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  are  included. 


Abridgment  (An)  of  Byrom's  short-hand, 
&c.     See  Molineux,  Thomas. 

Adair,  James.  Reformed  speller  and 
writer,  or  shorthand  phonography, 
invented  chiefly  by  Pitman,  as  amended 
hy  Adair,  with  phonetic  spelling  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  system  of 
spelling  and  writing.  A  proposed 
script,  typic  and  cosmopolitan  alpha- 
bet. Mendota,  111. :  Jas.  Adair.  1876. 
Large  folio  sheet. 

Adams,  James.  An  essay  to  simplify 
and  improve  the  system  of  shorthand 
invented  by  Dr.  Byrom,  by  substituting 
in  place  of  his  upright  complex  alpha- 
bet, composed  with  loops,  one  more  per- 
fect, the  characters  of  which,  (besides 
being  more  distinct  and  simple)  are  all 
written  sloping  in  the  style  of  the  mod- 
ern running  hand,  &c.  by  James  Adams, 
naval,  mercantile  and  classical  school, 
near  the  creek  bridge,  Greenwich. 
(1814.) 

Addy,  Uiam.  Stenographia  or  the  art 
of  short-writing  compleated  in  a  far 
more  compendious  method  than  any 
yet  extant,  by  Wm.  Addy,  writing  mr. 
London.  Printed  for  ye  author.  Sold 
by  Wm.  Marshall  at  ye  Bible  in  New- 
gate street.  Who  please  for  their 
greater  expedition  may  be  taught  by 
the  author  who  is  to  be  spoken  with 
at  Mr.  Marshall's,  at  ye  place  above 
mentioned.  (16C4.)  17  eng.  pp. 
[An  edition  of  46  pp.  was  published  in  1681.] 

London.  Printed  for  ye  au- 
thor. Sold  by  Dorman  Newman  at  the 
Kings  Armes  in  the  Poultry,  and  Sam- 
uel Crouch  at  the  Flower  de  luce  in 
Cornhill :  William  Marshall  at  the  Bible 
in  Newgate  street :  Tho :  Cockerill  at 
ye  3  Leggs  over  against  the  Stocks  mar- 
ket and  I.  Lawrence  at  ye  angel  in  the 
Poultry.  (About  1690.)  Portrait,  eng. 
title,  2  pp.  &  9  double-page  plates. 


Addy,  William — Continued. 

Printed  for  John  Lawrence  at 

the  Angel  in  the  Poultry  over  against 
the  counter  where  are  sold  the  shorthand 
bibles.     1695. 

(The  bible  and  psalms  in  shorthand.) 

London.  Printed  for  the  author,  and 
sold  by  Dorman  Newman  at  the  Kings 
Armes  in  ye  Poultry,  Tho  Fabian  in 
Paul's  Church  yard,  Sam  Crouch  at  ye 
Flower  de  luce  in  Cornhill,  Wm.  Mar- 
shall at  ye  Bible  in  Newgate  street, 
Tho  Cockerill  at  ye  3  Leggs  over  against 
ye  Stocks  market,  I.  Lawrence  at  ye 
Angel  in  ye  Poultry  &c.  (1687.)  396 
eng.  pp.  &  4  page  illustrations. 

[Tho  hook  of  prayer  was  also  engraved  in 
Addy's  system.] 
Aids  to  reporting ;  or,  the  student's  guide 
to  press  occupation.  By  a  parliamentary 
veteran.  London:  Groombridge  & 
Sons,  Paternoster  row.   1858.  35  pp.    Is. 

New  edition.    London.     (1875.) 

Aitchison,  Jasper  and  John.  A  new  sys- 
tem of  shorthand,  by  Jasper  and  John 
Aitchison.     London.     1832. 

Aldridge,  William.  See  Holdsworth, 
William. 

Allen,  G.  G.  Universal  phonography: 
or  short-hand  by  the  "Allen  method." 
A  self-instructor,  whereby  more  speed 
than  long-hand  writing  is  gained  at  the 
first,  and  additional  speed  at  each  sub- 
sequent lesson.  By  G.  G.  Allen,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Allen  stenographic  insti- 
tute, Boston.  Boston :  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard:  New  York:  Charles  T.  Dilling- 
ham.    1883.     142  pp. 

Allen,  James  Madison.  Normo-graphy : 
(Normal,  or  natural  writing.)  Full 
style,  for  beginners.  A  new,  beautiful, 
and  philosophical  system  of  short-hand, 
intended  for  all  who  write,  and  within 
the  reach  of  the  dullest  comprehension ; 
being  entirely  free  from  all  arbitrary 


1  All  the  editions  of  a  work,  however,  being  given  together. 
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Allen,  James  Madison  —  Continued, 
contractions  whatsoever,  and  acquired 
with  ease  and  pleasure  by  any  one,  in  a 
few  hours,  without  a  teacher.  The 
climax  of  simplicity,  uniformity  and 
scientific  accuracy.  By  James  Madison 
Allen,  author  of  "the  pannormalpha, 
or  universal  normal  alphabet,  for  print- 
ing and  writing  all  possible  languages ; " 
" normo-graphy,  brief  style;"  "pro- 
graphy,  or  substitute  writing,"  etc. 
Ancora,  New  Jersey  :  J.  M.  &  S.  S. 
Allen.     1872.     8  pp. 

Pro-graphy,  or  substitute  writing. 

Normo-graphy,  brief  or  consonantal 

style.  A  scientific  system  of  rapid 
writing,  for  general  use,  and  adapted  to 
all  ordinary  business  and  literary  pur- 
poses. A  sequel  to  the  full  style. 
Written  five  or  six  times  as  fast  as  the 
common  longhand,  and  yet  so  extremely 
simple  as  to  be  learned  with  ease  and 
pleasure  in  an  hour  or  two,  without  a 
teacher,  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  full  style.     1872.     25  cents. 

Alphabet  (The)  of  reason :  being  an  essay 
toward  constructing  a  plan  to  facilitate 
the  art  of  swift  writing,  commonly 
called  short-hand ;  upon  rational  prin- 
ciples. London,  printed  for  the  author : 
and  sold  by  T.  Becket  and  P.  A.  De 
Hondt,  in  the  Strand ;  C.  Henderson, 
under  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  W. 
Nichol,  in  St.  Paul's  church  yard. 
1763.  [Price  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence. ]     16  pp.  &  2  large  plates. 

Alphabets.  See  Twenty  shorthand  aV 
phabets. 

Amanuensis  (The),  or  a  complete  practi- 
cal system  of  short  hand,  adapted  to 
every  capacity ;  wherein  all  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art  are  clearly  explained,  the 
vowels  supplied  by  points,  and  all  arbi- 
trary characters  rejected;  containing 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  this  art 
in  less  than  thirty  simple  characters ; 
forming  a  necessary  assistant  to  the 
teacher  and  a  practical  tutor  to  the 
scholar,  whereby  a  complete  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  may  be  attained 
in  a  short  time  without  the  assistance 
of  a  teacher.  (1804?)  (Perhaps  by  Sy- 
monds  and  Ostell. ; 

American  phonographic  society  consti- 
tution.    1870. 
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Anderson,  Thomas.  Synopsis  of  a  new 
system  of  short  writing  :  being  an  en- 
tirely novel  plan  of  universal  abbrevia- 
tion, with  primary  reference  to  ordinary 
alphabetical  characters.  By  Thomas 
Anderson,  short-hand  writer.  To  be 
had  of  the  author.  [All  rights  re- 
served. ]  Glasgow :  printed  by  William 
Rankin,  146  Renfield  street.  1878.  One 
shilling.     12  pp.,  1  plate  &  printed  key. 

Catechism   of  shorthand.    Being  a 

critical  examination  of  the  various 
styles,  with  special  reference  to  the 
question,  which  is  the  best  English  sys- 
tem of  shorthand?  By  Thomas  Ander- 
son, author  of  Synopsis  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  writing,  History  of  shorthand, 
formerly  shorthand  writer  in  the  Glas- 
gow law  courts,  fellow  of  the  Short- 
hand society,  &c.  London :  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  place,  S.  W. 
1882.    (All  rights  reserved.)     70  pp. 

History  of  shorthand,  with  a  review 

of  its  present  condition  and  prospects 
in  Europe  and  America.  By  Thomas 
Anderson,  parliamentary  reporter,  fel- 
low of  the  Shorthand  society,  and  for- 
merly shorthand- writer  in  the  Glasgow 
law  courts.  London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &. 
Co.,  13  Waterloo  place,  S.  W.,  publishers 
to  the  India  office.  1882.  (All  rights 
reserved.)  viii  &  311  pp.,  1  illustra- 
tion &  4  portraits. 

[Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.]  An- 
derson's abbreviations.  A  complete  sys- 
tem of  abbreviated  longhand,  of  general 
application,  adapted  to  printing  in  the 
ordinary  letters,  to  writing  and  to 
type- writing  ;  arranged  and  illustrated 
for  self-tuition  in  a  series  of  lessons,  by 
Thomas  Anderson,  author  of  "  History 
of  shorthand,"  "Synopsis  of  ra  new 
system  of  short  writing,"  "  (r^ cechisni 
of  shorthand ;  "  formerly  sr  vrthand- 
writer  in  the  Glasgow  Taw  co  ^rts,  par- 
liamentary reporter,  &c.  To  be  had  of 
the  author,  28,  Mansfield  road,  Gospel 
Oak,  N.  W.  (London.)  Printed  by  Jas. 
Wade,  18,  Tavistock  street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.  C.     (1883.) 

(editor.)   Shorthand  systems:  being 

a  full  discussion  by  various  English 
authors  and  experts  of  the  respective 
merits  of  each  system,  with  specimens 
of  Taylor's,  Gurney's,  Pitman's,  Ever- 
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Anderson,  Thomas— Continued. 
ett's,  Janes',  PocknelPs,  Peachey's, 
Guest's,  Williams',  OdelPs,  Lowe's,  &c. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Anderson,  author  of 
"  History  of  shorthand,"  formerly  short- 
hand writer  in  the  Glasgow  law  courts, 
parliamentary  reporter,  &c.  London : 
L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.  C. 
(1883. )    Price  one  shilling.     4  &  113  pp. 

Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl.  Phonotypy 
and  phonography;  or  speech- printing 
and  speech-writing. 

[In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  1846,  pp.  167-182-1 

Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl,  and  Boyle, 
Augustus  F.  The  complete  phono- 
graphic class-book,  containing  an  in- 
ductive exposition  of  Pitman's  phonog- 
raphy, adapted  as  a  system  of  phonetic 
short  hand,  to  the  English  language  ; 
especially  intended  as  a  school  book, 
and  to  afford  the  fullest  instruction  to 
those  who  have  not  the  assistance  of  the 
living  teacher.  By  S.  P.  Andrews  and 
Augustus  F.  Boyle.  Boston:  phono- 
graphic institution,  339  Washington  st. 
Price  37^  cts.  in  boards,  50  cts.  in  cloth. 
1845.     132  pp. 

Second  edition.  Boston.    1846. 

Sixth  edition.  Boston :  pub- 
lished by  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  No. 
59  Washington  street,  and  at  the  phono- 
graphic institutions,  No.  339  Washing- 
ton street,  Boston,  and  No.  68  Nassau 
street,  New  York.     1847.     131  pp. 

Eighth    edition.     New  York. 

1847. 

Tenth    edition.      New    York: 

published  and  for  sale  by  Andrews  & 
Boyle,  phonographic  depot,  Sun  build- 
ing, and  sold  by  all  booksellers.  Price 
37^  cts.  in  boards  or  paper ;  50  cts.  in 
cloth.     It    3.     131  pp. 

El  >venth  edition.     New  York. 


1848. 


1850. 


Fifteenth  edition.     New  York. 


Fifteenth  edition.     New  York : 

published  and  for  sale  by  John  F.  Trow. 
1852. 

Sixteenth  edition.     New  York. 

1&52. 

—  The  phonographic  reader,  a  com- 
plete course  of  inductive  reading  les- 
sons in  phonography.     By  S.  P.  An. 


Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl  — Continued, 
drews  and  Augustus  F.  Boyle.    Boston  t 
phonographic  institute,  21  School  street. 
1845.     36  engraved  pages. 

2d,  3d,  4th   and   5th  (64  pp.) 

editions  published  in  Boston  in  1846: 
8th,  (60  pp.)  1847;  10th,  1848 ;  15th,  1848, 
and  16th,  1850,  1851  &  1852  published 
in  New  York. 

Compendium  of  phonography.    Sin- 
gle sheet.     6^  eta. 

The  phonographic  reporter's   first 

book.  Containing  a  complete  list  of 
the  word-signs  used  in  the  most  con- 
tracted style  of  phonographic  reporting, 
illustrated  by  exercises  for  the  use  of 
those  only  who  have  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  corresponding  style  of  pho- 
nography as  taught  in  "the  complete 
phonographic  class-book,"  and  "the 
phonographic  reader."  By  Stephen  P. 
Andrews  and  Augustus  F.  Boyle.  New 
York :  published  and  for  sale  by  An- 
drews &  Boyle,  phonographic  depot, 
Sun  building.  Sold  by  all  booksellers. 
Price  12£  cts.  per  number.  1847.  (Is- 
sued in  parts  of  24  pp.  each  originally 
and  afterwards  bound  together. ) 

— — New  York  :  published  and  for 

sale  by  Andrews  &  Boyle,  phonographic 
depot,  Sun  buildings;  by  Leavitt,  Trow 
&  Co.,  and  sold  by  all  booksellers.  Price 
$1.     1849.     291  pp. 

New  York :  published  and  for 

sale  by  John  F.  Trow,  49  &  51  Ann- 
street,  and  by  all  booksellers.  Price 
75  cents  in  boards  or  paper.  1851. 
291  pp. 

The  complete  phonographic  form- 
book,  &c.  New  York:  Andrews  & 
Boyle,  1848. 

[This  book  was  advertised,  but  whether  pub- 
lished is  not  known.  ] 

The  phonographic  word  book  num- 
ber one.  Containing  all  the  monosyl- 
lables of  the  English  language,  induc- 
tively arranged  and  classified,  according 
to  the  modes  in  which  they  should  be 
written  in  phonography,  together  with 
rules  and  explanations.  Intended  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  complete  pho- 
nographic class-book,  and  the  phono- 
graphic reader.  By  S.  P.  Andrews  and 
Augustus  F.  Boyle.  New  York:  pub- 
lished and  for  sale  by  Andrews  &  Boyle, 
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Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl  —  Continued. 
corner  of  Canal  street  and  Broadway, 
and  sold  by  all  booksellers.    Price,  25 
cents,  in  boards  or  paper.    1849.    52  pp. 

The  phonographic  word-book,  num- 
ber two.  Containing  the  whole  body 
of  effective  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, arranged  and  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  modes  in  which  they  should 
be  written  in  phonography.  Intended 
immediately  to  succeed  the  phono- 
graphic word-book,  No.  one,  and  the 
phonographic  class-book  and  reader. 
By  S.  P.  Andrews  and  Augustus  F. 
Boyle.  New  York:  published  and  for 
sale  by  Andrews  and  Boyle,  54  Canal 
street,  corner  of  Broadway,  and  sold  by 
all  booksellers.  Price  75  cts.  in  boards 
and  62i  in  paper.     1849.    269  pp. 

First  lessons  in  phonography.  2  cts. 

■ Phonographic  charts.    Nos.  1  &  2. 

Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  in 

phonography.     12-J  cts. 

Angell,  John.  Stenography;  or,  short- 
hand improved :  being  the  most  com- 
pendious, lineal,  and  easy  method  hith- 
erto extant.  The  persons,  moods,  tenses 
&  particles  which  most  frequently  oc- 
cur, are  adapted  to  join  with  ease  & 
accuracy  at  pleasure  :«  the  rules  are  laid 
down  with  such  propriety,  consistence, 
and  perspicuity,  that  the  practitioner 
will  need  no  other  assistance.  The 
whole  illustrated  with  an  alphabetical 
praxis,  adapted  to  all  purposes  in  gen- 
eral, but  more  particularly  to  'the  three 
learned  professions ;  namely,  law, 
physic,  &  divinity.  By  John  Angell, 
who  has  practised  this  art  above  30  years. 
Jjondon,  printed  for  the  author,  &  sold 
by  A.  Miller  in  the  Strand,  B.  Martin  &, 
W.  Owen,  in  Fleetstreet,  T.  Kitchin,  en- 
graver in  Holborn,  Messrs.  Hitch  & 
Hawes,  J.  Buckland  and  R.  Baldwin  in 
Pater  Noster  row,  and  P.  Glass,  at  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Entered  in  the  Sta- 
tioners hall  book.  Price  bound  7  shil- 
lings. (1758.)  Eng.  title,  20  &  29  pp. 
&  21  plates. 

Second  edition.     (1765.) 

Annet,  Peter.  Annet's  short-hand,  more 
easy  to  learn  and  remember  than  any 
other,  and  may  be  as  expeditiously 
wrote.  By  this  new  method  every  word 
is  to  be  written  without  taking  off  the 
pen ;  and  as  many  words  joined  together 
n6 


Annet,  Peter  —  Continued, 
as  may  be  lineal  and  legible.  This 
book  alone  is  a  sufficient  instructor. 
(An  example  is  here  given  of  the  char- 
acters :  Eccles.  ix,  10.)  London: 
printed  for  Geo.  Woodfal  at  Charing 
Cross.  Entered  into  the  Stationers' 
hall  book.  (1750.)  Eng.  title  p.,  S3 
pp.  &  3  plates. 

Expeditious  penmanship,  or  short- 
hand improved  ;  containing  the  neces- 
sary rules  of  this  art.  This  being  his 
former  short  hand  greatly  altered  and 
amended.     London.     (1750?) 

Annet's  short-hand  perfected,  con- 
taining plain  and  easy  examples  and 
instructions  for  learning  it.  Nemini 
cedit.  London :  printed  for  the  author 
and  sold  by  Geo.  Woodfall,  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  R.  Baldwin,  in  Paternoster 
row.  Entered  into  the  Stationer's  hall 
book.  (1761.)  Eng.  title  p.,  4  &  10 
pp.  &  2  plates. 

Third  edition.    (176-?) 

Fourth  edition.     (1768.) 

London.    Printed  &  sold  by 

J.  Smeaton  in  St.  Martin's  lane,  near 

Charing  Cross.  12  pp. 

See  Hervey,  Thomas. 

Archisden,  Thomas.      (An  unpublished 

English  system  of  1632,  the  alphabet 
of  which  is  reproduced  in  Mass.  hist, 
society  collections,  4th  series,  vol.  vi, 
p.  481 ;  also  in  Upham's  history  of  ste- 
nography.) 

Armstrong's  linear  phonography.  (Men- 
tioned by  John  Brown  Smith.) 

Ars  scribendi  sine  penna,  &c.  See  Mitch- 
ell, John. 

Art  (The)  of  reporting  explained,  as  ex- 
ercised by  practitioners,  showing  the 
modes  of  abbreviation  in  common  script, 
and  by  the  systems  of  short  hand ;  with 
a  new  alphabet  of  simple  signs;  also 
rules  for  short  hand  writing  and  con- 
tractions, by  which  speeches  may  be 
taken  down  verbatim.  London  and 
Norwich :  printed  for  the  author,  re- 
porter on  the  Norfolk  Chronicle.  1844. 
40  pp. 

Art  (The)  of  short-hand  writing,  &c. 
See  Knight,  T.  D. 

Art  (The)  of  short-writing  according  to 
tachygraphy,    first    composed    by 
Thomas  Shelton,  and  approved  by  Doth 
universities.  In  which  variety  of  exam- 
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Art — Continued, 
pies  to  each  rule  are  drawn.  Also  Mr. 
Jeremy  Rich  his  method  of  contractions 
by  ideas  and  symbolical  characters,  im- 
proved to  the  rules  and  method  of  this, 
with  great  ease,  and  no  less  benefit  and 
delight.  And  divers  eminent  histories 
out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
repeated  in  words  at  length,  and  also 
characters;  together  with  a  table  or 
copy  of  characters  often  to  be  writ  over. 
And  lastly,  how  to  express  the  terms  of 
the  law  in  characters.  London,  printed 
for  W.  Whitwood,  next  door  to  the 
Crown  tavern  in  Smith-Field.  1684. 
35  pp.  &  14  plates. 

Art  (The)  of  stenographic,  teaching  by 
plaine  and  certaine  rules,  to  the  capaci- 
tie  of  the  meanest,  and  for  the  vse  of 
all  professions,  the  way  of  compendi- 
ous writing.  Wherevnto  is  annexed  a 
very  easie  direction  for  steganographie, 
or,  secret  writing.  Horat.  serm.  lib.  1. 
Satyr.  4.  Si  quid  promittere  de  me 
possum  aliud,  vere  promitto.  At  Lon- 
don, printed  for  Cuthbert  Burbie.  1G02. 
42  leaves  &  plate. 

Art  (The)  of  writing  short-hand  made 
easy ;  by  which  this  useful  art  may  be 
speedily  attained.  Sheffield  :  printed 
by  J.  Crome,  Wain-Gate,  and  sold  by 
all  the  booksellers.  (1798.)  15  pp.  & 
3  plates.  [The  preface  is  signed  by  A. 
C.  (perhaps  Alexander  Crome),  Shef- 
field, July  9,  1798.] 

Art  (The)  of  writing  short-hand  made 
easy,  by  which  this  useful  art  may  be 
attained  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Sheffield:  [printed  by  John  Crome?] 
1801. 

Art  (The)  of  writing  with  the  velocity  [or 
rapidity]  of  speech.     See  Lewis,  J.  H. 

Ashton,  Robert.     See  Graves,  Samuel. 

Astle,  Thomas.  The  origin  &  progress 
of  writing,  as  well  hieroglyphic  as  ele- 
mentary, illustrated  by  engravings  tak- 
en from  marbles,  manuscripts  and  char- 
ters ancient  and  modern :  also  some 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
printing.  By  Thomas  Astle,  esq.,  F. 
R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.  London :  T.  Payne 
&  Son.     1784. 

London:    T.    Bensley  for  J. 

White.     1803. 

Another  edition.     1876. 
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B,,  G.  Gurney's  system  of  shorthand. 
London.     1827. 

B.,  N,     See  Bridges,  Noah. 

Bailey,  John  Eglington.  (Author  of  sev- 
eral papers  on  shorthand  published  in 
Manchester  literary  club  transactions, 
etc. ;  also  writer  of  the  article  "short- 
hand" for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.) 

Bailey,  Keyes  A.  The  reporter's  guide ; 
containing  a  complete  system  of  short- 
hand writing,  in  ten  easy  lessons,  with 
numerous  illustrations ;  governed  by  the 
analogy  of  sounds,  and  applicable  to 
every  language.  By  Keyes  A.  Bailey. 
New  York:  published  by  the  author. 
1845.    48  pp.  &  4  plates. 

A  practical  exposition  of  phonog- 
raphy;  or,  writing  by  sound;  being  a 
complete  system  of  short-hand,  con- 
taining a  perfect  analysis  of  the  English 
language,  with  a  new  alphabet,  and 
philosophical  illustrations  of  the  human 
voice.  By  Keyes  A.  Bailey.  New  York  : 
Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co.,  222  Broad- 
way.    1848.     98  pp. 

New  York :    K.  A.  Bailey,  16 

Spruce  street.     1848.     98  pp. 

Bailey,  Phineas.  A  pronouncing  stenog- 
raphy.    Burlington.     1819.  ? 

A   pronouncing    stenography; 

containing  a  complete  system  of  short- 
hand writing,  governed  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  sounds,  and  adapted  to  every 
language,  by  Phineas  Bailey.  Second 
edition.  Burlington:  Edward  Smith. 
1833. 

Third   edition.       Burlington: 

Chauncey  Goodrich.     1839. 

An  improved  system  of  steno- 
graphy; containing  analogous  abbre- 
viations, adapted  to  the  convenience  of 
instructors  and  practitioners.  By  Phin- 
eas Bailey.  Third  (?)  edition  enlarged 
and  improved.  Poultney,  (Vt.)  Printed 
by  Smith  and  Shute,  1822.     44  pp. 

(The  "  reporter's  guide."     1834.)  ? 

Phonography;  containing  a  com- 
plete system  of  short  hand  writing; 
by  Phineas  Bailey,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church,  East  Berkshire,  Vt. 
Sixth  edition.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Printed 
at  the  Messenger  press.    1852.    34  pp. 

Baker,  Arthur  M.  How  to  learn  short- 
hand.    The  stenographic  instructor:  an 
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Baker,  Arthur  M. — Continued. 

improved  system  of  short-hand  writing ; 
arranged  specially  for  the  use  of  those 
desirous  of  acquiring  the  art  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher  ;  being  the  simplest, 
most  practical,  and  the  hest  adapted 
for  reporting.  By  Arthur  M.  Baker. 
Second  edition.  New  York :  S.  R.  Wells 
&  Co.,  publishers,  753  Broadway.  1880. 
43  pp. 

Baker,    Bartlet.      Phonography  without 
new  letters.     Cincinnati. 
[A  work  on  orthography.] 

Bales,  Peter.  The  writing  schoolemas- 
ter :  conteining  three  bookes  in  one ;  the 
first,  teaching  swift  writing ;  the  second, 
true  writing;  the  third,  faire  writing. 
The  first  booke,  entituled ;  the  arte  of 
brachygraphio  :  that  is,  to  write  as  fast 
as  a  man  speaketh  treatably,  writing 
but  one  letter  for  a  word  :  verie  com- 
modious for  the  generall  encrease  and 
furtherance  of  learning  in  all  estates 
and  degrees:  the  knowledge  whereof 
may  easilie  be  attained  by  one  moneths 
studie,  and  the  performance  by  one 
moneths  practise.  The  proofe  alreadie 
made  by  divers  schollers  therein. 
The  second  booke:  named,  the  order  of 
orthographie :  shewing  the  perfect 
method  to  write  true  orthographie  in 
our  English  tongue,  as  it  is  now  gen- 
erally printed,  vsed,  and  allowed,  of  the 
best  &  most  learned  writers ;  to  be 
attained  by  the  right  vse  of  this  booke 
without  a  schoolemaster,  in  short  time, 
and  with  small  paines,  by  your  owne 
prhiate  studies.  The  third  booke ;  is, 
the  key  of  calygraphie :  opening  the 
readie  waie  to  write  faire  in  verie 
short  time,  by  the  obseruations  of 
necessarie  rules  here  set  downe,  and 
by  the  imitation  of  the  best  examples 
that  may  be  procured.  Inuented 
by  Peter  Bales.  1.  Janu.  1590. 
Oinne  bonum,  Dei  donum.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Thomas  Orwin  :  and  are  to 
be  solde  at  the  authors  house  in  the 
upper  ende  of  the  Old  Bayly,  where  he 
teacheth  the  said  artes.     66  leaves. 

■ A  new  year's  gift  for  England. 

The   arte   of  brachygraphie :    that 

is,  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  speaketh 
treatably,  writing  but  one  letter  for  a 
word.     With    sundry    new    additions, 
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Bales,  Peter — Continued, 
since  the  first  edition,  and  better  helpes 
for  the  ease  of  the  said  arte:  the 
order  of  orthographie,  most  brieflie 
set  down,  for  the  speedie  writing  of  true 
English:  the  koy  of  kalygraphie,  open- 
ing the  readie  way  to  write  faire :  in 
briefe  rules  deliuered.  10.  Octobris. 
1597.  Arte,  &  vsu,  penna.  P.  Bales. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  George  Shawe 
and  Ralph  Blower,  for  Thomas  Charde. 
An.  Dom.  1597.     60  leaves. 

Balg,  Gerhard  Hubert.  A  treatise  on 
Latin  tachygraphy.  By  Mr.  G.  II.  Balg, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Madison.     (1879?) 

Ball.     (Criticized  by  Shelton. ) 

Barmby,  G.  Phonography  and  universal 
language. 

[In  Howitt's  Journal,  London,  1847,  vol.  I,  p. 
94.] 

Barmby,  Henry.  Short  hand  unmasked 
or  an  easy  elegant  character  illustrated 
and  explain'd,  in  such  a  plain  compend- 
ious manner  that  a  person  of  moderate 
capacity  may  by  the  directions  here 
given  alone  readily  attain  it.  By  Hen- 
ry Barmby.  Printed  for  the  author 
and  sold  by  Stanley  Cro  wder,  Pater  Nos- 
ter  row.  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Ur- 
quart,  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  Lon- 
don. (1700)  Eng.  title  p.,  19  pp.  &8 
plates. 

Barnum,  H.  L.  An  authentic  key  to  tho 
art  of  short-hand  writing,  by  which  a 
person  may  in  a  few  hours  acquire  the 
mode  of  recording  in  a  style  at  once 
beautiful  and  legible,  orations,  trials, 
lectures,  &c.  Being  a  complete  system 
compiled  from  the  latest  European  and 
American  publications,  with  sundry  im- 
provements adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  literature  in  the  United  States.  By 
H.  L.  Barnum,  stenographer.  Baltimore: 
printed  by  John  D.  Toy,  corner  of  Mar- 
ket street  and  St.  Paul's  lane.  1824. 
28  pp.  &  7  plates. 

Bartlet.    (About  1675.) 

Barton,  M.  H.  Something  new,  compris- 
ing a  new  and  perfect  alphabet,  con- 
taining forty  distinct  characters,  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  all  the  various  sounds 
of  the  human  voice,  and  showing  in  a 
plain  and  simple  manner  how  a  new 
and  perfect  orthography  may  be  substi- 
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Barton,  H.  M.— Continued, 
tuted  for  the  present  erroneous  and  te- 
dious system  of  instruction.  By  M.  H. 
Barton.  To  which  is  added  stenogra 
phy  made  easy,  or  a  new  theory  of  short- 
hand writing,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
language  of  a  public  speaker  may  he 
recorded  as  fast  as  delivered.  Sold  by 
Marsh,  Capen,  and  Lyon,  Boston ;  S. 
Bl an  chard  and  H.  Winchester,  Harvard, 
Mass.  1833.    184  pp. 

Beale,  Joseph.  ' '  My  tongue  is  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer."  Neography:  a  new 
system  of  shorthand,  easy  and  complete. 
By  Joseph  Beale.  Nottingham :  printed 
by  Stevenson,  Bailey  &  Smith,  Wheeler 
gate.    1864.   8  pp.  &  plate. 

Pantagraphy,  a  perfect  system  of 

phonetic  shorthand  for  reporting  and 
general  literary  purposes.  Simple,  easy, 
complete.  By  Joseph  Beale.  Second 
edition.  (Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.) 
Nottingham.  Printed  by  Stevenson, 
Bailey,  and  Smith,  Lister  gate.  1869. 
27  pp.  &  6  plates. 

Third    edition.      Nottingham. 

1873. 
The   shorthand    master.      Notting- 
ham.    1876. 
Beck,    Cave.      Universal    character,  by 
which  all  nations  in  the  world  may  un- 
derstand one  anothers  conceptions,  read- 
ing out  of  one  common  writing  their 
mother  tongue.     London.     1657. 
Bell,  Alexander  Melville.     Steno-phonog- 
raphy. 

[First  published  in  a  !New  elucidation  of  the 
principles  of  speech  and  elocution.  By  Alex- 
ander Melville  Boll.  Edinburgh:  printed  for 
the  author,  and  published  by  W.  P.  Kennedy, 
St.  Andrew  street.    1849.] 

Steno- phonography:     a     complete 

system  of  short-hand  writing  of  unri- 
valled simplicity,  brevity,  &  perspicu- 
ity, founded  on  a  new  analysis  and  nota- 
tion of  speech.  By  Alex.  Melville  Bell, 
F.  R.S.  S.  A.,  &c,  professor  of  elocution 
and  vocal  physiology,  member  of  the 
British  phonetic  council,  author  of  "A 
new  elucidation  of  the  principles  of 
speech  and  elocution ; "  "  The  elocution- 
ary manual;  "  "The  art  of  reading,"  &c. 
&c.  Edinburgh :  printed  for  the  author, 
and  published  by  W.  P.  Kennedy,  St.  An- 
drew street;  Glasgow:  D.  Bryce;  Aber- 
deen :  G.  Davidson ;  London :  Hamilton, 


Bell,  Alexander  Melville  —  Continued. 
Ada.ms,  and  Co. ;  Dublin:  J.  M'Glashan. 
1852.     63  pp.:  49-63  litb. 

Bell's  popular  stenography;  a  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  writing,  unrivalled 
in  simplicity,  brevity  and  perspicuity, 
founded  on  a  new  principle  of  notation ; 
by  which  the  presence  or  absence  of 
vowels  is  inferred  from  the  writing  of  the 
consonants,  and  the  insertion  of  vowel 
symbols  is  rendered  superfluous.  By 
Alexander  Melville  Bell,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A. 
&c. ,  &c. ,  professor  of  elocution  and  vocal 
physiology,  author  of  the  "  Principles  of 
speech,"  "The  elocutionary  manual," 
&c,  &c.  Third  edition.  Edinburgh : 
W.  P.  Kennedy,  St.  An  drew  street:  Lon- 
don: Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  Sold  by 
all  booksellers.  Price  one  shilling. 
(1854.)    2  title  pp.,  46  pp.  &  11  plates. 

The  reporter's  manual,  and  vocabu- 
lary of  logograms,  a  complete  system  of 
phonetic  shorthand  writing.  By  Alexr. 
Melville  Bell,  professor  of  vocal  physi- 
ology, F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  &c.,  author  of  the 
shorthaud  lessons  in  Cassell's  "Popular 
educator,"  system  of  Popular  stenogra- 
phy &c.  Published  by  Hamilton,  Adams 
&  Co.,  London.  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Edin- 
burgh. And  sold  by  all  booksellers. 
1855.     2s.  6d.     130  pp.  &  22  plates. 

Readings  in  curt  shorthand.     Price 

sixpence.  Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Kennedy : 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  (1855.) 
24  lith.  pp. 

Sbort-hand  master-book:  an  intro- 
duction to  Bell's  prize  system  of  pho- 
netic short-hand  writing.  Adapted  for 
self-instruction.  By  Alex.  Melville  Bell, 
F.R.  S.  S.  A.,  &c,  professor  of  vocal  phys- 
iology, author  of  tbe  'Reporter's  man- 
ual ',  '  Popular  stenography ', '  Lessons  in 
phonetic  shorthand'  (in  the  "Popular 
educator",)  &c,  &c.  London:  Hamil- 
ton, Adams,  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  W.  P. 
Kennedy.  And  sold  by  all  booksellers. 
Price  sixpence.     (1856.)     24  pp. 

Universal    line-writing    and  steno- 

phonography;  on  the  basis  of  "Visible 
speech."  In  five  sections:  I.  English 
line-writing.  II.  Universal  line-writ- 
ing. III.  Line  alphabet  for  the  blind. 
IV.  Elliptical  steno-phonograpby.  V. 
English  reporting  steno-phonography. 
By  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  author  of 
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Bell,  Alexander  Melville — Continued. 
"Visible  speech."     London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.    Sold  by  all  booksellers. 
1869.     Price  2s.  6d.    viii,  4,  10, 10, 4, 14, 
&  14  pp :  partly  lithographed. 

Elliptical  steno-phonography.  Lon- 
don.    1869. 

English  reporting  steno-phonogra- 
phy ;  on  the  basis  of  the  universal  line- 
alphabet.  Adapted  for  practised  writers 
of ' *  Elliptical  steno-phonography."  By 
Alexander  Melville  Bell,  author  of  "Vis- 
ible speech."  [London.]  Printed  for 
the  author.     1869.     16  pp. 

Bell,  George  A.  Bell's  phonetic  cipher ;  a 
system  of  short-hand,  secret  communica- 
tion, written,  telegraphi  c  and  telephonic, 
in  which  numbers,  words  and  consonants 
are  represented  by  interchangeable 
words,  letters,  figures  and  hieroglyphics, 
and  by  particular  punctuation.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio:  Ohio  Journal  book  and  job 
office.     1881.     103  pp. 

Bennett,  John.  Short-hand  explained: 
being  a  concise  exposition  of  the  art,  on 
principles  generally  established;  with 
improvements  and  illustrations,  de- 
signed to  win  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  to  repay  his  assiduity.  By 
John  Bennett.  In  tenui  labor.— Virgil. 
London:  printed  for  Longman,  Hurst, 
Rees,  Orme,  Brown  and  Green;  and 
Baynes  and  Son,  Paternoster  row;  H. 
Mozley,  Derby  ;  Chalmers  and  Collins, 
Glasgow;  and  S.  H.  Cowell,  Ipswich. 
1825.     6  &  46  pp.  &  9  plates. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved. Shorthand  explained :  being  a 
practical  exposition  of  the  art  of  stenog- 
raphy, on  principles  combining  swift- 
ness with  accuracy.  Illustrated  with 
plates.  For  the  use  of  schools  and  pri- 
vate tuition.  A  new  system.  By  John 
Bennett,  author  of  "Elements  of  ste- 
nography," etc.  London:  printed  for 
Longman,  Rees, Orme, Brown  and  Green. 
1828.     237  pp.  &  14  plates. 

Third  edition.    Ipswich.  1832. 

Shorthand  explained :  or  a  prac- 
tical exposition  of  the  art  of  stenogra- 
phy. Illustrated  with  plates.  By  John 
Bennett.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  Price 
one  shilling.  Ipswich:  S.  H.  Cowell. 
1845.  26  pp.  &  9  plates. 
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Shorthand  exercises,  or  the  steno- 
graphic tutor.     London.    1825.   2s. 

Elements  of  stenography.     An  essay 

on  the  principles  of  that  ingenious  and 
valuable  art.  By  John  Bennett,  author 
of  "Short-hand  explained,"  &  "Short- 
hand exercises."  London:  printed  for 
Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown 
and  Green ;  and  Baynes  and  Sons,  Pater- 
noster row ;  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  Sta- 
tioners' Court;  Souter,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard;  H.  Mozley,  Derby;  and  S. 
H.  Cowell,  Ipswich.     1825.     72  pp. 

Introductory  view  of    shorthand, 

with  a  critical  examination  of  its  moral 
influence  on  the  mind  and  character. 
An  essay  with  an  appendage,  consisting 
of  definitions  of  stenographical  terms, 
with  explanatory  notes,  &c,  forming  a 
theoretical  analysis  of  the  art.  By  John 
Bennett,  author  of  "Shorthand  ex- 
plained," "Elements  of  stenography," 
&c.  London:  printed  for  Longman, 
Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown  and  Green ; 
and  Baynes  and  Son,  Paternoster  row ; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers' 
Court;  Souter,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard; 
H.  Mozley,  Derby ;  andS.  H.  Cowell,  Ips- 
wich.   1827.    Price  two  shillings.    55  pp. 

An  expeditious  method  of  writing 

in  common  characters.     London.    1829. 

Second  edition.  Ipswich.  1832. 

Bigelow,  Erastus  B.  The  self-taught 
stenographer,  or  stenographic  guide :  ex- 
plaining the  principles  and  rules  of  the 
art  of  shorthand  writing,  illustrated  by 
appropriate  plates  and  examples.  Com- 
piled and  improved  from  the  latest  Eu- 
ropean and  American  publications.  By 
E.  B.  Bigelow,  stenographer.  Lancas- 
ter (Pa.):  printed  by  Carter,  Andrews 
&  Co.     1832. 

BiggS.  Stenography.  London.  1761. 
(MS.  ?) 

Bingham,  P.  A  system  of  shorthand 
on  the  principle  of  the  association  of 
ideas.  By  P.  Bingham  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  barrister  at  law.  London : 
published  by  J.  Butterworth  and  Son, 
43  Fleet-street.  1821.  Price  three 
shillings.     16  pp.  &  5  plates. 

Blair,  W.  (Plate  of  alphabet  given  by 
Harding   in  his  second  edition,    1824, 
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Blair,  W. — Continued. 

and  subsequently.  Dr.  Blair  wrote  also 
upon  the  history  of  shorthand  and  pre- 
pared the  article  "  cypher"  in  Rees' 
Encyclopedia,  1819.) 

Blanchard,  William  I.  A  complete  sys- 
tem of  short-hand,  being  an  improve- 
ment upon  all  the  authors  whose  sys- 
tems have  yet  been  made  public ;  is 
easy  to  be  attained,  and  may  be  read 
again  at  any  distance  of  time  with  the 
greatest  certainty;  it  being  properly 
adapted  to  the  Latin  tongue  and  all  sorts 
of  technical  terms,  will  make  it  extreme- 
ly useful  for  law,  physic,  or  divinity. 
London:  printed  for  the  author;  and 
sold  by  him,  at  No.  4,  in  Dean  street, 
Fetter  lane ;  also  by  J.  Almon,  opposite 
Burlington  house,  Piccadilly;  J.  Wen- 
man,  Fleet  street ;  J.  Bew,  Paternoster- 
row,  and  J.  Sewell,  Cornhill.  1779.  Of 
whom  may  be  had  the  trial  of  Ad- 
miral Keppel,  which  was  taken  in 
shorthand  byW.  Blanchard  for  the  ad- 
miral and  published  by  his  permission. 
2  title  pp.,  16  pp.  &  2  plates. 

The  complete  instructor  of  short- 
hand. Upon  principles  applicable  to 
the  European  languages ;  also  to  the 
technical  terms  used  by  anatomists, 
and  more  comprehensive  and  easy 
to  write  and  read  than  any  other  sys- 
tem hitherto  published.  By  W.  I. 
Blanchard,  near  twenty  years  a  prac- 
tiser  of  the  art  in  Westminister  hall. 
London :  printed  for  the  author.  Price 
one  guinea.  (1779?)  viii  &  47  pp.  & 
13  plates.        % 

London.     (1787.) 

Blandemore.  (Previous  to  1800 :  men- 
tioned by  Mavor. ) 

Blosset.  (Previous  to  1727:  mentioned 
by  Angell.) 

Bobbett,  J-  H.  A  new  system  of  stenog- 
raphy or  short  hand.  Bristol.  1815. 
21  pp.  &  3  plates.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Booth,  James  C.  The  phonographic  in- 
structer ;  being  an  introduction  to  the 
corresponding  style  of  phonography. 
With  engraved  illustrations.  By  James 
C.  Booth,  Philadelphia:  published  by 
E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.    1849.     78  pp. 

The  phonographic  instructor;  be- 
ing an  introduction  to  the  correspond- 
ing style  of  phonography.  With  en- 
graved illustrations  and  key.    By  James 


Booth,  James  C. —  Continued. 

C.  Booth.  Philadelphia  :  published  by 
E.Webster,  68  South  Third  street.  1850. 
70  pp. 

The  phonographic  instructor ; 

being  an  introduction  to  the  correspond- 
ing style  of  phonography.  With  en- 
graved illustrations.  2d  edition,  en- 
larged. By  James  C.  Booth.  Phila- 
delphia :  published  by  E.  H.  Butler  & 
Co.    1856.     93  pp. 

Key  to  the  phonographic  instructor. 

Published  by  E.  Webster,  No.  68  South 
Third  street,  1849.  Price  30  cents.  24 
eng.  pp. 

Borchers,  Henry.  Shorthand  made  easy. 
A  new  and  simplified  system  of  English 
steno-phonography.  On  the  principles 
of  W.  Stolze,  by  G.  Michaelis.  With 
sixteen  illustrative  plates.  Revised 
and  improved;  first,  for  the  better 
adoption  of  the  American-English  pro- 
nunciation ;  second,  to  rid  it  of  the  ob- 
structive rules  which  have  heretofore 
marred  the  shortening  of  the  system, 
and  third,  in  restoring  some  very  valu- 
able material  too  hastily  thrown  out  by 
the  last  edition  from  Dr.  Michaelis,  which 
is  very  necessary  to  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  system.  By  Henry  Borchers, 
teacher  of  this  new  system.  New  York : 
356  Greenwich  street.  (187-?.)  27  pp. 
of  letter-press  &  16  lith.  plates. 

Bordley,  Simon  George.  Cadmus  britan- 
nicus ;  or  the  art  of  writing  improved : 
containing  I.  A  shorthand,  when  very 
great  haste  is  not  required  though 
shorter  by  one-half  than  our  common 
way  of  writing.  II.  A  swifter  short- 
hand for  taking  down  speeches  and 
sermons  after  a  speaker  or  preacher. 

III.  A  shorthand  for  music,  whereby 
much  more  may  be  written  in  the  same 
space  of  time  than  in  the  usual  way. 

IV.  An  universal  character,  i.  e.  a 
complete  grammar  of  it,  with  some  gen- 
eral rules  for  compiling  a  dictionary. 
All  which  four  schemes  or  systems 
are  warranted  to  be  originals ;  and  not 
one  single  character  borrowed,  or  taken 
out  of  any  former  author.  And  are  now 
published  for  the  use  of  writing-mas- 
ters &  all  other  ingenious  penmen  in 
the  British  empire.  By  S.  G.  Bordley. 
Printed  for  the  author  :  and  sold  by  J. 
P.  Coghlan,  bookseller  in  Duke-street, 
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Bordley,  Simon  George — Continued. 
Grosvenor-square,  London,  either  by 
wholesale  in  sheets,  or  bound,  with  good 
allowance  to  booksellers  and  such  as 
sell  them  again,  or  by  retail  at  4s.  per 
book  bound.  (1787.)  8  &  48  pp.  &  6 
plates. 

Botley,  Samuel.  Maximum  in  minimo :  or 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Rich's  pen's  dexterity  com- 
pleated.  Being  the  plainest  and  easiest 
method  of  writing  short-hand.  To 
which  are  added  the  terms  of  the  law 
compleat  in  characters  and  at  length. 
Never  done  till  now.  By  Samuel  Bot- 
ley. The  whole  curiously  engraved  on 
thirty  copper-plates.  London.  Printed 
for  Edmund  Parker  at  the  Bible  and 
Crown  in  Lombard-street  near  Stocks- 
Market.     [Price  Is.  6d.]     (1674.) 

Maximum  in  minimo :  or  Mr. 

Jeremiah  Rich's  pen's  dexterity  com- 
pleated  with  the  whole  termes  of  the  law. 
By  Samuel  Botley.  London.  Printed  for 
Nath.  Sackett  at  the  Heart  and  Bible  in 
Cornhill  near  the  Royall  Exchange. 
Where  also  the  Psalmes  &  the  New  Tes- 
tament curiously  engraven  and  printed 
in  the  same  character  are  to  be  sold.  2 
portraits,  eng.  title  p.  &  30  eng.  pp. 
[The  Bible  and  Psaluis  were  engraved  in  this 
system  by  William  Addy.] 

Boyle,  Augustus  F.     See  Andrews,  S.  P. 

Brachygraphy,  or  a  new  shorthand  al- 
phabet ;  by  the  help  of  which  alone  any 
person  may,  in  a  short  time,  learn  that 
useful  and  expeditious  method  of  writ- 
ing.    (1788.)     A  card. 

Bradley,  G.  A  concise  and  practical  sys- 
tem of  stenography,  or  short-hand  writ- 
ing ;  with  a  brief  history  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  art.  Illustrated  by  sixteen 
engraved  lessons  and  exercises.  By  G. 
Bradley,  editor  of  the  Sunderland  and 
Durham  County  Herald,  and  steno- 
graphic writer.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co. ;  R.  Vint  and  Carr,  Sun- 
derland ;  Hargrove,  York ;  and  all  book- 
sellers.    1843.     53  pp.  &  16  plates. 

Brand,  T.?    1807. 

Bridges,  Noah.  Stenographic  and  cryp- 
tographic :  or  the  arts  of  short  and  secret 
writing.  The  first  laid  down  in  a 
methode  familiar  to  meane  capacities  : 
the  second  added  to  convince  and  cau- 
tionate  the  credulous  and  the  confident, 
and  to  exercise  and  humor  the  inge- 
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Bridges,  Noah — Continued. 

nious  and  their  fancies.  By  N.  B.  Omne 
bonum  Dei  donum.  London,  printed 
by  J.  G.  for  the  author,  and  are  to  be 
had  at  his  house  in  Putney  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.    1659.    66  pp.  &  24  plates. 

BriggS.  (An  unpublished  English  sys- 
tem.?) 

Bright,  Timothe.  Characterie  An  arte 
of  shorte,  swifte,  and  secrete  writing 
by  character.  Inuented  by  Timothe 
Bright,  doctor  of  phisike.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  I.  Windet,  the  assigne  of 
Tim.  Bright,  1588.  Cum  priuilegio  Re- 
giae  maiestatis.  Forbidding  all  other  to 
print  the  same.     128  leaves. 

British  short-hand.  London:  Berger. 
1840.     2s. 

British  (The)  short-hand.  Gurney's  pop- 
ular system  of  short-hand  simplified 
and  improved.     London.     1843. 

Brown,  C.  J.  Lessons  in  short-hand 
founded  on  Gray's  lightning  method. 
Improved  and  arranged  by  C.  J.  Brown, 
principal  of  the  commercial  department 
of  Chamberlain  institute.  Randolph,  N. 
Y.  Smith  &  Lock  wood,  printers,  "Reg- 
ister" printing  house.  1874.  4  pp.  & 
16  plates. 

Browne.  (A  specimen  of  this  unpub- 
lished English  system  appeared  in  the 
Bazaar,  the  exchange  and  mart,  Lon- 
don, June  25,  1883.) 

Browne,  L\  L.  Scott-.  Scott-Browne's 
American  standard  literary  phono- 
graphic reader.  Prepared  for  reading 
and  writing  practise  in  literature  of  a 
high  order.  For  school  or  self-tuition. 
By  D.  L.  Scott-Browne,  editor  of 
Browne's  phonographic  monthly,  con- 
ductor of  Phonographic  bureau,  College 
of  phonography,  etc.  New-York :  D.  L. 
Scott-Browne.     1882. 

Scott-Browne's  American   book   of 

business  letters.  A  collection  of  letters 
actually  transmitted  in  business  and 
professional  correspondence;  together 
with  lists  of  commercial  technicalities, 
forms  of  agreements,  proposals,  specifi- 
cations, etc.  Adapted  for  use  in  schools 
of  phonography,  commercial  colleges, 
and  for  private  practise  in  gaining 
speed  in  shorthand  writing  and  learn- 
ing business  forms  and  expressions.  By 
D.  L.  Scott-Browne,  editor  of  Browne's 
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Browne,  D.  L.  Scott-  — Continued, 
phonographic    monthly,    conductor   of 
Phonographic  bureau,  College  of  pho- 
nography,  etc.      First  edition.     New- 
York  :  D.  L.  Scott-Browne.     1883. 

Scott-Browne's    reporter's    hook  of 

legal  forms.  Shows  how  the  law  re- 
porter, in  taking  testimony,  indicates 
quesiious  and  answers,  objections,  rul- 
ings of  the  court,  remarks  of  the  coun- 
sel, exhibits,  etc.,  etc.  Explains  ref- 
erence reporting  and  defines  legal  terms. 
With  copious  notes  and  key.  Very  use- 
ful as  a  legal  dictation  book.  By  D.  L. 
Scott-Browne,  editor  of  Browne's  pho- 
nographic monthly,  conductor  of  Pho- 
nographic bureau,  College  of  phonog- 
raphy, etc.  First  edition.  New-York: 
D.  L.  Scott- Browne.     1883. 

Browne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Scott-.  Scott- 
Browne's  text-book  of  phonography. 
A  new  presentation  of  the  principles  of 
the  art,  as  practised  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  the  only  work  embodying  the 
improvements  made  in  the  last  ten 
years.  For  schools,  colleges  and  pri- 
vate instruction.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
L.  Scott-Browne,  teachers  of  the  art  for 
eight  years  in  the  college  of  phonogra- 
phy ;  ed  i  tors  of ' '  Browne's  phonographic 
monthly  and  reporters'  journal,"  (organ 
of  the  profession) ;  authors  of  the  Ameri- 
can standard  series  of  phonographic 
text-books  ;  members  of  the  American 
philological  society.  Parti.  New- York: 
D.  L.  Scott-Browne.    1882.     ix  &  88  pp. 

Second  edition.    1882. 

Third  edition,  revised.     New 

York  :  D.  L.  Scott-Browne.  1883.  viii 
&  88  pp. 

Fourth  edition.    1884. 

Fifth  edition.  Rere vised.  1884. 

Scott-Browne's  American  stand- 
ard first  phonographic  reader.  Pre- 
pared to  follow  Scott-Browne's  text- 
book of  phonography,  affording  reading 
and  writing  practise  on  the  reporting 
principles  of  the  art  as  employed  in  a 
simple  style  of  language.  Keyed  by  the 
popular  Appleton's  third  reader.  By 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Scott-Browne.  A. 
series.  New  York  :  D.  L.  Scott-Browne. 
1882.     48  mainly  eng.  pp. 

Scott-Browne's  phonographic  copy- 


Browne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Scott — 
Continued. 

book  and  fonetic  analyzer.  In  the 
system  most  used  by  reporters  in  Amer- 
ica. By  the  authors  of  the  American 
standard  series  of  phonographic  text- 
books for  schools  and  private  instruc- 
tion. No.  1.  Consonants  and  regular 
vowels.  New  York:  D.L.Scott-Browne, 
23  Clinton  place.  Copyright  by  A.  C. 
Scott-Browne.  1882.  Price  25  cents. 
38  pp.  with  eng.  copies. 

No.  2.  Extra  vowels,  punctua- 
tion, capitalization,  emphasis,  difthongs, 
joined  vowel-ticks,  circles  and  loops. 
New  York:  D.  L.  Scott-Browne,  23  Clin- 
ton place.  Copyright  by  A.  C.  Scott- 
Browne.  1882.  Price  25  cents.  ^9  pp. 
with  eng.  copies. 

Scott-Browne's  text-book  of  phonog- 
raphy. Unfolds  the  laws  governing 
mental,  physical  and  mathematical 
action  in  rapid  writing;  gives  full 
directions  for  the  application  of  ii»o 
principles  to  reporting,  and  defines  the 
duties  of  the  stenographer;  enabling 
him  to  attain  the  highest  proficiency  in 
the  art.  With  a  tabulated  list  of  all  the 
abbreviations.  For  schools,  colleges 
and  private  instruction.  By  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Scott-Browne,  authors  of 
the  American  standard  series  of  phono- 
graphic text-books,  and  conductors  of 
Scott-Browne's  college  of  phonography 
in  New  York  City.  Part  II.  First  edi- 
tion. New  York:  D.L.Scott-Browne. 
1884.  . 

Bryant.  (Previous  to  1775:  mentioned 
by  William  Williamson.) 

Buck,  J.  H.  The  stenographic  standard ; 
or  a  practical  system  of  short  hand, 
combining  simplicity,  brevity,  and  per- 
spicuity.     London.     1841.     32  pp.     Is. 

—  London:     Darton    and    Clark, 

Holborn  hill.  1842.  [H.  &  A.  Hill, 
printers,  Bristol.  ]    34  pp. 

Buehler,  Franz.     See  Kaufman,  Samuel. 

Burnz,  Eliza  Board  man  (Mrs.).  Read- 
ing lessons  in  steno-phonography,  in 
accordance  with  Munson's  complete 
phonographer.  Having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  word-signs  and  for- 
mation of  phrases.  With  directions  for 
self-instruction.  By  Eliza  B.  Burns. 
Burns  &  Co., phonographic  and  outline 
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Burns,  Eliza  Boardinan  —  Continued, 
engravers  and  publishers,  33  Park  row, 
New  York.  (1870.)  48  pp.     50  cents. 

The  self-instructor  in  steno-phonog- 

raphy.  A  full  and  reliable  guide  to  the 
best  method  of  shorthand  reporting. 
New  York:  phonographic  instruction 
and  publishing  rooms,  No.  33  Park  row. 
1871.     156  pp.    $1.00. 

Steno-phonographic  word  and  phrase 

lists.  [By  Eliza  B.  Burns.  New  York. 
1871.]     12  eng.  pp.     15  cents. 

Burns' phonic  shorthand,  for  schools, 

business  writing  and  reporting.  Ar- 
ranged on  the  basis  of  Isaac  Pitman's 
"  phonography."  By  Eliza  Boardman 
Burns,  teacher  of  phonography  and  re- 
porting at  the  New  York  Mercantile  Li- 
brary and  Cooper  Union.  Author  of 
"Reading  lessons  in  steno  -  phonogra- 
phy," "  Phonographic  word  and  phrase 
lists,"  etc.,  and  editor  of  the  "American 
journal  of  phonography."  This  work 
is  in  all  respects  a  self-instructor.  New 
York,  Burns  &  Co.,  phonographic  pub- 
lishers, No.  33  Park  row.  1873.  120  pp. 
$1.00. 

Editions  with  same  title  page 

issued  in  1874  and  1876. 

Burnz'    phonic   shorthand,   for 

schools,  business  writing  and  reporting. 
Arranged  on  the  basis  of  Isaac  Pitman's 
"phonography."  By  Eliza  Boardman 
Burnz,  teacher  of  shorthand  reporting 
at  the  New  York  school  of  phonography, 
and  at  the  Cooper  Union.  Author  of 
"  Selections  in  phonic  shorthand,"  &c. 
This  work  is  in  all  respects  a  self-in- 
structor. New  York :  Burnz  &  Co., 
phonographic  publishers,  No.  24  Clin- 
ton place.     1879.     120  pp.     $1.00. 

Other  editions,  1882  and  1883. 

Reynard  the  fox.     A  story  by  E. 

Lytton  Bulwer.  Engraved  in  phonic 
shorthand,  (business  style,)  by  Eliza 
Boardman  Burns,  principal  of  the  New 
York  school  of  phonography.  New  York: 
Burns  &  Co.,  33  Park  row.  1673.  60  pp. 
50  cents. 

Engraved  in  phonic  shorthand, 

with  new  and  revised  plates,  by  Eliza 
Boardman  Burnz,  principal  of  Burnz' 
school  of  shorthand,  and  teacher  of 
stenography  at  Cooper  Union  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
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Burnz,  Eliza  Boardman — Continued. 
New  York  City.    New  York:   Burnz  & 
Company,    phonographic     publishers, 
24  Clinton  place.     (1882.)    56  pp.    50 
cents. 

Our  future  life,  &c,  &c,  with  a 

concise  presentation  of  the  elements  of 
phonographic  writing.  Engraved  in 
phonic  shorthand,  by  Eliza  Boardman 
Burns,  principal  of  the  New  York  school 
of  phonography.  Price  25  cents.  New 
York :  Burns  &  Co.,  phonographic  pub- 
lishers, No.  33  Park  row.     1875.     22  pp. 

Our  future  life.     New  York.     1875. 

16  pp.     20  cents. 

Our  future  life  in   the   spirit 

world,  as  described  by  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg.  Engraved  in  phonic  shorthand ; 
brief  reporting  style.  By  Eliza  Board- 
man  Burnz,  principal  of  Burnz'  school  of 
shorthand,  and  teacher  of  stenography 
at  Cooper  Uuion.  New  York:  Burnz  and 
Co.,  phonographic  publishers,  No.  24 
Clinton  place.    1883.    16  pp.  20  cents. 

Selections  for  the  practice  of  stu- 
dents in  the  reporting  style  of  Burnz' 
phonic  shorthand.  By  Eliza  Boardman 
Burnz,  teacher  of  phonography  and 
English  phonetics  at  Cooper  Institute 
and  the  New  York  school  of  phonog- 
raphy. New  York :  Burnz  &  Co. ,  33  Park 
row.  1878.    48  pp. 

(Revised  edition.)    New  York: 

Burnz  &  Co.,  24  Clinton  place.  1882. 
48  pp.     50  cents. 

Burns'  guide  to  phonic   shorthand, 

Being  a  concise  yet  full  exposition  of 
the  elements  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved method  of  stenographic  writing ; 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  plates  hav- 
ing printed  keys  for  the  use  of  students. 
A  practical  work.  New  York :  Hurst  & 
Company,  publishers,  75  Nassau  street. 
1878.     61  pp.     25  cents. 

The    students'  manual    of  phonic 

shorthand  without  a  master.  A  complete 
introduction  to  the  stenographic  art,  as 
used  for  business  correspondence  and 
verbatim  reporting.  The  most  practical 
book  for  beginners.  Exercises  arranged 
and  supervised  by  E.  B.  Burnz,  teacher 
of  phonography  at  the  New  York  Mer- 
cantile Library  and  Cooper  Union,  and 
principal  of  the  New  York  school  of  pho- 
nography.    New  York,  M.  Young,  pub- 
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JBurnz,  Eliza  Boardman  —  Continued, 
lisher,  173  Greenwich  street.  (1880.)  98 
pages.     50  cents. 

Help  for  young  reporters.     Giving 

full  directions  for  reporting  in  all  its 
branches ;  also  containing  an  explana- 
tion of  the  proposed  revision  of  English 
spelling.  By  Eliza  Boardman  Burnz, 
teacher  of  shorthand  at  Cooper  Union, 
and  principal  of  the  New  York  school  of 
fonografy.  New  York:  Burnz  &  Co., 
publishers,  2*4  Clinton  place.  1881.  47 
pp.    50  cts. 

Button.    (Previous  to  1700 :  mentioned  by 

Coles.) 
Byrom,  John.     Proposals  for  printing  a 

new  method  of  shorthand.     Price  :  one 

guinea  down. 

The  universal  English  shorthand; 

or,  the  way  of  writing  English,  in  the 
most  easy,  concise,  regular,  and  beauti- 
ful manner,  applicable  to  any  other 
language,  but  particularly  adjusted  to 
our  own.  Invented  by  John  Byrom,  M. 
A.,  F.  R.  S.  and  some  time  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  now  pub- 
lished from  his  manuscripts.  Frustra 
per  plura.  Manchester :  printed  by  Jo- 
seph Harrop,  opposite  the  Exchange. 
1767.     x  &  92  pp.  &  13  plates. 

— > Second  edition.     1796. 

Shorthand  journal.  (In  The  private 

journal  and  literary  remains  of  John 
Byrom,  edited  by  Mr.  Parkinson  and 
published  by  the  Chetham  society,  1854.) 

See  Easy  introduction,  &c. ;  Jones, 

G.  W. ;  Molineux,  Thomas ;  Nightin- 
gale, James ;  Palmer,  John ;  and  Roffe, 
Robert  Cabbell. 

Byrom's  universal  English  shorthand. 
By  which  any  person,  from  a  few  weeks 
practice,  may  become  able  to  keep  pace 
with  any  public  speaker,  and  carry  off, 
verbatim,  whatever  may  be  delivered, 
whether  on  philosophy,  law,  physic,  or 
divinity.  Scripturam  abbreviandi  in- 
venisse  modos,  inventosve  excoluisse, 
est  aliquid.  Edinburgh:  printed  for 
Ch.  Elliot,  Parliament  square.  1776. 
76  pp.  &  20  plates. 

C,  J.     See  Lloyd,  Thomas. 

Cadman,  Daniel.  School-stenography. 
A  system  of  lineal  short  hand ;  illus- 
trated by  a  set  of  engraved  copies  and 
specimens  :  with  directions  for  teaching 


Cadman,  Daniel  —  Continued, 
and  learning  the  system.  By  Daniel 
Cadman.  London  :  published  by  Simp- 
kin  &  Marshall,  Stationers  court.  Sold 
by  T.  Hay  ward,  printer,  &,  by  the  au- 
thor, at  the  British  School,  Deal.  Price 
four  shillings.  Hay  ward,  printer  & 
book-binder,  Deal.  (1835.)  22  pp.  & 
6  plates. 

Cameron,  George.  Cameron's  short-hand 
writer's  pocket  guide  :  being  anew  and 
improved  system  of  stenography,  where- 
by that  art  may  be  learned  in  a  few 
hours,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
Fourth  thousand.  Glasgow  :  George 
Cameron,  67  Virginia  street.  Edin- 
burgh :  John  Menzies.  London :  George 
Vickers.    1856.    120  including  2  lith.  pp. 

Carpenter,  William.  The  hand-book  of 
stenography !  being  a  complete  guide  to 
the  art  and  practice  of  short-hand.  By 
William  Carpenter.  London :  William 
Strange,  21,  Paternoster  row.  1840.  23 
pp.  &  5  plates. 

With    six    engravings.      By 

William  Carpenter.  Sixth  edition.  Lon- 
don :  William  Strange,  21,  Paternoster 
row.     1843.     23  pp.  &  6  plates. 

Seventh     edition.       London : 

William  Strange,  21,  Paternoster  row. 
1843.     23  pp.  &  6  plates* 

Twelfth  edition.  London:  Will- 
iam Strange,  Son  &  Co.,  80,  Newgate- 
street.     1852.     27  pp.  &  6  plates. 

Carr,  John  Rodham.  The  vowel  system 
of  short-hand,  invented  by  J.  Rodham 
Carr,  LL.  D.,  barrister  at  law;  by 
means  of  which  any  subject  may  be 
written  down  in  the  shortest  time 
possible,  without  the  unnecessary  sup- 
pression of  letters  and  when  written, 
read  with  ease  as  ordinary  printing,  and 
which,  in  reality,  supplies  the  desidera- 
tum enunciated  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, in  his  inaugural  address  to  the 
British  Association,  in  August  1863,  of 
a  stenographical  system,  easily  capable 
of  universal  application  ;  with  copious 
examples :  and  to  which  is  added  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  wish  to  be  criti- 
cally exact,  and  to  understand  the  en- 
tire rationale  of  the  system,  an  appen- 
dix or  second  part.  Sold  by  Virtue 
Brothers  &  Co.,  1,  Amen  corner,  Pater- 
noster row.  Price  2s.  6d.  1864.  4  pp. 
&  14  plates. 
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Carstairs,  J.     Tacbygraphy,  or  the  fly- 
ing pea.     London.     1815. 

Carstairs'  practical  system  of  short- 
hand, being  a  selection  of  the  practice 
of  the  art,  divested  of  all  theoretical, 
superfluous,  and  extraneous  matter,  in- 
tended to  lead  the  young  beginner  to  an 
immediate  acquaintance  with  the  use- 
ful and  necessary  information  requi- 
site for  its  rapid  attainment,  containing 
easy  rules  and  exercises,  simplified  by  va- 
rious examples,  practical  &  comprehen- 
sive elucidations,  without  tediousness, 
fatigue,  and  perplexity  to  the  learner. 
Dedicated  to  all  theological,  medical, 
and  legal  professors.  London:  pub- 
lished by  Effingham  Wilson,  88,  Royal 
Exchange;  and  sold  by  Colburn  &  Co., 
Conduit  street;  Longman  &  Co.,  Bald- 
win, Cradock,  &  Joy,  and  Sherwood, 
Gilbert,  &,  Piper,  Paternoster  row ; 
Simpkins  &  Marshall,  Stationers'  court; 
and  by  all  booksellers.  (1829.)  En- 
graved and  printed  title  pp.,  80  pp. 
&  2  plates:  characters  inserted  in  the 
text  with  a  pen.  3s. 
Cartwright,  William.  Semography,  or 
short  and  swift  writing.  London.  1642. 

[Cartwright  was  tbe  inventor  of  the  system 
published  by  his  nephew,  Jeremiah  Rich.] 

Catechism  of  short-hand,  by  a  newspaper 
editor  and  reporter.  London :  Houls- 
ton  &  Stoneman,  Paternoster  row.  1855. 
(Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.)  24  pp. 
&  2  plates. 

Chase,  Charles  C.  Phonetic  word  paint- 
ing, a  method  of  representing  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  an  alphabet  equally 
well  adapted  to  printing  and  to  writing. 
In  three  styles :  full  hand,  business  and 
reporting;  simple,  scientific,  legible, 
brief;  theoretically  true,  practically 
useful.  By  Charles  C.  Chase,  Wash- 
ington, Alameda  Co.,  Cal.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  A.  L.  Bancroft  &.  Company,  print- 
ers, 721  Market  street.     1880.     32  pp. 

First  lessons  in  phonetic  word- 
painting,  or  logografi.  A  scientific  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  writing,  unequaled 
for  simplicity,  lineality,  brevity  and 
legibility,  designed  for  teaching  the 
spelling  and  reading  of  the  common 
orthography  of  the  English  language 
by  a  combination  of  the  phonetic  and 
word  methods,  and  for  use  in  general 
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Chase,  Charles  C— Continued. 

correspondence  and  ordinary  business 
transactions,  and  for  verbatim  report- 
ing. By  Charles  C.  Chase.  Washington 
Corners,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.:  Charles  C. 
Chase.  1881.  Alameda  County  reporter 
print.     24  pp. 

Chess  short-hand,  being  a  new  but  per- 
fectly easy  method  of  notation  for  the 
description  of  games,  &c.  By  an  ama- 
teur. London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longmans.  1843.  Price  Is.  16  pp. 
&  plate. 
Childs,  Alfred  S.  (Changes  from  Mun- 
son's  complete  phonographer. )  Norwich, 
Conn.  (About  1875.)  Sheet. 
Clark,  Hewson. 

[The  reputed  author  of  the  Historical  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  shorthand  and  other 
works  published  under  the  name  of  James 
Henry  Lewis.  See  The  grand  master,  Lon- 
don, 1860,  p.  17.1 

Clarke,  Henry.  Tachygraphy  or  short- 
hand improved.  By  Henry  Clarke,  LL. 
D.     (1790?) 

Clayton,  Anthony.  An  improvement  on 
Mr.  Weston's  excellent  new  method  of 
short-hand.     1765. 

Mr.  Weston's  excellent  new  method 

of  short-hand,  which  surpasses  all  oth- 
ers yet  extant,  in  swiftness  to  write  and 
easiness  to  be  read,  is  taught  by  An- 
thony Clayton,  formerly  a  goldsmith 
in  Cheapside,  with  such  improvements 
and  amendments  that  anyone  may  learn 
this  art  with  much  less  trouble,  and  in 
much  less  time.  He  may  be  spoke  with 
at  North's  coffee-house,  in  King  street, 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
from  the  hour  of  five  in  the  evening  un- 
til eight.  (1765?)  141  pp:  the  charac- 
ters inserted  with  a  pen. 

See  Weston,  James. 

Clephane,  James  O.  Clephane's  im- 
proved system  of  abbreviated  writing, 
especially  adapted  to  the  mechanical 
reporter.  Washington,  D.  C,  Na- 
tional Machine  Printing  Co.  1878. 
121  pp. 

Clive,  L  H.  Mavor  abbreviated  by  the 
application  of  a  new  principle  to  his 
celebrated  system  of  universal  stenog- 
raphy :  being  an  entirely  new  and  com- 
plete book  of  short  hand,  perfectly  legi- 
ble, distinct  in  all  its  parts,  and  adapted 
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Clive,  I.  H.—  Continued. 

to  every  purpose  of  neat  and  expedi- 
tious writing.  By  wj*ch  one  half  of 
the  words  of  any  subject  may  be  writ- 
ten each  with  a  single  stroke  of  the 
pen ;  with  one  simple  rule  of  contrac- 
tion, sufficiently  concise  to  enable  the 
practitioner  to  follow  a  speaker.  The 
whole  illustrated  by  fifteen  copperplate 
impressions,  containing  forty-six  sets  of 
progressive  examples.  By  I.  H.  Clive- 
Printed  for  the  author,  by  C.  Chester, 
New-castle  under  Lyme ;  sold  by  him, 
B.  Crosby  &  Co.,  Stationers'  court, 
London :  W.  Walker,  198,  Strand  ;  and 
all  other  booksellers.  1810.  Price  7s- 
fid.     78  pp.  &  11  plates. 

London.      Printed   for    B.    & 

R.  Crosby  &  Co.,  Stationers'  court, 
Ludgate  street.      1813.    78  pp.    &   15 

plates. 

Second  edition.  Mavor  abbre- 
viated by  the  application  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple to  his  system  of  universal  stenog- 
raphy, an  entirely  new  and  complete 
book  of  short  hand,  perfectly  legible, 
distinct  in  all  its  parts,  and  adapted  to 
every  purpose  of  neat  and  expeditious 
writing.  Illustrated  by  fifteen  copper 
plates,  containing  forty-six  sets  of  pro- 
gressive examples.  By  I.  H.  Clive. 
London.  Printed  for  B.  &  R.  Crosby  & 
Co.,  Stationers'  court,  Ludgate  street. 
1814.     Price  7s.  6d.  boards. 

—  Third  edition.  London,  pub- 
lished by  Baldwin,  Cradock  &  Joy, 
Paternoster  row.  1821.  Price  5s.  boards. 
96  pp.  &  15  plates. 

The    linear    system   of   shorthand 

by  which  one  half  of  the  words  of  any 
discourse  may  each  be  fully  expressed 
by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen ;  more  easy 
to  read  than  any  system  ever  published, . 
distinct  in  all  its  parts,  and  adapted  to 
every  purpose  of  neat  and  expeditious 
writing,  illustrated  by  12  engravings 
containing  42  sets  of  progressive  exam- 
ples. By  I.  H.  Clive.  London :  Whit- 
taker,  Treacher  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  lane. 
1830.     7s. 

Cobbin,  J-  L.  Revised  edition.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  work  in  Dutch  and  also 
adapted  to  that  language  is  in  press. 
The  people's  shorthand,  (intended  for 
self-tuition)  or,  stenography  for  all  pur- 


Cobbin,  J-  L. —  Continued, 
poses  ;  a  legible,  easy,  and  new  mode. 
By  J.  L.  Cobbin,  shorthand  writer. 
(Dedicated  to  his  excellency  Governor 
Sir  H.  B.  E.  Frere,  Bart.,  etc.)  Cape 
Town.  (South  Africa) :  Darter  Bros,  and 
Walton.     (1880.)     28  pp. 

Cocks,  R.  Lincoln.  See  Pr6vost,  Hippo- 
lyte. 

Coggeshall,  W.  T.  What  is  phonogra 
phy? 

The  need  and  availability  of  the 

writing  and  spelling  reform,  by  W.  T. 
Coggeshall,  United  States.  London :  F. 
Pitman.    Bath:  I.  Pitman.    (1860.)    Id. 

Coleman,  Morris.  Stenography;  or  a 
brief  and  simple  system  of  short-hand, 
by  Morris  Coleman.  Entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' hall.  London :  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  &  H.  S.  Warr,  High  Hoi- 
born.  1857.  24  pp.  &  9  plates.  (Price 
eightpence.) 

Coles,  Elisha.  The  newest,  plainest,  and 
the  shortest  short-hand,  containing 
1.  A  brief  account  of  all  the  short- 
hands already  extant ;  with  their 
alphabets  and  fundamental  rules.  2.  A 
plain  and  easie  method  for  beginners, 
less  burthensome  to  the  memory  than 
any  other.  3.  A  new  invention  for 
contracting  words,  with  special  rules 
for  contracting  sentences,  and  other 
ingenious  fancies  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  unto  all,  let  their  character 
be  whose  or  what  it  will.  By 
E.  Coles,  school-master  in  Russell- 
street,  by  Covent  garden.  London. 
Printed  for  Peter  Parker,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Leg  and  Star,  over  against  the  Royal 
Exchange,  in  Cornhil,  1674.  Portrait, 
27  pp.  &  14  plates. 

The  tenth  edition,  with  addi- 
tions. By  E.  Coles,  late  school-master  in 
Russel-street,  by  Covent-garden.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  John  Marshall,  at  the 
Bible  in  Gracechurch-street.  1707. 
Price  one  shilling.     18  pp.  &  14  plates. 

Complete  (A)  dictionary  of  short-hand 
improved :  comprising  all  the  rules  and 
principles  of  that  useful  and  pleasant 
art ;  together  with  such  plain  directions, 
as  may  enable  the  learner  to  acquire  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  science  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  master.  Illus- 
trated with  several  copper  plates.  Lon- 
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Complete  (A)  dictionary — Continued, 
don :  engraved  for  the  author,  and  sold 
by  G.  Sael,  at  his  circulating  library, 
No.  20,  Newcastle  street,  Strand.  (1777. ) 
34  pp.  &  26  plates. 

See     Short-hand     (A)     dictionary, 

&c,  which  is  probably  another  edition 
of  this  work. 

Complete  system  of  short  hand.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  C.  Featherstone  and  sold 
by  all  booksellers.  (1835.)  (In  the 
form  of  a  copy  book,  with  two  engraved 
pp.     Mavor's  system. ) 

Complete  (A)  system  of  stenography,  com- 
piled from  the  most  approved  authors  > 
with  practical  lessons  for  the  learner. 
Manchester :  printed  by  W.  H.  Jones,  22 
Market  street.     1829.     23  pp. 

Considerations  of  the  present  position  of 
short  hand  in  courts  and  in  parliament. 
London.     1848. 

Cooke,  John  Henry.  Taylor's  system  of 
stenography,  or  short  hand  writing.  A 
new  edition  with  additional  notes,  and 
new  tables ;  revised  and  improved,  after 
considerable  practice.  By  John  Henry 
Cooke.  London:  William  Brofts,  19, 
Chancery  lane.  1832.  68  pp.  &  8 
plates. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  & 

Co.  1848.  viii  &  60  pp.  &  8  plates. 
3s.  6d. 

New  edition.     London.      1856. 

viii  &  60  pp.  &  8  plates.     3s.  6d. 

■ Taylor's  system  of  stenography. 

With  notes.  Revised  and  improved  by 
J.  H.  Cooke.  New  edition.  London: 
Simpkin.     1866.    60  pp.  &  8  plates. 

Cooper,  Thompson.  Parliamentary  short- 
hand. By  Thompson  Cooper.  London : 
Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet  street.  1858. 
58  pp.  &  6  plates. 

Craddock,  Ida  C.  Primary  phonogra- 
phy. An  introduction  to  Isaac  Pitman's 
system  of  phonetic  shorthand ;  with  a 
series  of  original  exercises,  written 
principally  in  the  simple  characters  of 
the  phonographic  alphabet,  without 
contraction.  By  Ida  C.  Craddock, 
teacher  of  phonography  at  Girard  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  pub- 
lished by  the  author.     1882.     86  pp. 

Crome,  Alexander  or  John.  See  Art  (The) 
of  writing  short-hand  made  easy. 
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Cross,  J.  George.  Cross's  eclectic  short- 
hand :  a  new  system,  adapted  to  general 
use  and  verbatim  reporting.  By  J.  Geo. 
Cross,  A.  M.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.     1877.     304  pp. 

Cross'  eclectic  shorthand.     A 

system  adapted  both  to  general  use  and 
reporting.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
By  J.  G.  Cross,  A.  M.  Chicago,  111. : 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  25  Washington 
street.     1879.     304  pp.     $2.00. 

Eclectic  short-hand:  writing  by 

principles  instead  of  arbitrary  9igns, 
for  general  use  and  verbatim  reporting. 
By  J.  Geo.  Cross,  A.  M.  Third  edition. 
Thoroughly  revised  and  completed. 
Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company. 

1882.  228  pp. 

Seventh  thousand.  Thorough- 
ly revised  and  completed.  Chicago:  S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.     1883.    237  pp. 

The  eclectic  short-hand  primer.  Four 

lessons  introductory  to  "Eclectic  short- 
hand," by  J.  Geo.  Cross,  M.  A.  Price 
25  cents.     Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

1883.  24  pp. 

Cross,  Thomas.  (1645  or  1662 :  mentioned 
by  David  Lyle.) 

Cross,  Walter,  f    1698. 

Curtis,  J.  Shorthand  made  shorter. 
1830. 

Another  edition.     1835. 

Short  hand  made   shorter;  or, 

stenography  simplified,  being  a  concise 
introduction  to  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  art.  By  J.  Curtis,  editor  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar  and  twenty-four 
years  reporter  and  shorthand  writer  at 
the  Old  Bailey  and  other  metropolitan 
sessions.  London:  E.  Dipple,  Strand; 
and  all  booksellers.  (Price  six  pence.) 
24  pp.     (1840.) 

Dalgarno,  George.  Ars  signorum  vulgo 
character  universalis  et  lingua  philo- 
sophica.     London.    1661. 

Dangerfield,  John.  A  new  and  simple 
system  of  shorthand;  by  which  any 
person  may  learn  to  write  with  great 
rapidity  in  a  fortnight.  By  J.  Danger- 
field,  Chelsea  hospital.  Chelsea: 
printed  by  J.  Tilling,  Grosvenor-row. 
1814.  [Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.] 
15  pp. :  characters  inserted  with  a  pen. 

A  stenographic  lecture,  as  delivered 

at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the  1st  of 
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D  angerfield,  John — C  ontinued. 
March,  1825,  and  at  the  Mechanics  In- 
stitution, on  the  22d  of  June,  1825.  By 
J.  Dangerfield.  Chelsea:  printed  by  D. 
Jaques,  30  Lower  Sloane  street.  And 
sold  by  Jaques  &  Wright,  13  Paternos- 
ter row,  1826.  Price  two  shillings. 
[Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.  ]    43  pp. 

Stenographic    lecture    at    the 

Royal  Institution,  March  1,  1825.  Sec- 
ond edition.    London.     1834. 

Daniels?  William  W.  Columnar  vowel 
indication :  a  scheme  of  short-hand  vo- 
calization, whereby  the  spaces  in  the 
column  are  used  to  impart  vowel  ex- 
pression as  the  spaces  in  the  ordinary 
dollar  and  cent  column  are  used  to  im- 
part quantity  or  value.  Adapted  to  all 
systems  of  short-hand.  By  Wm.  W. 
Daniels,  New  Orleans,  La.    1882.   15  pp. 

Davidson,  G.  H.  Copy  of  a  post  card 
containing  11,650  words,  written  by  G. 
H.  Davidson,  chief  short-hand  and  cor- 
respondence clerk  to  Messrs.  Peek,  Frean 
&  Co.,  London.  Sheffield:  M.  Hurst, 
publisher,  23,  Church  street.     (1880.) 

Similar  cards,  containing  14,250, 

30,074  and  32,363  words  respectively. 

Davidson,  J-  Best.  A  new  system  of 
short-hand,  or  stenography,  more  easy 
of  attainment  and  transcription,  and 
one  third  briefer  than  the  most  pop- 
ular system  extant.  By  J.  Best  David- 
son. London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and 
Co.,  J.  Buckton,  Briggate,  Leeds;  and 
all  other  booksellers.  1847.  24  pp.  &  4 
plates.    2s. 

Second  thousand.    A  system  of 

shorthand,  one-third  briefer,  and  more 
easy  of  attainment  and  transcription 
than  the  most  popular  system  extant. 
By  J.  Best  Davidson,  sub-editor  (late 
principal  reporter)  of  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
author  of  "The  difficulties  of  English 
grammar  removed/'  "A  treatise  on 
punctuation,"  &c.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co. ;  J.  Buckton,  Brig- 
gate,  Leeds;  and  all  other  booksellers. 
1850.     2  title  pp.     52  pp.  and  7  plates. 

Davis,  Singleton  W.  Normal  phonog- 
raphy. Alphabets,  rules,  and  illustra 
tions.  By  Singleton  W.  Davis,  Park 
Ridge,  111.     (About  1872.)     Sheet. 

Normal  stenography.  "  The  seven- 
hour  system  of  short-hand."    By  S.  W. 


Davis,  Singleton  W.— Continued. 
Davis,   stenographer,  Lake  City,  Mis- 
saukee Co.,  Mich.     (1873.) 

Davison,  A.  L.  A  practical  method  of 
short-hand,  by  A.  L.  Davison,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Price  50  cents.  Madison, 
Wis. :  David  At  wood,  printer  and  stereo- 
typer.  1880.    (Copyrighted  1879.)  32  pp. 

Dawson,  Noble  E.  The  phonographic 
reporter.  By  Noble  E.  Dawson.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  the  Republic  Publish- 
ing Co.     1878.     96  pp. 

Day,  H.  W.  A  complete  system  of  short- 
handwriting;  in  three  parts;  developing 
the  principles  of  that  most  excellent  art, 
so  as  to  render  it  serviceable  to  all  classes ; 
but  particularly  to  professional  and 
business  men.  By  H.  W.  Day,  stenog- 
rapher. Labor  omnia  vincet.  China : 
printed  at  the  Orb  office.    1836.     10  pp. 

Dean,  Frank  S.  and  Mills,  Joseph.  A 
short  hand  phrase  book  written  in  Sco- 
viPs  system.  Containing  nearly  two 
thousand  phrases,  together  with  three 
pages  of  word  signs,  and  a  list  of  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
the  system.  By  F.  S.  Dean,  stenogra- 
pher and  notary  public,  and  Joseph  Mills, 
stenographer.  Price  $1.00.  Text  book 
$1.50.  Address  Wolfe  &  Fracker,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  12th, 
1883.     721ith.  pp. 

D'Edmence.  D'Edmence's  universal  ste- 
nography, (or  multum  in  parvo).  Nor- 
wood, 1804.     Sheet. 

Delaine.  Delaine's  improved  system  of 
shorthand.  London  :  E.  Dipple,  pub- 
lisher, 12,  Holywell -street.  And  all 
booksellers.     One  penny.     16  pp. 

Deming,  Philander.  The  court  stenog- 
rapher ;  containing  hints  and  practical 
suggestions  in  regard  to  court  report- 
ing. By  P.  Deming,  supreme  court 
stenographer.  Albany,  N.  Y. :  J.  Mun- 
sell,  82  State  st.,  1879.     62  pp. 

De  Stains,  V-  D.  Phonograhy,  or,  writ- 
ing of  sounds.  Divided  in  two  parts, 
namely :  logography  or  writing  of 
speech,  applicable  to  all  languages,  as 
demonstrated  by  examples  in  the  French 
and  English  tongues ;  with  a  few  abbre- 
viating rules,  reducing  this  writing  to 
the  shortest  hand  yet  devised ;  and  mu- 
sicography,  or  writing  of  music,  on  a 
principle  particularly  simple  and  expe- 
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De  Stains,  V.  D. — Continued. 

ditious.  By  V.  D.  S.  London  :  Effing- 
ham Wilson.     1839.     20  pp.  &  2  plates. 

Phonography ;  or  the  writing  of 

sounds.  In  two  parts,  viz.  logogra- 
phy  or  universal  writing  of  speech ; 
and  musicography,  or  symbolical  writ- 
ing of  music;  with  a  short  hand  for 
both.  By  V.  D.  De  Stains,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  Second  edition. 
London:  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Ex- 
change. 1842.  viii  &  208  pp.  &  9  plates. 
10s. 

Dettmann,  F.  O.  For  self-instruction. 
Text-book  of  G.  Michaelis'  English 
stenography  on  the  principles  of  W. 
Stolze.  Improved,  augmented,  and 
adapted  to  the  American  pronuncia- 
tion by  F.  O.  Dettmann,  president  of 
the  International  association  of  Stolze 
stenographers,  member  of  the  Stolze 
stenographic  societies  of  Berlin  and 
Luebeck.  Part  I.  School  and  corre- 
sponding style.  New  York.  1884.  (In 
press. ) 

Diamond  shorthand.     1849,  1855,  1867. 

Didier,  Eugene  L.  Phonographic  short- 
hand. 

[In   National   Quarterly  Review,  !N"eiv  York. 
Vol.  vii,  p.  48.] 

Biglti-lingua,  or  the  most  compendious, 
copious,  facile,  and  secret  way  of  silent 
converse  ever  yet  discovered.  London. 
1698. 

Diinbleby,  J.  B.  A  shorthand  diction- 
ary, comprising  a  complete  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  of  all  English  words, 
written  without  vowels,  adapted  to  all 
systems  of  shorthand  writing,  and  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  press,  the  bar,  the 
pulpit  and  other  professions.  By  J.  B. 
Dimbleby.  London :  Groombridge  & 
Sons,  5  Paternoster  row,  1868.  200  pp. 
3s.  6d. 

Dircks,  Henry.  Dircks'  lineal  short  hand 
and  cryptography.  1857.  A  new  cy- 
pher for  short  hand  or  secret  writing. 
Sheet. 

Another  edition.     1865. 

Dix ,  Henry.  Anew  art  of  brachygraphy ; 
or  short  writing  by  characters:  more 
faire,  short,  swift,  lineall  and  legible 
than  any  forme  of  short- writing  form- 
erly published  by  any.  Plainly  taught, 
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Dix,  Henry--  Continued. 

by  such  facile  rules  that  (even)  mean® 
capacities  may  with  much  speed  attaine 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  art,  by  this 
booke,  without  any  other  teacher. 
Composed  by  Henry  Dix.  Printed  at 
London  for  the  author  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  Golden  Anchor 
in  Paternoster  row,  neare  Cheapside. 
1633.  58  pp.  &  2  folding  plates:  char- 
acters inserted  with  a  pen. 

The   art   of  brachygraphy  or 

shortwriting.  Composed  by  Henry  Dix. 
1641.    42  pp. 

Doddridge,  Philip.  A  brief  and  easy  sys- 
tem, &c.  London.  1799. 
A  brief  and  easy  system  of  short- 
hand :  first  invented  by  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Rich,  and  improved  by  Dr.  Doddridge ; 
now  reduced  to  so  plain  a  method  that 
any  one  may  learn  it  without  any  other 
assistance.  The  second  edition,  with 
great  improvements.  London  :  printed 
by  S.  Couchman,  Throgmorton-street, 
for  Ebenezer  Palmer,  stationer,  No.  85, 
Cheapside.  1800.  2  titles,  12,  31  &  7 
pp.  &  4  plates.  Short  title:  Rich's 
short-hand  made  easy,  by  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge. Never  before  published.  [Price 
three  shillings.  ]  N.  B.  Copies  with  the 
characters  made  with  a  pen,  six  shil- 
lings. 

Oxford.     1805. 

Jeremiah  Rich's  short  hand,  im- 
proved by  Dr.  Doddridge;  edited  by  T. 
Wood.  London.  1830. 
Dodge,  Jonathan.  A  complete  system  of 
stenography,  or  short-hand  writing,  by 
the  aid  of  which,  a  person  may  in  a  few 
hours  become  acquainted  with  this  in- 
teresting and  useful  art,  without  the  aid 
of  an  instructor.  Designed  also  for  the 
use  of  academies  and  private  schools  in 
the  United  States.  Containing  ten  cop- 
per-plate engravings.  By  J.  Dodge, 
esq. ,  professor  of  stenography.  Printed 
for  the  author.  [Price  $1.50,  single; 
$12,  per  dozen.]  1823.  2  title  pp.,  one 
engraved;  12  pp.  &  10  plates.  En- 
graved title :  A  complete  system  of 
stenography.  By  J.  Dodge,  S.M.  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  Engraved  for  the  author. 
Second  edition.  [New  Lon- 
don, Conn.]     1823. 
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Donlevy,  John.  See  Exercises  in  pho- 
nography. 

Driscol,  John  L.  Improvements  on 
phonography,  by  Professor  John  L. 
Driscol.  New  York :  Penrose  Brothers, 
69  Walker  street,  1875.     14  pp. 

Duncan,  E.  Stenography.  Glasgow,  1816. 
(1812?) 

Duncan,  James.  A  new  introduction  to 
stenography  or  shorthand  writing;  be- 
ing an  attempt  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  Dr.  Mavor's  standard  system, 
by  a  more  simple  elucidation  of  its  ele- 
ments. By  James  Duncan.  "Behold 
the  ready  quill  outstrips  the  wind  And 
leaves  the  voice,  almost  the  thoughts 
behind."  Second  edition.  Glasgow. 
Printed  for  and  sold  by  James  Duncan ; 
also,  sold  by  Walter  Duncan,  Brush 
&  Reid,  Smith  &  Son  and  William 
Turn  bull.  1816.  8  &  44  pp.  &  6 
plates. 

Duploye\  See  Mainville,  A. ;  Manseau, 
Joseph  Amable;  Pernin,  A.  J. ;  and  Per- 
nin,  H.  M. 

Eames,  Roscoe  L.  Steno-phonography.  A 
brief  outline  of  a  new  system  of  phonetic 
short-hand,  for  business,  correspond- 
ence, and  reporting.  Legible,  flexible, 
linear,  simple,  rapid.  Copyright  in 
1879  by  Roscoe  L.  Eames.  (Oakland, 
Cal.)    4  pp. 

The  manual  of  light-line  short- 
hand. A  practical  phonetic  system, 
without  shading.  For  business,  cor- 
respondence and  verbatim  reporting. 
(Copyright  in  1880  by  Roscoe  L.  Eames. ) 
A  compilation  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  Vol.  I, 
of  the  California  shorthand  magazine. 
Oakland :  Roscoe  L.  Eames,  author  and 
publisher,  420  Twelfth  st.  1880.  48 
pp.  &  12  plates. 

Text-book  of  light-line  short- 
hand. A  practical,  phonetic  system, 
without  shading.  For  business,  cor- 
respondence, and  verbatim  reporting. 
Specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges.  By  Roscoe  L.  Eames, 
stenographer.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Chicago.  1883. 
247  pp. ;  188-247  from  plates. 

Easy  (An)  introduction  to  Byrom's  uni- 
versal English  short  hand,  being  an 
abridgment  of  that  celebrated  system, 
particularly    adapted    for    the  use  of 


Easy  (An)  introduction  —  Continued, 
schools  and  private  tuition.    By  an  em- 
inent professor. '  A  new  and  improved 
edition.     London :  printed  for  B.  Blake. 
1825.     30  pp.  &  3  plates. 

A  new  aud  improved  edition.  Lon- 
don.    1828. 

Easy  (An)  introduction  to  shorthand, 
being  an  abridgment  of  Byrom's  cele- 
brated system  and  particularly  adapted 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  tui- 
tion by  an  eminent  professor.  London, 
printed  for  Henry  Washbourne,  Salis- 
bury square.  1835.  28  pp.  &  3  plates. 
Is. 

Editions  of  1838  and  1840. 

See  Byrom,  John. 

Edeography.     See  Redfern,F. 

Edmond.  Edmond's  stenography  in  min- 
iature. Whereby  any  persons  may 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  system 
without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher. 
Sheet. 

Elementary  (The)  principles  of  short- 
hand, exemplified  in  a  variety  of  easy 
lessons,  by  which  a  knowledge  of  that 
useful  and  elegant  art  is  attainable,  in 
a  few  hours,  by  the  most  common  ca- 
pacity.    (About  1800.) 

Elements  (The)  of  short-hand.  London. 
1787. 

Ellis,  Alexander  John.  An  appendix  to 
the  manual  of  phonography :  or,  writing 
by  sound ;  containing  the  application  of 
the  system  to  foreign  languages;  with 
examples  in  Sanskrit,  ancient  Greek, 
modern  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  Polish, 
Russian,  Persian,  Arabic,  Hebrew.  By 
A.  J.  Ellis.  London :  S.  Bagster  &  Sons, 
15,  Paternoster  row.  Bath:  Isaac  Pit- 
man, Phonographic  institution,  5,  Nel- 
son place.    (1844.)    36  pp.  &  large  table. 

A  plea  for  phonotypy  and  phonog- 
raphy, or  speech  printing  and  speech 
writing,  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  B.  A.  Bath. 
1845. 

An  extension   of   phonography  to 

foreign  languages;  containing  a  com- 
plete phonographic  alphabet  and  hints 
towards  the  construction  of  phono- 
graphic shorthand  for  French  and 
German.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  B.  A.  Lon- 
don: F.  Pitman.  1848.  24  lith.  pp.  & 
1  plate. 
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Enfield,  W.  A.  An  improved  system  of 
shorthand  writing,  for  the  use  of  re- 
porters of  speeches,  students,  those  at- 
tending the  Mechanic's  Institution,  &c. 
In  which  the  art  is  brought  to  such  a 
degree  of  simplicity  and  accuracy,  as 
may  enable  any  one  to  become  his  own 
instructor.  By  W.  A.  Enfield,  A.  M. 
Second  edition,  illustrated  with  various 
copperplates.  Edinburgh.  Printed  for 
C.  Campbell,  5  North  College  street; 
and  sold  by  all  the  booksellers.  1826. 
12  pp.  &  9  plates. 

Edinburgh:    printed    for     C. 

Campbell,  6,  College  street ;  and  James 
Robertson  &  Co.,  8,  St.  Andrew's  square. 
1828.  Price  one  shilling.  12  pp.  &.  6 
plates. 

Evans,  Henry  R.  The  shorthand  clerk. 
A  manual  of  practical  instruction  by 
Henry  R.  Evans.  London :  F.  Pitman, 
20,  Paternoster  row.  1880.  viii  &  90 
pp. 

Everardt,  Job.  An  epitome  of  stenog- 
raphie ;  or,  an  abridgement  and  contrac- 
tion, of  the  art  of  short,  swift,  and  se- 
cret writing  by  characters,  both  fair, 
lineall,  and  legible,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, as  well  as  in  the  prefixt  exam- 
ple. Being  a  brief,  yet  plain  and  full 
discovery  of  all  the  grounds  of  the 
whole  art:  in  its  several  examples, 
rules,  wayes,  formes,  methods  and 
kindes  of  abreviation  and  contraction 
of  words,  clauses,  and  sentences :  by 
which,  (without  the  help  of  any  tutor, 
teacher  or  school-master)  the  weakest 
capacities  may  with  ease  and  speed,  at- 
tain unto  the  perfect  knowledge  and 
practice  thereof,  even  in  this  its  present 
swift,  short,  succinct,  abridged  and  con- 
tracted form.  A  work  of  very  great 
use  and  advantage  also,  for  the  further 
perfecting  of  all  those  who  have  already 
for  many  yeares  together  practised  this 
art,  in  the  other  severall  forms  of  it. 
Written  by  Job  Everardt.  Printed  by 
M.  S.  for  Lodowick  Lloyd,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop,  next  to  the  Castle- 
tavern  in  Cornhil.  1658.  12  &  90  pp. 
including  25  plates. 

Everett,  J.  D.  Short  hand,  by  J.  D.  Ev- 
erett, of  Totteridge,  Herts.  Printed  for 
private  circulation.  Ipswich:  S.  H. 
Cowell,  printer,  old  Butter  market. 
(1852.)  1  p.  letter  press  &  3  plates. 
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Everett,  J.  D.—  Continued. 

Shorthand  for  general  use.    By  J.  D. 

Everett,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  the  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.  London:  Marcus  Ward  &  Co., 
67  &  68,  Chandos  street ;  and  Royal  Ul- 
ster Works,  Belfast.    1877.    26&xlipp. 

Second  edition,  revised.  Lon- 
don: Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  67  &  68, 
Chandos  street ;  and  Royal  Ulster 
Works,  Belfast.  1879.  All  rights  re- 
served.   26  &  xli  pp. 

Third  edition.  London :  Mar- 
cus Ward  &  Co.     1881. 

School    shorthand:     containing    a 

very  complete  course  of  practical  in- 
struction, lithographed  from  manu- 
script, by  J.  D.  Everett,  M.  A.,D.  C.  L., 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast, fellow  of  the  Shorthand  society, 
certificated  member  of  the  Shorthand 
writers'  association.  London  :  Bemrose 
&  Sons,  23,  Old  Bailey;  and  Derby. 
1883.     110  lith.  pp. 

A  card,  presenting  the   system   at 

one  view.  R.  F.  Trueman,  Belfast. 
(1883.)    Id. 

Everett,  Robert.  Stenographia ;  neu  y 
geMyddyd  o  ysgrifenn  Haw  fer.  Den- 
bigh, 1816. 

Ewen.  (Previous  to  1765:  mentioned  by 
Angell.) 

Ewington,  Henry.  Universal  stenogra- 
phy, being  a  compleat  system  of  short 
hand  compris'd  in  18  characters,  founded 
on  the  unerring  principles  of  nature  & 
the  mathematics.  Attainable  by  all  per- 
sons and  reducible  to  practice  in  a  few 
hours.  By  H.  Ewington.  Amathemat- 
ical  system  suited  to  scientific  persons, 
and  exemplified  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
London,  published  Deer  14,  1801,  by  S. 
Chappell,  Royal  Exchange.  (2  pages ; 
one  engraved.) 

Shorthand,  or  the  flying  pen,  being 

a  new  and  simplified  system  of  short- 
hand writing,  by  means  of  which  any 
person  may  acquire  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  this  useful  art ;  so  as  to  commit 
literally  to  paper,  trials,  pleadings, 
speeches,  lectures,  sermons,  plays  &c, 
&c.  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher 
or  may  even  read  what  has  been  writ- 
ten by  others.  Brevis  esse  laboro.  Lon- 
don:   printed  for  S.   Barton,  stationer 
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Ewington,  Henry  — Continued. 

and  bookseller,  152  Houndsditch,  1803. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.  Price  2s. 
6d.     8  pp.  &  9  plates. 

Editions  of  1809,    1812,  and 

1814. 

The  arcana  of  shorthand,  or  expe- 
ditious writing  made  easy.  Third  edi- 
tion.   London,  1805. 

An  edition  also  dated  1808. 

The  arcana  of  short  hand  or  ex- 
peditious writing  made  easy.  By  H. 
Ewington.  To  which  are  now  added 
regular  lessons :  for  want  of  which  few 
have  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  there- 
in. Anew  edition.  London.  Printedfor 
Baldwin,  Cradock,  &  Joy,  No.  47  Pater- 
noster row.  1815.  (With  full  page  en- 
graving of  H.  Ewington,  M.  M.)  Eng. 
title  p.,  8  pp.  &  8  plates. 

The  arcana  of  shorthand  or  ex- 
peditious writing  made  easy  by  H.  Ew- 
ington, to  which  are  now  added,  regular 
lessons,  for  want  of  which  few  have 
gained  a  perfect  knowledge  therein.  A 
new  edition  much  improved,  by  an  emi- 
nent shorthand  writer.  London:  W. 
Joy,  56  St.  Paul's  church  yard.     1830. 

Exercises  in  phonography  or  writing  by 
sound.  A  natural  and  rational  method 
of  writing  all  languages  by  one  alpha- 
bet. New  York :  John  Donlevy.  1845. 
24  pp. 

Eyre,  G.  A  new  and  complete  system  of 
stenography,  or  shorthand;  designed 
for  the  law  student,  and  adapted  to 
every  other  profession  &  business; 
clearly  demonstrating  that  it  is  equally 
legible,  and  one  fourth  shorter  at  the 
least  than  either  of  the  best  systems 
which  has  appeared  before  the  public ; 
and  will  enable  the  student  to  follow  a 
speaker  with  proportionate  facility ; 
and  may  be  learnt  with  ease  without  a 
master.  By  Mr.  G.  Eyre,  solicitor,  Ben- 
son, Oxfordshire.  1840.  Printed  for  the 
author;  and  originally  intended  only 
for  his  own  private  use.  Price  ten  shil- 
lings in  cloth  boards.  Wallingford : 
printed  by  J.  Bradford,  bookseller. 
London:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria 
lane.    64  pp.  &  12  plates. 

Facy,  William.  The  complement  of 
stenography,  or  the  power  of  the  pen 
displayed,  in  a  new  art  of  charactery. 
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Facy,  William  —  Continued. 
Being  a  more  speedier,  swifter  and  com- 
pendious method  of  short-writing,  than 
heretofore  hath  been  by  any  other  com- 
posed. So  far  from  over-burdening  mem- 
ory, that  it  reaches  the  true  art  of  mem- 
ory. In  which  all  those  inconveniences 
which  are  found  in  other  methods  to  the 
discouragement  of  learners,  and  ren- 
dring  the  reading  of  what  according  to 
them  hath  been  written  difficult,  are 
removed.  And  the  true  art  of  contrac- 
tion or  abreviation  of  sentences  is 
taught,  by  which  such  as  have  learned 
any  other  methods  of  short-writing, 
may,  without  leaving  their  old  charac- 
ters, learn  to  write  whole  sentences,  as 
short  as  now  single  words.  Invented 
and  compiled  after  a  view  of  all  former 
methods,  and  many  years  study  and 
practice.  By  William  Facy.  London. 
Printed  for  the  author.     1672.     70  pp. 

Fancutt,  J.  Stenography  remodelled,  a 
treatise  developing  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  short-hand  writing,  on  the  basis 
of  grammar  and  the  analogy  of  lan- 
guage. By  J.  Fancutt.  London :  Sher- 
wood, Gilbert,  &  Piper,  Paternoster 
row.  T.  Caldwell,  Princes  street,  Edin- 
burgh.    1840.     56  pp.  &  large  plate. 

Second  edition.   London.  1841. 

Idiography:  a  system  of  short- 
hand writing,  on  the  basis  of  grammar, 
and  the  various  analogies  which  form 
the  idiom  of  language.  In  which  is 
shown  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no 
system,  (properly  so  called)  the  ordi- 
nary methods  being  of  a  trivial,  miscel- 
laneous, and  arbitrary  nature,  deficient 
in  uniformity,  general  principles,  and 
connection  of  design;  and  that  with 
fewer  and  more  simple  signs  a  system 
may  be  formed  more  extended  in  pur- 
pose, more  philosophical  in  construc- 
tion, and  uniting  practical  simplicity 
to  the  harmony  and  completeness  of  a 
science.  By  J.  Fancutt.  London.  1847. 
4  pp.  &  plate.     8d. 

London :    published     by     G. 

Biggs,  421,  Strand.     1849.     6  pp.  &  2 
plates. 

Farr,  Richard.  A  new  and  practical 
method  of  stenography,  or  short-hand 
writing.  By  Richard  Farr.  London: 
published  by  W.  Wright,  (late  Kears- 
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Fan,  Richard  —Continued. 

ley),  46,  Fleet  street.  Sold  by  Rowe  & 
Waller,  49,  Fleet  street ;  and  may  be  bad 
of  all  booksellers  and  stationers.  1819. 
Price  6s.  boards.  [Entered  at  Stationers' 
ball.]    74  pp.  &  3  plates. 

Farthing,  John.  Short-writing  short- 
ened: or,  the  art  of  short- writing  re- 
duced to  a  method  more  speedy,  plain, 
exact,  and  easie  then  hath  been  hereto- 
fore published  :  in  which,  the  princi- 
pall  difficulties  and  discouragements 
that  have  been  found  in  short- writing, 
particularly  the  burthening  of  memory 
with,  and  inconvenient  joynings  of 
many  characters  are  removed  ;  and  the 
whole  art  so  disposed,  that  all  usual 
words  may  be  written  with  aptnesse 
and  brevity.  By  John  Farthing,  author 
and  teacher  thereof,  who  wrote  Mr. 
Christopher  Love's  trial  and  hath  prac- 
tised short- writing  this  26  years.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  Tho.  Underbill,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  the  Blew  Anchor  in  Pauls 
church-yard,  and  by  the  authour  at 
his  house  in  Olaves-street  in  South- 
wark,  and  at  his  chamber,  in  the  house 
that  was  Alderman  Freeman's  in  Corn- 
hill,  near  the,  Roy  all  Exchange.  1654. 
2  titles  &  38  pp. 

Another  edition,  1662. 

By  John  Farthing,  late  author 

and  teacher  thereof,  who  had  practised 
short  writing  46  years.  London :  printed 
for  Tho.  Parkhurst,  at  the  Bible  and 
Three  Crowns  in  Cheapside  near  Mer- 
cers-Chappel.     1684.     38  pp. 

Fauvel-Gouraud.     See  Gouraud,  Fran- , 
cis  Fauvel-. 

Feeny,  R-  Feeny's  third  and  improved 
edition  of  Wood's  shorthand.  London. 
1835. 

Feeny's  universal  system  of  short- 
hand. Combining  all  the  modern  im- 
provements in  the  art,  and  may  be 
learned  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
Fourth  edition,  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved.  London;  W.  Stranger, 
Paternoster  row  ;  and  G.  Berger,  Holy- 
wellstreet,  Strand.  1837.  R.  Feeny, 
printer,  26  St.  John  street,  Clerkenwell. 
16  pp.  &  2  plates. 

Berger's  universal   system   of 

shorthand.   London.   (Between  1865  & 
1867.) 
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Field,  Xavier.  Suggestive  shorthand. 
By  Xavier  Field,  B.  A.,  late  of  St. 
Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 
[Unpublished:  about  1880.] 
Finn,  M.  D.  The  flying  pen,  or,  a  new 
treatise  on  short-hand  writing,  delivered 
in  lectures  after  the  Lancasterian  mode 
of  instruction ;  embracing  two  systems 
of  the  art,  (being  the  most  swift,  regu- 
lar, and  easy  ever  published  in  any 
country, )  illustrated  by  ten  copper  plate 
impressions,  containing  the  following 
interesting  records  in  short-hand  for 
practice, — viz :  a  personal  description  of 
our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  taken 
from  an  ancient  manuscript  said  to  be 
communicated  in  the  days  of  Tiberius 
Caesar  by  Publius  Lentulus,  president  of 
Judea,  to  the  emperor.  Washington's 
resignation,  with  the  glorious  declared 
independence  of  tho  United  States. 
Bonaparte's  solemn  protest  against  the 
violation  of  his  sacred  rights,  committed 
on  board  the  Bellerophon  by  order  of 
the  British  government.  Terms  of  the 
law  alphabetically  arranged  and  con- 
tracted for  the  American  bar  and  senate. 
A  map  invented  by  the  author  for  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  language  of  any 
discourse  heard  without  writing  a  word, 
and  twenty  modes  of  obscure  calcula- 
tion. The  whole  adapted  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  academies,  or  for  private 
study.  By  M.  D.  Finn,  esq.  George  L. 
Birch,  printer,  Brooklyn.  (1824.)  24 
pp.  &  10  plates. 

Fish,  James  H.  A  sketch  of  the  field  of 
practical  short-hand,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  art. 
By  James  H.  Fish,  stenographer  to  the 
United  States  district  and  circuit  courts, 
eastern  district  of  Now  York,  and  special 
medical  reporter.  Copyright,  1881,  by 
James  H.  Fish.  (New  York,  1881.)  12 
pp. 

A  sketch  of  the  field  of  practi- 
cal short-hand,  with  plan  of  instruction 
by  mail,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  wish  to  learn  the  art.  By  James 
H.  Fish,  stenographer  to  the  United 
States  circuit  courts  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  Copyright,  1883,  by  James 
H.  Fish.     (New  York,  1883.)    28  pp. 

Floyd,  A.  The  art  of  writing  short  hand 
made  easy,  being  a  concise  and  complete 
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Floyd,  A. — Continued, 
system  of  stenography,  on  a  new  plan, 
illustrated  with  engravings,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  characters,  designed  as  a  memo- 
randum for  figures,  with  directions  to 
write  different  colours  on  the  same  pa- 
per. By  A.  Floyd.  Warrington:  printed 
by  M.  &  J.  Leicester.    1818.    33  pp.,  in- 
cluding 3  plates.    2s.  6d. 
Fogg*,  Ralph. 
(Upham  in  his  Brief  history  of  the  art  of  stenog- 
raphy gives  the  alphahet  of  Fogg,  1636,  the 
first  clerk  of  the  quarter  court  established  at 
Salem,  Mass.     This  resembles  the  alphabet 
of  Edmoud  Willis,  1618.] 

Folkingham,  W.  Brachigraphy,  post- 
writ,  or,  the  art  of  short- writing.  The 
summe  whereof  is  couched  into  one  ta- 
ble, plainely  demonstrating  the  whole 
method  of  the  invention.  By  W.  Fol- 
kingham, his  maiesties  post  of  Stamford. 
London.     Printed  by  Thomas  Snodham. 

Editions  appear  to  have  been 

issued  in  1618,  1620,  1625,  and  1626. 

Foster,  F.  A  manual  of  edeograj>hy,  or 
the  art  of  pleasant  writing:  being  a 
complete  system  of  short  hand,  based 
upon  the  si;>oken  sounds,  of  the  English 
language.  By  F.  Foster.  The  shortest, 
best,  most  regular  and  perfect  system 
yet  invented.  Price  sixpence.  Lon- 
don :  J.  S.  Hodson  &  Son,  22  Portugal 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.  C,  Not- 
tingham :  Stevenson,  Bailey  and  Smith, 
Wheeler  gate.     (1862.)    24  pp. 

See  Redfern,  F. 

Foster,  T.  C.  Plain  instructions  for  the 
attainment  of  an  improved,  complete, 
and  practical  system  of  short-hand, 
whereby  the  words  of  any  speaker  may, 
by  practice,  be  taken  down  verbatim, 
and  read  afterwards  with  the  facility 
and  certainty  of  ordinary  print.  By 
T.  C.  Foster,  professional  shorthand 
writer  &  reporter,  Standard  office,  Liv- 
erpool. London:  Whittaker  &  Co., 
Ave  Maria  lane.  Liverpool :  D. 
Markles  &  Co.,  the  Standard  office ;  and 
the  other  booksellers.  1838.  41  pp.  & 
4  lith.  plates.     2s.  6d. 

Fowler,  F.  G.  The  elements  of  stenog- 
raphy, a  system  for  the  rapid  execu- 
tion of  short-hand.  F.  G.  Fowler,  au- 
thor and  publisher,  Springfield,  111. 
(1866.)    22  eng.  pp. 


Fowler,  F.  G. — Continued. 

Shorthand  execution.    Applicable  to 

any  system  of  stenography  for  the  pur- 
pose of  multiplying  speed  and  enhanc- 
ing legibility.  By  F.  G.  Fowler.  (All 
rights  reserved. )  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U. 
S.  A.     1881.     80  pp. 

Frank,  Franco.  Short  hints  on  short- 
hand ;  or,  rules  and  examples  by  which 
the  art  of  writing  and  reading  stenog- 
raphy may  be  speedily  acquired.  By 
Franco  Frank,  gent.,  an  old  reporter. 
London:  Charles  Tilt,  Fleet  street, 
and  J.  Menzies,  Edinburgh.  1838.  28 
pp.  &  4  plates. 

London :     Robert    Tyas,    50, 

Cheapside.     1840.     20  pp.  &  4  plates. 

1843. 

See  Short  hints  on  shorthand. 

Freeman,  John.  A  concise,  simple,  and 
easy  system  of  shorthand  for  schools  and 
self- instruction.  By  John  Freeman, 
one  of  the  masters  at  Maida  Hill  Col- 
lege. London:  T.  J.  Alman, 42  Holborn 
hill.    Price  one  shilling.    (1859.)    10  pp. 

Fromantel,  N.  ?    1746. 
Gabelsberger,  Franz  Xavier.     See  Gei- 

ger,   Alfred,    and    Universal    spelling, 

shorthand. 

Gage.  Extract  from  Rees'  cyclopaedia  in 
article  "  cypher."     1809. 

Galloway,  John.  A  new  system  of  ste- 
nography. Glasgow  (or  Paisley).  1836-7. 
12  pp.  &  8  plates. 

Gard.?    1803. 

Gardiner,  William.  Multum  in  parvo, 
or  desiderata  in  stenography.     1817. 

Gardner,  John.  Shorthand  writer's 
pocket  guide.     Glasgow,  1834. 

The  short-hand  writer's  pocket 

guide;  conveying  a  full  knowledge  of 
this  useful  art,  on  a  new  and  highly 
improved  system,  by  which  have  been 
written  170  words  per  minute.  Illus- 
trated by  an  entire  copy  of  the  scripture 
paraphrases  used  by  the  church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  thirty  nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England.  By  John  Gardner. 
Glasgow.  Published  by  W.  R.  Mc- 
Phun,  86,  Trongate.  John  Pollock,  Edin- 
burgh, and  N.  H.  Cotes,  London.  1836. 
62  eng.  pp. 

— « Another     edition.      London  : 

Hall.     1844.     Is.  6d. 
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Gardner,  John— Continued. 

The  short-hand  reader's  pocket  guide. 

(1836.)    [Contains  Campbell's  Pleasures 
of  hope  in  shorthand.] 

Gardner,  J-  K.  Fifth  edition.  Price  one 
shilling.  Entered  at  Stationers'  hall. 
Gardner's  system  of  short-hand,  as  prac- 
tised in  both  houses  of  parliament.  Ar- 
ranged in  easy  and  progressive  tables, 
by  J.  K.  Gardner.  London  :  W.  Kent  & 
Co.,  Paternoster  row.  Edinburgh:  J 
Menzies,  Hanover  street.  Gardner  & 
Son,  lithographers,  6  Wardrobe  place, 
Doctors'  commons.     1868.     7  lith.  pp. 

Gardner,  Thomas.  Winter  evenings  at 
Brighton,  being  a  hard  month's  work 
made  easy ;  or  a  short-hand  battledore : 
intended  for  the  general  promulgation 
of  stenography :  embracing  an  entirely 
new  scheme,  easily  and  speedily  attain- 
able by  all  classes,  and  useful  to  all 
who  use  the  pen ;  the  elements  and 
structure  of  which  may  here  be  viewed 
and  digested  in  half  an  hour.  By 
Thomas  Gardner,  printer  and  engraver. 
Brighton:  printed  and  engraved  & 
sold  by  and  for  T.  Gardner.  1826.  4 
pp.  &  2  plates. 

Games,  Joseph.  ? 

Gawtress,  William.  A  practical  introduc- 
tion to  the  science  of  short  hand,  upon 
the  general  principles  of  the  late  ingen- 
ious Dr.  Byrom.  By  William  Gawtress. 
Leeds :  printed  by  W.  Gawtress  &  Co., 
at  the  Intelligencer  office,  for  Baldwin, 
Cradock  &  Joy,  and  Law  &  Whittaker, 
London ;  and  T.  Inchbold,  under  the 
Moot-hall,  Leeds.  Sold  by  all  the  book- 
sellers.  1819.    viii  &  94  pp.  &  13  plates. 

Third  edition.  London :  Whit- 
taker, Treacher,  and  Arnot.  Leeds :  T. 
Inchbold.  1830.   vi  &  94  pp.  &  13  plates. 

Geiger,  Alfred.  Stenography  or  univer- 
sal European  shorthand  (on  Gabelsber- 
ger's  principles)  as  already  introduced 
in  Germany,  Denmark, Sweden,  Norway, 
Russia,  Greece,  Italy  &c.  Adapted  to 
the  English  language.  By  Alfred  Gei- 
ger. Published  by  the  Royal  steno- 
graphic institution.  Dresden :  printed 
by  C.  C.  Meinhold  &  Sons.    1860.  55  pp. 

Second  edition.     Dresden,  Gus- 

tavDietze.  1873.  (London,  David  Nutt, 
270,  Strand.  New  York,  B.  Westermann 
&  Co.,  524  Broadway.)    viii  &  53  pp. 
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Gentleman's  magazine.     1748. 

[This  contained  an  article  on  shorthand  and  a 
specimen  of  Tironian  notes.] 

George,  J.  Stenography,  or  short-hand 
made  easy  to  every  capacity,  being  so 
clear  that  the  knowledge  thereof  may 
be  acquired  without  the  assistance  of  a 
master ;  with  a  variety  of  examples  for 
practice,  and  easy  rules  for  contracting. 
By  J.  George,  thirty  years  professor  and 
teacher  of  stenography.  Entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' hall.  Bedford:  printed  and 
published  by  J .  Webb .  May  be  had  also 
of  Mr.  Murray,  3  Coventry  street,  Hay- 
market,  London ;  Smith,  Cambridge ; 
Paternoster,  Hitching;  Warren,  Roys- 
ton  ;  Austin,  Hertford ;  Wood,  Hunting- 
don ;  Ibbs,  Kimbolton ;  Emery,  St.  Neots ; 
Whitten,  Wellingborough;  Dash,  Ket- 
tering; Borham,  Northampton;  Col- 
linridge,  Olney;  Dodd,  Woburn ;  and 
Gardner,  Bigleswade.  1835.  16  pp.  & 
8  plates.     Price  2s. 

Gibbons,  Thomas.  A  new  system  of  short- 
hand :  whereby  words  can  be  written 
with  all  their  vowels  &  consonants,  as 
with  the  common  hand,  but  in  one 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  time ;  or  they 
can  be  contracted  to  the  utmost  brevity, 
(which  it  is  possible  for  words  to  be  con- 
structed by  any  system)  and  yet  with 
the  assistance  of  connexion  they  will 
still  be  legible.  The  system  is  so  plain 
and  easy,  that  a  person  may  comprehend 
it  in  a  few  days,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  teacher,  and  by  practice  write  it 
expeditiously.  By  Thomas  Gibbons,  L. 
R.  H.E.  R.  A.  London :  printed  for  the 
author,  and  sold  by  Simpkin  and  Mar- 
shall, Stationers'  hall  court,  Ludgate 
street.  1825.  40  pp., including  13 plates. 

Gibbs,  Philip.  An  historical  account  of 
compendious  and  swift  writing,  by 
Philip  Gibbs.  London:  printed  by 
James  Bettenham  for  the  author, 
1736.  60  pp.  &  1  plate.  With  this  is 
included:  An  essay  towards  a  further 
improvement  of  short-hand.  By  Philip 
Gibbs.     (1736.)    56  eng.  pp. 

Gibson,  John  Westby-.  Early  shorthand 
systems.  With  illustrations.  By  John 
Westby-Gibson,  LL.  D.  Part  first.  Lon- 
don: Jas.  Wade,  18,  Tavistock  street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.  C.  1882.  16  pp.  & 
4  plates. 
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Ginn,  A.  What  I  know  about  reporting ; 
being  advice  and  suggestions  with  ex- 
amples to  the  young  reporter,  by  A. 
Ginn.  London:  F.  Pitman,  A.  Ginn, 
102  Newington  causeway,  S.  E.    (1882.) 

Glanville,  Frederick.  Index  writing. 
A  series  of  papers,  or  treatise  on  ortho- 
graphic stenography,  or  a  scientific  aid 
to  correct  spelling,  combined  with  a 
concise  system  of  short-hand.  Alpha- 
betically evolved  from  the  repeated 
and  unrepeated  letters  in  the  words 
symbolized.  Diagrammatically  illus- 
trated by  the  phases  or  variations  of 
the  sun's  circle  of  illumination  on  a 
planet's  disc.  Designed  to  facilitate 
telegraphing,  type- writing,  reporting, 
■&c.  and  to  supersede  the  tedious,  if  not 
pernicious  practice  of  conning  the  let- 
ters of  words  in  order  to  memorize 
them.  The  sun  is  not  only  the  great 
electrical  light  of  the  natural  and  ma- 
terial, but  also  of  the  mental  and  moral 
world.  And  the  methods  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  ordinances  of  heaven 
are  simple  if  not  obvious.  As  by  the 
mighty  luminary,  the  divine  benefi- 
cence is  diffused  through  all  the  earth, 
impressed  on  its  harvests  and  expressed 
in  its  seasons ;  so  also  by  it  are  we  fur- 
nished with  rudiments  of  writing  and 
reading,  as  a  direct  and  sure  path  to 
mental  and  moral  improvement.  '  'Their 
lines  are  gone  out  into  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  By  Frederick  Glanville.  Ve- 
nice, N.  Y.,  1881.  Copyright  secured 
and  all  rights  reserved,  Dec.  7,  1881. 

Good,  Peter  P.  Stenography,  an  origi- 
nal system  for  quick  writing  eminently 
eclectic  and  useful,  easily  learned,  mas- 
tered and  practised  without  a  teacher, 
or  any  other  assistance  whatever.  Pe- 
ter P.  Good,  publisher,  Plainfield,  Union 
Co., N.J.  (1865.)  16  pp.  &  2  plates. 
50  cents. 

Good,  S.  A.  Etymography,  or  the  true 
method  of  writing  on  the  phonetic  prin- 
ciple. An  alphabet  for  all  languages. 
By  S.  A.  Good,  of  Port  Madoc,  Carnar- 
vonshire.    Liverpool.     1842.      A  card. 

Gould,  Marcus  T.  C.  The  analytic  guide, 
&c.    Albany,  1823. 

« The  analytic  guide  and  authen- 
tic key  to  the  art  of  shorthand  writing ; 


Gould,  Marcus  T.  C.  —  Continued, 
by  which  the  language  of  a  public 
speaker  may  be  recorded  in  a  style  at 
once  beautiful  and  legible.  Being  a 
compilation  from  the  latest  European 
and  American  publications,  with  sun- 
dry improvements,  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  literature  in  the  United 
States.  By  M.  T.  C.  Gould,  stenogra- 
pher. Second  edition.  Albany.  Printed 
by  Packard  &  Van  Benthuysen.  1823. 
36  pp.  &  12  plates. 

Third  edition.     New  Haven : 

T.  C.  Woodward  &  Co.,  printers,  No.  4, 
Glebebuilding,  1824.  36  pp.  &  12 plates. 

Fifth  edition.  With  new  en- 
gravings. Baltimore :  printed  by  Will- 
iam Wooddy.  1826.     33  pp.  &  14  plates. 

The  art  of  short-hand  writing; 

compiled  from  the  latest  European  pub- 
lications, with  sundry  improvements, 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  litera- 
ture in  the  United  States.  By  M.  T.  C. 
Gould,  stenographer.  Seventh  edition, 
with  seventeen  new  engravings.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey.  1829. 
Eng.  frontispiece,  49  pp.  &  17  plates. 

Stereotype  edition,  with  seven- 
teen new  engravings.  Philadelphia. 
1830.  45  pp.  and  17  plates. 

Philadelphia:    published  and 

sold  by  the  author,  No.  6  North  8th 
street.     1832.     60  pp.  &  17  plates. 

The  art  of  short  hand  writing 

adapted  to  the  present  state  of  litera- 
ture in  the  United  States.     By  M.  T.  C. 
Gould.    Philadelphia.    1832.    Eng.  title 
p.,  60  pp.  &  17  plates. 
[In  the  American  repertory  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  useful  literature.     Volume  1  for  1830. 
By  M.  T.  C.  Gould.     Second  edition.     Phila- 
delphia :   puhlished  by  M.  T.  C.  Gould,  No.  6 
North  Eighth  street,  1832.] 

The  art  of  short-hand  writing ; 

compiled  from  the  latest  Europeau  pub- 
lications, with  sundry  improvements, 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  litera- 
ture in  the  United  States.  By  M.  T.  C. 
Gould,  stenographer.  Stereotype  edi- 
tion, with  seventeen  new  engravings. 
Cincinnati:  published  by  H.  L.  Bar- 
num.    1832.     48  pp.  &  17  plates. 

Philadelphia :  Uriah  Hunt,  401 

Market  street.  ]841.  60  pp.  &  17  plates. 

Philadelphia,  Uriah  Hunt   & 

Son.     1844. 
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Gould,  Marcus  T.  C.  —  Continued. 

Philadelphia.  1845. 

The  art  of  short-hand  writing; 

by  which  the  language  of  a  public 
speaker  may  be  recorded  in  a  style  both 
beautiful  and  legible,  as  fast  as  deliv- 
ered. Compiled  from  the  latest  Euro- 
pean publications  with  sundry  improve- 
ments, adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
literature  in  the  United  States.  By  M. 
T.  C.  Gould,  stenographer.  Revised  ste- 
reotype edition,  with  new  engravings. 
Philadelphia :  Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No. 
62  North  Fourth  street.  And  for  sale 
by  booksellers  generally  throughout  the 
United.  States.  1858.  60  pp.  Eng. 
short  title,  with  date  1860. 

Gouraud,  Francis  Fauvel-.  Practical 
cosmophonography ;  a  system  of  writ- 
ing and  printing  all  the  principal  lan- 
guages with  their  exact  pronunciation, 
by  means  of  an  original  universal  pho- 
netic alphabet,  based  upon  philosophi- 
cal principles,  and  representing  analogi- 
cally all  the  component  elements  of  the 
human  voice,  as  they  occur  in  different 
tongues  and  dialects ;  and  applicable  to 
daily  use  in  all  the  branches  of  business 
and  learning ;  illustrated  by  numerous 
plates,  explanatory  of  the  calligraphic, 
stenophonographic,  and  typophono- 
graphic  adaptations  of  the  system ; 
with  specimens  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
one  hundred  languages:  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  general  introduction,  eluci- 
dating the  origin  and  progress  of  lan- 
guage, writing,  stenography,  phonog- 
raphy, &c,  &c.  By  Francis  Fauvel- 
Gouraud,  D.  E.  S.  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  France.  New  York  :  J.  S.  Red- 
field,  Clinton  hall,  1850.  186  pp.  &  41 
plates. 

Graeme. 

[Mentioned  as  a  writer  on  shorthand  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia ;  probably  an  error 
for  Graham,  William.] 

Graham,  Andrew  J.  The  reporter's  man- 
ual :  a  complete  exposition  of  the  re- 
porting style  of  phonography.  By  An- 
drew J.  Graham.  New  York :  Fowlers 
&  Wells,  publishers,  Clinton  hall,  131 
Nassau  street.  Boston  :  142  Washing- 
ton st.  London:  142  Strand.  Phila- 
delphia: No.  231  Arch  street.  1854. 
137  pp.  letter  press ;  122-137  reproduced 
in  phonography. 
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Graham,  Andrew  J. —  Continued. 

A  compendium  of  phonography:  an 

exposition  of  the  principles  of  pho- 
netic short-hand.  By  Andrew  J.  Gra- 
ham. Approved  by  the  American  writ- 
ing and  printing  reform  association. 
New  York :  published  by  the  author. 
Price,  single,  lOcts. ;  per  doz.,  $1.00 ;  per 
hundred,  $6.25.  Prej)aid  by  mail,  single, 
12  cts.;  per  doz.,  $1.08.  (1854.)  161ith. 
pp. 

Biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  James 

W.  Stone.  With  a  portrait.  By  a 
friend.  With  an  appendix  explanatory 
of  the  peculiarities  of  standard  phonog- 
raphy. By  Andrew  J.  Graham.  New 
York,  Phonetic  depot.     1856.    24  pp. 

Phonographic  numerals.     A  system 

for  the  rapid  expression  of  numbers. 
By  Andrew  J.  Graham.  New  York: 
Andrew  J.  Graham,  Phonetic  depot. 
1856.     16  eng.  pp. 

Phonographic  numerals :  a  sys- 
tem for  the  rapid  expression  of  numbersr 
and  to  aid  in  memorizing  dates,  etc. 
Fourth  edition  :  revised  and  enlarged. 
By  Andrew  J.  Graham.  New  York: 
Phonetic  depot.     1881.     19  eng.  pp. 

Brief  longhand  :  a  system  of  long- 
hand contractions,  by  means  of  which 
the  principal  advantages  of  shorthand 
are  secured  without  resort  to  steno- 
graphic characters,  and  with  perfect 
legibility  ;  the  whole  methodically  ar- 
ranged and  amply  illustrated ;  with  di- 
rections for  correcting  the  press,  and 
with  keys  to  the  exercises,  embracing 
remarks  upon  the  means  of  acquiring 
ease  and  correctness  in  composition, 
&c.  &c.  By  Andrew  J.  Graham.  New 
York:  Andrew  J.  Graham,  544  Broad- 
way.    (1857.)    76  pp. 

Phonography  and   its  uses.      New 

York  :  Andrew  J.  Graham,  Phonetic  de- 
pot.    1857.     10  pp. 

The  hand-book  of  standard  or  Ameri- 
can phonography.  In  five  parts.  By 
Andrew  J.  Graham,  conductor  of  the 
Phonetic  academy,  New  York ;  and  au- 
thor of  Brief  longhand,  a  system  for  the 
rapid  expression  of  numbers,  etc.  New 
York :  Andrew  J.  Graham,  phonetic  de- 
pot. (1858.)  viii  &  57  pp.;  216  pp.; 
26  eng.  pp. ;  40  pp.;    13  pp. :  360  pp. 

The  synopsis  of  standard  or  Ameri- 
can phonography.     Printed  in  a  pro- 
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Graham,  Andrew  J. —  Continued, 
nouncing  style.  By  Andrew  J.  Graham, 
conductor  of  the  Phonetic  academy, 
New  York;  and  author  of  "Handbook 
of  standard  phonography";  &c,  &c. 
New  York:  published  by  Andrew  J. 
Graham,  563  Broadway.  1860.  33  pp. : 
partly  eng. 

New    edition,    with    extended 

" reading  exercises"  and  " correspond- 
ents' list"  of  word-signs  and  contrac- 
tions, and  prefixes  and  affixes.  New 
York,  1879.     65  pp. 

First  standard  phonographic  reader. 

Engraved  in  the  corresponding  style  and 
illustrated  by  Chauncey  B.  Thome. 
With  notes  and  references.  By  An- 
drew J.  Graham.  New  York.  (1860.) 
82  pp. 

Second      standard     phonographic 

reader.  Engraved  by  Chauncey  B. 
Thorne.  Andrew  J.  Graham,  author 
and  publisher,  New  York.  ( 1861 . )  184 
pp. 

Glance  at  standard  phonography. 

1861. 

Phonographic  odds  and  ends.     Or, 

the  phonographic  intelligencer.  Em- 
bracing :  an  outline  history  of  the  old 
stenographies,  a  general  account  of 
phonetic  shorthand,  a  detailed  history 
of  the  Pitman  phonography  and  its 
changes,  an  account  of  the  English  and 
American  phonographic  periodicals  and 
books,  a  general  comparison  of  the  Pit- 
man phonography  and  the  system  as 
"greatly  improved,  perfected  and 
Americanized" — "systematized  and 
placed  beyond  the  chance  of  future 
change,"  an  account  and  notices  of  stand- 
ard-phonographic works,  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  standard  phonography 
by  all  phonographers,  a  history  of  pho- 
nography from  1856  to  1861,  answers  to 
numerous  natural  questions  of  phonog- 
raphers respecting  learning,  reading, 
and  writing  phonography,  and  respect- 
ing reporting,  teaching,  paper,  ink, 
pens,  pencils,  etc.,  important  sugges- 
tions to  phonographic  teachers  and  re- 
porters as  to  ways  for  business,  an  out- 
line of  Graham's  brief  longhand,  notes 
on  phonology,  etymology,  etc.,  interest- 
ing and  useful  paragraphs,  articles,  and 
lectures  on  other  matters.    By  Andrew 


Graham,  Andrew  J. — Continued. 
J.  Graham,  conductor  of  the  phonetic 
academy,     New    York,    &c,   &c,  &c. 
New  York:    published   by   Andrew  J. 
Graham.      (1861.)      203  pp. 

The  outline  of  standard  phonogra- 
phy. By  Andrew  J.  Graham,  &c. 
New  York:  published  by  Andrew  J. 
Graham,  491  Broadway.    (1862.)   16  pp. 

New  edition,  with  reading  ex- 

ercises  (stereographed),   writing  exer- 
cises (a  key  to  the  reading  exercises), 
and  (miniature)  "correspondents'  list 
of  word-signs  and  contractions."    New 
York.     1882.     70  pp. 

The  standard  phonographic  diction- 
ary. New  York,  published  by  Andrew 
J.  Graham,  274  Canal  street  (near 
Broadway).     Copyright  1862.     1053  pp. 

Exhibit  of  the  state  of  the  pho- 
nographic art,  with  reference  to  the 
copyright  case  of  Graham  vs.  Pitman, 
in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  Ohio,  in  equity. 
By  Andrew  J.  Graham.  New  York : 
Andrew  J.  Graham,  991  Broadway. 
1864.     100  pp. 

Appendix  B  to  Graham's  hand-book 

of  standard  phonography,  containing 
eleven  styles  of  shorthand  for  secret 
writing  and  other  purposes.  By  Andrew 
J.  Graham.     1864.    4  pp. 

Key  to  the  first  standard  phono- 
graphic reader,  with  questions,  notes, 
and  references.  By  Andrew  J.  Gra- 
ham. New  York :  published  by  Andrew 
J.  Graham,  491  Broadway.  (1864.) 
82  pp. 

Biographical  sketch  of  Andrew  J. 

Graham.  From  the  New  York  Era. 
In  the  reporting  style,  with  a  key. 
(1868.)     16  pp. 

Standard-phonographic  reading  ex- 
ercises. To  accompany  the  two  hours' 
course.  Andrew  J.  Graham,  author  and 
publisher,  New- York.     (1869.)     16  pp. 

Correspondents'   list   of  word-signs 

and  contractions  of  standard  phonogra- 
phy. Andrew  J.  Graham,  author  and 
publisher,  New-York.     (1869.)     16  pp. 

Two  hours'  course  in  standard  pho- 
nography. A  chart  19x24  inches.  New 
York.     1869. 

The  little  teacher  of  standard  pho- 
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Graham,  Andrew  J. — Continued. 

nography.     Andrew  J.  Graham,  author 
&  publisher,  New  York,  1871.  50  pp. 
[Contains  the  Outline,  Reading  exercises,  and 
Correspondents'  list.] 

Lessons  to  an  ex-Pitmanite.  Be- 
ing a  series  of  lessons  in  the  reporting 
style  of  standard  phonography.  With 
stereographic  engraving  of  the  ex-Pit- 
manite's  forms  as  strictly  copied  from 
Benn  Pitman's  Reporter's  companion; 
with  the  numerous  corrections  of,  and 
improvements  on,  such  forms;  and  with 
a  great  body  of  notes  replete  with  val- 
uable, historical,  theoretical,  and  prac- 
tical instruction  concerning  outlines, 
phrase  -  writing,  etc.  By  Andrew  J. 
Graham,  A.  M.,  M.  D. — for  many  years 
verbatim  reporter  of  legislative,  legal, 
political,  technical,  scientific,  and  relig- 
ious matters,  and  conductor  of  the  New 
York  standard-phonographic  academy ; 
author  of  Standard  phonography,  em- 
bracing many  new  and  valuable  im- 
provements on  the  old  phonography ; 
author  of  the  Standard-phonographic 
series  (Outline,  Synopsis,  Little  teacher, 
Hand-book,  First  and  Second  readers 
with  keys,  Dictionary,  Reporter's  list, 
eto. ) ;  editor  of  many  volumes  of  period- 
icals—from 1853  to  1881,  et  seq. — (The 
universal  phonographer,  The  cosmotype, 
The  phonographic  intelligencer,  The 
visitor,  The  student's  journal)  devoted 
principally  to  phonetic,  phonographic, 
and  reporting  matters ;  and  author  of 
Brief  longhand,  Synopsis  of  English 
grammar,  Phonographic  numerals,  etc. 
New  York:  Andrew  J.  Graham,  744 
Broadway.  (1882.)  x  &  66  pp. ;  partly 
in  phonography. 

A  short  course  in  standard  phonog- 
raphy. The  best  system  of  shorthand 
writing.  [By  A.  J.  Graham.]  New  York: 
A.  J.  Graham.    1882.     12  quarto  pp. 

A  bird's  eye  view  of  standard  pho- 
nography. 

List  of  20  word  forms  for  correspond- 
ents. 

The  reporter's  list.     (In  preparation. 

To  contain  600  or  700  eng.  pp.) 

. History  of  shorthand.  (In  prepara- 
tion.) 

. Biographical  sketch  of  A.  J.  Gra- 
ham.    (In  preparation.) 

The  lady  of  the  lake.    (In  press.     En- 
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Graham,  Andrew  J.— Continued, 
graved    in  phonography,    with    inter- 
paged  key.) 

Shorthand  and  reporting.  See  Sum- 
ner, Charles  A. 

Graham,  William.  Stenography  or  an 
easy  system  of  short-hand  writing.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Graham.  Edinburgh. 
Printed  for  John  Bell,  Parliament  close. 
1787.     21  pp.  &  11  plates. 

Granville's  new  system  of  short-hand  : 
by  which  the  nature  of  taking  down 
sermons,  lectures,  trials,  speeches,  &c. 
may  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours,  without 
the  aid  of  a  master.  Multum  in  parvo. 
Author's  copyright.     18—.     Sheet. 

Graves,  Robert,  and  Ashton,  Samuel. 
The  whole  art  of  tachy  graphy :  or,  short- 
hand writing  made  plain  and  easy. 
By  Graves  and  Ashton,  teachers  of  the 
mathematics  in  Gainsborough.  York : 
printed  for  C.  Etherington,  for  the 
authors ;  and  sold  in  London  by  John 
Bell,  near  Exeter  'Change  in  the  Strand, 
and  by  most  other  booksellers  in  Great- 
Britain.  1775.  [Price  five  shillings.] 
4  &  72  pp.  &  6  plates. 

Gray,  J-  A.  Triumph  of  science !  The 
lightning  method  of  shorthand  writ- 
ing ;  the  marvel  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. New,  brilliant  and  effective. 
The  mystic  art  within  the  reach  of  all. 
By  J.  A.  Gray.  New  York.  (About 
1880.)    4  pp. 

See  Brown,  C.  J. 

Greathead.  ?   About  1800. 

Green,  Charles  John.  Brachygraphy ; 
or,  a  most  approved  and  complete  sys- 
tem of  short  hand,  as  practised  by  W. 
B.  Gurney,  esq.  short  hand  writer  to 
both  houses  of  parliament.  Methodized 
and  arranged  by  Charles  John  Green, 
his  late  principal  assistant.  London : 
printed  for  S.  Sweet,  3,  Chancery  lane; 
and  R.  Pheney,  Inner  Temple  lane,  law 
booksellers.    1824.    35  pp.  &  10  plates. 

Grellet,  J.  P-     Pocket  shorthand. 

Grogan.     18—.     (Taylor's  system.) 

Guest,  Edwin.  Guest's  compendious 
shorthand.  (Entered  at  Stationers' 
hall.)  The  manual  of  compendious 
shorthand ;  or,  universal  \isible  speech. 
A  practical  system  of  steno-phonogra- 
phy  simple  enough  for  the  elementary 
school;    legible    enough    for    business 
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Guest,  Edwin — Continued, 
correspondence ;  brief  enough  for  repro- 
ducing verbatim  the  fastest  oratory; 
and  so  compendious  that  a  single  pen- 
stroke  as  a  rule  fully  represents  a  sylla- 
ble. By  Edwin  Guest,  shorthand  writer 
and  journalist ;  fellow  of  the  shorthand 
society ;  corresponding  member  of  the 
'  'Association  des  stCnographes  de  Paris." 
London :  the  author,  64,  Imperial  build- 
ings, Ludgate  circus ;  Wyman  &  Sons, 
74-76,  Great  Queen  street,  W.  C.  And 
of  all  booksellers.  All  rights  reserved. 
(1882.)  xx  &  100  pp.  &  table.  2s. 
Gurney, Thomas.  Brachygraphy.  (1740.?) 
Brachygraphy,  or  swift  writ- 
ing made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
The  whole  is  founded  on  so  just  a  plan, 
that  it  is  wrote  with  greater  expedition, 
than  any  yet  invented,  and  likewise 
may  be  read  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Improv'd  after  upwards  of  thirty  years 
practice  and  experience.  By  Thomas 
Gurney.  Publish'd  according  to  act  of 
parliament,  October  16,  1750.  34.  eng. 
pp. 

Second  edition.     1752. 

The  fourth  edition.     With  por- 
trait.    (1760.) 

Sixthedition.    London.  (1760?) 

The    seventh    edition.      Pub- 

lish'd  according  to  act  of  parliament. 
Price  bound  8s.  (1770?)  Portrait,  eng. 
title  p.,  48  pp.  &  plates. 

Eighth  edition.  London:  1772, 

Brachygraphy  or  an  easy  and 

compendious  system  of  short-hand, 
adapted  to  the  various  arts,  sciences 
and  professions:  improved  after  more 
than  forty  years  practice  and  experience 
by  Thomas  Gurney :  and  brought  still 
nearer  to  perfection  upon  the  present 
method  by  Joseph  Gurney.  The  ninth 
edition.  Published  as  the  act  directs. 
Manchester.     1773. 

■ The  ninth  edition.     Printed  for 

J.  and  M.  Gurney;  sold  by  M.  Gurney, 
bookseller,  No.  34,  Bell-Yard,  Temple- 
Bar,  London.  Published  as  the  act  di- 
rects, March  1st,  1778.  Price  half  a 
guinea.  Portrait,  eng.  title,  4,  iv,  xvi, 
&  54  unnumbered  pp.  &  12  plates. 

The  tenth  edition.     Printed 

for  J.  and  M.  Gurney.  Sold  by  M.  Gur- 
ney, bookseller,  No.  128,  Holborn-hill, 
London.     Published  as  the  act  directs, 


Gurney,  Thomas — Continued. 
Novr.  1, 1785.    Price  half  a  guinea.    Not 
paged,  12  plates. 

Eleventh   edition.     London. 

17^9.     73  pp. 

The  twelfth  edition.     Printed 

for  J.  and  M.  Gurney :  sold  by  M.  Gur- 
ney, bookseller,  No.  128,  Holborn-hill, 
London.  Published  as  the  act  directs, 
1795.  Price  half  a  guinea, 
eng.    title,    76    pp.     &     12 


Marh.  5, 
Portrait, 
plates. 


The    thirteenth    edition . 

Printed  for  J.  and  M.  Gurney :  sold  by 
Joseph  Butterworth,  bookseller,  43 
Fleet  street,  London.  Published  as  the 
act  directs,  Marh.  5,  1803.  Price  half 
a  guinea.  Portrait,  eng.  title,  76  pp. 
&  12  plates. 

The    fourteenth    edition. 

Printed  for  W.  B.  Gurney,  sold  by 
Butterworth  &  Son,  43,  Fleet  street, 
London.  Published  as  the  act  directs, 
Novr.  1, 1817.  Price  half  a  guinea.  Por- 
trait, eng.  title,  76  pp.  &  12  plates. 

Brachygraphy,  or  an  easy  and 

compendious  system  of  short  hand,  by 
Thomas  Gurney,  improved  by  Joseph 
Gurney,  and  now  practised  by  William 
Brodie  Gurney,  short  hand  writer  to 
both  houses  of  parliament.  The  fif- 
teenth edition.  Printed  by  W.  B.  Gur- 
ney :  sold  by  Butterworth  &  Son,  43, 
Fleet  street,  London.  Published  as  the 
act  directs,  Jan?.  1,  1825.  Price  half  a 
guinea.  Portrait,  eng.  title,  76  pp.  & 
12  plates. 

The  sixteenth  edition.  Printed 

for  W.  B.  Gurney :  sold  by  Saunders  & 
Benning,  43,  Fleet-street,  London.  Pub- 
lished as  the  act  directs,  Jany.  1,  1835. 
Price  half  a  guinea.  Portrait,  eng.  title 
76  pp.  &  12  plates. 

A    system    of   shorthand    by 

Thomas  Gurney,  first  published  in  1740 
and  subsequently  improved.  Seven- 
teenth edition.  London:  Butterworths, 
7,  Fleet  street,  law  publishers  to  the 
queen's  most  excellent  majesty.  1869. 
vi  &  70  pp.,  including  11  plates.  With 
portrait.     3s.  6d. 

A  complete  apparatus  to  the  first 

principles  of  the  art  of  short  hand  writ- 
ing. The  whole  consisting  but  of  36 
characters  and  those  so  easily  adapted 
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Gumey,  Thomas— Continued, 
to  the  occasions  of  common  practice 
that  a  few  hours  application  will  ren- 
der them  perfectly  familiar  and  reduci- 
ble to  general  use.  By  Thomas  Gurney, 
author  of  Brachygraphy,  &c.  The  sec- 
ond edition.     Portrait  &  20  pp. 

See    B.,     G. ;    British    shorthand; 

Green,    Charles  John;    and   Sergeant, 
Thomas. 

Gurney's  popular  system  of  shorthand, 
simplified  and  improved ;  by  which  any 
person  may  teach  himself  the  useful  art 
of  shorthand  writing,  in  a  few  hours, 
without  the  aid  of  a  master  and  which 
will  enable  him,  with  a  little  practice, 
to  follow  a  speaker;  and  afterwards 
may  be  read  with  the  greatest  certainty, 
which  is  a  desideratum  not  to  he  met 
with  in  all  systems  of  shorthand.  By 
a  stenographer  of  seventeen  years'  prac- 
tice. Second  edition.  London  :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Stationers'  hall 
court.  Price  Is.  6d.  1866.  16  pp.  &  4 
plates. 

New  edition.     1870. 

Gurney's  system  of  short-hand  simplified 
and  improved.    London.    1843. 

Guy.?    1809. 

Hall,  William.  Expeditious  writing : 
two  new  systems  adapted  for  general 
use.  I.  Stenography,  combiued  with 
abbreviated  writing.  II.  Abbreviated 
writing,  without  stenography.  By  W. 
Hall,  F.  R.  C.  S.  London  :  G.  J.  Steven- 
son, 45,  Paternoster  row.  Price  ten- 
pence.  Cloth  one  shilling.  (1864.)  24 
pp.  &  4  plates. 

Hammond,  David.  The  practical  ste- 
nographer :  a  new  and  practical  system 
of  shorthand,  comprehending  numerous 
improvements,  the  legible  application 
of  every  important  prefix  and  affix  in 
the  language,  the  clear  contraction  of 
the  tediously  written  commonplace 
words,  etc.  etc.,  and  containing  the  in- 
vention of  the  connexion  of  initial  vow- 
els: by  which  parliamentary  debates, 
trials,  speeches,  sermons,  lectures,  or 
any  oration,  may  be  taken  down.  Also 
the  expedite  longhand  writer,  or  a  sys^ 
tern  of  concise  writing  with  the  com- 
mon letters;  suitable  for  copying  re- 
ports, statements,  taking  heads  of  ser- 
mons, substance  of  lectures,  etc.,  and 
which  being  based  on  the  principles  of 
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stenography,  it  is  likewise  a  stepping- 
stone  to  that  art.  By  David  Hammond. 
London :  Partridge,  Oakey  &  Co.,  Pa- 
ternoster row.  1855.  2  title  pp.,  42 
pp.  &  4  plates.     5s. 

Hammond,  Joseph.  The  people's  pho- 
nography. The  reporter's  art  simplified 
by  new  methods.  By  Rev.  Joseph 
Hammond.  (Cliftondale,  Mass.  Copy- 
right, 1882.)  9  pp.  letter  press  and  8 
lith.  pp.     $1.00. 

Hanbury,  Benjamin.  (Author  of  an  un- 
published treatise  on  shorthand.  From 
this  Harding  quotes  in  the  preface  to 
his  later  editions.) 

Haney's  phonographic  hand-book :  being 
an  introduction  to  Munson's  complete 
phonographer,  and  fully  presenting  the 
elements  of  phonography,  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  New  York:  J. 
C.  Haney  &Co.,  publishers,  119  Nassau 
street.     (1867.)    71  pp. 

See  Munson,  James  E. 

Harding',  William.  Universal  stenog- 
raphy ;  or,  a  practical  system  of  short- 
hand writing  ;  combining  expedition, 
legibility  and  brevity.  The  first  part 
founded  upon  the  general  principles  of 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor ; 
the  second,  embracing  the  latest  im- 
provements from  the  more  recent  and 
most  eminent  writers  on  this  useful 
science.  For  the  use  of  schools,  and 
private  tuition.  By  William  Harding. 
Illustrated  with  plates,  containing  pro- 
gressive examples.  London  :  published 
by  Joseph  Butterworth  and  Son,  Fleet- 
street  ;  and  W.  Simpkin  and  R.  Marshall, 
Stationers'-hall-court.  1823.  24  pp.  & 
3  plates. 

Universal  stenography ;    or  a 

new,  easy  and  practical  system  of  short- 
hand upon  the  general  principles  of  the 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Sam.  Taylor,  to  which 
is  added  numerous  improvements  from 
the  best  writers,  whereby  a  person  may 
acquire  the  method  of  correctly  report- 
ing public  debates,  lectures  and  ser- 
mons. For  the  use  of  schools  and  pri- 
vate tuition,  by  William  Harding 
(teacher  of  the  art).  Second  edition, 
corrected  and  much  improved;  with  a 
new  alphabet  of  fifteen  letters  includ- 
ing the  alphabet  of  the  late  eminent 
W.  Blair,  esq.,  M.  A.,  (now  first  pub- 
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Harding',  William  —  Continued, 
lished  from  his  manuscript).  London  : 
Jos.  Butterworth  &  Son,  Simpkin  & 
Marshall,  and  Knight  &  Lacey.  Sold 
by  all  booksellers.  1824.  38  pp.  &  10 
plates. 

By  William  Harding,  professor 

of  the  art.  Illustrated  with  six  elegant 
engravings.  Fourth  edition  corrected 
and  enlarged,  with  a  new  philosophical 
alphabet  of  fifteen  letters  invented  by 
the  late  eminent  W.  Blair,  M.  A.,  now 
first  published  from  his  manuscript. 
London :  Jos.  Butterworth  &  Son,  Simp- 
kin  &  Marshall,  and  Knight  &  Lacey, 
sold  by  all  booksellers.  18*25.  Front- 
ispiece, 48  pp.  &  5  plates. 

Fifth  edition.   London.    1825. 

Sixth    edition,    corrected    and 

enlarged,  &c.  London :  Jos.  Butter- 
worth and  Son,  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
and  Knight  and  Lacey,  sold  by  all  book- 
sellers. 1825.  Frontispiece,  48  pp.  &  5 
plates. 

Taylor    improved.       Universal 

stenography,  or  a  new  and  practical 
system  of  short-hand  writing,  formed 
upon  rational  principles  and  combining 
simplicity,  brevity  and  perspicuity,  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  private  tuition, 
by  William  Harding,  (professor  and 
teacher  of  stenography.)  A  new  edi- 
tion enlarged  and  improved.  London : 
published  by  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  Sta- 
tioners' hall  court ;  E.  Lloyd  &  Son,  57 
Harley  street ;  S.  Bennett,  Nottingham  ; 
Wilmer,  Liverpool ;  Mozley  &,  Son,  Der- 
by; Wrightson,  Birmingham;  F.  Houl- 
ston  &  Son,  Wellington ;  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
Edinburgh ;  Milliken,  Dublin ;  Galig- 
nani ,  Paris ;  Carey  &  Lea,  Philadelphia ; 
and  sold  by  all  booksellers  and  station- 
ers. Price  38.  sewed  or  3s.  6d.  neatly 
bound  and  lettered.  (1827.)  Frontis- 
piece, eng.  title  p.,  45  pp.  &  5  plates. 

Eighth  edition.  London.  Pub- 
lished by  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  Station- 
ers' hall  court ;  E.  Lloyd  &  Son,  57,  Har- 
ley street ;  S.  Bennett,  Nottingham ; 
Wilmer,  Liverpool ;  Mozley  &  Son,  Der- 
by; Wrightson, Birmingham;  F.  Houl- 
ston  &  Sou, Wellington ;  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
Edinburgh;  Milliken,  Dublin;  Galig- 
nani,  Paris ;  Carey  &  Lea,  Philadelphia, 
and  sold  by  all  booksellers  and  station- 
ers.    Price  3s.  sewed  or  3s.  6d.  neatly 


Harding,  William — Continued, 
bound  and  lettered.     (1828.) 

Ninth  edition.    London.    (1829. ) 

Eng.  title  p.,  48  pp.  &  6  plates. 

Tenth  edition.    London.    [Same 

title  p.  as  ed.  of  1827.  ]  ( 1830. )  Eng.  fron- 
tispiece, eng.  title  p.,  48  pp.  &  5  plates. 

A   new   edition  enlarged    and 

improved.  London.  1831.  56  pp.  &  6> 
plates. 

Thirteenth    edition.     London. 

John  Van  Voorst,  3  Paternoster  row. 
Price  3s.  sewed  or  3s.  6d.  neatly  bound 
and  lettered.  (1832.)  Frontispiece,  58 
pp.  &  6  plates. 

London  :  Van  Voorst.     1833. 

Revised  edition,  with  new  pre- 
fixes, etc.,  by  John  R.Robinson.  Lon- 
don :  John  Van  Voorst.  1860.  viii  & 
56  pp. 

Stenographic al  copies,  containing  a 

new  series  of  elementary  lessons,  and 
a  variety  of  original  specimens,  adapted 
to  the  last  edition  of  Harding's  univer- 
sal stenography.     (About  1827. )     Is. 

Hardinge,  L.  A.  Hardinge's  phonogra- 
phy and  mnemonics ;  or  the  art  of  mem- 
orizing historical  dates.  For  the  use  of 
schools,  academies  and  students.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  A.  H.  Smythe,  publisher. 
1880.     40  pp. 

Hardinge,  Stewart.  Chart  and  manual 
of  phonetic  stenography,  a  practical 
system  of  shorthand  writing,  derived 
from  the  celebrated  systems  of  Dr.  J. 
Worster,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Houston,  re- 
porter, United  States  Senate,  Pitman's 
phonography,  and  Prof.  B.  Hardinge's 
system  of  mnemotechny.  New  York, 
Narine  &  Co.'s  print.  1847.  12  pp.  & 
chart. 

Hargreaves,  James  (or  John).  Expe- 
ditious writer.     Manchester.     1841. 

Harland,  J.     Manuscripts  for  a  history 
of  shorthand. 
[In  Manchester  Free  Library.] 

Harmon,  E.  Phonographic  stenogra- 
phy ;  or  short  hand  without  a  master,  in 
six  easy  lessons ;  being  a  combination  of 
the  principles  of  stenography,  as  here- 
tofore taught,  and  of  the  system  of  pho- 
nography. By  means  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  may  be  reduced  to  manu- 
script with  fewer  characters  within  a 
shorter  time,  and  more  perfectly  spelled, 
than  by  any  system  of  shorthand  or 
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Harmon,  E.  —  Continued. 

phonography  now  extant.  By  E.  Har- 
mon, esq.  Cleveland :  printed  by  Smead 
&  Cowles,  Central  buildings.  1846. 
112  pp.  &  10  plates. 

Harris,  George.  Price  four  pence. 
Alethographic  reader.  Written  in  the 
learner,  corresponding  &,  reporting 
styles.  Written  and  published  by  George 
Harris,  5,  Ryecroft  street,  Gloucester. 
(About  1880.)    16  pp. 

Aids    to    self-tuition.      A   complete 

course  of  lessons.  Geo. '  Harris,  Ath- 
letic Institute,  Gloucester,  England. 
(1883.) 

See  Williams,  James. 

Harrison,  William.  ?    1809. 

Hart,  J.  Hart's  orthography.  1569. 
Reprinted  from  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  London  :  Fred  Pitman,  pho- 
netic depot,  20,  Paternoster  row.  185<». 
(Title:)  An  orthographie,'  conteyning 
the  due  order  and  reason,  howe  to  write 
or  painte  thimage  of  manne's  voice, 
moste  like  to  the  life  or  nature.  Com- 
posed by  J.  H.,  Chester,  heralt.  The 
contents  whereof  are  next  following. 
Sat  cito  si  sat  bene.  Anno  1569.  78 
lith.  pp. 
[Partly  in  phonography.] 

Hart,  W.  H.,  and  Monteath,  J.  Stenog- 
raphy or  a  new  and  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  art  of  writing  shorthand, 
by  W.  H.  Hart  and  J.  Monteath.  Second 
edition.  London.  1852.  42  pp.  &  11 
plates.     2s. 

Harwin,  William.  Illustrated  with  ex- 
planatory plates,  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  the  public  in  general,  a  new,  easy 
and  expeditious  system  of  short  hand, 
on  an  improved,  methodical  plan,  de- 
signed from  a  small  circle,  semi-circle, 
right  line  and  point ;  every  letter 
formed  for  joining  and  continuation ; 
with  regular  lessons  for  learners.  This 
system  is  made  suitable  to  different 
purposes,  for  though  shortening  rules 
are  essential  for  expedition,  the  alpha- 
bet is  sufficient  for  private  memoran- 
dums. To  which  are  added  for  the  use 
of  schools,  engravers,  letter-carvers, 
letter-painters,  &c.  principles  for  writ- 
ing the  modern  round  hands  ;  compen- 
diously shewing  the  proper  heights, 
depths,  widths,  distances,  and  forms  of 
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Harwin,  William  — Continued, 
letters.  By  William  Harwin,  Norwich, 
writing  and  drawing  master,  and  teach- 
er of  the  most  useful  branches  of  the 
mathematics.  Norwich :  printed  by  J. 
Payne,  Market-place,  for  the  author, 
and  sold  by  Champante  and  Whitrow, 
Jury-street,  Aldgate,  Crosby  and  Let- 
terman,  Stationers'  court,  Robinsons 
and  Hurst,  Paternoster-row,  London; 
and  all  other  booksellers  in  town  and 
country.  Price  two  shillings.  Ente  g  d 
at  Stationers'  hall,  1800.  Portrait,  20 
pp.  &  4  plates. 

Easy    shorthand    improved.      Nor- 
wich.    1809. 

Haven,  Curtis.  Haven's  improved  pho- 
nographic charts.  (1875.)  24  charts,  16 
mo.,  printed  on  both  sides. 

Haven's     complete     phonographic 

reader.  Comprising  exercises  for  dic- 
tation in  the  highest  practical  concep- 
tion of  the  art  of  sound-writing.  Se- 
lected mostly  from  the  author's  own 
professional  practice.  Camden,  N.  J. : 
"The  Daily  Post"  printing  house,  No. 
139  Federal  street.     1878.    35  pp. 

Haven's  pocket  compendium  of  pho- 
nographic word  signs,  carefully  com- 
piled and  revised  in  accordance  with 
the  works  of  the  best  authorities  on 
sound  writing.  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
1878.     15  pp. 

Haven's     practical    phonography. 

Complete  in  one  volume  and  adapted  to 
self-instruction  and  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges.  The  only  treatise  on  the 
art  embracing  the  secrets  of  the  profes- 
sion, together  with  all  new  discoveries 
of  value  up  to  date  of  publication.  By 
Curtis  Haven,  principal  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  practical  phonogra- 
phy ;  editor  of  The  modern  reporter ; 
member  of  the  National  association  of 
practical  phonographers,  and  of  the 
International  association  of  shorthand- 
writers  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Philadelphia,  Pa:  published  by 
the  author,  1883.     116  pp. 

How  to  become  a  short-hand  writer ; 

or,  a  full  course  of  self-instruction  in 
Haven's  practical  phonography.  Com- 
piled expressly  for  the  Pocket  manual, 
No,  2,  by  Curtis  Haven,  principal  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  practical 
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Haveil,  Curtis  — Continued, 
phonography ;  editor  of  The  modern  re- 
porter; member  of  the  Association  of 
practical  phonographers,  and  of  the  In- 
ternational  association   of   short-hand 
writers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
[In  the  Pocket  manual;  number  two,  or,  a 
key  to  a  profitable  occupation  for  any  per- 
son.   Philadelphia:  "W.  H.  Thompson,  pub- 
lisher, 404  Arch  street.    1883.    pp.  5-82.] 

Heathy  D.  W.  Familiar  lessons  in  pho- 
netic shorthand ;  or,  phonography 
taught  without  a  master.  By  D.  W. 
Heath,  member  of  the  phonetic  report- 
ing and  corresponding  societies  of  Great 
Britain,  1853.  London:  Houlston  & 
Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster  row.  Not- 
tingham :  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  W.  F.  Gib- 
son, Long  row.    32  pp. 

Heath,  Thomas.  Stenography,  or  the  art 
of  short- writing.     London.     1664. 

Heffley>  Norman  P.  Biography  of  the 
father  of  stenography,  Marcus  Tullius 
Tiro.  Together  with  the  Latin  letter 
"De  notis,"  concerning  the  origin  of 
shorthand.  By  N.  P.  Heffley.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.    1882.     34  pp. 

A  translation  of  Zeibig's  History  of 

shorthand.     [In  preparation.] 

Henshaw,  William.  Richardson's  short- 
hand improved,  or  an  appendix  there- 
to for  those  who  already  write  it.  By 
which  as  much  may  be  written  in  half 
an  hour  as  by  any  other  system  in  an 
hour:  which  is  demonstrated  by  a  fair 
comparison  with  the  celebrated  system 
of  Mr.  W.  Harding.  And  a  reason  as- 
signed why  this  very  ingenious  system 
has  not  superseded  all  others  for  the 
purpose  of  following  a  speaker,  and 
that  difficulty  now  obviated.  By  Will- 
iam Henshaw,  Prospect  house  acad- 
emy, 7,  Elizabeth  place,  Ball's  Pond 
road,  Islington.  Entered  at  Station- 
ers' hall.  London :  published  by  Ef- 
fingham Wilson,  88,  Cornhill.  Sold  by 
the  author,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
booksellers.  Price  twenty  shillings. 
1831.     46  pp.  &  45  plates. 

Hervey,  Thomas.  The  writer's  time  re- 
deemed, and  speaker's  words  recalled, 
by  a  pen  shap'd  both  for  oral  expedi- 
tion, and  the  most  legible  plainness 
and  punctuality :  or  Annet's  short-hand 
perfected,    further    enlarged    and  im- 


Hervey,  Thomas — Continued, 
proved,  in  a  method  strikingly  easy, 
and  engaging  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
In  two  parts.  Part  I  contains  the 
characters  classed  in  their  alphabetical 
and  derivative  order,  together  with  the 
rules  of  their  application  as  far  as  nec- 
essary for  the  student,  letter-writer, 
merchant, &c,  to  take  down  their  own 
thoughts,  or  the  copying  of  any  book  or 
manuscript,  in  as  punctual  and  legible 
a  manner  as  in  common  writing ;  and 
upon  occasion,  of  sufficient  expedition 
for  the  taking  down  a  sermon,  trial  at 
law,  &c.  as  delivered  at  the  pulpit, 
bar,  &c.  Part  II  contains  rules  and 
examples,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
following  of  a  speaker.  Together 
with  sufficient  copper-plate  specimens 
to  both  parts.  This  short-hand  will  be 
of  great  service  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready learned  Byrom  as  well  as  Annet. 
By  Thomas  Hervey,  of  Underbarrow, 
near  Kendal,  author  of  the  English 
Climax.  Kendal :  printed  by  W.  Pen- 
nington, and  sold  by  J.  Smith,  Brad- 
ford ;  J.  Matthews,  No.  18  in  the  Strand, 
and  Alexander  Hogg  in  Pater-noster- 
row,  London.  (1779.)  xix,  92  &  4  pp. 
&  4  plates. 

Hewett,  L\  A  new  and  complete  system 
of  shorthand,  or,  stenography,  in  which 
the  subject  is  rendered  easy  and  famil- 
iar with  printed  notes  aud  directions 
fronting  the  plates,  intended  as  a  cer- 
tain and  expeditious  guide  to  the  art  of 
noting  down  the  substance  of  public 
discourses,  speeches,  and  debates,  as  de- 
livered in  the  pulpit,  senate,  courts  of 
justice,  &c.  By  D.  Hewett,  public  lect- 
urer on  modern  and  ancient  geography. 
"There  is  nothing  more  admirable  nor 
more  useful  than  the  invention  of  signs. 
Abbreviations  are  the  wheels  of  lan- 
guage, the  wings  of  Mercury."  Home 
Tooke.  Philadelphia :  J.  R.  M.  Bick- 
ing,  printer.     1823.     8  pp.  &  2  plates. 

The  self-taught  stenographer, 

or  a  new  and  complete  system  of  short 
hand,  in  which  the  subject  is  rendered 
easy  and  simple,  and  attainable  without 
a  teacher,  with  printed  notes  and  direc- 
tions fronting  the  plates,  intended  as 
a  certain  and  expeditious  'guide  to 
the   art  of  noting    down    public  dis- 
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Hewett,  D. — Continued. 

courses,  speeches,  and  debates,  as  de- 
livered in  the  pulpit,  senate,  courts  of 
justice  &c.  Second  edition  improved 
and  enlarged.  By  D.  Hewett.  Copy- 
right secured.  Washington  City:  print- 
ed by  James  Wilson,  1824.  16  pp.  & 
2  plates. 

Higham.  (Previous  to  1750 :  mentioned 
by  Angell.) 

Hill,  T.     Stenography. 

[In  the  Christian  Examiner,  Boston,  vol.  LX, 
p.  326.] 

Hine,  Thomas.  Six  hundred  contracted 
outlines  for  advanced  students  in  pho- 
nography. Published  by  Thomas  Hine, 
Leytonstone,  Essex.     (About  1880.) 

Hine's  principles  of  contraction 

and  1,000  contracted  outlines  for  ad- 
vanced students  of  phonography,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
acquiring  of  speed.  (Being  the  third  ed- 
ition of  the  "  600  contracted  outlines.") 
Price  one  shilling.  Thomas  Hine,  32, 
Richmond  road,  London,  N.  1882. 
America:  Rowell  &  Hickcox, 
Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
tered  at  Stationers'  hall.    28  pp. 

■ Practical    exercises    on    the 

tracted  outlines. 

Hinton,  E.  Stenography  or  an 
system  of  shorthand  upon  mathemati- 
cal and  mechanical  principles  (taking 
the  systems  of  Lewis  and  Richardson  as 
its  basis)  by  which  the  greatest  expedi- 
tion in  writing  is  completely  effected, 
with  a  positive  certainty  of  reading  the 
notes  at  any  distance  of  time  and  a  reg- 
ular plan  laid  down  for  studying  the 
work  without  the  assistance  of  a  mas- 
ter. By  E.  Hinton,  late  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  master  of  the  Classical, 
French,  commercial,  and  naval  acad- 
emy, Chichester.  Chichester:  printed 
for  the  author.  By  W.  Mason,  East 
street ;  sold  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown  and  Green ;  B.  G.  Whittaker ; 
and  Darton  and  Harvey,  London. 
(1826.)    76  pp.  &  7  plates. 

Second   edition,  dedicated   by 

permission  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  London.  1828.  78  pp.  & 
7  plates. 

Stenography ;  or,  an  easy  and 

practical  system  of  shorthand,  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  self-instructors ;  by 
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Hinton,  E.—  Continued, 
which  the  greatest  expedition  in  writ- 
ing is  completely  effected,  with  a  posi- 
tive certainty  of  reading  the  notes  at 
any  distance  of  time;  and  a  regular  plan 
laid  down  for  studying  the  work  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  master.  By  E. 
Hinton,  late  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Second  edition,  price  4s.  6d.  Dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  K.  G.  postmaster 
general.  London:  sold  by  Longman 
and  Co.,  Paternoster  row;  Whittaker 
and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  lane;  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  Stationers'  hall  court; 
Souter,  St.  Paul's  church  yard;  Har- 
vey and  Darton,  Gracechurch  street; 
and  Roake  and  Varty,  31,  Strand ;  and 
by  the  author,  (who  gives  instruction 
on  the  system,)  No.  4,  Nassau  street, 
Soho.     1832.    8  &  78  pp.  &  7  plates. 

A  lecture  on  stenography.    London. 

1828. 

Hints  for  the  contraction  of  English  hand- 
writing, useful  for  correspondence  &c. 
London.     1874. 

Hints  on  shorthand.  London.  Bogue. 
1837.     Is. 

Historical  sketch  of  shorthand  writing 
in  Philadelphia. 

[In  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  institute,  Phila- 
delphia, vol.  CIV,  p.  223.1 

History  (The)  of  phonography, — how  it 
came  about, — report  of  a  phonetic  meet- 
ing at  Manchester,  14 June,  1868.  Bath: 
Isaac  Pitman.     1868.     Id. 

History  of  stenography. 

[In  the  Southern  review,  new  series,  Baltimore. 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  318.] 

Hodgson,  Edward.  Swift  writing,  com- 
monly called  short  hand,  on  an  im- 
proved plan,  the  result  of  long  practice, 
by  E.  Hodgson,  professor  of  that  art  for 
thiity  years,  and  many  years  shorthand 
writer  to  the  session  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
London :  printed  for  J.  St.  John,  No.  49, 
Strand.  Price  five  shillings.  (1766  ?)  42 
pp.  &  3  plates. 

An  edition  printed  in  1792. 

Short  hand,  on  an  improved  plan : 

the  alphabet  consisting  of  sixteen  char- 
acters only  :  being  a  sufficient  instruc- 
tor in  that  art.  By  E.  Hodgson,  short- 
hand writer  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
second  edition  with  additions.  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  the  author :  and  sold 
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by  J.Walmsby,  No.  35 Chancery-lane ;  S. 
Bladon,  Paternoster-row  ;  and  J.  Clark, 
Portugal-street;  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields. 
Price  half  a  crown.     19  pp.  &  plate. 

Short-hand  contractions,  adapted  to 

every  system  of  short-hand.  To  which 
are  added  a  comparative  table  of  short- 
hand alphabets ;  with  two  extracts 
from  Coke,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Erskine, 
by  way  of  specimen.  By  E.  Hodgson, 
professor  of  short-hand,  author  of  a 
treatise  on  that  art,  on  an  improved 
plan,  and  short-hand  writer  to  the  ses- 
sion at  the  Old  Bailey.  London ;  printed 
for  the  author ;  and  sold  by  A.  Walmsby, 
No.  35  Chancery  lane ;  J.  Almon,No.  183 
Fleet  street;  S.  Bladon,  Paternoster- 
row;  J.  Clarke,  Portugal-street;  J.  Mat- 
thews, No.  18,  Strand,  and  by  Messrs.  T. 
&  J.  Egerton,  opposite  the  Admiralty. 
(1780?)   38  pp.  &  plate. 

New  treatise  on  shorthand. 

Shorthand  treatise  abridged  by  him- 
self. 

Hodson,  Thomas.  The  accomplished  tu- 
tor ;  or,  complete  system  of  liberal  edu- 
cation.    Two  volumes.     1800. 

Second  edition.     180*2. 

Third  edition.     1806. 

Hogg",  J-  The  writing  and  spelling  re- 
form.    London.     1849. 

A  lecture  on  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing reform,  delivered  before  the  Kinross 
association  of  the  Scottish  educational 
institute.  By  James  Hogg.  Second 
edition.    London.     1853. 

Fourth  edition.    (1868.)    32  pp. 

Holdsworth,  William,  and  Aldridge, 
William.  Natural  short-hand,  wherein 
the  nature  of  speech  and  the  manner  of 
pronunciation  are  briefly  explained,  and 
a  natural  reason  assigned  from  thence 
for  the  particular  form  of  every  stroke. 
Every  single  articulation,  whether 
vowel  or  consonant,  is  marked  by  a 
distinct  single  line.  All  the  simple 
characters  are  as  analogous  to  each 
other  as  the  sounds  they  represent ; 
also  their  conveniency  for  joining  is 
commensurate,  to  the  frequency  of  their 
use.  The  number  of  ascending  and 
descending  lines  are  duly  proportioned 
to  each  other ;  and  the  rules  for  writ- 
ing and  contracting'  are  few,  plain  and 


Holdsworth,  William,  and  Aldridge, 
William  —  Continued, 
familiar.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  short- 
hand character  for  expressing  musical 
or  inarticulate  sounds,  without  the  use 
of  ruled  lines ;  by  Holdsworth  and  Al- 
dridge, of  the  Bank  of  England.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  the  authors  and  sold 
by  Messrs.  Welles  and  Grosvenor,  No. 
11  Cornhill,  J.  Chater,  No.  39  King 
street,  Cheapside,  and  T.  Vernor,  No. 
86  Bishopsgate  without.  Published  ac- 
cording to  act  of  Parliament.  (1760.) 
Eng.  title  p.,  viii  &  78  pp.  &  28  plates. 

Holman,  D.  S.  Audatype  for  printing 
phonography. 

[In  Journal  of  the  Franklin  institute,  Philadel- 
phia, Vol.  CIV,  p.  429.1 

Hopkins,  William.  The  flying  pen-man, 
or  the  art  of  short-writing  by  a  more 
easie,  exact,  compendious  and  speedy 
way.  Composed  by  William  Hopkins  au- 
thor and  teacher  of  the  said  art.  [Lon- 
don.]   1670.     About  38  partly  eng.  pp. 

; London    printed   for    Samuel 

Lee  at  ye  Feathers  in  Lombart  street 
neare  ye  post  office.  (1670.)  Portrait, 
eng.  title  &  36  eng.  pp. 

House  of  Commons.  Report  from  the 
select  committee  on  parliamentary  re- 
porting, together  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee,  minutes  of  evidence, 
and  appendix.  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July  31, 1878. 
212  pp. 

How,  Thomas.  Ideagraphy ;  being  a 
complete  system,  with  its  practical 
variations,  arranged  progressively.  By 
Thomas  How.  London :  Benjamin  Steill, 
20,  Paternoster  row,  and  all  booksellers. 
1836.  24  pp.  &  plate.  Price  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence. 

Howard,  Jerome  B.     See  Pitman,  Benn. 

Hoyt,  Edward  C.  Progressive  phonog- 
raphy.    MS.     1878. 

76      phonographic      improvements. 

Speed  and  legibility.  Hints  to  Gra- 
ham, Munson,  Marsh,  Isaac  Pitman, 
and  Benn  Pitman  phonographers. 
(1878.)    4  pp. 

Hunt,  Joseph.  Necessity  is  ^he  mother 
of  invention.  This  system  of  short 
hand  is  now  sent  forth  to  prove  itself 
to  be  the  foremost,  the  mightiest  & 
the  briefest  system  of  the  day  for  un- 
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Hunt,  Joseph  —  Continued, 
like  all  other  systems,  which  take  so 
long  to  learn,  this  system  can  be 
thoroughly  &  completely  learnt  in  six 
hours  study,  and  by  its  means  100  words 
per  minute  (the  rate  of  a  slow  speaker) 
may  be  written  in  less  than  two  months 
at  the  rate  of  an  hour's  study  per  day. 
Author  &  inventor  Joseph  Hunt,  re- 
porter, professor  of  memory,  French, 
shorthand  etc.  etc.  principal  of  the 
Bristol  shorthand  institute  and  nearly 
10  years  teacher  of  Pitman's  system. 
Price  one  shilling.  The  above  system 
is  actually  briefer  to  write  than  any 
other  system  extant  &  may  be  learnt  in 
one  quarter  the  time  and  without  the 
usual  enormous  expense  for  books.  It 
is  mnemonically  arranged  whereby  the 
alphabet  &  hooked  letters  are  learnt 
at  sight,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  system 
&  write  exercises  in  less  than  two  hours. 
Bristol  shorthand  institute,  C  umberland 
street,  Bristol.  1879.  [Third  edition.] 
Post  free  from  the  author — 12  stamps. 
Copyright.     8  pp. 

Fourth  (printed  and  engraved) 

edition.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. This  system  of  short-hand 
entitled  aristography  is  now  sent  forth, 
&c,  &c.  Bristol  short-hand  institute, 
Cumberland  street,  Bristol.    1879.    8  pp. 

The  shorthand  reader.     Bristol. 

Hunter,  Andrew.  An  easy  system  of 
shorthand-writing  selected  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  teacher  of  stenography,  Edin- 
burgh. "Go  thou  obedient  quill,  in 
speed  outstrip  by  far,  The  well  bred 
orator,  in  pulpit  or  at  bar."  Third 
edition.  Edinburgh:  printed  for  Mr. 
Hunter,  &  sold  by  him  at  his  academy, 
No.  28  High  st.  (nearly  opposite  the 
fountain  well),  and  by  the  booksellers. 
Price  2s.     1816.     16  pp.  &  2  plates. 

An  easy  system  of  shorthand 

writing  selected  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hunter, 
teacher  of  stenography.  Fourth  edi- 
tion. Edinburgh :  Hunter's  academy, 
Fountain  close,  No.  28  High  street. 
1819.    43  pp.  &  3  plates.     Price  5s. 

Another  edition,  1822. 

Hunter,  S.     Hunter's  new  and  complete 
system  of  phonetic  shorthand  adapted 
for  self  tuition  and  the  use  of  schools. 
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The  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  acquire  the  greatest  power 
of  stenography  at  the  least  cost  of  time 
and  study,  and  both  in  theory  &  prac- 
tice to  combine  simplicity  and  brevity 
with  rapidity  and  legibility.  London  : 
S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9  Paternoster 
row,  E.  C. ;  S.  Hunter,  188  Marylebone 
road,  N.  W.,  and  may  be  ordered 
through  all  booksellers.  1874.  Price 
eightpence.  Post  free  for  eight  stamps. 
26  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Huxham,  John.  A  new  system  of  short- 
hand, thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  less  an- 
gular than  the  most  popular  system; 
and  adapted  for  writing  by  sound, 
without  the  uncertainty  inseparable 
from  the  adoption  of  thick  and  thin 
characters.  By  John  Huxham.  Exeter: 
William  Roberts,  197,  High-street.  Lon- 
don :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.,  Pater- 
noster row.  1856.  Price  2s.  23  pp.  & 
8  plates. 

Improved  concise  system  of  shorthand. 
London.     1840.    MS. 

International  association  of  shorthand 
writers  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, proceedings.     1882  &  1883. 

International  convention  of  shorthand 
writers  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, (proceedings  of  the)  held  at  the 
Palmer  house,  Chicago,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Sept.  1st  and  2d,  1881.  Chi- 
cago: Western  label  press,  272  South 
Water  street.     1881.     86  pp. 

Ipswich  phonographic  soiree,  May,  1845, 
report  of  addresses.     London.     1847. 

Jackson,  George.  Two  new  and  efficient 
systems  of  stenography,  or  short  hand 
simplified.  With  plates.  The  first  in 
nine  characters  only;  the  second  in 
nineteen  ;  in  which  the  resemblance  of 
the  common  hands  is  closely  preserved. 
By  George  Jackson,  author  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  mnemonics.  These  sys- 
tems being  divested  of  arbitrary  char- 
acters, are  attainable  by  the  most  com- 
mon capacity  in  a  few  hours,  and  by  a 
little  practice,  persons  will  be  speedily 
enabled  to  follow  a  public  speaker  with 
ease.  London :  published  -and  sold  for 
the  author,  by  T.  Starling,  near  the 
Turnpike,  Islington.     Sold  also  by  Boo- 
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sey  and  Sons,  Old  Broad  street ;  Messrs. 
Newman  &  Co.,  Minerva  library,  Lead- 
enhall  street ;  and  all  booksellers.  1823. 
Price  5s.  6d.  in  boards.  31  pp.  &  2 
plates. 

Jacobs,  William  P.  The  elements  of 
phonography.  Compiled  and  arranged 
by  Rev.  Win.  P.  Jacobs.  Office  of  True 
Witness,  Clinton,  S.  C.  1866.  15  cents. 
68  pp.  2%  x  4  inches.  [The  cover  is 
printed  as  follows :]  An  introduction  to 
Pitman's  phonography  by  Wm.  P.  Ja- 
cobs. Speed  the  pen.  Clinton  printing 
office.     Clinton,  S.  C.     1866. 

Jaiies,  Alfred.  Standard  stenography, 
being  Taylor's  shorthand,  improved  and 
adapted  to  modern  requirements,  by 
Alfred  Janes,  parliamentary  reporter. 
Many  hundreds  of  abbreviations.  Sim- 
plicity, legibility,  brevity.  "  The  read- 
iness is  all." — Hamlet.  London :  Geo. 
M.  Coghlan,  steam  printer,  110,  Cam- 
berwell  road,  S.  E.  1882.  Entered  at 
Stationers'  hall.  Price  2s.  6d.  48  pp. 
&  16  lith.  plates. 

Jeak@,  Samuel.  The  elements  of  a  short- 
hand. 

[Published  in  Yol.  X,  Part  IV,  No.  487,  pp. 
1380-1386  of  the  Philosophical  transactions  of 
the  Koyal  society,  May  20,  1748.] 

Johnston,  William  (editor).  Papers  on 
phonography.  Edited  by  William  Johns- 
ton, Cardiff,  (vice  president  of  the  Pho- 
nographic alliance.)  1864.  Glasgow : 
A.  Steele  &  Co.  London :  F.  Pitman, 
20  Paternoster  row.     65  pp. 

Jones,  Edward.  Trydyddgwelliantcym- 
reig.  Gau  Edward  Jones.  Cincinnati. 
1864.     92  pp. 

Jones,  Edward  James.  A  handbook  of 
phonography,  or,  a  new  and  improved 
method  of  writing  words  according  to 
their  sounds;  being  a  complete  system 
of  phonic  shorthand,  adapted  for  cor- 
respondence, verbatim  reporting,  &c. 
By  Edward  James  Jones.  (Foreigkteen 
years  a  writer  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman's 
system.)  London:  S.  W.  Partridge,  9, 
Paternoster  row.  Manchester:  William 
Bremner,  11,  Market  street.  1862.  80 
pp.,  incl.  many  lith.  plates.     Is.  6d. 

Handbook  of  British  phonogra- 
phy ;  or,  a  new  and  improved  method  of 
writing  words  according  t  o  their  sounds : 
being    a    complete    system    of  phonic 
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Jones,  Edward  James — Continued, 
shorthand,  adapted  for  business  pur- 
poses, verbatim  reporting,  &c.  By  Ed- 
ward James  Jones.  (For  18  years  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman's  system, 
and  for  8  years  a  writer  of  the  system 
here  given.)  London:  S.  W.  Part- 
ridge &  Co.,  9  Paternoster  row.  1871. 
[Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.]  96  pp. 
85-94  lith.     2s. 

London :    S.    W.    Partridge    &. 

Co.     1872.     96  pp.     Is. 

Third  edition.  Glasgow:  Rob- 
ert Lindsay,  125,  Ingram  str<  et.  1876. 
(Entered  at  Stationers' hall.)  Price  on© 
shilling.     44  lith.  pp. 

By    Edward     James     Jones. 

(From  1843  to  1861  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Pitman's  system,  and  for  the  last 
18  years  a  writer  of  the  system  here 
given.)  Fourth  edition.  London:  S. 
W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9  Paternoster  row. 
1880.  (Entered  at  Stationers' hall.)  96 
pp. :  81-96  lith.     2s. 

Class     exercises.      By  Edward    J. 

Jones,  forming  a  companion  to,  and  is- 
sued with,  the  handbook  of  phonogra- 
phy.    Glasgow.     1863.     8  lith.  pp. 
[The  New   Testament  and   Todd's  Student's 

guide  have  been  published  in  this  system.] 

Jones,  G.  W.  Byrom  improved.  Method 
against  memory :  or  a  royal  road  to  short 
hand,  whertby  an  indelible  acquaint- 
ance with  the  alphabet  may  be  obtained 
within  an  hour,  and  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  art,  a  work  hitherto  of  time 
and  labour,  may  be  acquired  with,  ease 
within  a  week  ;  by  G.  W.  Jones,  profes- 
sor &  teacher  of  stenography,  1,  Water 
street,  Bridge  street,  Blackfriars,  Lon- 
don.. Published  by  W.  Simpkin  &  R. 
Marshall,  Stationers'  hall  conrt,  and  io 
be  had  of  all  booksellers.  Eug.  title  p., 
15  pp.,  diagram  &  11  plates.  (1?32?) 
Price  7s.  boards. 

Jones,  John.  Practical  phonography  or 
a  new  art  of  rightly  speling  and  writ- 
ing words  by  the  sight  thereof.  Applied 
to  the  English  tongue.  Design'd  more 
especially  for  the  use  aud  ease  of  tho 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  that  we  are  lam- 
entably disappointed  of  our  joy  and 
hopes  in  him.  By  J.  Jones,  M.  D.  You 
may  read  the  preface,  where  you  have 
an  account  of  what  the  book  performs ; 
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Jones,  John — Continued. 

which  ('tis  hoped)  will  not  only  answer 
mens  wishes,  but  exceed  their  imagina- 
tions ;  that  there  could  be  such  mighty 
helps  contrived  for  reading,  spelling  and 
writing  English,  rightly  and  neatly  ; 
with  so  much  ease.  London :  printed 
by  Richard  Smith,  at  the  Angel  and 
Bible  without  Temple  Bar.  1701.  144  pp. 
[A  work  on  orthography,  not  shorthand.] 

Kammeyer,  Carl.  A  new  and  complete 
manual  of  Roller's  system  of  tachyg- 
raphy.  Being  a  simple  and  practical 
system  of  shorthand  by  Henry  Roller, 
of  Berlin,  Germany,  practical  reporter ; 
proprietor,  Roller's  stenographic  col- 
lege; publisher  of  Der  Tachygraph,  etc., 
etc.  Compiled  from  the  sixth  European 
edition  by  Carl  Kammeyer.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Karl  Kammeyer,  publisher.  New 
York,  Louis  Koelle,  1880.  14  pp.  &  8 
plates. 

Kaufman,  Samuel,  and  Buehler,  Franz. 
Shorthand  made  easy.  A  simplified 
system  of  English  stenography  on  the 
principles  of  W.  Stolze,  by  Prof.  G. 
Michaelis.  Revised  and  adapted  for  use 
in  schools  and  self-instruction.  With 
sixteen  illustrative  plates.  By  S.  Kauf- 
man and  F.  Buehler.  New  York  :  John 
Polhemus,  122  Nassau  street,  corner 
Ann,  1877.     35  pp.  &  16  plates. 

Kelly,  J-  The  manual  of  short  hand  ;  or, 
reporter's  assistant:  being  an  easy  and 
expeditious  introduction  to  the  art  of 
short-hand  writing.  Constructed  on  the 
principles  of  Byrom's  system,  and  partly 
abridged  from  Moliueux :  interspersed 
with  select  extracts,  transcribed  in 
short  hand,  as  reading  exercises.  By  J. 
Kelly.  London  :  printed  for  the  author. 
Sold  by  Stodart  and  Stewart,  81  Strand; 
and  E.  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange.  1820. 
74  pp.  &,  plate. 

Kentish,  J-  A  manual  of  shorthand. 
1847. 

Kimball,  L\  First  lessons  in  takigrafy, 
a  system  of  brief  and  rapid  writing  for 
use  in  public  schools  and  private  classes. 
In  two  parts:  Part  1.  Illustrates  the 
use  of  the  simple  letters  in  short  words. 
Part  2.  Illustrates  the  use  of  compound 
letters  in  short  words.  Arranged  and 
published  by  D.  Kimball,  37  Park  row, 
New  York.     1879.    40  pp.,  incl.  plates. 

See  Lindsley,  David  Philip. 
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Kimmel,  M.  G.  Longhand  shorthand; 
a  system  of  brief  longhand  for  general 
use,  requiring  but  a  few  days  for  its 
thorough  mastery.  By  M.  G.  Kimmel, 
professor  of  phonography  and  type- 
writing iu  the  Northern  Indiana  normal 
school,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  1883.  Price  75 
cents. 

Kitchingman,  T.  A  new  system  of  prac- 
tical stenography,  or  shorthand  writing, 
designed  for  penmen  of  every  descrip- 
tion. By  T.  Kitchingman,  master  of 
Potter-Gate  school,  Lincoln..  Lincoln, 
printed  for  the  author,  by  W.  Brooke. 
1815.    7  pp. 

(Another    edition. )     Glasgow. 

1818. 

A  system    of    short  hand  writing, 

intended  for  general  use,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  render  it  so  perspic- 
uous that  a  person  of  common  abilities, 
with  a  moderate  application,  may,  in  a 
short  time,  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  art.  Newcastle  on 
Tyne.  1828.  6  pp.  &  plate. 
[Published  originally  under  the  initials  J.  S.] 

Knight,  T.  D.  The  art  of  short-hand 
writing,  on  a  new  principle  of  con- 
traction :  also,  au  arrangement  of  all  the 
characters ;  exhibiting  at  one  view,  the 
entire  groundwork  of  stenography  in 
general.  London  :  printed  for  the  au- 
thor, and  published  by  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.  1828.  xi  &  27  pp.  &  7 
plates. 
[The  introduction  is  signed:  T.  D.  Knight.] 

Knight,  Wilmot.  Practical  advice  to 
shorthand  students :  by  Wilmot  Knight, 
author  of  "Pen  and  ink  sketches  in 
chancery" ;  shorthand  writer  to  the  "So- 
licitors' journal,"  "  Weekly  reporter," 
&c,  &c;  and  of  twenty-five  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  various  courts,  and  else- 
where. Published  by  Hatton  &  Son, 
22a,  &  26,  Chancery  lane,  London ;  and; 
to  be  had  of  any  bookseller.  Price  six- 
pence.    (About  1870.)     19  pp. 

Labourer,  William.    1620. 

Lackington.    See  Stenography  or  the  art 

of  shorthand  perfected,  &c. 
Lane,  Moses.  ?     1687. 
Lane,  Samuel.     The  art  of  short  writing 

made  lineal  and  legible  as  the  common 

long  hand.     By  Samuel  Lane,  Wg  Mr. 

London.    Printed  for  the  author  at  ye 
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Hand  and  Pen  in  Ball  alley  in  .Gravel 
lane  near  Hounsditch  without  Aid- 
gate,  where  such  as  desire  may  be  ex- 
peditiously taught  writing,  arithme- 
tick,  merchants'  accounts  &  shorthand. 
(Sept.  29th,  1715.)    26  eng.  pp. 

A    second   edition    published 

anonymously  in  1717. 

Langdale.    1815  or  1825. 

Laning",  J-  F.  A  manual  of  shorthand. 
(Scovil  system  improved.)  Adapted  to 
the  wants  of  schools,  colleges,  and  pri- 
vate instruction.  Part  I  gives  the 
characters  and  rules  of  writing  devel- 
oping a  style  of  writing  adapted  to  cor- 
respondence, sermon  writing,  memoran- 
dum making,  etc.  Part  II  gives  rules 
for  contracting  and  acquiring  speed, 
developing  a  rapid  hand,  equal  to  all 
emergencies  of  reporting.  By  J.  F. 
Laning,  author  of  "  Word-forms  for 
shorthand  studies,"  "The  reporters' 
guide  to  phrasing,"  and  "Practice  words 
for  shorthand  students."  Nor  walk,  O. 
1883.     96  pp.     $1.25. 

Word-forms  for  shorthand  students 

(Scovil  system),  embracing  a  complete 
list  of  word-signs,  and  a  list  of  the  con- 
tracted words  in  common  use.  By  J. 
F.  Laning,  author  of  "  Practice  words 
for  shorthand  students,"  "The  reporters' 
guide  to  phrasing,"  and  "  A  manual  of 
shorthand."  Norwalk,  O.  1883.  16  pp. 
50  cents. 

Practice  words  for  shorthand  stu- 
dents, (Scovil  system,)  by  J.  F.  Lan- 
ing, Norwalk,  O.  Price  50  cents.  (1883.) 
38  pp. 

The  reporter's  guide  to  phrasing.  [In 

preparation.  ] 

Latham,  Charles.  An  attempt  to  re- 
model the  art  of  stenography  on  new 
and  more  primitive  principles  than  the 
systems  now  in  use.  By  Charles 
Latham.  London :  published  for  the 
author  by  J.  A.  Hessey,  Fleet  street. 
1828.    Price  2s.  6d.    17  pp.  &  2  plates. 

Lawson,  A.  T.  Phonography  adapted  to 
the  French  language.  By  A.  T.  Law- 
son.  Based  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  I. 
Pitman  as  a  complete  system  of  pho- 
netic shorthand.  London :  20  &  21 
Paternoster  row.  (1883.)  160  pp. 
Cloth  2s.  6d. 


Lawson,  Edward.  Chancery  and  court 
hand  explained,  with  an  easy,  rapid, 
and  distinct  short-hand.  By  Edward 
Lawson,  barrister.  Printed  by  J.  Col- 
les,  Cope  street,  Dublin,  for  J.  Butter- 
worth,  Fleet  street,  London.  1813.  19 
pp.  &  4  plates. 

Leonard,  S.  W.  Short-hand  for  the  peo- 
ple, being  a  comprehensive  system  of 
stenography,  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple; by  which  any  person,  who  can 
write,  may  quickly  learn  the  art  with- 
out a  master;  and  by  which  from  four 
to  five  hours  out  of  six  may  be  saved  in 
writing;  containing  ample  instructions 
for  the  acquirement  of  this  most  useful 
and  delightful  art.  To  which  is  added 
short  arithmetic,  equally  simple,  easy 
and  swift.  By  S.  W.  Leonard,  Chelten- 
ham. Published  for  the  author  by 
John  Lovesy,  Imperial  library ;  and 
sold  by  Longman  &  Co.,  Whittaker  & 
Co.,  Simpkin  &  Co.,  and  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co.,  London.  1838.  50  pp. 
&  10  plates.     3s.  6d. 

Levy,  Matthias.  The  history  of  short- 
hand writing;  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
system  used  by  the  author.  By  Mat- 
thias Levy,  short-hand  writer.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co.,  60,  Paternoster  row. 
1862.  viii  &  194  pp.  &  plate. 

Taylor's  system  of  shorthand  writing. 

Edited  by  Matthias  Levy,  author  of 
"The  history  of  shorthand  writing." 
London:  Triibner  &  Co.,  60,  Paternos- 
ter row.     1862.    20  pp.  &  3  plates. 

Lewis,  A.  L.  The  Lewisian  system  of 
shorthand  displayed  at  a  glance.  James 
Henry  Lewis,  author,  1815.  Altered  and 
revised  as  written  by  his  son,  A.  L. 
Lewis.  London :  A.  L.  Lewis,  short- 
hand-writer, accountant,  and  auditor, 
35,  Colebrooke  row,  N.  1880.  Litho- 
graphed on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  7x9 
inches. 

Lewis,  James  Henry.  The  ready  writer, 
or  ne  plus  ultra  of  shorthand,  being  the 
most  easy,  exact,  lineal,  speedy,  and 
legible  method  ever  yet  discovered, 
whereby  more  may  be  written  in  forty 
minutes  than  in  one  hour  by  any  other 
system  hitherto  published.  By  the  new 
method  laid  down  in  this  book,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  any 
person  who  can  but  tolerably  write  his 
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Lewis,  James  Henry  —  Continued. 

name  in  common  writing,  may,  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  certainty,  take  down 
from  the  speaker's  mouth,  any  sermon, 
speech,  trial,  play  &c.  word  by  word, 
and  may  likewise  read  it  distinctly  a.t 
any  distance  of  time  after  it  is  written. 
Invented  and  perfected  by  James  Henry 
Lewis,  of  Ebley,  near  Stroud,  Glouces- 
tershire. London  :  printed  by  W.  Smith 
&  Co.,  King  street,  Seven  Dials,  for  the 
author  and  sold  by  him  at  the  Flying 
Hand  and  Pen,  where  he  continues  to 
teach  his  new  method.  1812.  xxii  & 
105  pp.,  incl.  plates. 

■ Invented  and  perfected  by  James 

Henry  Lewis,  of  Ebley,  near  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire,  author  of  various  pub- 
lications on  the  art  of  penmanship  and 
shorthand ;  writer  in  the  courts  of  law. 
London ;  printed  for  the  author  by 
Macdonald  &  Sou,  Cloth  Fair,  West 
Smithiield,  and  sold  by  him  at  the  Roy- 
al systematic  writing  and  shorthand 
academy,  104  High  Holborn,  1815. 

The  ready  writer  and  interpre- 
ter of  the  Lewisian  system  of  shorthand. 
Embracing  a  full  and  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  method  of  writing  as  fast 
as  a  person  can  speak ;  by  characters  as 
legible  as  common  print.  This  popular 
and  well  established  system,  which  is 
founded  on  thirty  years  practical  expe- 
rience in  courts  of  law,  and  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  is  now  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  shorthand  writers, 
and  the  gentlemen  professionally  con- 
nected with  the  press : — whereby  they 
are  enabled  to  report  the  most  rapid 
speakers,  and  to  extend  their  notes  with- 
out any  of  those  doubts,  and  difficulties 
attending  all  other  systems.  Invented 
and  perfected  by  James  Henry  Lewis, 
(of  Ebley,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire) 
founder  of  the  Society  of  reporters  and 
practical  professor  of  the  art.  20th 
edition.  London.  Printed  for  the  au- 
thor, at  the  Shorthand  institution,  113 
Strand,  nearly  opposite  Exeter  Hall. 
170  pp.  &  8  plates.     Price  4s. 

The  ready  writer  and  interpreter 

of  the  royal  Lewisian  system  of  short 
hand.  Embracing  a  full  and  complete 
development  of  the  method  of  writing 
as  fast  as  a  person  can  speak,  by  char- 
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Lewis,  James  Henry  —  Continued, 
acters  as  legible  as  common  priDt. 
This  popular  and  well-established  sys- 
tem, which  is  founded  on  forty  years' 
practical  experience  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
is  now  universally  adopted  by  the  short 
hand  writers,  and  the  gentlemen  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  the  press, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  report  the 
most  rapid  speakers,  and  to  extend  their 
notes  without  any  of  those  doubts  and 
difficulties  attending  all  other  systems. 
Invented  and  perfected  by  James  Henry 
Lewis,  (of  Ebley,  near  Stroud,  Glouces- 
tershire,) founder  of  the  Society  of  re- 
porters and  practical  professor  of  the 
art :  inventor  and  first  teacher  of  the 
royal  Lewisian  systems  of  writing, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  short 
hand.  Ninety-fifth  edition.  London : 
printed  for  the  author  at  the  Short- 
hand institution,  113  Strand,  nearly  op- 
posite Exeter  hall.     172  pp. 

Ninety-seventh  edition. 

The  art  of  writing  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  speech ;  a  system  practised  by 
various  reporters,  made  easy  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  and  taught  in  a  few 
lessons  at  the  Rojal  academy,  104,  High 
Holborn.  By  James  Henry  Lewis,  au- 
thor of  various  works  on  writing  and 
short  hand;  inventor  and  original 
teacher  of  the  method  of  improving 
writing;  professor  of  shorthand  in  both 
universities ;  and  reporter  in  the  courts 
of  lawr  and  both  houses  of  parliament. 
London.  Printed  by  Macdonald  and 
Sons,  Cloth  fair,  West  Smithtield.  50 
pp.     (1812?) 

Fourth       edition.       London: 

printed  for  the  author,  and  sold  by  all 
the  booksellers  and  stationers.     (Price 
eight  shillings.)    87  pp.  &  6  plates. 
[Published  anonymously.] 

The  art  of  waiting  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  speech  ;  a  system  of  shorthand, 
made  use  of  by  all  the  law  and  par- 
liamentary reporters.  Fifth  edition. 
Manchester :  printed  for  the  author, 
by  J.  Clarke,  12,  Market  Place.  87  pp. 
&  6  plates.  (About  1820.) 
[Published  anonymously.  1 

Orations  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

and  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  Buonaparte, 
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on  the  Hamiltonian  system.  London: 
Macdonald.     1815. 

An  historical    account  of   the    rise 

and  progress  of  stenography,  extracted 
from  lectures  delivered  at  different  pe- 
riods by  the  author,  comprehending  an 
impartial  and  critical  examination  of 
the  various  systems  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
examples  of  their  comparative  excel- 
lence and  defects;  also  the  true  date 
and  title  of  each  system,  accompanied 
with  their  respective  alphabets.  By 
James  Henry  Lewin,  of  Ebley,  near 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  inventor  and 
original  propagator  of  the  new  method 
of  teaching  writing ;  professor  and 
teacher  of  short-hand ;  author  of  a 
treatise  on  that  art,  (on  an  improved 
plan;)  and  short-hand  writer  in  the 
courts  of  law.  London.  Printed  for  the 
author,  and  published  by  Sherwood, 
Neely,  and  Jones,  Paternoster  row. 
Price  one  guinea.  1816.  2  titles,  xxiv 
&  214  pp.,  inch  17  plates. 

An  historical  account  of  the  rise 

and  progress  of  short  hand,  extracted 
from  lectures  delivered  at  different  pe- 
riods by  the  author ;  comprehending  an 
impartial  and  critical  examination  of 
the  various  systems  down  to  the  present 
time.  Illustrated  with  numerous  exam- 
ples of  their  comparative  excellence  and 
defects ;  also,  the  true  date  and  title  of 
each  system,  and  fourteen  plates  ex- 
hibiting the  various  alphabets.  By 
James  Henry  Lewis,  of  Ebley,  near 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire;  inventor  and 
original  propagator  of  the  new  method 
of  teaching  writing;  professor  and 
teacher  of  short  hand;  author  of  a 
treatise  on  that  art,  on  an  improved 
plan;  and  short-hand  writer  in  the 
courts  of  law.  London.  Printed  for 
the  author,  and  published  by  Sher- 
wood, Neely,  and  Jones,  Paternoster 
row  ;  and  sold  by  all  other  booksellers. 
(1816.) 

An  historical  account  of  the  rise 

and  progress  of  short  hand,  extracted 
from  lectures  delivered  at  different  pe- 
riods by  the  author,  comprehending  an 
impartial  and  critical  examination  of 
the  various  systems  down  to  the  pres- 
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ent  time,  illustrated  with  numerous  ex- 
amples of  their  comparative  excellence 
and  defects  ;  also  the  true  date  and  title 
of  each  system  accompanied  with  its 
respective  alphabet.  By  James  Henry 
Lewis,  inventor  and  original  propa- 
gator of  the  new  inetho  1  of  teaching 
writing;  professor  and  teacher  of  short 
hand  ;  author  of  a  treatise  on  that  art, 
on  an  improved  plan;  and  short  hand 
writer  in  the  courts  of  law.  London : 
printed  for  the  author,  and  sold  by  W. 
Simpkin  &  R.  Marshall,  Stationers' 
hall  court.  Price  twelve  shillings. 
(1816.)  xxiv  &  218  pp.,  inch  xiv  &  3 
plates. 

The  best  method  of  shorthand  writ- 
ing.    London.     1826.     18  pp. 

Lewis's     cranio-logical    lecture     on 

short  hand  ;  which  has  been  repeated 
upwards  of  four  hundred  nights,  to 
crowded  audiences,  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  met  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  universal  ap- 
plause. A  comic  entertainment,  in 
three  parts,  blending  instruction  with 
amusement.  Part  I.  Counsellor  Cra- 
nio. Part  II.  Captain  Consonant.  Part 
III.  Doctor  Termination.  Printed  by 
John  and  James  Keeue,  Bath.  (July  12, 
1826.)  Lecture  32  pp.  (System  fol- 
lows. ) 

(Title-page  of  system:)  Say — would 
you  gain  the  ready  writer's  speed,  And 
when  you've  written,  with  much  pleas- 
ure read,  What  from  a  speaker  of  a 
fertile  mind  And  rapid  utterance,  in 
your  notes  you  bind  ?  You'll  find,  of 
every  method  yet  compos'd,  That  the 
Lewisian  system,  here  disclos'd,  Will 
please  you  best — your  ardent  hopes  re- 
pay, And  all  that's  swift  and  legible  dis- 
play !  View  in  these  pages — like  a  mir- 
ror bright,  That  art  divine,  now  burst- 
ing on  your  sight !  In  charms  like  those 
OF  peerless  beauty's  smile — That  win 
the  heart  it  seeks  not  to  beguile !  See 
in  this  book  the  wondrous  plan  reveal'd, 
Which  heaven  from  mortals  hath  till  now 
conceal'd !  Trace  in  each  page  the  ready 
writer's  mind,  'Tis  here  his  short  hand 
secrets  are  defin'd.  Why  seek  in  other 
systems,  with  such  pains,  The  match- 
less property  that  this   contains — And 
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this  alone  ? — In  vain  you  may  pursue, 
With  lengthened  toil  and  ardent  study 
too,  the  nohle  art  of  writing  swift  as 
speech,  And  all  the  pleasures  of  its  aid 
to  reach ; — For  waste  of  time,  and  dis- 
appointment's sting,  The  practice  of  the 
various  schemes  will  hring.  This  book 
was  compos'd  by  James  Henry  Lewis 
Whose  plan,  as  you'll  see,  most  perfectly 
new  is ;  'Tis  arranged  in  a  manner  both 
plain  and  terse,  And  the  whole  of  the 
system  is  written  in  verse ;  For  the  use  of 
his  pupils,  for  them  'twas  compos'd,  And 
only  to  them  are  its  secrets  disclos'd. 
Tis  entered  at  Stationer's  hall,  you'll 
see,  Which  has  rendered  the  work  secure 
to  me.  This  is  the  date  I  have  resolved 
to  affix,  Wednesday,  July  the  twelfth, 
eighteen  twenty-six.  The  price  of  this 
book  is  nineteen  and  sixpence,  Which 
of  course  must  be  paid  in  the  present 
tense.  15  pp.  &  "portrait  of  short 
hand." 

Another  edition  of  the  system 

in  this  form  printed  at  Falmouth,  1832. 
16s.  6d. 

Sixty-third  edition.     1835. 

The   reporter's   short-hand,    taught 

in  six  short  and  easy  lessons.  [Lon- 
don.]    1826. 

The  short-hand  prayer  book  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  united  church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Printed  in 
lithography,  from  manuscript  charac- 
ters in  the  celebrated  "Lewisian  sys- 
tem" of  shorthand.  London:  pub- 
lished for  J.  H.  Lewis,  esq.,  of  the 
Royal  stenographic  academy,  founder  of 
the  "  Society  of  reporters."  1832.  10 
pp.  letter  press  &  221  lith.  pp. 

The    new    testament   in    Lewisian 

short  haLd.  Lithographed  from  the 
manuscript  of  Thomas  Coggin,  and 
dedicated  by  permission  to  the  right 
honorable  the  earl  of  Carlisle.  Lon- 
don :  Nisbet  &  Co.  Berner  street ; 
Routledge  &  Co.,  Soho  square;  and 
may  be  had  also  at  Lewis's  short  hand 
establishment,  Strand,  and  of  all  book- 
sellers. 1849.  Entered  at  Stationers' 
hall.     207  pp. 

Comic  lectures  on  shorthand  and  re- 
porting.    8s. 
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J.  H.  Lewis's  shorthand.    Six  lessons. 

6  pp. 

Extracts  from  the  Lewisian  system 

of  shorthand,  taught  at  the  '  Grand  in- 
stitution,' 113  Strand,  (nearly  opposite 
Exeter  hall)  where  persons  are  pre- 
pared for  law  or  parliamentary  report- 
ing, and  where  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  wish  to  take  down  sermons,  lect- 
ures or  speeches  verbatim  are  taught 
to  do  so  with  ease  and  certainty.  In- 
vented and  perfected  by  James  Henry 
Lewis, — author  of  the  historical  account 
of  shorthand,  and  practical  professor  of 
the  stenographic  art. 
[Printed  for  the  use  of  pupils  only.] 

Lindsley,  David  Philip.  The  compen- 
dium of  tachygraphy  or  Lindsley's 
phonetic  shorthand,  explaining  and 
illustrating  the  principles  of  the  art. 
By  D.  P.  Lindsley.  Hartford:  Brown 
and  Grosse.     1864.    24  ?  pp.  &  8  plates. 

Second  edition.      Boston :  Otis 

Clapp.     1865.     35  pp. 

Third    edition.     Boston :     Otis 

Clapp.  1866.  58  pp., including 20  plates. 

Fourth  edition.     Boston :    Otis 

Clapp,  3  Beacon  street.  New  York : 
Schermerhorn,  Bancroft  &  Co.,  430 
Broome  street.  1867.  62  pp.  Revised 
and  re-engraved. 

The  elements  of  tachygraphy,  il- 
lustrating the  first  principles  of  the 
art,  with  their  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  literary,  professional  and  business 
men.  Designed  as  a  text  book  for 
classes  and  private  instruction.  By 
David  Philip  Lindsley.  Boston,  Otis 
Clapp,  1869.    102  pp.  &  20  pp.  engraved. 

Second  edition.     Boston.     1871. 

Third  edition.    Boston.     1873. 

108  pp.  &  16  plates.  Revised  and  re- 
engraved. 

Fourth  edition.    1874.    116  pp. 

&  16  plates. 

Fifth   edition.     1876.     116  pp. 

&  16  plates. 

Sixth  edition.     1878?     116  pp. 

&  16  plates. 

Seventh  edition.    1880?  116  pp. 

&  16  plates. 

Eighth  edition.     1881.     116  pp. 

&  16  plates. 
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Ninth  edition.     1883.     116  pp. 

&  16  plates. 

The     tachygraphic     alphabet;     to 

which  is  added  "Reading  lesson,"  by- 
way of  illustration,  and  the  compound 
signs.  By  D.  P.  Lindsley.  Mendon, 
Mass.     (About  1870.)    16  pp. 

The    note    taker;    or    elements  of 

tachygraphy,  part  II.  A  treatise  on  the 
second  style  of  Lindsley 's  brief  writ- 
ing. For  the  use  of  lawyers,  editors, 
reporters,  students,  and  all  persons  de- 
sirous of  taking  full  notes  in  courts  of 
record,  professional  schools  and  semina- 
ries, and  public  assemblies.  By  David 
Philip  Lindsley.  Boston:  Otis  Clapp 
&  Son,  1873.     233  pp. 

Second  edition.     1876. 

Third  edition.     1881.     204  pp. 

&  16  plates.  (Revised  and  re-en- 
graved. ) 

The   manual  of   takigrafy  adapted 

for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies, 
with  some  exercises  suitable  for  chil 
dren.  By  D.  P.  Lindsley.  D.  Kim- 
ball, Chicago,  111.     (1876.) 

Second  edition.      Chicago:   D. 

Kimball.  New  York:  D.  P.  Lindsley. 
Boston:  Otis  Clapp  &  Son.  1878.  121pp. 

Third  edition.     New  York:  D. 

P.  Lindsley.     1882.    124  pp. 

Popular    shorthand    in   a  nutshell. 

New  York:  D.  Kimball,  publisher.  1880. 
32  pp. 

The  young  writer's  primer.  An  in- 
troduction to  brief  and  rapid  writing  in 
an  available  system  of  phonetic  short- 
hand, adapted  to  classes  in  primary 
schools  and  private  instruction,  by 
David  Philip  Lindsley.  New  York  City : 
published  by  the  author.  1882.  16  pp. 
[This  work  was  first  published  in  the  Young 

writer.] 

Dime  short-hand  writer.     By  D.  P. 

Lindsley.  New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.     1882.     32  pp. 

The  hand-book  of  takigrafy.  Giv- 
ing briefly  the  principles  of  the  con- 
tracted style ;  and  designed  for  the  use 
of  amanuenses  and  verbatim  reporters ; 
with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the 
simple  style.  By  David  Philip  Lindsley, 
author  of  The  elements  of  takigrafy, 
Manual,  and  Note-taker,  and  editor  of 


Lindsley,  David  Philip  —  Continued, 
the  Shorthand  writer,  Takigrafer,  &c. 
D.  P.  Lindsley,  publisher,  252  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.     1882.     168  pp. 

Compend  of  takigrafy,  the  new  pho- 
netic shorthand,  containing  a  summary 
of  the  principles  of  the  simple  style. 
New  York :  D.  Kimball.  Boston :  Otis 
Clapp  &  Son.    34  pp.,  including  6  plates. 

See  Kimball,  D. 

Lloyd,  Thomas.  The  system  of  short- 
hand, practised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
in  taking  down  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress, and  now  (with  his  permission) 
published  for  general  use,  by  J.  C. 
Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress, 
and  sold  by  H.  and  P.  Rice,  No.  50  Mar- 
ket-street, Philadelphia.  1793.  16  pp. 
&  2  plates. 

Lloyd's  stenography,  publicly  prac- 
tised by  him  for  nearly  half  a  ceutury, 
with  his  latest  improvements,  patented. 
Philadelphia:  printed  for  Thomas  Lloyd, 
No.  148,  North  Eighth  street.  1819. 
Copy  books,  properly  prepared  for  writ- 
ing, can  be  had  at  my  house  or  of  M. 
Carey  and  Son,  T.  Dobson  and  Son, 
and  H.  Parker,  Philadelphia.  31  pp. 
&  5  plates. 

Lloyd's  stenography :  or  an  easy  and 
compendious  system  of  shorthand,  by 
which  that  most  valuable  and  desirable 
art  may  be  easily  learned.  This  sys- 
tem is  so  thoroughly  explained,  and 
the  examples  made  so  clear,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  any  person  can 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  it ;  but  should 
any  purchaser  be  at  a  loss,  at  any  par- 
ticular point,  it  will  be  explained  by 
the  author,  gratis.  Price  six  pence. 
Published  at  Lloyd's  general  publica- 
tion warehouse,  3  King  street,  three 
doors  from  the  borough.  Sold  by  Pur- 
kiss,  Compton  street,  Soho;  Berger, 
Holywell  street ;  Clements,  Pulteney 
street ;  Pattey,  St.  Giles's ;  Strange, 
Sheels  &  Sherwood,  Paternoster  row ; 
Simpkin  &  Co.,  Stationers'  court ; 
Watson,  18  Commercial  place,  City 
road ;  Clive,  Shoe-lane ;  Caias,  St. 
George's  in  the  east ;  Watkins,  Little 
Moorfields ;  Thomas,  Birchin  lane ; 
Sims,  Bath ;  Guest,  Birmingham  ;  West- 
ley  &  Co.,  Bristol ;  Ebsworth,  Elmrow; 
Edinburgh  :  Bridger,  Tonbridge  ;   and 
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Lloyd's  stenography  —  Continued. 

all  other  booksellers  in  town  &  coun- 
try.   (1835?)     10  pp. 

Lock,  X^rancis  John.  The  rapid  short- 
hand writer.  By  Francis  John  Lock, 
author  of  "The  volunteer's  friend," 
"Martini  and  Snider  rifles,"  &c,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Leicester  school  of 
shorthand.  Leicester:  M.  A.  Roberts 
&  Co.,  4,  Market  place.  London :  "Win. 
Dawson  &  Sons,  121,  Cannon  street. 
1882.     6  &  77  pp. 

Extraordinary  adventures  of  a  re- 
porter. Giving  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence on  the  press,  showing  the  easiest 
and  surest  method  of  becoming  an  effi- 
cient and  rapid  phonographic  short- 
hand writer,  and  containing  valuable 
hints  on  all  branches  of  reporting. 
Amusing  and  interesting  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  invaluable  to 
young  phonographers  and  tyros  in  the 
art  of  reporting.  "Written  and  pub- 
lished by  Francis  J.  Lock,  20  A.,  Mar- 
ket street,  Leicester. 

Longley,  Elias.  Manual  of  phonogra- 
phy. By  Elias  Lougley.  Cincinnati : 
Longley  Brothers,  phonetic  publishers. 
1849.     80  pp.     50  cents. 

' American  manual  of  phonogra- 
phy. Being  a  complete  guide  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Pitman's  phonetic  short- 
hand. By  Elias  Longley.  Cincinnati: 
Longley  Brothers,  phonetic  publishers, 
168J  Vine  street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth.  And  for  sale  by  Otis  Clapp,  Bos- 
ton ;  Fowlers  &  "Wells,  New  York ;  Fow- 
lers, Wells  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  John 
T.  Shryock;  Pittsburg ;  S.  D.  Newbro, 
Lansing,  Mich. ;  E.  H.  Spaulding,  St. 
Louis;  R.  Spaulding,  Dubuque,  Iowa; 
J.  B. Newcomb,  Elgin,  Til. ;  and  maybe 
ordered  of  booksellers  generally.  1853. 
136  pp.  75  cents. 
[Editions  printed  yearly  nntil  1877.] 

New  American  manual  of  pho- 
nography. Being  a  complete  guide  to 
the  acquisition  of  Pitman's  phonetic 
shorthand.  By  Elias  Longley.  Cincin- 
nati :  Elias  Longley,  publisher.  New 
York:  D.  L.  Scott-Browne,  737  Broad- 
way.    1877.     138  pp. 

Eclectic   manual   of   phonography. 

Being  a  complete  guide  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Pitman's  phonetic  shorthand. 
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Longley,  Elias — Continued. 
By  Elias  Longley.     Cincinnati:    Elias 
Longley,  x>ublisher.     New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &,  Co.     1879.     141  pp. 

Eclectic  manual  of  phonogra- 
phy :  a  complete  guide  to  the  acquisition 
of  Pitman's  phonetic  shorthand  without 
or  with  a  teacher.  By  Elias  Longley. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago.     1880.     140  pp. 

Second    edition.       Cincinnati: 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     1882.     141  pp. 

The  phonographic  reader  and  writer ; 

containing  reading  exercises,  with  trans- 
lations on  opposite  pages,  which  form 
writing  exercises.  To  follow  the  Eclec- 
tic manual  of  phonography.  Cincin- 
nati :  Phonetic  publishing  Co.  1880. 
48  pp. 

First  lessons  in   phonography.     By 

Elias  Longley.  Cincinnati :  Phonetic 
publishing  Co.     1881.    32  pp.    10  cents. 

Complete  list  of  contracted  word- 
forms  for  the  uee  of  writers  of  ail  styies 
of  phonography.  By  Elias  Longley,  au- 
thor of  the  "Eclectic  manual  of  phonog- 
raphy," "The  reporter's  guide,"  and  the 
"American  phonographic  dictionary." 
Cincinnati :  Phonetic  jmblishing  com- 
pany.    1882.     15  pp.     25  cents. 

The  American  phonographic  dic- 
tionary, exhibiting  the  correct  and  act- 
ual shorthand  forms  for  all  the  useful 
words  of  the  English  language,  about 
fifty  thousand  in  number,  and  in  addi- 
tion many  foreign  terms;  also  the  best 
shorthand  forms  for  two  thousand  geo- 
graphical names,  and  as  many  family, 
personal,  and  noted  fictitious  names. 
By  Elias  Longley,  author  of  the  Eclec- 
tic manual  of  phonography,  The  report- 
er's guide,  and  other  works,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  a  verbatim  reporter 
and  teacher  of  shorthand.  Cincinnati : 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  1882.  368  pp. 
$2.50. 

Every    reporter's     own     shorthand 

dictionary:  in  which  blank  lines  oppo- 
site all  the  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  writers  of  all  systems  of  short- 
hand to  put  on  record  for  convenient 
reference  the  peculiar  word  forms  they 
employ.     By  Elias  Longley,  author  of 
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Longley,  Elias —  Continued. 

the  Eclectic  manual  of  phonography, 
The  reporter's  guide,  The  American  pho- 
nographic dictionary,  and  other  works. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  1882. 
368  pp.     $2.50. 

Compend  of  phonography,  present- 
ing a  table  of  all  alphabetic  combina- 
tions, hooks,  circles,  loops,  etc.,  at  one 
view  ;  also  complete  lists  of  word-signs 
and  contracted  word-forms,  with  rules 
for  contracting  words,  for  the  use  of 
writers  of  all  styles  of  phonography. 
By  Elias  Longley,  author  of  the  Eclectic 
manual  of  phonography,  The  reporter's 
guide,  and  The  American  phonographic 
dictionary.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.     1883.     32  pp.     25  cents. 

The  phonographic  teacher;  showing 

how  to  teach  and  how  to  study  phonog- 
raphy. Including  the  outlines  of  a  lect- 
ure, suggestions  as  to  forming  classes, 
how  to  conduct  lessons  so  as  to  make 
them  interesting  and  profitable  to  both 
pupils  and  teacher.  By  Elias  Longley. 
Cincinnati:  Phonetic  publishing  com- 
pany.    1883.     64  pp. 

The  reporter's  guide :    designed  for 

students  in  any  style  of  phonography  ; 
in  which  are  formulated  for  the  first 
time,  in  any  work  of  the  kind,  rules  for 
the  contraction  of  words,  principles  of 
phrasing,  and  methods  of  abbreviation. 
Abundantly  illustrated.  By  Elias  Long- 
ley,  author  of  the  Eclectic  manual  of 
phonography,  The  American  phono- 
graphic dictionary,  and  other  works. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  1883. 
248  pp. 

"  Practice  makes  perfect."    Writing 

exercises  for  gaining  speed  in  phonog- 
raphy adapted  to  all  styles.  By  Elias 
Longley.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.     1884.     32  pp.     15  cents. 

Lowes,  John  D.  Stenography,  or  short- 
hand writing ;  without  a  master.  By 
John  D.  Lowes,  twenty-two  years  chief 
reporter,  'Newcastle  daily  journal.' 
Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.  London : 
Walter  Scott,  14, Paternoster  square, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  (and  all  book- 
sellers.)    1883.    27  pp.,  inch  plates. 

Lucas.  System  of  shorthand- writing. 
Bristol.      (18—.) 


Lllff,  George.  Luff's  method  of  mastering: 
phonography.  Edinburgh:  George 
Luff,  17  Chey no  street.     (1878.)     6d. 

Lyle,  David.  The  art  of  short  hand  im- 
proved being  an  universal  character 
adapted  to  the  English  language 
whereby  every  kind  of  subject  may  be 
expressed  or  taken  down  in  a  very  easy, 
compendious,  &  legible  manner,  either 
in  publick  or  private.  By  David  Lyle,, 
A.M.  London:  printed  for  A.  Millar  in 
the  Strand,  and  sold  by  the  bookseller* 
in  town  &  country.  1762.  Eng.  title  p., 
lxxii  pp.  letter  press  &  23  &  76  eug.  pp. 

The  theory  of  David  Lyle's  phonetic 

shorthand.  1882.  See  Pocknell,  Ed- 
ward. 

Lyle,  William.  Shorthand  handbook ; 
being  shorthand  made  easy  and  useful. 
London.     1856. 

M.,  T.  See  Molineux,  Thomas 

Macaulay,  Aulay.  Polygraphy  or  short- 
hand made  easy  to  the  meanest  capac- 
ity :  being  an  universal  character  fitted 
to  all  languages:  which  may  be  learn'd 
by  this  book,  without  the  help  of  a  mas- 
ter :  invented  by  Aulay  Macaulay.  Lon- 
don. Printed  for  the  author  and  sold  by 
him  in  the  square  Manchester:  also  soldi 
by  T.  Osborne,  Gray's  Inn;  A.  Millar, 
Strand  ;  R.  Hett,  Poultry  ;  E.  Comyns, 
Royal  Exchange;  I.  Hinton  and  I.Riv- 
ington,  St.  Paul's  church  yard ;  R.  Dod- 
sley.  Pall-mall;  W.  Sandby,  Fleet  street,, 
booksellers  in  London.  And  by  the 
booksellers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Published  according  to  act  of  parlia- 
msnt,  November  the  ?0th.  1747.  Front- 
ispiece, eng.  title,  2,  viii  &119  eng.  pp. 

Second  edition.       Same    title, 

date,  and  number  of  pages. 

The  third  edition.     With  his 

latest  improvements  by  the  inventor 
Aulay  Macaulay.  London.  Printed  for 
the  author,  and  sold  at  his  house,  in  Saint 
Anns  square,  Manchester.  From  which 
place  a  quick  dispatch  at  an  easy  ex- 
pence  may  be  had  by  applying  to  those 
shopkeepers  that  have  goods  from 
thence.  Also  sold  by  the  booksellers  & 
haberdashers  in  London.  And  by  the 
booksellers,  news  printers,  haberdash- 
ers and  shopkeepers  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.      Published  according  to 
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act  of  parliament,  July  20th,  1756.  xxvi 
&  119  eng.  pp.  &  2  illustrations. 

The    new    shorthand,    or  the   art 

of  swift  writing,  with  a  large  speci- 
men thereof;  containing  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  made  use  of  in  the 
church  of  England.  Manchester.  (Be- 
tween 1772  and  1795.) 

McCombe,  John.?    18S6. 

Macdougal,  Duncan.  Third  edition.  An 
improved  system  of  short-hand,  ex- 
plaining the  method  adopted  in  order 
to  enable  the  student  of  short-hand  to 
take  down  sermons,  lectures,  trials  etc. 
a,nd  showing  that  simply  to  write  the 
«hort-hand  may  be  acquired  in  one  hour. 
With  an  appendix,  giving  useful  infor- 
mation to  persons  who  wish  to  study  or 
improve  themselves  in  short-hand,  long- 
iiand,  calculations  and  book-keeping; 
also  explaining  the  method  which  en- 
ables persons  totally  ignorant  of  writing 
to  write  a  letter  to  any  of  their  friends, 
by  seven  lessons,  an  hour  each  lesson. 
Also,  observations  on  the  art  of  teaching, 
in  which  is  shewn  an  arrangement  of 
the  multiplication  table,  and  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  which  lixes  them  at  once 
on  the  memory.  By  Duncan  Macdougal, 
accountant  and  teacher,  late  of  Glas- 
gow, now  of  Manchester,  author  of  An 
•explanation  of  the  prophetical  numbers 
of  the  Bible,  and  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic.  London :  R.  H. 
Moore,  162,  Fleet-street.  1835.  74  pp. 
&  H  lith.  plates. 

[From  the  introduction  to  the  third  edition 
it  appears  that  the  first  was  published  in 
1825.] 

— (Editions  of  1834, 1 840,  and  1855)  ? 

McElhone,  John  J.     History   of  short- 
hand.    1860. 
[Published  in  a  weekly  journal.  1 

.McEwan,  Oliver.  Helps  to  the  study  of 
phonography,  or  phonetic  shorthand.  A 
complete  guide  to  the  study  of  Pitman's 
Teacher,  Manual,  and  Reporter's  com- 
panion. Partslandll.  London.  (1883.) 

Mackenzie,  Eneas.  Shorthand  made 
easy  so  that  in  a  short  time  trials,  ser- 
mons, lectures  and  speeches  may  be  re- 
ported verbatim.  With  phrases  as  ex- 
ercises to  gain  facility  in  the  use  of  all 
the  characters,  by  which  perfection  may 
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Mackenzie,  Eneas  —  Continued, 
be  soon  attained.  Adapted  either  for 
self  instruction  or  the  use  of  tutors, 
students  or  schools.  By  E*neas  Mac- 
kenzie. London:  R.  Hardwicke,  26, 
Duke  street,  Piccadilly.     (18—.) 

London:  B.  Mackenzie,  pub- 
lisher, 5,  Wine  Office  court,  146  Fleet 
street.     18  pp.     (1859?) 

McLagan,  Henry.  Phono-stenography. 
The  easiest  and  briefest  system  of  short- 
hand extant,  by  Henry  McLagan. 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Sepr  1881.  Sheet. 
Introductory  compend.     Price  2d. 

Maclou  ghlin.     Stenography.     17—? 

Macro-stenography;  long  short  hand,  or 

the  art  of  combining  swiftness,  secrecy, 
and  perfect  legibility  with  every  persons 
common  hand  writing,  and  applicable 
to  all  the  purposes  of  stenography.  Con- 
taining some  observations  on  written 
hand  in  general,  and  obviating  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  of  steno- 
graphic characters.  To  which  is  sub- 
joined, the  art  of  dactylology,  or  spacing 
with  the  fingers.  London :  1813.  36 
pp.  &  3  plates. 
[Believed  to  be  written  by  Mavor.] 

Manchester   literary  club,  transactions 
and  papers.     Vols.  1-8  (the  last  called 
The  Manchester  quarterly).     1875-1*82. 
[These  contain  a  number  of  articles  on  short- 
hand by  J.  E.  Bailey,  F.  S.  A.,  and  others.] 

Mangan,  C.  Stenography,  or  the  art  ot 
shorthand  perfected.  Containing  rules 
and  regulations,  whereby  the  most  illit- 
erate may  acquire  the  mode  of  taking 
down  trials,  orations,  lectures,  &c.  in  a 
few  days,  and  be  competent  by  a  little  ex- 
peiieuce  to  practice  the  same.  Third  ed  i- 
tion,  enlarged,  corrected,  and  improved, 
with  an  additional  plate.  By  C.  Man- 
gan. Boston  :  published  by  Elam  Bliss, 
No.  8,  State  street,  for  R.  M'Dermut.  T. 
B.  Wait  &  Co.,  printers.  1810.  10  pp.  & 
5  plates. 

Fifth  edition.  Enlarged,  cor- 
rected and  improved,  with  an  additional 
plate.  By  C.  Mangan.  Boston  :  pub- 
lished by  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams,  Cornhill 
square,  opposite  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
old  State  house.  1819.  10  pp.  &  5 
plates. 

See  Stenography,  or  the  art  of  short 

hand  perfected. 
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Manseau,  Joseph  Amable.  Phonography 
made  easy  after  the  French  system 
"stenographie-Duploye"."  Can  be 
learned  in  "  one  day  "without  a  teacher! 
By  J.  A.  Manseau,  member  of  the  In- 
stitut  ste"nographique  des  deux- 
mondes  of  Paris  and  professor  of  pho- 
nography at  the  Catholic  commercial 
academy  of  Montreal.  Montreal.  Beau- 
chemin  &  Valvis,  1878.  110  pp.  (Copy- 
right 1878.) 

Manson,  G.  J.     How  to  write  shorthand. 

Manual  (The)  of  short-hand ;  or  reporter's 
assistant :  being  an  easy  and  expedi- 
tious introduction  to  the  art  of  short- 
hand writing.  Price  four  shillings. 
[Colophon:  B,  M'Millan,  printer,  Bow 
street,  Covent-garden.  ]  (About  1815.) 
70  pp  &  7  plates. 

Marsh,  Andrew  J.  Marsh's  manual  of 
reformed  phonetic  short-hand  :  being  a 
complete  guide  to  the  best  system  of 
phonography  and  verbatim  reporting. 
By  Andrew  J.  Marsh,  official  reporter 
for  the  courts.  San  Francisco:  H.  H. 
Bancroft  &  Company.  1868.  104  pp.  $2. 

Another  edition.     1884. 

Marshall,  Alexis  E.  The  reporter's  dic- 
tionary. Based  on  phonography.  By 
Alexis  E.  Marshall,  verbatim  reporter. 
Labor  ipse  voluptas.  Atlanta,  Georgia: 
Intelligencer  steam  power  press,  1864. 
xv,  65  &  xiv  pp.,  including  4  plates. 
[Price  $10  in  currency  of  the  Confederate 
States.] 

The  reporter's  reading  book. 

[This  work  was  advertised  as  in  preparation, 
but  whether  it  was  published  is  not  known.  ] 

M  ason,  William.  A  pen  pluck'd  from 
an  eagle's  wing ;  or,  the  most  swift, 
compendious  and  speedy  method  of 
short-writing.     London.    1672. 

A  regular  and  easie  table  of  natural 

contractions,  by  the  persons,  moods, 
and  tenses.  Each  character  made  from 
the  alphabet  and  vowel  places.  The 
like  never  done '  by  any  other  hand. 
London.     (1672  ?) 

Arts  advancement  or  the  most  exact, 

lineal,  swift,  short,  and  easy  method  of 
short-hand  writing  hitherto  extant,  by 
William  Mason,  author  and  teacher  of 
ye  said  art.  London,  printed  for  Jo- 
seph Marshall.  Portrait  &  23  eng.  pp. 
1682. 


Mason,  William  —  Continued. 

Arts  advancement  or  the  most 

exact,  lineal,  swift,  short,  and  easy 
method  of  short-hand-writing  hitherto 
extant,  is,  now  after  a  view  of  all  others, 
and  twenty-eight  years  practice,  raised 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  any 
as  yet  published.  The  third  edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  by  William 
Mason  author  &  teacher  of  the  said  art 
at  his  writing  school,  the  Hand  and 
Pen  in  Grace-church  street,  London. 
Where  these  books  are  to  be  had  & 
such  as  desire  to  learn  may  (by  him) 
be  expedediciously  taught,  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.  Such  as  please  may  (at 
convenient  hours)  be  attended  at  their 
own  habitations.  The  book  is  also  sold 
by  severall  book-sellers.  Price  one 
shilling.  Printed  for  the  author  1687. 
Ben:  Rhodes  sculpsit.  Eng.  title  p.,  24 
eng.  pp.  2f-  X  5f  inches. 

The  third  edition,  corrected  and 

enlarged,  by  William  Mason,  author 
and  teacher  of  ye  said  art  at  the  writ- 
ing school,  the  Hand  and  Pen  in  Scold- 
ing alley,  over  against  the  Stocks- 
market.  London.  Where  these  books 
may  be  had,  and  such  as  desire  to 
learn,  may  (by  him)  be  expeditiously 
taught,  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Such 
as  please  may  (at  convenient  hours)  be 
attended  at  their  own  habitations.  The 
book  is  also  sold  by  severall  booksell- 
ers. Price  one  shilling.  Printed  for 
the  author.  1699.  24  eng.  pp.  2f  X  5f 
inches. 

Aurea  clavis,  or    a  golden    key  to 

the  cabinet  of  contractions,  unlocking 
all  the  mysteries  (and  seeming  difficul- 
ties) of  an  engraven  sheet  of  short 
hand  lately  published,  entituled  A 
regular  and  easy  table  of  natural 
contractions,  &c.     London.    1695. 

La  plume   volante,    or    the    art  of 

short-hand  improv'd.  Being  the  most 
swift,  regular,  and  easy  method  of 
short-hand-writing  yet  extant.  Com- 
pos'd  after  forty  years  practice  and 
improvement  of  the  said  art  by  the  ob- 
servation of  other  methods,  and  the  in- 
tent study  of  it,  by  William  Mason. 
London :  printed  for  the  author,  at  the 
Hand  &  Pen  in  the  Poultrey,  near  the 
church :  where  the  books  may  be  had 
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Mason,  William  —  Continued, 
and  such  who  please  may  be  expeditious- 
ly taught,  ou  reasonable  terms.  It 
is  also  sold  by  these  booksellers  fol- 
lowing :  viz.  Mr.  D.  Browne,  at  the  Black 
Swan  without  Temple  Bar,  J.  Baker,  at 
Mercers  Chappel,  Cheapside;  Andrew 
Bell  at  the  Cross  Key  in  Cornhil,  and 
John  Marshall  in  Grace-church  street. 
1707.     74  pp.  &  19  plates. 

London  :  taught  by  Joh.  Smith 

at  the  Hand  and  Pen  in  the  Poultry,  near 
the  church,  where  the  books  are  to  be 
had.  Also  sold  by  Joseph  Marshall,  at 
the  Bible  in  Newgate  street,  D.  Browne 
without  Temple-bar,  at  Mercers-Chappel 
in  Cheapside,  N.  Crowthin  the  Poultry, 
A.  Bell  at  the  Cross-keys  in  Cornhill,  T. 
Harrison  the  corner  of  the  Royal  ex- 
change, J.  Marshall  in  Gracechurch- 
street,  and  by  Tracey  on  London  bridge. 
1719.    74  pp.  &  19  plates. 

La  plume  volante,  or,  the  art  of 

short-hand  improved.  Being  the  most 
swift,  regular,  and  easy  method  of  short- 
hand writing  yet  extant.  Composed  aft- 
er fifty  years'  practice  and  improvement 
of  the  said  art,  by  the  observation  of  oth- 
er methods,  and  the  intent  study  of  it. 
The  fifth  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
theterms  of  the  law,  and  much  amended. 
By  William  Mason.  London.  Taught 
by  Joh.  Smith  at  the  Hand  &  Pen  in  the 
Poultry,  near  the  church ;  where  the 
books  are  to  be  had.  Also  printed  and 
sold  by  Joseph  Marshall  at  the  Bible  in 
Newgate-street.  Price  2s.  6d.  Where 
may  be  had  all  D.  Owen's  works,  Bun- 
yans  &  Keaches  works.  About  100  pp. 
&  large  table. 

The  fifth  edition,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  termes  of  the  law,  and  much 
amended ;  and  a  regular  and  easy  table 
of  contractions,  by  the  persons,  moods 
and  tenses  on  a  large  copper-plate.  By 
William  Mason.  London :  printed  for 
George  Keith,  at  the  Bible  and  Crown 
in  Gracechurch-8treet.  [Price  2s.  6d. 
bound.  ]  Portrait,  8  pp.,  20  plates,  70 
pp.  letterpress  &  large  table. 

An  ample   vocabulary  of   practical 

examples  to  the  whole  art   of    short- 
writing  :   containing  significant   char- 
acters to  several   thousands  of   words 
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clauses    &    sentences    in    alphabetical 
order.     By  Wm.  Mason.     MS. 
[In  Harvard  College  library.] 

Mauger.     See  Man<>an,  C. 

Mavor,  William.  Universal  stenography, 
&c.     1780. 

Second  edition.     1785. 

Another  edition.     1789. 

Universal  stenography ;   or  a 

new  compleat  system  of  short  writiug : 
rendered  perfectly  easy  to  read  &■  write  ; 
freed  from  all  prolixity  and  obscurity; 
adapted  to  every  purpose  in  which  short 
writing  is  useful,  or  ornamental,  and 
attainable  in  a  few  hours  by  the  most 
common  capacity :  being  an  improve- 
ment on  the  most  celebrated  systems  that 
have  been  exhibited  to  the  public,  for 
above  a  century  past,  and  superior  to  all 
in  ease,  elegance  and  expedition.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  schools  &,  private 
gentlemen.  A  new  and  improved  edition. 
By  William  Mavor,  LL.  D.  London : 
printed  for  T.  Cadell,  Strand,  and  sold 
by  all  the  booksellers  in  town  and  coun- 
try.   (1792.)     vi  &  54  pp.  &  8  plates. 

Universal  stenography ;  anew 

and  complete  system  of  short  writing, 
&c.  Fourth  edition,  improved  and  en- 
larged. By  Wm.  Mavor,  LL.  D.,  author 
of  the  British  N<  pos,  Natural  history  for 
schools,  etc.  London:  printed  for  R. 
Phillips.     1800.     Price  7s.  6d.  in  boards. 

Universal  stenography ;    or  a 

plain  &  practical  system  of  short  writ- 
ing :  rendered  perfectly  easy  to  read  & 
write ;  free  from  all  prolixity  and  ob- 
scurity ;  adapted  to  every  purpose  in 
which  short  writing  is  useful,  or  orna- 
mental, and  attainable  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  most  common  capacity :  being 
an  improvement  on  the  most  celebrated 
systems  that  hava  been  exhibited  to  the 
public,  for  above  a  century  past,  and 
superior  to  all  in  ease,  elegance  and  ex- 
pedition. Designed  for  the  use  ot 
schools  &  private  gentlemen.  Fifth 
edition  illustrated  with  eight  plates,  by 
William  Mavor,  LL.  D.  Author  of  the 
British  Nepos ;  Natural  history  for 
schools,  &c.  London,  printed  by  T. 
Gillett,  Salisbury  square,  for  R.  Philips, 
No.  71,  St.  Paul's  Church  yard.  Sold 
by  T.  Hurst,  Paternoster  row.     B.  Tab- 
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Mavor,  William  —  Continued. 

art,  Juvenile  library,  New  Bond  street, 
and  by  all  the  booksellers,  in  town  and 
country.  Price  7s.  6d.  in  boards.  1801. 
Eng.  title  p.,  6,  iv  &  54  pp.  &  8 plates. 

Universal    stenography,    or  a 

practical  system  of  short  hand.  A  new 
edition,  by  William  Mavor,  LL.  D. 
London.  Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst, 
Rees,  Orme  &  Brown,  Paternoster  row. 
Price  7s.  6d.  in  boards.  (1807.)  Eng. 
title,  54  pp.  &  9  plates. 

Eighth     edition,    by   William 

Mavor,  LL.  D.  (London.)  Printedfor 
Richard  Phillips,  No.  6  New  Bridge 
street,  1807.  Price  7s.  6d.  in  boards.  54 
pp.  &  9  plates. 

Ninth  edition.     1810.  ? 

Tenth  edition.  London :  print- 
ed for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme, 
and  Brown,  Paternoster  row.  1820.  55 
pp.  &  9  plates. 

See  Macro-stenography. 

Mawd.    1635. 

Mayr,  Charles.  Universal  spelling,  short- 
hand, stenography.  Easy!  clear!  swift! 
Written  exclusively  among  1^0  millions 
of  civilized  people.  Written  in  twenty- 
five  languages.  Employed  in  some 
thirty  larger  and  smaller  parliaments 
and  legislatures.  (Springfield,  Mass. 
1882.  Issued  anonymously.)  23  pp.: 
characters  inserted  with  a  pen. 

Mee,  Gr.  S.  Thehand  and  the  head.  How 
phonography  betters  thought.  A  lect- 
ure delivered  to  the  Aberdeen  phonetic 
society  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Mee.  London : 
Fred  Pitman.  Bath:  I.  Pitman.  Ab- 
erdeen :  Lewis  Smith,  William  Lind- 
say and  Robert  Walker.     (18G5.) 

Meilan,  Mark  -  Anthony.  Stenography  : 
or  shorthand  improved.  Being  a  new 
epitome  of  the  art  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties that  occur  from  every  former 
writer  on  the  subject  are  entirely  re 
moved,  and  its  principles  iendered  easy 
and  familiar  to  the  meanest  capacities. 
The  whole  being  so  clear  and  rational, 
that  any  one  may  attain  the  knowledge 
thereof,  without  the  assistance  of  a  mas- 
ter in  a  very  short  time.  By  Mark- An- 
thony Meilan.  London :  printed  for  the 
author;  and  sold  by  J.  Johnson,  oppo- 
site the  monument.  1764.  Price 
stitched   three   shillings.      29    pp.,   in- 


Meilan,  Mark- Anthony  —  Continued, 
eluding  one  plate:    characters  inserted 
with  a  pen. 

Metcalfe,  Theophilus.     Radio-stenc  gra- 
phy,  or  short  writing,  &c.     London. 
[This  work  passed  through  55  so-called  editions 
which  varied  only  in  title  page.     The  first  was 
issued  in  1635.] 

Radio-stenography    or    short 

writing :  the  most  easie,  exact,  lineal 
and  speedy  method  that  bath  ever  been 
obtained  or  taught.  Sixth  edition. 
London.     1645. 

Seventh  edition.  London.  1649. 

Short-writing.    The  most  easie, 

exact,  lineal  and  speedy  method  that 
hath  ever  been  obtained  or  taught. 
Composed  by  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  au- 
thor and  professor  of  the  said  art.  The 
eighth  edition,  much  enlarged  and  per- 
fected by  the  author.  Which  book  is 
able  to  make  the  practitioner  perfect 
without  a  teacher.  As  many  hundreds 
in  this  city  and  els- where,  that  are  able 
to  write  sermons  word  for  word  from 
their  own  experience  testifie.  London. 
Printed  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John 
Hancock  at  the  first  shop  in  Popes-head 
alley,  next  to  Corne-hill.  1652.  Por- 
trait &  26  pp.,  incl.  plates. 

(Another  edition.)      London. 

1660. 

The  last  edition.   With  a  new 

table  for  shortning  of  words.  Which 
book  is  able  to  make  the  practitioner  per- 
fect without  a  teacher.  As  many  hun- 
dreds in  this  city  and  elsewhere  that  are 
able  to  write  sermons  word  for  word, 
can  from  their  own  experience  testifie. 
London,  printed  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
John  Hancock  at  his  shop  in  Bishopgate 
street,  over  against  Gresham  College, 
next  to  the  White  Lion  at  St.  Hellen's 
gate.     1668.     39  pp. 

Printed  for,  and  are  to  be  sold 

by  John  Hancock  at  the  first  shop  in 
Popes-head-alley,  in  Cornhil,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Three  Bibles,  1674.  (10th 
edition.)     39  pp. 

Nineteenth    edition.     London. 

1679. 

Short    writing   the  most  easie 

exact  lineall  and  speedy  method  that 
hath  ever  yet  been  obtained  or  taught. 
Composed  by  Theophilus  Metcalfe  au- 
thor and  professor  of  the  said  art.     The 
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Metcalfe,  Theophilus — Continued. 
35th  edition  newly  corrected  and 
amended :  which  is  able  to  make  the 
practicioner  perfect  London  printed 
for  Io.  Hancock  near  ye  Royall  Ex- 
change. 1693.  Portrait,  eng.  title  & 
40  pp. 

Fifty- fifth  edition.     1750.  ? 

A  schoolmaster  to  radio-stenogra- 
phy, explaining  all  the  rules  of  the 
said  art,  by  way  of  dialogue  betwixt 
master  and  scholler,  fitted  to  the  weak- 
est capacities  that  are  desirous  to  learn 
this  art.     London.     1649. 

Michaelis,  Gustav.  The  little  Tiro,  a 
practical  compendium  of  English  ste- 
nography. Berlin:  Barthol  &  Co., 
1863.     I  M. 

The    little    Tyro.     A  practical 

compendium  of  English  shorthand,  by 
Dr.  Gustav  Michaelis,  head  of  the 
stenographic  department  of  the  upper 
house  of  representatives,  and  royal 
lecturer  on  stenography  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  With  sixteen  litho- 
graphic plates.  London:  Triibner  & 
Co.,  Paternoster  row.  Paris :  Galignani 
&  Cie.  Berlin:  Franz  Lobeck.  1864. 
All  rights  reserved.    28  pp.  &  16  plates. 

A  new  system  of  English  stenog- 
raphy on  the  principles  of  W.  Stolze. 
Berlin:  Barthol  &  Co.,  1863.     3  M. 

A  new  system  of  stenography 

or  shorthand  on  the  principles  of  W. 
Stolze.  With  32  lithographed  plates. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster 
row.  Paris:  L.  Hachette  &  Cie.  Ber- 
lin: Franz  Lobeck.  All  rights  reserved. 
143  pp.  &  32  plates. 

Shorthand  made  easy.     A  simplified 

system  of  English  stenography  on  the 
principles  of  W.  Stolze.  By  G.  Michae- 
lis. Berlin,  1873.  Ernst  Siegfried 
Mittler  &  Sohn.  Konigliche  Hofbuch- 
handlung,  Kochstrasse  69.  24  pp.  &. 
viii  lith.  plates. 

Shorthand  made  easy.  A  sim- 
plified system  of  English  stenography 
on  the  principles  of  W.  Stolze  by  G. 
Michaelis.  With  8  lithographed 
plates.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
augmented.  Berlin :  E.  S.  Mittler  & 
Son,  1882.  New  York:  E.  Steiger. 
London :  Dulau  &  Co.  All  rights  re- 
served. 32  pp.  &  8  plates. 
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Milbourn.  See  Pen's  (The)  dexterity 
cpmpleated,  &c. 

Miller,  Frank  R.  Stenographers'  direc- 
tory: containing  tbe  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  stenographers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Compiled  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  profession.  By 
Frank  R.  Miller,  Boston,  Mass.  Boston, 
Frank  Wood,  printer,  352  Washington 
street.     1883.     43  pp. 

Miller,  John.     Flying  Pen.    1820.     MS. 

Miller,  R.  E.  Price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 
Lessons  in  shorthand  on  Gurney's  sys- 
tem (improved).  Being  instruction  in 
the  art  of  shorthand  writing,  as  used  in 
the  service  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. By  R.  E.  Miller.  (Of  Dublin 
University ;  formerly  parliamentary 
reporter).  London:  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
170,  Strand,  W.  C.     1884.    (In  press. ) 

Mills,  Joseph.     See  Dean,  Frank  S. 

Minute  shorthand.     Sheet. 

Mitchell,  James.  An  easy  system  of 
bhort  hand,  upon  an  entirely  new 
plan,  founded  on  long  practical  ex- 
perience; from  its  simplicity  &  fa- 
cility of  acquirement,  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  persons  who  study  by 
themselves;  by  which  short  hand  may 
be  learned  in  half  the  time  it  could  by 
any  other  publication.  Illustrated  with 
plates.  By  James  Mitchell,  M.  A. 
London,  printed  by  W.  Glindon,  Rupert- 
street,  Haymarket,  for  the  author;  and 
sold  by  G.  Robinson,  25,  Paternoster- 
row  ;  H.  Colburn,  Conduit  street,  Han- 
over-square; Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edin- 
burgh; and  John  dimming,  Dublin. 
1815.     72  pp.  &  4  plates. 

By  James  Mitchell,  M.  A.,  author 

of  " Elements  of  natural  philosophy" 
etc.  Second  edition.  London  :  printed 
for  T.  and  J.  Allman,  Princes  street, 
Hanover  square  ;  Baldwin,  Cradock,  &, 
Joy,  Paternoster-row ;  and  R.  Newby, 
Cambridge.     1819.     72  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Third  edition.    London :  printed 

for  T.  &  J.  Allman,  booksellers  to 
her  majesty,  Princes  street,  Hanover 
square.     1821.     80  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Mitchell,  John.  Ars  scribendi,  &c.  Lon- 
don.    1782. 

Ars   scribendi  sine   penna:  or, 

the  art  of  taking  down  sermons,  trials, 
speeches,   &c.   verbatim,   without  pen 
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Mitchell,  John  —  Continued, 
and  ink,  and  upon  one  page.  A  work  of 
the  highest  importance  to  members  of 
parliament,  ministers  of  state,  gentle- 
men of  the  law,  phytic,  and  divinity, 
&c.  &c.  being  calculated  for  every  pro- 
fession in  life;  is  allowed  and  approved 
to  be  the  most  rational,  easy,  and  speedy 
method  of  taking  down  ever  exhibited 
to  the  public  view.  In  this  work,  pre- 
vious care  has  been  taken,  that  every 
needful  explication  may  run  through 
the  whole;  and  such  occasional  recol- 
lections are  added,  as  throw  light  upon 
each  lesson,  and  effectually  relieve  the 
memory.  In  a  word,  the  whole  is 
founded  on  such  a  plan,  as  neither  the 
wit  of  man,  nor  any  period  of  time,  can, 
in  any  essential  part,  alter.  A  careful 
perusal  of  which  gains  the  approbation 
of,  and  strikes  with  admiration,  the  ju- 
dicious and  intelligent,  the  whole  art 
resting  upon  only  thirteen  arbitrary 
characters.  Second  edition.  To  which 
is  added,  the  most  excellent  speech  ever 
delivered  by  man.  London:  printed  for 
the  author,  by  J.  Nichols,  Red  Lion 
passage,  Fleet  street,  and  sold  by  J. 
Bew,  No.  28  Paternoster-row.  1783. 
(Price  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.) 
(Entered  in  the  hall  book  of  the  com- 
pany of  stationers.)     vii  &  76  pp. 

The    most  rational,   easy,   and 

speedy  method  of  writing  shorthand 
without  pen  and  ink,  in  three  parts,  viz, 
I.  A  triple  alphabet,  which  contracts 
the  whole  language  without  the  help  of 
dots  or  vowels.  II.  Contraction,  ra- 
tional, grammatical,  and  elliptical,  in 
all  their  parts,  exemplified  by  a  variety 
of  striking  examples,  and  an  index  of 
ten  thousand  words.  III.  Syntax,  or 
the  method  of  joining  words  together, 
founded  upon  an  immutable  plan.  The 
whole  of  this  art,  resting  upon  only 
thirteen  arbitrary  characters,  is  reduced 
to  the  capacities  of  youth,  and  the  pub- 
lic, forever  delivered  from  all  further 
impositions  on  the  subject  of  shorthand. 
By  J.  Mitchell.  Third  edition.  London. 
Printed  by  J.  Nichols,  Red  Lion  pas- 
sage, Fleet  street ;  and  sold  by  J.  Bew, 
No.  28,  Paternoster  row.  1784.  Price 
one  guinea,  viii  &  134  pp.  including 
8  plates. 


Mitchell,  John  —  Continued. 

The  elements  of  shorthand,  founded 

on  the  principles  of  nature,  grammar,, 
and  true  philosophy,  each  uniting  in 
the  rational,  grammatical  and  ellipti- 
cal contraction  of  the  English  language. 
And  exemplified  by  a  variety  of  striking 
examples.  A  work  every  way  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  by  which  the 
public  is  forever  delivered  from  all  fur- 
ther impositions  on  this  subject.  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  the  author  John 
Mitchell,  1784.  [Price  2s.  6d.]  16  pp.. 
&  9  plates. 

Another  edition.     1785. 

Shorthand    made    easy.      London. 

1794. 

Third    edition  for   the   use   of 

schools  and  private  gentlemen.  Lon- 
don:  Symonds.     1795. 

Fourth  edition.  London.  1796. 

Short  hand  made  easy.  The  ele- 
mentary principles  of  shorthand  exem- 
plified in  a  variety  of  easy  lessons  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  that  useful  and 
elegant  art  is  attainable  in  a  few  hours- 
by  the  most  common  capacity :  the 
whole  founded  on  nature,  grammar,  and 
true  philosophy.  By  an  eminent  short- 
hand writer.  Seventh  edition.  For  the 
use  of  schools  and  private  gentlemen. 
London.  Printed  for  F.  Newbery,  cor- 
ner of  St.  Paul's,  and  H.  D.  Symonds, 
No.  20  Paternoster  row.  1801.  Price 
2s.  6d.     16  pp.  &  9  plates. 

Tenth   edition.      For   the  use- 

of  schools  and  private  gentlemen.  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  J.  Harris,  corner  of  St- 
Paul's  church  yard.  1813.  Price  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  22  pp.  &  8- 
plates. 

[The  different  editions  of  this  work  were  pub- 
lished anonymously.] 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Thomas.  Phonetic  and 
stenographic  short  hand,  a  scientific 
system  of  sound  and  sight  writing.  By- 
Rev.  Thomas  Mitchell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  York:  J.  W.  Pratt,  steam  book  and 
job  printer,  73  to  79  Fulton  street.  1876. 
109  pp. 

Mitchell,  Thomas.  Short-hand.  Pho- 
nography for  the  million.  A  new  sys- 
tem of  kyriological  phonography,  by 
Thos.  Mitchell.  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 
Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress, 
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Mitchell,  Thojiaa — Continued. 

in  the  northern  district  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. :  Al- 
exander Kirkpatrick,  printer.  1858.  64 
pp. 

Moat,  Thomas.  The  short-hand  standard 
attempted,  by  an  analysis  of  the  circle 
as  an  introductory  foundation  of  a  new 
system  of  stenography,  which  demon- 
stratively proves  that  a  speaker  can  be 
followed  with  one- third  less  inflections 
•of  the  pen  and  consequently  in  one-third 
less  time,  than  by  any  other  system  ex- 
tant. London.  1833.  ,Price  8s.  Eng. 
and  printed  title  pp.,  120  pp.  &  24 
plates.  Printed  (second)  title:  Moat's 
short-hand  standard.  London:  pub- 
lished and  sold  for  the  author,  by  T.  Tegg 
and  Sons,  73,  Cheapside. 

Molineux,  Thomas.  An  abridgement  of 
Mr.  Byrom's  universal  English  short- 
hand; or  the  way  of  writing  English  in 
the  most  easy,  concise,  regular,  and 
beautiful  manner.  Designed  for  the  use 
of  schools.  The  second  edition.  London: 
printed  for  the  editor;  and  sold  by  H. 
Lowndes,  in  Fleet  street.  1796.  (Intro- 
duction signed  by  T.  M.,  Macclesfield; 
July  23, 1796. )  54  &  22  unnumbered  pp. 
&  10  plates.    2s.  6d. 

An  introduction  to  Mr.  By- 
rom's universal  English  shorthand,  or 
the  way  of  writing  English  in  the  most 
easy,  concise,  regular,  and  beautiful 
manner.  In  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  a  young  friend.  To  which  are  added 
general  observations  on  the  short  hand 
characters,  with  appropriate  examples 
for  the  learner's  exercise.  Designed  for 
the  use  of  schools,  by  T.  Molineux. 
The  third  edition.  Printed  for  the  ed- 
itor, by  J.  Clarke,  Stockport,  and  sold 
by  Messrs.  Sael  &  Co.,  London.  1802. 
Price  ten  shillings  &  six  pence.  Eng. 
title  p.,  iv  &  104  pp.  &  20  plates. 

The  third  edition.    Printed  for 

the  editor,  by  J.  Clarke,  Stockport, 
and  sold  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Rees. 
London.  1804.  Eng.  title  p.,  iv  &  104 
pp.  &  20  plates. 

An  introduction  to  Byrom's  uni- 
versal English  short-hand.  For  the  use 
of  schools,  and  private  tuition.  By  T. 
Molineux,  many  years  teacher  of  ac- 
counts, short-hand  and  mathematics,  in 
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the  free  grammar-school  in  Macclesfield. 
The  fourth  edition.  London.  Printed 
for  the  author,  and  proprietors,  by  J. 
Wilson,  Macclesfield  ;  and  sold  by  Long- 
man, Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brovn, 
Paternoster-row.  1813.  xiii  &  90  pp. 
&  6  plates. 

The     fifth    edition.      London : 

printed  for  the  author,  and  proprietors, 
by  E.  S.  Bayley,  Macclesfield ;  and  sold 
by  Longman,  Hurst  Rees,  Orme,  and 
Brown,  Paternoster  row.  1821.  Por- 
trait, viii,  94  &  2  pp.  &  vi  plates. 

The    sixth     edition.     London ; 

printed  for  the  author  by  E.  S.  Bayley, 
Macclesfield,  &c.  1823.  viii  &  94  pp. 
&  6  plates,  with  portrait  of  Byrom. 

The  short-hand  instructor ;  or  steno- 

graphical  copy-book.  Containing  the 
short-hand  alphabet,  a  new  series  of 
elementary  lessons,  and  select  speci- 
mens. To  which  is  added,  a  supple- 
mentary plate,  comprising  a  cen- 
tenary of  the  most  useful  short-hand 
contractions,  alphabetically  arranged. 
The  whole  forming  a  complete  course 
of  instructive  exercises,  for  young  ste- 
nographers. "To  teach  the  boast  of 
stenographic  art."  By  Thomas  Moli- 
neux, author  of  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Byrom's  universal  English  short-hand. 
Macclesfield :  printed  for  the  author, 
by  J.  Wilson ;  and  sold,  in  London,  by 
Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Ormo. 
1809.  2  title  pp.,  9  &  5  pp.  &  xxi 
plates,   quarto.  m 

The    short-hand  instructor,    or 

stt nographical  copybook;  containing 
the  short-hand  alphabet,  a  new  series 
of  elementary  lessons,  and  a  variety  of 
select  specimens,  including  an  original 
poem,  entitled  "The  snow  drop,"  by 
the  author  of  "An  address  to  time." 
The  whole  adapted  to  an  introduction 
to  Byrom's  universal  English  short- 
hand. By  Thomas  Molineux.  London: 
printed  for  the  author,  by  J.  Wilson, 
Macclesfield;  and  sold  by  Longman, 
Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  Pater- 
noster row.  1813.  (Price  five  shillings.) 
10  pp.  &  21  plates. 

Another  edition,  1824. 

See  Byrom,  John,  and  Roffe,  Robert 

Cabbell. 
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Moncrieff.?  Glasgow.    1881. 

Montague.  Montague's  celebrated  sys- 
tem of  stenography  (founded  on  Tay- 
lor's). Fifteenth  thousand.  London  : 
printed  and  published  by  W.  &  H.  S. 
Warr,  63,  High  Holborn.  (Price  one 
shilling.)     11pp. 

Monteath,  J.    See  Hart,  W.  H. 

Moon,  John.  An  easy  introduction  to 
short  hand,  in  which  the  sounds  of  the 
English  language  are  analyzed  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  rational  manner  ;  combin- 
ing facility  and  expression,  with  neat- 
ness, brevity,  and  expedition;  illus- 
trated with  fifteen  plates.  By  John 
Moon.  Dover  :  printed  for  Batcheller 
&  Rigden ;  and  published  by  Longman, 
Hurst,  Rees,  Orme  &  Brown  ;  London. 
1822.    98  pp.  &  15  plates. 

Moor,  John  C.    Papers  on  short-hand,  by 
John  C.  Moor,  Sunderland. 
[In  Young  England,  vol.  II,  nos.  50, 54,  62,  71, 
85  &  86.] 

Morgan,  George  G.  W.  Short  hand  for 
dull  scholars,  in  six  easy  lessons,  or 
stenography  and  phonography  com- 
pared, and  the  best  of  both  systems 
adopted,  (improved  and  simplified,)  by 
George  G.  W.  Morgan.  Printed  by  and 
for  the  author,  742  Harrison  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  (1872.)  34  pp.  &  dia- 
gram. 

Morgan,  R.  H.  Phonographia  sef  Haw 
yn  ol  trefyn  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman.  Gan 
R.  H.  Morgan,  M.  A.,  Abermaw. 
(Wrexham,  Wales.  1876.)  Bath:  Isaac 
Pitman.     Is.  6d. 

Munson,  James  E.  The  complete  pho- 
nographer.    New  York.     1867. 

Revised    edition.    New    York: 

Harper  &  Brothers.    1877. 

The  complete    phonographer, 

and  reporter's  guide :  an  inductive  ex- 
position of  phonography,  with  its  appli- 
cation to  all  branches  of  reporting,  and 
affording  the  fullest  instruction  to  those 
who  have  not  the  assistance  of  an  oral 
teacher;  also  intended  as  a  school-book. 
Revised  edition.  By  James  E.  Munson, 
official  stenographer,  N.  Y.  superior 
court ;  law  and  general  verbatim  re- 
porter, since  1857:  author  of  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  practical  phonography,"  etc. 
and  editor  of  "Munson's  phonographic 
news."  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
11951— C  I  2 8 


Munson,  James  E. —  Continued, 
publishers,  Franklin  square.    1882.   241 
pp.:  149-188  eng. 

Lessons  in  phonography :  a  com- 
plete guide  to  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  phonography.  By  James  E. 
Munson,  author  of  The  complete  phono- 
grapher, &c.  New  York:  Oakley  &  Ma- 
son, publishers,  21  Murray  street.    1868. 

Munson's  new  classification  and  ar- 
rangement of  phonography.  The 
lengthening  principle.  Phonography 
of  the  Complete  phonographer.  Phono- 
graphic authorship.  New  York  :  James 
E.  Munson,  41  Park  Row,  1868.     12  pp. 

Revised  list  of  contractions  em- 
ployed in  Munson's  practical  phonog- 
raphy. Also  some  hints  on  phraseog- 
raphy.  By  James  E.  Munson,  author 
of  The  complete  phonographer,  New 
classification  and  arrangement  of  the 
consonant  signs  of  phonography,  Text 
book  of  practical  phonography,  Dic- 
tionary of  practical  phonography,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  New  York:  James  E.  Mun- 
son, 34  Park  Row.     1873.    12  pp. 

Dictionary  of  practical  phonography. 

Copyrighted  1874.    328  pp. 

The     dictionary     of    practical 

phonography.  By  James  E.  Munson. 
New  York.     1875.    363  pp. 

The  dictionary  of  practical  pho- 
nography. Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    1881.     328  pp. 

Munson's    system   of  phonography. 

The  phrase-book  of  practical  phonogra- 
phy, containing  a  list  of  useful  phrases 
printed  in  phonographic  outlines;  a 
complete  and  thorough  treatise  on  the 
art  of  phraseography ;  a  table  of  abbre- 
viations of  practical  phonography  in 
outlines;  exercises  for  practice  on  the 
phrases,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  By  James  E. 
Munson,  official  stenographer,  New 
York  superior  court;  law  and  general 
reporter  since  1857 ;  author  of  The  com- 
plete phonographer,  a  Dictionary  of 
practical  phonography,  etc.  New  York : 
J.  E.  Munson,  publisher,  Astor  House. 
1879.     178  pp. 

How  to  learn  shorthand  writing  rap- 
idly and  successfully.    Card  3x4  inches. 

Munson's  phonographic  reader.    New 

York :  Oakley,  Mason  &  Co.,  21  Murray 
street. 
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Nankivell,  Edward  J.,  and  Pitman,  Fred- 
erick. Price  four  pence.  Phonographic 
head-line  copy  book,  for  the  use  of 
schools  &  private  students.  Prepared 
by  Edward  J.  Nankivell,  F.  R.  H.  S., 
editor  of  "The  reporter's  magazine." 
Assisted  by  Frederick  Pitman,  esq.  ; 
who  has  kindly  revised  the  outlines. 
The  series  includes — No.  1.  Learners' 
style.  No.  2.  Corresponding  style.  No. 
3.  Reporting  style  (vocalised).  For 
key  to  outliues,  see  back  of  cover. 
London:  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster 
row.     (1882.)     Copyright. 

Nash,  M.  Stenography,  or  the  most  easy 
and  concise  method  of  writing  short- 
hand, on  an  entire  new  plan,  adapted 
to  every  capacity,  and  to  the  use  of 
schools.  By  M.  Nash.  Norwich :  printed 
by  W.  Chase  &  Co.  for  the  author. 
Sold  by  Mr.  Bew,  Pater-noster  row; 
Mr.  Egerton,  Charing  cross;  and  Messrs. 
Richardson  &  Urquhart,  under  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London.    1783.    63  pp. 

Needham,  Clement  R.  Logography ;  or, 
word  writing.  A  brief  and  legible  short 
hand.  Logography  has  a  double  mean- 
ing ;  first :  word  writing  as  distinct  from 
writing  by  letters,  second :  word  writ- 
ing, or  writing  words  as  spoken,  instead 
of  writing  something  which  only  ap- 
proaches to  the  sound  of  the  word  in- 
tended. By  Clement  R.  Needham.  Sold 
by  the  author  only,  price  2  sh.  And 
sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  Manchester, 
or  the  United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of 
24  postage  stamps.  Address  C.  R.  Need- 
ham, Montagu  street,  Collyhurst,  Old- 
ham road,  Manchester.  Manchester: 
printed  by  John  Parker  5  Cannon  street. 
1855.    26  pp. 

The  diamond  shorthand.     By  C.  R. 

Needham,  8,  Boundary  row,  Blackfriars. 
London.     (1880  ?) 

Nelson,  I.  The  parliamentary  and  for- 
ensic short-hand-writer;  by  which  140 
words  and  upwards  a  minute  on  any 
subject  can  be  written  and  read ;  for  the 
use  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  senatorial, 
professional,  and  philosophical  pur- 
suits, &c,  &c.  By  I.  Nelson,  A.  B. 
There  is  appended  a  copious  and  intelli- 
gible list  of  the  contractions  peculiar  to 
the  houses  of  parliament  and  the  courts 
of  law.  London :  published  by  the  au- 
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Nelson,  I.— Continued, 
thor,  7,  Exeter  hall.  Hot-pressed,  bound 
in  cloth,  with  law-students'  appendix, 
7s.  6d.     1836.     32  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Short-hand     writer.     London: 

Berger.     1854.     5s. 

Neville,  J.  ?     Syllabic  shorthand. 
[An  unpublished  English  system.] 

New  (The)  idea.  Shorthand:  all  about 
it.  How  long  it  will  take  to  learn  it. — 
Teacher  or  no  teacher! — How  it  will 
benefit  intellectually  and  pecuniarily  ; 
what  books  to  get. — How  to  make 
$3,000  from  30  cents.— How  to  write 
two  hundred  words  per  minute,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  By  a  New  York  reporter. 
New  York:  American  publishing  Co., 
No.  18  Wall  street,  1865.     14  pp. 

New  (A)  method  of  short  and  swift  writ- 
ing; being  the  plainest,  easiest  and 
quickest  way  of  writing  ever  yet  pub- 
lished or  invented,  notwithstanding  the 
many  attempts  made  at  it  since  the  year 
1500,  not  only  by  Mr.  Rich  and  his  numer- 
ous train  of  followers,  but  also  by  Dr. 
Wilkins,  Mr.  Shelton,  Hopkins,  Slater, 
Ridpath, Willis,  Steel,  Ramsey,  Metcalf, 
Coles,  Mason,  Lane,  and  near  40  other 
authors  now  in  print:  all  which  to- 
gether with  several  both  ancient  and 
modern  manuscripts  on  this  subject  have 
been  diligently  perused  and  studied  in 
order  to  The  compleat  finishing  of  this 
little  book;  which  how  inconsiderable 
soever  it  may  seem,  was  nevertheless 
above  20  years  composing:  to  the  end, 
that  by  consulting  all  that  has  been 
writ  on  this  art,  and  so  many  years  prac- 
tice and  study  of  it  by  the  author,  it 
might  now  (as  indeed  it  is)  at  last  be 
brought  to  its  so  long  wished  for  and 
desired  perfection,  viz.,  of  tracing  a 
moderate  speaker.  So  that  any  one  that 
seriously  compares  the  method  here  pro- 
posed, with  those  of  other  authors  and  re- 
duces it  to  practice,  will  own  it  to  be  not 
only  the  shortest,  plainest,  easiest,  and 
swiftest  method  of  writing  of  any  other 
yet  extant,  but  even  the  shortest  and 
easiest  that  possibly  can  be  invented. 
Necessary  for  all  ministers  of  state,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  lawyers,  divines, 
students,  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  trav- 
ellers, and  in  fine  all  sorts  of  persons 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  quality, 
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New  (A)  method,  &c. —  Continued, 
degree,  rank,  station,  or  condition  what- 
soever to  writedown  presently  whatever 
they  hear  or  see  done.  Diu  multum- 
que  desideratum.  The  sixth  edition. 
London,  printed  by  H.  Parker  at  the 
Bible  in  Goswell-street,  1719.  And  is 
given  gratis  at  the  place  mentioned  here- 
after in  the  end  of  the  book.  16  pp. 
[Editions  were  printed  in  1716  and  1717.] 

New  (A)  method  of  writing  a  great  deal 
in  a  little  time,  viz  as  much  in  one  min- 
ute, as  usually  takes  up  a  long  while. 
Of  singular  use  for  the  speedy  dispatch 
of  business,  for  all  ministers  of  state, 
members  of  parliament,  divines,  law- 
yers, students,  gentlemen,  ladies,  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  and  others  that  use 
their  pen.  London :  printed  by  H.  Par- 
ker in  Goswell  st.  (After  1718. )  14  &  4 
pp.  &  plates. 
[Believed  to  be  a  sparions  edition  of  Tanner.] 

New  (A)  scheme  of  short-hand  writing. 
Being  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's. Edinburgh:  printed  for  C.  El- 
liot, Parliament  square.  1783.  Where 
may  be  had,  The  universal  short-hand, 
being  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  Byrom's 
plan.     16  pp.  &  2  folded  plates. 

New  (A)  system  of  phonography,  or 
short-hand,  adapted  t©  verbatim  re- 
porting. In  this  system  every  stroke  of 
the  pen  in  reporting,  is  equivalent  to  a 
syllable  or  articulation,  which  demon- 
stratively proves  that  a  speaker  can  be 
followed  with  one-third  less  inflections 
of  the  pen,  and  consequently  in  one- 
third  less  time  than  by  any  other  sys- 
tem extant.  By  a  reporter  for  the 
press.  London:  W.  Horsell,  Aldine 
chambers,  13,  Paternoster  row.  Man- 
chester: J.  Ainsworth,  93,  Piccadilly, 
and  all  booksellers.  (About  1840. )  16 
pp.  &  plate.    4d. 

New  (A)  system  of  stenography. 

Newman,  Henry.  Aids  to  shorthand 
writing.     Gravesend.     (1869  ?) 

Newton,  C.  P.  Analysis  of  sounds,  and 
exemplification  of  some  of  the  best  sys- 
tems of  stenography  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. With  an  improved  system  of 
shorthand.  By  C.  P.  Newton,  formerly 
professor  of  mathematics  &  stenogra- 
phy in  Norwich  university.  New  York. 
1838.    16  pp. 


New  York  State  Stenographers'  Associ- 
ation proceedings.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  & 
6.  1876-8,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  and 
1883. 

Nicholas,  Abraham.  Thoographia;  or 
a  new  art  of  short-hand :  being  a  more 
natural,  grammatical,  and  easie  method 
than  any  yet  extant.  Originally  in- 
vented by  Abraham  Nicholas,  M.  A.,  en- 
larged and  published  by  Thomas  Slater : 
and  approved  of  by  the  ablest  pen-men 
in  London.  Licenced  April  1,  1692.  R. 
Midgley.  London.  Printed  and  sold 
by  Henry  Mortlock  at  the  sign  of  the 
Phenix  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and 
at  his  shop  in  Westminster-hall,  W. 
Freeman  at  the  Bible  over  against  the 
Middle  Temple-gate  in  Fleet  street,  S. 
Manship  at  the  Black  Bull  in  Cornhil, 
and  J.  Garret  at  the  south-side  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  in  Cornhil,  1692.  40 
pp.  &  15  plates. 

Nichols,  W.  A.  Nichols'  commercial 
shorthand :  a  new  system  of  short,  sim- 
ple, and  legible  writing,  based  on  the 
simplest  elements  and  principles  of 
longhand;  designed  for  the  use  of  cor- 
respondents, merchants,  book-keepers, 
clerks  and  business  people  generally. 
By  W.  A.  Nichols.  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
engraved  and  printed  by  Strobridge  & 
Co.,  for  the  author.     1879.    24  pp. 

Nicholson,  George.  Stenography;  or  a 
new  system  of  short-hand ;  included  in 
a  single  page,  and  illustrated  by  eleven 
engravings.  Printed  and  sold  by  George 
Nicholson,  Poughnill,  near  Ludlow. 
Sold  also,  in  London,  by  H.  D.  Symonds, 
Paternoster-row;  J.  Harris,  corner  of 
St.  Paul's;  J.  Lackington,  Allen,  &, 
Co.,  Finsbury-square ;  B.  Crosby  & 
Co.,  Stationer's-court ;  J.  Murray,  326, 
Oxford-street ;  Champante  &  Whitrow, 
Jewry-street,  Aldgate;  and  all  other 
booksellers.  1806.  Price  4s.  in  boards. 
2  title  pp.,  6  &  56  pp.  &  12  plates.  En- 
graved title  page  of  later  issue :  Ste- 
nography, or  a  new  system  of  short 
hand,  exhibited  on  a  single  page,  & 
illustrated  by  eleven  engravings.  By 
George  Nicholson.  London,  printed  for 
Sherwood,  Neely,  &  Jones,  Paternoster 
row. 

[Written  by  George  Nicholson,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brother  Samuel.] 
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Nightingale,  Joseph.  Stenography  on 
an  improved  plan.  ?    London.     1803. 

A  letter  to  a  friend;   containing  a 

comparative  view  of  the  two  systems  of 
short-hand  respectively  invented  by  Mr. 
Byrom  and  Dr.  Mavor.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Nightingale.  London.  Printed  by  J. 
M'Creery,  Black-horse-court.  Sold  by 
Messrs.  Gale  &  Curtis,  Paternoster-row. 
1811.     31  pp. 

Another  edition.     1814. 

Rational  stenography;  or,  short- 
hand made  easy  in  a  few  familiar  lessons, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  late 
John  Byrom,  esq.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  With 
numerous  improvements.  By  the  Rev. 
J. Nightingale,  author  of  "A compara- 
tive view  of  Mavor's  and  Byroin's  sys- 
tems," and  of  several  works  of  history 
and  general  science,  etc.  London  :  J. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Ivy  lane,  Paternoster 
row,  1823.  Portrait,  40  pp.  &  3  plates. 
[Mr.  Nightingale  wrote  the  articles  on  "short- 
hand" in  Rees's  and  in  Nicholson's  encyclo- 
pedias.] 

Noble,  James  A.  The  dot  and  dash  sys- 
tem of  shorthand,  by  James  A.  Noble. 
Price  sixpence.  167  Catherine  street, 
Doncaster.     1880.     8  pp. 

The  dot   and  dash  system  of 

shorthand.  E.  Stock,  62  Paternoster- 
row,  London.     1882. 

The  dot  &  dash  system  of  short- 
hand. By  James  A.  Noble.  Price  six- 
pence. Twenty-third  thousandth.  E. 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  row,  London,  E. 
C.  Sold  by  all  booksellers.  Inman, 
printer,  Leeds.  Entered  at  Stationers' 
hall.     (1883.)    8  pp. 

The  dot  and  dash  shorthand  reader. 

London.     1880.     6d. 

The  dot  and  dash   shorthand 

reader.  Being  an  additional  course  of 
exercises,  with  extra  grammalogues, 
terminations,  contractions,  and  phrase- 
ography.  Also  full  instructions  for 
joining  the  shorthand  characters,  so  as 
to  make  syllables  without  lifting  the 
pen.  Indispensable  for  rapid  writing. 
6d. 

Notes  and  queries.   London.    Articles  on 

shorthand.     Second  series.     1556-1858. 

Vol.   I,    pp.  152,263,303,401;  II,   393; 

in,  17,150,209,254,358;  IV,  107,206.— 
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Notes  and  queries  —  Continued. 
Third  series.  1862-1867.  Vol.  II,  p.  9.— 
Fourth  series.  1868-1873.  Vol.  I,  pp. 
126, 180, 248, 416, 495 ;  II,  1 42, 167,  539 ; 
V,  476.— Fifth  series.  1874-1879.  Vol. 
I,  pp.  126,  196,396,458;  111,24,  329,331, 
381, 454.— Sixth  series.  Vol.  II,  pp.  81, 
166, 236. 

Nye,  James.  A  short-hand  dictionary,  or 
complete  key  for  translating  short-hand 
writing,  as  practised  by  any  of  the  pres- 
ent systems:  being  an  exposition  of 
all  the  words  of  the  English  language, 
divested  of  vowels  and  otherwise  con- 
tracted, according  to  the  rules  of  steno- 
graphic orthography.  For  the  use  of 
students  and  practical  short-hand  writ- 
ers. By  James  Nye.  London:  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  and  Co.  (1838.)  Price 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  viii  & 
190  pp. 

A  new  edition.  London :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  1839.  Price  four 
shillings.     198  pp. 

O'Connor,  Michael  T.  Stenography.  A 
new  system  of  short-hand  writing, 
founded  upon  scientific  principles.  By 
Michael  T.  O'Connor,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Irish  Volunteer  newspa- 
per, requiring  only  five  marks,  viz: 
[giving  them].  New  York :  stereotyped 
and  printed  by  the  author.  1846.  42 
pp.  &  7  plates. 

Odell,  George.  System  of  shorthand.  ? 
London.     1812. 

Short-hand  attainable  in  six  les- 
sons.   London.     1818. 

Odell's  improved  system  of  short- 
hand by  which  the  nature  of  taking 
down  sermons,  lectures,  trials  etc.  may 
be  acquired  in  a  few  hours  without  the 
aid  of  a  master.  London.  Published 
by  R.  Grooinbridge,  6  Panyer  alley, 
Paternoster-row ;  and  G.  Odell,  18, 
Princess-street,  Oxford-street.  Ninth 
edition.     1835.     16  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Another  edition.     1837. 

Twenty  ninth  edition.  Lon- 
don.   (1843.) 

OdelPs    system  of  shorthand 

(Taylor  improved).  By  which  the  nat- 
ure of  taking  down  sermons,  lectures, 
trials,  speeches,  etc.,  may  be  acquired  in 
a  few  hours,  without  the  aid  of  a  master. 
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Odell,  George — Continued. 
47th edition.     London:  Groombridge& 
Sons,   5,  Paternoster  row.     (1858.)    16 
pp.  &  4  plates. 

Forty-eighth  edition.     London 

1860. 

Fiftieth  edition.    London.    1866. 

Fifty-fourth  edition,  with  supple- 
ment. New  York:  O.  A.  Roorbach  jun. 
102  Nassau  street.  16  pp.  &  4  plates. 
Supplement,  16  pp.  &  4  plates.     1867. 

Fifty -ninth  edition.  (Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seventh  thousand.) 
London:  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Pa- 
ternoster row.  16  pp.  &  4  plates. 
(Price  8d.) 

Sixty-second  edition,  with  a  sup- 
plement. New  York:  Happy  Hours 
Company.  No.  1  Chambers  street.  16 
pp.  &  4  plates. 

Sixty-fourth  edition,  with  sup- 
plement. New  York:  O.  A.  Roorbach, 
jun.     16  pp.  &  4  plates. 

New  Testament  in  Taylor's  system 

of  shorthand.     (1843.)    Cloth,  15s. 

A  supplement  to  Odell's  system  of 

short-hand,  (Taylor  improved)  contain- 
ing exercises,  and  other  useful  informa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to 
further  perfect  themselves  in  the  art; 
being  a  continuation  of  the  above  popu- 
lar treatise.  London :  Groombridge  & 
Sons,  5,  Paternoster  row.  16  pp.  &  4 
plates.     (Price  8d.) 

Ogle,  John.  The  allamode  shorthand. 
Contractus  breviatus  or  shorthand  short- 
ned.  Being  the  most  swift  and  easy 
method  of  short  writing  that  ever  ap- 
peared to  ye  world,  which  after  sixteen 
years'  practice  is  now  brought  into  this 
easy  method  to  encourage  ye  weakest 
capacity,  who  in  a  few  weeks,  only  by 
ye  help  of  this  small  book,  may  attain 
to  this  excellent  art  of  short  writing  as 
fast  as  a  man  can  speak.  By  John  Ogle, 
and  now  written  by  Saml.  Ogle.  About 
25  pp.  of  manuscript. 

Oliphant,  Mahlon.  Hand-book  of  linear 
phonography,  or  shorthand  for  the  peo- 
ple. In  three  parts.  By  Mahlon  Oli- 
phant, West  Branch,  Iowa.  Daven- 
port, Iowa:  Griggs,  Watson  &  Day, 
printeis,  1871.     32  pp.  &  10  plates. 

Oliver,  William.  Gurney's  system  of 
short  hand  adapted  to  the  various  profes- 


Oliver,  William — Continued. 

sions,  arts  and  sciences,  simplified  & 
otherwise  greatly  improved  by  William 
Oliver,  shorthand  writer  and  teacher  of 
shorthand.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years 
the  principal  assistant  of  Messrs.  Gur- 
ney,  short-hand  writers  to  the  houses  of 
parliament,  and  the  various  government 
departments.  "  Lo !  here  a  line  confines 
a  Tully 's  rage,  Or  Livy  's  empire  stretch'd 
o'er  half  a  page ;  Poetic  fires  in  narrow 
limits  dwell,  And  learned  oceans  slum- 
ber in  a  shell."  Birmingham.  Printedfor 
the  author  &  sold  by  Wrighton  &  Bell, 
New  street.   (1852.)  33pp.   Price 2s.  6d. 

Orme,  Henry.  A  system  of  short-hand 
writing,  for  the  use  of  students  and 
others,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to- 
wards such  a  simplicity  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  art,  as  may  render  every  one 
capable  of  becoming  his  own  instructor. 
By  Henry  Orme.  Edinburgh :  printed 
for,  and  sold  by  Alexander  Ross,  30, 
Horse  Wynd;  the  booksellers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  college,  J.  Sutherland, 
9,  Calton  street ;  and  R.  M'Phun,  Tron- 
gate,  Glasgow.    1824.    12  pp. 

OsgOOdby,  W.  W.  Law  stenography.  A 
brief  explanation  of  a  system  of  pho- 
netic short-hand,  based  upon  Pitman, 
especially  adapted  to  law  reporting. 
Copyright,  1877.  by  W.  W.  Osgoodby. 
(Rochester,  N.  Y.)    4  pp. 

Rules  for  phrasing  on  single  strokes. 

Word     signs     and     contractions. 

(Rochester  style  of  phonography.) 
(Rochester,  N.  Y.     1880.?)    4  pp. 

Ostell,  T.    See  Symonds,  H.  D. 

Otypies  and  ographies. 
[In  National  Magazine,  New  York.    Vol.  VT, 
p.  525.] 

Oxley,  Thomas.  Facilography,  or  a  sys- 
tem of  easy  and  expeditious  writing, 
with  a  system  of  stenography.  London. 
1811. 

Facilography,  or,  a  system  of 

easy,  expeditious  writing,  entirely  new, 
applicable  to  all  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  characters  completely  adapt- 
ed to  conciseness  and  currency  in  com- 
bination, expressing  every  word  with- 
out the  omission  of  a  single  letter,  in 
half  the  space  and  in  one  third  the  time 
required  for  common  running  hand, 
comprised  and  rendered  attainable  in 
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Oxley,  Thomas  —  Continued, 
six  lessons,  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
accounts,  correspondence  and  memo- 
randums of  the  merchant  and  man  of 
business,  where  both  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch are  indispeusibly  requisite,  and 
to  expedite  the  preparations  in  manu- 
script, and  other  exertions  of  the  man 
of  letters.  To  which  is  added  an  ap- 
pendix, shewing  by  an  easy  and  com- 
prehensive method,  how  the  same  is 
applicable  as  a  universal  system  of  ste- 
nography, fully  demonstrating  the  su- 
perior elegance,  lineality,  legibility,  and 
dispatch,  in  rules  peculiarly  and  admir- 
ably suited,  to  free  from  every  ambigu- 
ity, this  important  science.  To  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  students  at  law,  di- 
vinity, &c,  to  reporters  and  every  per- 
son in  the  habit  of  making  notes  for 
memorandums  or  business,  this  stenog- 
raphy will  be  found  highly  deserving 
of  preference  for  its  complete  adapta- 
tion to  follow  the  most  rapid  speaker. 
The  whole  treatise  as  a  system  of  expe- 
ditious and  short  writing,  combining 
information  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  now  extant.  Illustrated  by  nu- 
merous examples,  on  nine  elegantly  en- 
graved copper  plates.  Dedicated  to  the 
honorable  Sir  William  Garrow,  his 
majesty's  attorney  general.  By  Thomas 
Oxley,  author  of  several  fugitive  pieces, 
essays  &c.  moral  and  philosophical; 
and  master  of  a  mathematical  and  com- 
mercial academy.  The  second  edition. 
London  :  printed  by  J.  C.  Kelly,  Hounds- 
ditch,  published  by  J.  Hatchard,  190, 
Piccadilly ;  W.  Clark  and  Sons,  law  book- 
sellers, Portugal  street,  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 
Rodwell  and  Martin,  46,  New  Bond 
street ;  J.  Booth,  Duke  street,  Portland 
Chapel;  J.  M.  Richardson,  23,  Corn- 
hill,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange;  E. 
Wilson,  corner  of  the  Royal  Exchange ; 
and  Gale  and  Fenner,  Paternoster  row. 
1816.     4,  iii,vi  &  50  pp.  &  8  plates. 

Packard,  Christopher  Columbus.  Chain- 
lightning  phonemetry  or  the  pack-art 
system  of  the  breaths  and  sounds  of  the 
human-articulations.  Intended  spe- 
cially for  stenographic  or  sbort  hand 
writing,  by  Christopher  Columbus 
Packard,  Parish  of  Plaquemines,  Lou- 
isiana, U.  S.  A.,  1878.  64  pp. 
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Palmer,  John.  A  new  scheme  of  short- 
hand ;  being  an  improvement  upon  Mr. 
Byrom's  universal  English  short-hand. 
By  John  Palmer.  London :  printed  for 
J.  Johnson,  No.  72,  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard.    1774.    xvi  &  176  pp.  &  9  plates. 

Parker,  Thomas.  The  parliamentary  sys- 
tem of  short  hand  simplified,  curtailed 
&,  improved  from  the  original  plans  of 
Mason  and  of  Gurney,  after  many  years 
experience.  By  Thomas  Parker.  Price 
eightpence.  London.  Effingham  Wil- 
son, Royal  Exchange.  1833.  21  pp.  & 
10  plates. 

Second  edition.     Price  eighteen- 

pence.  London  :  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave 
Maria  lane.  1834.  Eng.  title,  xii  &  33 
pp.,  incl.  10  plates. 

Third  edition.     London.     1841. 

Parker,  William.  A  new  system  of  short- 
hand, more  easy  of  attainment  and 
transcription  and  one  third  briefer 
than  the  most  popular  system  extant, 
by  William  Parker,  esq.,  B.  A.  Trin. 
Coll.,  Dub.  Price  $1.25.  (18—.)  20 
pages,  partly  writcen. 

Parkhurst,  Henry  M.  Phonographic  vo- 
cabulary, P  to  D  inclusive.     1849. 

The  stenophonographer.    Upon  the 

basis  of  Pitman's  phonography,  with 
the  circular  vowel  scale  of  July,  1851. 
By  Henry  M.  Parkhurst.  Printed  and 
published  by  Henry  M.  Parkhurst, 
(short  hand  writer  and  law  reporter,) 
No.  121,  Nassau  street,  New  York  City. 
1870.     148  pp. :  125-148  appendix. 

Introduction  to  stenophonography. 

(187-.)    (Incomplete.;    32  pp. 

Parsons,  Alfred.  A  new  and  easy  system 
of  shorthand.  By  Alfred  Parsons.  (Late 
teacher  of  Pitman's. )  Johnston  street, 
Commercial  road,  London,  E.     (1875.) 

Passmore,  William.  Passmore's  short- 
hand in  a  day.  By  the  author  of  a 
compendium  of  evangelical  theology. 
Price  sixpence.  Teacher.  [Diagram 
of  alphabet.]  Revised  edition.  Lon- 
don :  Elliot  Stock.  New  York :  Messrs. 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  Price  25 
cents.  All  rights  reserved.  (1871.)  16 
lith.  pp. 

Elucidator.     (Same  title  as  above.) 

(1871.)     12  pp.  letterpress  and  1  lith. 

Phonology       and       phonography. 

Teacher.     Croydon.     1877. 
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Passmore,  William—  Continued. 

Passmore's    shorthand    pictorially 

taught.  Price  sixpence.  London.  Will- 
iam Hunt  &  Co.,  12,  Paternoster  row. 
All  rights  reserved.     2  &  16  pp. 

Patterson,  Robert.  The  reporter's  assist- 
ant ;  being  an  exposition  of  the  report- 
ing style  of  phonography,  by  Robert 
Patterson.  Philadelphia:  published 
by  E.  Webster,  68  South  Third  street. 
1849.    52,  inch  16  eng.  pp. 

Early  instruction  in  phonography. 

[In  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia.   Vol.  CIV,  p.  301.] 

See  Sharpless,  T. 

Peachey,  David  Augustus.  Shorthand 
shortened,  being  a  combination  of  the 
best  principles  contained  in  the  steno- 
graphic systems  of  Willis  (1602),  Shel- 
ton,  Barmby  (1700),  Gurney  (1753),  By- 
rom,  Mavor  (1789),  Taylor,  Rees  (1795), 
Harding,  Gawtress,  Odell,  Pitman,  and 
others.  Propounded  by  David  Augus- 
tus Peachey,  at  Bristol,  in  1858,  and 
since  extensively  used  for  verbatim 
note-taking.  Anecdotal  experiences  of 
old  reporters  are  appended.  London  : 
Thomas  Murby,  32,  Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street,  E.  C.  Northampton  :  A. 
V.  Dicey,  printer,  Parade.  1882.  68 
pp.     Is.  6d. 

Peacock,  Anthony.  A  methodical  sys- 
tem, &c.     London.     1826. 

A  methodical  system  of  short- 
hand in  which  the  principles  of  the  art 
are  clearly  explained  and  the  learner  di- 
rected to  its  attainment  by  progressive 
lessons :  particularly  designed  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  self- tuition.  By 
Anthony  Peacock,  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. (Second  edition.)  London: 
printed  for  the  author :  and  sold  by  J. 
Souter,  St.  Paul's  church-yard ;  Chap- 
pel,  Royal  Exchange;  Jeffreys,  Sun 
street,  Bishopsgate ;  and  most  book- 
sellers.    (1827?)    63  pp.  &  3  plates. 

Another  edition,  1828. 

Pearson,  C.  F.  Pitman's  phonography 
in  theory  and  practice  ;  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered before  the  shorthand  writers'  asso- 
ciation, London,  by  C.  F.  Pearson. 
(Bath :  Isaac  Pitman.      1868.)    2d. 

Peck,  Francis.  ?     1779. 

Peirce,  Alfred.  Stenographic  chart. 
Fifth  edition.    Improved  and  corrected, 


Peirce,  Alfred  —  Continued, 
by  Alfred  Peirce.     New  York  and  Bos- 
ton :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Joseph  H.  Fran- 
cis.    1858. 

Pennsylvania  State  stenographers'  as- 
sociation proceedings. 

Pen's  (The)  dexterity  compleated,  or  Mr. 
Riche's  shorthand  now  perfectly  tau ght, 
which  in  his  lifetime  was  never  done 
by  anything  made  public  in  print,  be- 
cause it  would  have  hindered  his  prac- 
tice. London  :  printed  by  T.  Milbourn,. 
for  H.  Eversden,  bookseller,  under  the 
Crown  tavern  in  West  Smithfield,  where 
are  to  be  sold  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalms  engraven,  printed  in  the  same 
character,  and  for  T.  Jener,  at  Gresham 
College,  who  also  sells  the  same.     1669. 

Perkins.  Perkins's  cryptography ;  or,  the 
most  concise,  swift  system  of  short- 
hand. London:  published  by  F.  Hurst, 
65,  St.  Paul's  church-yard.  1833.  16 
pp.     Price  6d. 

Pernin,  A.  J.  The  phonographic  in- 
structor. A  complete  system  in  five 
lessons.  The  simplest  and  most  rapid 
short-hand  method  in  use.  By  Prof. 
A.  J.  Pernin,  member  of  the  Iustitut 
st^nographique  des  deux  raondes  of 
Paris,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
France.  Detroit  :  Calvert  Lithograph 
&  Eng.  Co.,  1877.     84  lith.  pp. 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  Pernin,  member 

of  the  Institut  st^nographique  des  deux 
mondes  of  Paris.  Second  edition.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber, 1877.     Ill  pp. 

Pernin,  A.  J.,  and  Mainville,  A.  Treat- 
ise on  abbreviations,  written  entirely  in 
phonographic  characters,  for  the  use  of 
reporters,  in  the  French  system  of  pho- 
nography, by  Professors  A.  J.  Pernin  & 
A.  Mainville,  members  of  the  "Institut 
st^nographique  des  deux  mondes "  of 
Paris.  Chicago:  August,  1878.  95 lith. 
pp. 

Pernin,  Helen  M.  (Mrs.)  The  little  pho- 
nographer,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
young  beginners.  Preparatory  to  the 
larger  course.  By  Helen  M.  Pernin. 
Detroit,  Michigan  :  Detroit  Lithograph 
Co.,  1877.     15  lith.  pp. 

Pernin's   phonographic    instructor : 

an  adaptation  to  the  English  of  the  Du- 
ployan  French  method.    Third  edition. 
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Pernin,  Helen  M.  (Mrs.)  — Coutinued. 


M.   Pernin,  Detroit, 
52  pp.    Paper,  50e. ; 


Published  by  H. 
Michigan.  1882. 
cloth  $1.00. 

Pernin's  practical  reporter.  A  com- 
plete guide  to  verbatim  reporting. 
Compiled  and  published  by  H.  M.  Per- 
nin. Detroit,  Mich. :  O.  S.  Gulley  print- 
ing house,  12,  14  &  16  Larned  street 
east.     1882.     126  pp.     $1.50. 

See  Pernin,  A.  J. 

Petree,  Henry.  ?    1621. 

Philadelphia.  Report  made  to  the 
board  of  controllers  of  public  schools  of 
the  first  school  district  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  subject  of  phonography,  by  the 
special  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  read  April  11,  1854,  and  with 
accompanying  documents.  Ordered  to 
be  printed.  Philadelphia.  Crissey  & 
Markley,  printers,  Goldsmiths'  hall,  Li- 
brary street.     1854.    50  pp. 

London  &.  Bath.     1855.     32  pp. 

Phillips,  C.     See  Weston,  James. 

Phonetic  corresponding  society,  list  of, 
for  1H48.     London.     1848. 

Phonetic  society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land for  1 849  and  subsequently .  London. 

Phonographic  (The)  almanac,  diary,  and 
annual  for  1878.  Sheffield:  M.  Hurst, 
23,  Church  street.  London:  F.  Pit- 
man, 20,  Paternoster  row.  Manches- 
ter: John  Hey  wood,  143,  Deansgate. 
1878.     32  pp. 

Phonographic  (The)  alphabet  in  rhyme. 
Published  by  G.  W.  Somerville,  18,  Prin- 
cess street,  Carlisle.     1874. 

Phonographic  birthday  book.  London : 
F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  row.     ( 1882. ) 

Phonographic  (The)  literary  society  re- 
ports.    London.     1858. 

Phonographic  (The)  teacher,  an  essay 
on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Pit- 
man's phonography.     London.     1847. 

Written    in    accordance    with   the 

ninth  edition.    By  Sunergos.    London  : 
F.  Pitman.     1853.     Price  Is.     64  pp. 

A  prize  essay  on  the  best  method  of 

teaching  Pitman's  phonography.  Third 
edition.     1867.     Izak  Pitman,  Bath. 

By  Sunergos.  Fifth  edition.  Lon- 
don: F.  Pitman.  Bath:  I.  Pitman. 
Price  six  pence.     48  pp. 

Sixth  edition.     1877. 
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Phonographic  tracts.  Issued  by  Isaac 
Pitman,  Bath :  Advantages  of  phonog- 
raphy ;  A  persuasive  to  tho  study  and 
practice  of  phonography,  1867;  Pho- 
netic shorthand.  From  the  Smithson- 
ian report;  Phonographic  literature; 
Phonography  as  an  aid  to  education; 
Phonography  for  all;  what  it  is,  what 
it  does,  and  how  to  learn  it.  1856 ;  Pho- 
notypy  and  phonetic  shorthand ;  Short- 
hand for  literary  purposes.  Uses  of  pho- 
nography ;  The  want  of  the  age.  1859 ; 
&c,  &c. 

Phonography. 

[In  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  Edinburgh. 

Vol.  LT,  p.  211.] 
[In   the   Western   Journal   and  Civilian,   St. 

Louis.    Vol.  m,  p.  231.] 

Phonography-  Works  printed  in  Isaac 
Pitman's  system  of  phonography  or 
some  modification  of  it : 

Adventures  of  a  shorthand  writer,  in  easy 
reporting  style  of  phonography,  freely 
vocalized.  Second  edition.  S.  Y.  Futt, 
St.  Paul's  road,  Fisherton,  Salisbury. 
(187-.) 

Mmtfs  fables,  in  words  of  one  syllable 
in  the  learner's  style  of  phonography. 
44  pp.     1873. 

Almanac  for  1883  in  phonography,  embel- 
lished with  small  photographic  views, 
&c.  G.  Dunn,  Primrose  road,  Wood- 
ford, Essex. 

Bacon,  Francis.  Essays,  moral,  econom- 
ical &  political,  by  Francis  Bacon, 
with  a  memoir  of  the  author.  Litho- 
graphed in  the  reporting  style  of  pho- 
nography by  A.  Steele.  Glasgow.  1867. 
189  pp. 

Bible  (The  Holy),  containing  the  old  and 
new  testaments :  translated  out  of  the 
original  tongues ;  and  with  the  former 
translations  compared  and  revised  by 
his  majesty's  special  command.  Ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  churches.  Printed 
in  the  corresponding  style  of  phonetic 
shorthand.  London :  F.  Pitman,  20, 
Paternoster  row.  Bath :  I.  Pitman. 
1867.     158.,  roan  ;  20s.,  morocco. 

See,  also,  Book  of  proverbs,  Book 

of  psalms,  Gospels,  New  testament,  Pen- 
tateuch. 
Blackie,  John  Stuart.     On  self-culture,  in- 
tellectual, physical,  and  moral.     A  vade 
mecum  for  young  men  *  and  students. 
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Phonography  —  Continued. 
By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Reprinted  from  the  fourth  edition  by 
permission  of  the  author,  in  phonetic 
shorthand.  London:  F.  Pitman,  pho- 
netic depot,  20,  Paternoster  row,  E.  C. 
Bath  :  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  institute. 
1875.     117  pp.     2s.  6d.  in  cloth. 

Bob  Bullinger's  rose  coloured  spectacles. 
A  tale,  in  the  reporting  style  of  phonog- 
raphy.    Price  3d. 

Book  (The)  of  common  prayer.  A.  Steele 
&  Co.     Glasgow. 

Book  (The)  of  common  prayer.  Litho- 
graphed in  the  reporting  style  of  phonog- 
raphy. By  James  Butterworth.  Lon- 
don:  Fred.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster 
row.     1865.     107  pp. 

Book  (The)  of  common  prayer  and  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  and  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  united 
church  of  England  and  Ireland,  to- 
gether with  the  psalter  or  psalms  of 
David,  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or 
said  in  churches.  Printed  in  phonetic 
shorthand.  London :  Fred.  Pitman,  20, 
Paternoster  row.  Bath:  Isaac  Pit- 
man, Phonetic  institute.    1869.    184  pp. 

London :    F.  Pitman,  20,    Paternos. 

ter  row,  E.  C.     312  pp. 

Book  (The)  of  common  prayer  and  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Together  with  the  psalter,  or 
psalms  of  David.  (Lithographed  in 
phonography,  by  T.  A.  Reed.)  London. 
Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  row.  1853.  224 
lith.  pp. 

Book  (The)  of  common  prayer,  in  the  cor- 
responding style.    London  and  Bath. 
(186-.)    4s.  6d. 

Book  of  proverbs.     1866. 

Book  (The)  of  proverbs  in  the  reporting 
and  in  variousstylesof  the  art — learners' 
business,  corresponding  and  reporting, 
— each  opening  of  the  book  displaying 
one  style.  Lithographed  by  I.  Pitman. 
London  and  Bath. 

Book  (The)  of  proverbs,  lithographed  in 
phonetic  shorthand.  By  James  Butter- 
worth.  From  the  authorized  version. 
London:  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster 
row,  E.  C.    48  pp. 
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Book  of  psalms.    London  and  Bath.    1853. 

Book  (The)  of  psalms  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  In  phonetic  shorthand.  Lon- 
don.    1865.     87  &  360  pp. 

Book  (The)  of  psalms,  in  phonetic  short- 
hand. Written  in  accordance  with  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  "Manual  of  pho- 
nography." London:  Fred.  Pitman, 20, 
Paternoster  row.  William  White,  36, 
Bloomsbury  street.  Bath:  I.  Pitman, 
Phonetic  institution.  1856.  143  pp. 
Is. 

Book  (The)  of  psalms,  lithographed  in 
phonetic  shorthand.  By  James  Butter- 
worth.  Reporting  style.  From  the  au- 
thorized version.  London  :  F.  Pitman, 
20,  Paternoster  row,  E.  C.    1865.    95  pp. 

Book  (The)  of  psalms,  translated  out  of  the 
original  Hebrew  ;  and  with  the  former 
translations  diligently  compared  and  re- 
vised, byhis  majesty's  special  command. 
In  the  corresponding  style  of  phonogra- 
phy. London:  F.  Pitman,  20  Pater- 
noster row.  Bath :  Isaac  Pitman,  Pho- 
netic institute.     1876.     160  pp. 

Brougham,  Henry.  The  pleasures  of  sci- 
ence. By  Lord  Brougham.  In  the  cor- 
responding and  reporting  styles,  under- 
lined with  longhand.  London :  F.  Pit- 
man, 20  Paternoster  row.    1866. 

In  the  easy  and  advanced  styles 

of  phonography,  with  key  in  longhand. 
London:  F.  Pitman.     2d. 

Brown,  John.  Rab  and  his  friends.  Glas- 
gow. A.  Steele  &  Co.,  draughtsmen, 
lithographers,  and  printers,  79  Mitchell 
street. 

Bunyan,  John.  The  pilgrim's  progress 
from  this  world  to  that  which  is  to 
come :  delivered  under  the  similitude  of 
a  dream.  By  John  Bunyan.  Litho- 
graphed in  phonetic  shorthand.  Lon- 
don :  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  row, 
E.C.     (1866.)    208  pp. 

The  narrative  of  the  pilgrim's 

progress  from  this  world  to  that  which  is 
to  come.  By  John  Bunyan.  Printed  in 
the  corresponding  sty le  of  phonography . 
London :  F.  Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  20 
Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  Bath:  Isaac 
Pitman,  Phonetic  institute.  1876.  176 
pp. 
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Church  (The)  service,  containing  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  the  proper  lessons, 
and  the  New  testament,  in  an  easy  re- 
porting style.  London  and  Bath.  6s. 
&8s. 

Clay's  (Henry)  reply  to  Mr.  Mendenhall,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  him, 
by  Mr.  M.,  of  a  petition,  praying  him  to 
emancipate  his  slaves,  in  Kentucky. 
Written  in  the  reporting  style  of  pho- 
nography. Dyer  &  Webster,  phono- 
graphic rooms,  66  South  Third  street, 
Philadelphia.  Sold  at  25  cents.  8  eng. 
&  8  printed  pp. 

.Clowes,  John.  The  great  householder, 
being  a  course  of  seventeen  sermons  on 
St.  Matthew,  chap.  21,  verses  33  to  41, 
preached  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
John,  Manchester,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Clowes,  M.  A.,  rector.  In  the  easy  re- 
porting style  of  phonography.  Price 
8d.  London :  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternos- 
ter row.  South  Shields :  J.  Butterworth, 
1,  Winterbottom  street.     64  pp. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.  The  ancient 
mariner  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  in 
phonography.  Carlisle:  George  W. 
Somerville,  18  Princess  st.  (1875.)  20 
pp. 

Collection  (A)  of  fables,  selected  from  the 
best  writers  of  all  nations.  144  pp.  2s. 
6d. 

[Vol.  IV  of  the  Phonographic  library  published 
by  the  Phonographic  guild,  London,  insti- 
tuted 1856.] 

Cowper,  William.  The  poetical  works  of 
William  Cowper.  Printed  in  phonog- 
raphy or  phonetic  shorthand,  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath. 
Lithographed  by  John  Thomas,  Rose 
hill,  Hands  worth,  Birmingham.     1875. 

CraiJc,  Dinah  Maria.  John  Halifax,  gen- 
tleman. By  Miss  Muloch.  Printed  in 
phonography.  By  permission.-  Lon- 
don: F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  row, 
E.  C.  Bath :  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic 
institute,  Parsonage  lane.  (In  two  vol- 
umes.)   Vol.1,  248  pp.  ;  vol.  II,  264  pp. 

Dawson,  George.  Ill-used  men.  A  lect- 
ure by  the  late  George  Dawson,  esq. 
In  the  reporting  style.  London:  F. 
Pitman. 

Delate  on    the  Irish  church  bill  in  the 
house  of  lords,  14th,  15th,  17th  and  18th 
June,  1869.     Printed  in  the  reporting 
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style  of  phonography,  with  a  key  to  tho 
introductory  speeches.  Second  edition. 
London :  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster 
row,  E.  C.  Bath:  Isaac  Pitman,  Pho- 
netic institute,  Parsonage  lane.  1871. 
333  pp. 

Derby's  conversations  on  the  parables. 
1871. 

Dickens,  Charles.  Pickwick  papers.  In 
the  easy  reporting  style  of  phonography . 
London  :  F.  Pitman.     1883. 

Eight  sermons  by  eminent  preachers,  in 
the  reporting  style.  A  collection  from 
the  first  series  of  the  "  Phonographic 
pulpit."     London  :  Fred.  Pitman. 

Extracts.  Nos,  1,  2,  and  3.  Correspond- 
ing style.  London :  F.  Pitman.  Bath: 
I.  Pitman. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  The  vicar  of  Wake- 
field, by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  An  exercise 
in  phonography,  in  the  several  styles 
of  the  art,  from  the  learners'  to  the  re- 
porting style  ;  to  be  written  by  the 
pupils  in  shorthand  from  a  typic  repre- 
sentation of  tlje  shorthand  form  of  each 
word.  By  Isaac  Pitman.  Bath :  I. 
Pitman.  London :  Fred.  Pitman.  1869. 
178  pp. 

Printed  in  phonography.  Lon- 
don :  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  row. 
160  lith.  pp. 

In    the    easy   reporting  style. 

London:  F.  Pitman.     2s. 

Selections  from  Goldsmith's  poetical 

works.  Corresponding  style.  London : 
F.  Pitman.     (1867.)    4d. 

Gospel  (The)  of  St.  John.  Easy  reporting 
style. 

Gospel  (The)  of  St.  Matthew.  Easy  re- 
porting style. 

Gray,  A.  A.  (Miss).  Laura ;  or,  the  only 
way  to  be  happy  is  to  be  useful,  and 
Edward's  dream ;  or,  good  for  evil.  By 
Miss  A.  A.  Gray.  London  and  Bath. 
(1849.)    9d. 

Gray,  Thomas.  Elegy  written  in  a  coun- 
try churchyard.  By  Thomas  Gray.  In 
phonography.  Corresponding  style. 
Interlinear  translation.  London:  Fred. 
Pitman.     1866.      16  pp. 

Grindon,  Leo  H.  Extracts  from  "Life: 
its  nature,  varieties,  and  phenomena." 
By  Leo  H.  Grindon.  Written  in  the 
corresponding  style    of   phonography. 
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By  James  Butterworth.   London :  Fred. 
Pitman.     1866.     233  pp. 

The  little  things  of   nature.        By 

Leo  H.  Grindon.  Written  in  the  re- 
porting style.  London:  Fred. Pitman. 
1866. 

The  little  things  of  nature :  con- 
sidered especially  in  relation  to  the  di- 
vine benevolence,  by  Leo  H.  Grindon, 
author  of  "Life,  its  nature,  varieties  & 
phenomena,"  "The  Manchester  flora," 
"British  and  garden  botany,"  &c. 
Printed  in  phonography.  London :  F. 
Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  row,  E.  C. 
1876.     64  pp. 

The  little  things  of  nature.    By 

L.  H.  Grindon.  Brief  reporting  style. 
London:  F.  Pitman.     Is. 

Guthrie,  Thomas.  The  city,  its  sins  and 
sorrows,  being  a  series  of  sermons  from 
Luke  19, 41.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guth- 
rie, D.  D.,  author  of  "  Pleas  for  ragged 
schools,"  etc.  Lithographed  in  phonetic 
shorthand.  London,  E.  C. :  F.  Pitman, 
20  Paternoster  row.  Glasgow :  A.  Steele 
&  Co.,  79  Mitchell  street.     86  pp. 

Holcombe,  W.  H.  The  sexes  here  and  here- 
after, by  W.  H.  Holcombe,  M.  D.\  author 
of  "Our  children  in  heaven,"  etc. 
Printed  in  phonography.  London :  F. 
Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  row,  E.  C. 
Bath:  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  insti- 
tute, Parsonage  lane.     1871.     154  pp. 

The  other  life.    By  W.  H.  Holcombe, 

M.  D.,  author  of  "Our  children  in 
heaven,"  "The  sexes  here  and  here- 
after," etc.  Printed  in  phonography. 
London  :  Fred.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster 
row,  E. C.  Bath:  Isaac  Pitman,  Pho- 
netic institute.     1871.     161  pp. 

Holland,  H.  W.  A  condensed  report  of  14 
lectures  on  mental  culture  by  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  Holland,  Wesleyan.  Printed  by 
permission.  Published  by  E.  Cham- 
berlain (teacher  of  shorthand)  Hands- 
worth  phonetic  institute,  Lozells  road, 
Birmingham.     80  pp. 

Published  by  the  editor  of  the 

"Phonographic  standard",  written  in 
the  corresponding,  easy  reporting  and 
brief  reporting  styles. 

Hough,  Lewis.  A  shepherd's  autobiogra- 
phy. By  Lewis  Hough,  M.  A.  Litho- 
graphed in  the  reporting  style  of  pho- 
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nography.     London  :  F.  Pitman,  20  Pa- 
ternoster row,  E.  C.   (1866.)    16  pp. 

Shot    in    the    back :    a    tale.      By 

Lewis  Hough,  M.  A.  (Written  in  the 
corresponding  style,  vocalized,  of  pho- 
nography.) Price  2d.  London:  F. 
Pitman,  20  Paternoster  row.  1867.  16- 
pp. 

Ten  pounds  reward.      A   tale,   by 

Lewis  Hough,  M.  A.  Lithographed  in 
the  reporting  style  of  phonography.  By 
James  Butterworth.  Price  2d.  Lon- 
don :  F.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  row,  E. 
C.     (1867.)     16  pp. 

Entered  for  the  plate :    a  tale,  by 

Lewis  Hough,  M.  A.  (Lithographed  in 
the  reporting  style  of  phonography  by 
James  Butterworth.)  London:  F.  Pit- 
man, 20  Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  (1869.) 
16  pp. 

Ten  pounds,  and  other  tales,  in  the 

corresponding  style  of  phonography. 
London:  F.  Pitman.  Bath:  I.  Pitman. 
43  pp.     6d. 

Hughes,  Thomas.  Tom  Brown's  school 
days.  London:  F.  Pitman.  1883.  3s. 
6d. 

Irving,  Washington.  The  legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.  By  Washington  Irving. 
In  the  reporting  style  of  phonography, 
with  printed  key  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 
London  :  F.  Pitman,  20  &  21  Paternoster 
row.  Bath :  I.  Pitman,  Phonetic  insti- 
tute.    (1883.)    64  pp.    6d. 

Johnson,  Samuel.  Rasselas,  or  the  prince 
of  Abyssinia.  By  Dr.  Johnson.  In  the 
reporting  style.  London  and  Bath. 
1867.    Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

Kenealy,  (Dr.)  A  report  taken  from  the 
Times  of  Dr.  Kenealy's  speech  on  the 
Tichborne  case,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  the  23d  of  April, 
1875,  written  upon  a  large  sheet  in  the 
reporting  style  of  phonograph  y,  by  John 
H.  Watson. 

Lambe,  (Dr.)  Diet.  Extracts  from  Dr. 
Lambe's  "Report  on  regimen  in  chronie 
diseases,"  published  in  London,  1815, 
with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Edward 
Hare,  C.  S.  I.,  inspector-general  of  the 
hospitals,  Bengal  army.  Written  in  the 
corresponding  style  of  phonography. 
By  Isaac  Pitman.  London :  F.  Pitman, 
20,  Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  Bath:  Isaac 
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Phonography — Continued. 

Pitman,  Phonetic  institute.  1869.  176 
pp. 

Leap  (A)  year  wooing.     3d. 

Letters  of  illustrious  persons,  elucidating 
sundry  events  in  general  history.  Com- 
piled from  ancient  MSS.  and  other  rare 
materials.  Compiled,  written  and  lith- 
ographed by  Charles  Gahagan.  8,  Nut- 
ford  place,  London.     184  pp.      3s. 

[Vol.  I  of  the  Phonographic  library  published 
by  the  Phonographic  guild,  London,  insti- 
tuted 1856.] 

Literary  extracts  from  the  best  authors. 
A.  Steele.     Glasgow.     1863. 

Lord's  (The)  prayer,  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  apostle's  creed,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-third  psalm.  Writ- 
ten in  phonography  by  Thomas  Tatton. 
Dublin.  1870.  A  card.  (The  phonog- 
raphy written  in  a  circle  the  size  of  a 
three  penny  piece.) 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babbington.  Biogra- 
phies of  Atterbury,  Bunyan,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  Pitt.  Written  in  the  re- 
porting style,  with  key  in  phonetic  spell- 
ing. London:  F.  Pitman.  Bath:  I. 
Pitman.     1868.     3s.  &  3s.  6d. 

Another  edition.     1870. 

Critical  and  historical  essays  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by 
Lord  Macaulay.  Printed  in  phonogra- 
phy. London:  Fred.  Pitman,  Phonetic 
depot,  20,  Paternoster  ro w,  E .  C .  Bath : 
Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  institute.  1870 . 
463  pp. 

Milton,  John.  Milton's  Paradise  lost,  in 
the  corresponding  style.    1871. 

Milton's    poems    in    phonography. 

Gateshead:  W.  Gregory,  Askew  road, 
Teams.  London:  J.  Pearce  &  Co.,  5 
Grover's  hall  court,  Poultry. 

Moody,  D  wight  L.  D.  L.  Moody's  sermon 
"The  jailer's  question  answered." 
Written  in  phonography  by  J.  Thomas. 

More,  Thomas.  Utopia  or  the  happy  re- 
public. A  philosophical  romance  by 
Sir  Thomas  More.    92  pp.    2s. 

[Vol.  II  of  the  Phonographic  library  published 
by  the  Phonographic  guild,  London,  insti- 
tuted 1856.] 
Muloch,  Miss.     See  Craik,  Dinah  Maria. 
New  (A)  edition  of  the  book  of  psalms,  in 
the  corresponding  style  of  phonography. 
London :  F.  Pitman.    Bath :  I.  Pitman 
(1880?) 
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Phonography  —  Continued. 

New  Testament  (The)  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  in  phonetic  short- 
hand. See  Manual  of  phonography, 
8th  edition.  London :  Fred.  Pitman, 
Queen's  Head  passage,  Paternoster  row, 
1849.    286  pp. 

London  :  Fred.  Pitman,  Phonetic  de- 
pot, 20,  Paternoster  row.    1850.    286  pp. 

New  Testament  (The)  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  phonetic  short- 
hand. See  Manual  of  phonography, 
9th  edn.  London,  Fred.  Pitman,  Pho- 
netic depot,  20,  Paternoster  row,  Bath, 
Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  insttn,  1,  Albion 
place.  Glasgow,  White,  85,  Dundas 
street.     1853.    4  &  380  lith.  pp. 

New  Testament  (The)  lithographed  in  the 
reporting  style  of  the  eleventh  edition 
of  phonography.  By  James  Butter- 
worth.  London,  Bath,  and  North 
Shields.     384  lith.  pp. 

New  Testament  (The)  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ,  in  phonography. 
London:  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster 
row.     480  pp. 

New  Testament  (Phonographic)  (with  nu- 
merous illustrations).  Published  by 
Fred.  Pitman,  London,  20,  Paternoster 
row.  Printed  for  Littlejohn  &  Steele, 
Glasgow.     1863. 

Old,  (The)  old  story.    4d. 

Pentateuch  (The),  or  five  books  of  Moses. 
Written  in  phonetic  shorthand,  by  J. 
Butterworth.  From  the  authorized  ver- 
sion.    1866.    48  pp. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.  The  gates  ajar. 
London :  F.  Pitman.  Bath :  I.  Pitman. 
1871. 

Phonographiana ;  collected  from  the  pho- 
netic literature  issued  during  the  first 
20  years  of  the  writing  reform.     3s.  6d. 
[Vol.  VI  of  the  Phonographic  library  published 
by  the  Phonographic  guild,  London,  insti- 
tuted 1856.] 

Phonographic  Christmas  casket.  A.  Steele. 
Glasgow. 

Phonographic  (A)  tartar.  London  :  F. 
Pitman.    3d. 

Proverbs.     See  Book  of  proverbs. 

Psalms  of  David  in  meter.    A.   Steele, 
Glasgow,  1865. 
[See,  also,  Book  of  psalms  and  New  (A)  edition.  J 

Richmond,  Legh.  The  dairyman's  daugh- 
ter. By  Legh  Richmond,  M.  A.  In  the 
corresponding  style.     London:  F.  Pit- 
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Phonography  —Continued, 
man.     Bath:  I.  Pitman.     1867.    Is.  & 
Is.  6d. 

Bomulus  and  Tarquin.  First  written  in 
Italian  by  the  Marquis  Virgilio  Malvezzi 
and  now  (1637)  taught  in  English  by  I. 
C.  L.  Phonographicised  in  1859  by 
Charles  Gahagan.  110  pp.  2s.  3d. 
[Vol.  V  of  the  Phonographic  library  published 
by  the  Phonographic  guild,  London,  insti- 
tuted 1856.] 

"Saved  by  a  dream"  in  the  corresponding 
style  of  phonography.     16  pp. 

Scott,  Walter.  Waverley,  or  'tis  sixty 
years  since,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  bart. 
Lithographed  in  phonetic  shorthand. 
London,  E.  C. :  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternos- 
ter row.  Glasgow  :  A.  Steele  &  Co.,  79 
Mitchell  street.     (1868).     124  pp. 

' '  Sealed  (The)  packet,  and  what  was  in  it " 
in  the  reporting  style  of  phonography. 
London:  F.  Pitman.  South  Shields: 
James  Butterworth,  1,  Winterbottom 
street.     16  pp. 

Selected  readings  in  phonography.  A. 
Steele  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 

Selections.  In  the  reporting  style.  No.  1. 
Character  of  Washington,  speech  of 
Canning,  etc.  With  key.  No.  2.  Ad- 
dress of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  etc.  No.  3. 
Max  Miiller  on  national  education.  1876. 

Selections  from  the  early  British  poets. 
2s.  6d. 

[VoL  IEE  of  the  Phonographic  library  pub- 
lished by  the  Phonographic  guild,  London, 
instituted  1856.] 

Sermon  (The)  on  the  mount.  Lithographed 
in  the  reporting  style  of  phonography. 
By  James  Butterworth.  Price  2d.  Lon- 
don :  F.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  row,  E. 
C.     16  pp. 

Corresponding  style. 

Shakespeare,  William.  The  dramatic 
works  of  William  Shakespeare.  Printed 
in  phonography  or  phonetic  shorthand, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  of 
Bath.  Lithographed  by  John  Thomas, 
Rose  hill,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. 
Printed  by  Frederick  Grew,  105£  Dale 
end,  Birmingham.     1875. 

Pearls  from  Shakspere.  In  the  cor- 
responding style  of  phonography.  Lon- 
don :  F.  Pitman. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel.  Heaven  and  its 
wonders,  from  things  heard  and  seen. 
By  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Lithographed 


Phonography—  Continued, 
in  the  corresponding  style  of  phonogra- 
phy by  F.  Pitman.    320  pp.    2s. 

Swift,  Jonathan.  Gulliver's  travels  into 
several  remote  regions  of  the  world.  By 
Dean  Swift.  Printed  in  phonography. 
London :  Fred.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster 
row,  E.  C.  Bath :  Isaac  Pitman,  Pho- 
netic institute,  Parsonage  lane.  1871. 
284  pp. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Enoch  Arden,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  poet  laureate.  Piqua,  O. : 
M.  J.  Stoll,  187-. 

Todd,  John.  The  student's  manual:  de- 
signed by  specific  directions  to  aid  in 
forming  &  strengthening  the  intellect- 
ual &  moral  character  &  habits  of  stu- 
dents in  every  profession.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Todd,  author  of  "  Truth  made  sim- 
ple," "  Lectures  to  children,"  &c.  Writ- 
ten in  the  reporting  style  of  Pitman's 
phon'y  by  A.  Steele.  London :  F.  Pit- 
man, 20,  Paternoster  row.  Glasgow  : 
A.  Steele  &  Co.,  79  Mitchell  street. 
(1866.)    286  pp. 

Two  original  stories,  never  beforCpub- 
lished,  entitled  "A  broken  spirit"  and 
"The  fairy  lock,"  lithographed  in  the 
easy  reporting  style  of  phonography. 
F.  Fyfe. 

Webster,  Henry.  Messrs.  Bird  wood  &  Co. 
By  Henry  Webster.  Reporting  style. 
London:  F.  Pitman.    2d. 

Phonography;  what  it  is.  Cincinnati. 
1856. 

Phonography,  or  writing  of  sounds.  See 
De  Stains,  V.  D. 

Pitman,  Benn.  Manual  of  phonography. 
By  Benn  Pitman.  Phonographic  in- 
stitute. (Cincinnati.)  (1855.)  Partly 
eng.  on  stone. 

Manual  of  phonography,  by  Benn 

Pitman.  Phonographic  institute,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  1856.  vi,  91  &  22  unnum- 
bered pp. :  partly  eng.  on  stone. 

The  phonographic  manual.  Ed- 
ited and  engraved  by  Benn  Pitman. 
Phonographic  institute,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(1857.)    122  pp. :  partly  eng.  on  stone. 

The  manual  of  phonography.  By 

Benn  Pitman.  Phonographic  institute, 
Cincinnati,  O.  1860.  144  pp. :  partly 
relief  copper  plate.    $1. 

The  phonographic  reader.     Edited 

and  engraved  by  Benn  Pitman.   Phono- 
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Pitman,  Berni — Continued. 

graphic  institute,  Cincinnati,  O.  (1855?) 
32  pp.  eng.  on  stone  &  22  pp.  letterpress. 

■ The  phonographic  reader.  Ded- 
icated to  Townsend  Sharpless,  esqr.  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices in  re-establishing  phonography  as 
one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  Phila- 
delphia high  school.  By  Benn  Pitman. 
Phonographic  institute,  Cincinnati,  O. 
1856.     Eng.  on  stone. 

The  phonographic  reader.     By 

Benn  Pitman.  Phonographic  institute, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (1860.)  32  pp.  relief 
copper  plate.     25  cents. 

The  (second)  phonographic  reader. 

Edited  and  engraved  by  Benn  Pitman. 
Phonographic  institute,  Cincinnati,  O. 
1856. 

Second  phonographic  reader. 

By  Benn  Pitman.  Phonographic  inst., 
Cincinnati.  (1860.)  32  pp.  relief  cop- 
per plate.    25  cents. 

The  phrase  book.  By  Benn  Pit- 
man. Phonographic  institute,  Cincin- 
nati. Eng.  on  stone  with  interleaved 
letterpress. 

Another  edition.    Phonographic 

institute,  Cincinnati,  O.  (1861.)  93pp. 
relief  copper  plate.    $1. 

The  book  of  psalms.      In  phonetic 

shorthand.  Phonographic  institute, 
Cincinnati,  O.    Eng.  on  stone. 

History  of  short  hand.     Edited  and 

engraved  by  Benn  Pitman.  Phono- 
graphic institute,  Cincinnati,  O.  1856. 
80  pp.  eng.  on  stone. 

The  teacher.     A  treatise  on  the  best 

method  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
phonography.  By  Benn  Pitman.  Pho- 
nographic institute,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(1856.)    95  pp.  eng.  on  stone. 

Manners.    Extracted  (by  permission) 

from  the  Illustrated  manners  book. 
Benn  Pitman,  Cincinnati,  O.  (1857.) 
Eng.  on  stone. 

The    declaration  of  independence. 

Large  lith.  sheet.     1859. 

1864. 

1883.     Relief  copper  plate.     15 

cents. 

-  The  battle  of  Waterloo.  By  E.  S. 
Creasy.  Phonographic  institute,  Cincin- 
nati. (1860.)  35  pp.  relief  copperplate. 
25  cents. 
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Pitman,  Benn  —  Continued. 

The  phonographic  instructor.      By 

Benn  Pitman.  Phonographic  institute, 
Cincinnati,  0.  (1860.)  48  pp.:  partly 
relief  copper  plate. 

Reporter's  first  reader.       By  Benn 

Pitman,  Fonografik  institut,  Sinsinati. 
(1860.)  31  pp.  relief  copper  plate  and 
large  table.     25  cents. 

The  reporter's  companion.     By  Benn 

Pitman.  Phonographic  institute,Cincin- 
nati.  (1861.)  Partly  relief  copper  plate. 

Phonographic  institute,  Cin- 
cinnati. 1872.  176  pp.:  partly  relief 
copper  plate. 

Defendant's  testimony  in  the  case  of 

A.J.  Graham  vs.  Benn  Pitman;  inequity. 
Phonographic  institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  (1864.)  86  pp. :  many  shorthand 
illustrations. 

Suggestions  for  the  practical  &  theo- 
retical completion  of  phonography,  in 
respect  to  order,  harmony,  simplicity, 
brevity  and  legibility.  By  Benn  Pit- 
man. Phonographic  institute,  Cincin- 
nati.    1866.     11  pp.  &  3  plates. 

Plain  talk.     By  C.  F.   Spurgeon. 

Engraved  in  phonography  by  Benn  Pit- 
man. Phonographic  institute,  Carlisle 
buildings,  Cincinnati,  O.  (1870.)  52  pp. 
eng.  on  stone.    50  cents. 

The  phonographer's  song.     Sheet. 

Pitman,  Benn,  and  Howard,  Jerome  B. 
The  phonographic  dictionary.  Contain- 
ing the  reporting  outlines  for  upward  of 
thirty  thousand  words;  embracing  every 
useful  word  in  the  language,  and  a  large 
number  of  proper  and  geographical 
names,  legal,  scientific  and  technical 
terms,  etc.  By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome 
B.  Howard.  Cincinnati:  Phonographic 
institute.  1883.  231  pp.  Relief  cop- 
per plate  with  letterpress  key.     $2.50. 

Pitman,  Benn,  and  Prosser,  R.  P.  The 
reporter's  companion.  By  Benn  Pitman 
and  R.  P.  Prosser,  A.  B.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Phonographic  institute.  (1853.)  127  pp.: 
partly  eng.  on  stone. 

The  reporter's  manual  and  vocabu- 
lary. By  Benn  Pitman  &  R.  P.  Pros- 
ser, A.  B.  Cincinnati :  published  by  the 
authors.  Phonographic  institute,  cor. 
Fifth  &  John ;  1854. 

"Cincinnati :  published  by  Benn 

Pitman;   Phonographic   institute,  cor. 
*  Fifijh  &  John ;  1855. 
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Pitman,  Frederick.  Pitman's  reporter's 
reading  book,  in  the  reporting  style  of 
phonography.  With  a  printed  key,  the 
lines  numbered  for  ready  reference. 
(1867. )    92  pp.  letterpress  &  88  lith.  pp. 

Pitman's     reporter's     reading 

book,  in  the  reporting  style  of  phonog- 
raphy :  containing  specimens  of  the  va- 
rious styles  of  composition  which  the 
reporter  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
write.  With  a  printed  key :  the  lines 
numbered  for  ready  reference.  New 
edition.  London  :  F.  Pitman,  20,  Pa- 
ternoster row,  E.  C.  147  pp.  letterpress 
&  147  lith.  pp. 

Learning  to  report.  By  F.  Pit- 
man, editor  of  the  "Shorthand  maga- 
zine." Price  Is.  6d.  Cloth,  2s.  Lon- 
don: F.  Pitman,  20  &  21,  Paternoster 
row,  E.  C.  (1883.)  viii  &  132  pp.  let- 
terpress &  4  lith.  pp. 

See  Nankivell,  Edward  J. 

Pitman,  H.  Notes  on  the  history  of  short- 
hand.    1879. 

Pitman,  Isaac.     Stenographic  sound 
hand,  by  Isaac  Pitman.    London:  Sam 
uel  Bagster,  at  his  warehouse  for  bibles 
testaments,  prayer  books,  lexicons,  &c. 
in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  No 
15,  Paternoster  row.     Also  sold  by  the 
author,  Wotton  Underedge ;  and  by  all 
booksellers.     Price  four-pence.     (1837.) 
12  pp.  &  2  plates. 

Phonography  or  writing  by  sound, 

being  also  a  new  &  natural  system  of 
short  hand.  Invented  &  drawn  by  I. 
Pitman,  5,  Nelson  place,  Bath.  Price 
one  penny.  Mounted  ©n  canvass  & 
bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  with  two  chap- 
ters from  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  5  &  Rev.  21) 
as  additional  exercises,  Is.  S.  Bagster, 
15,  Paternoster  row.  1840.  Eng.  cop- 
per plate,  7x8£  in. 

[The  plate  was  printed  early  in  the  same  year, 
with  changes  in  certain  vowel  signs  indicated 
on  the  margins.  1 

Phonography,   or   writing   by 

sound;  being  a  natural  method  of  writ- 
ing, applicable  to  all  languages,  and 
a  complete  system  of  short-hand.  By 
Isaac  Pitman,  5,  Nelson  place,  Bath. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.  London: 
Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  15,  Paternos- 
ter row.     1840.     Price  8d.     24  pp. 

(Third  edition,  Dec.  1840.)     38 

large  octavo  pp.:  25-38  eng.  on  wood.  2s. 


Pitman,  Isaac — Continued. 

Phonography  and  shorthand.   A 

natural  method  of  writing  all  lan- 
guages by  signs  that  represent  their 
sounds.  By  Isaac  Pitman.  Fourth 
edition,  50,000  copies.  Price  one  penny. 
London,  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  1841. 
Sheet  10|x9  inches,  printed  on  both 
sides. 

—  A  manual  of  phonography  or 

writing  by  sound ;  a  natural  method  of 
writing  all  languages  by  one  alphabet, 
composed  of  signs  that  represent  the 
sounds  of  the  human  voice :  adapted  also 
to  the  English  language  as  a  complete 
system  of  shorthand,  briefer  than  any 
other  system  and  by  which  a  speaker 
can  be  followed  verbatim,  without  the 
use  of  any  arbitrary  marks,  beyond  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  By  Isaac  Pit- 
man. Fifth  edition  ;  improved.  Lon- 
don :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  15,  Pater- 
noster row.     1842.     16  pp. 

(Pocket  edition.)  Fifth  edi- 
tion, improved.  Seventieth  thousand. 
London:  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  15, 
Paternoster  row.     1842.     64  pp. 

(School  edition.  Abridged  from 

the  "pocket  edition"  for  the  use  or 
British,  national  and  charity  schools.) 
Fifth  edition,  improved.  London  :  Sam- 
uel Bagster  &  Sons,  15,  Paternoster  row. 
1843.     24  pp.     3d. 

A  manual  of  phonography,  by 

Isaac  Pitman.  Third  American  edi- 
tion, with  additions.  (Copyrighted.) 
New  York :  printed  and  published  by 
John  Donlevy,  105,  Fulton  street.  1844. 
[Printed  hoth  in  8vo  &  16mo.] 

Phonography.     Sixth    editiou. 

London.     1844.     Quarto  sheet.     6d. 

People's  edition.     1844.     Is. 

Seventh  edition.    Published  by 

Isaac  Pitman,  at  the  Phonographic 
institution,  5,  Nelson  place,  Bath; 
and  at  the  Phonographic  and  phono- 
typic  depot,  1,  Queen's  Head  passage, 
Paternoster  row,  London.  Edinburgh, 
John  Johnstone,  Hunter  square ;  Dub- 
lin, S.  B.  Oldham,  8,  Suffolk  street; 
Paris,  M.  Degetau  et  cie,  12,  Place  de  la 
Bourse ;  Boston,  Andrews  &  Boyle, 
339,  Washington  street.    1845.  64  pp.  Is. 

With  an  appendix  on  the  ap- 
plication of  phonography   to    foreign 
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languages.     By  A.  J.  Ellis.      Seventh 
edition.     London.     1845.    64  pp.  j    ap- 
pendix 36  pp.    2s. 

Eighth  edition.     London  :  Fred 

Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  1,  Queen's 
Head  passage,  Paternoster  row.  Bath  : 
Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  institution,  5, 
Nelson  place      1847.    72  pp.     Is.  6d. 

Ninth  thousand  of  the  eighth 

edition.  London  and  Bath.  1848.  72  pp. 

Twenty-fifth  thousand  of  the 

eighth  edition.  London  and  Bath.  1849. 
72  pp. 

Thirtieth  thousand  of  the  eighth 

edition.  London  and  Bath.  1849.   72  pp. 

Thirty- third    thousand    of  the 

eighth  edition.  London  and  Bath.  1851. 
72  pp. 

Ninth  edition.   One  hundred  and 

twenty-fifth  thousand.  London:  Fred. 
Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  20,  Paternoster 
12  pp.  Is.  6d. 
edition.  One  hundred 
thousand.    London  and 


row.     1852.    ' 

Ninth 

and  thirtieth 
Bath.     1853. 

Ninth    edition 

and  thirty-fifth  thousand. 
Bath.     1853.    72  pp. 

Ninth  edition.  One  hundred  and 

fortieth  thousand.     London  and  Bath. 
1855. 

Tenth  edition. 

and  fiftieth    thousand. 
Bath.     1857.    ,72  pp. 

Tenth  edition. 

and  fifty-fifth  thousand 

Tenth  edition. 

and  sixtieth  thousand. 
Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  20,  Paternoster 
row,  E.  C.  William  White,  36  Blooms- 
bury  street,  W.  C.  Bath:  Isaac  Pitman, 
Phonetic  institute.   1860.   72  pp.  Is.  6d. 

Eleventh  Edition.    London  and 

Bath.    1862.    72  pp. 
Eleventh    edition.      One    hun- 
dred   and    seventy-seventh   thousand. 
London  and  Bath.     1863. 

Eleventh  edition.    One  hundred 

and  eightieth  thousand.     London  and 
Bath.   1864. 

—  Eleventh   edition.      One    hun- 
dred and  eighty- fifth  thousand.     Lon- 
don and  Bath.   1865. 
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London  and 


One  hundred 
London  and 

One  hundred 

1858.    72  pp. 

One  hundred 

London:  Fred. 


Pitman,  Isaac  —  Continued. 

Twelfth  edition.    Two  hundred 

and  twentieth  thousand.    London  and 

Bath.   1868.  72  pp. 

Two    hundred     and    thirtieth 

thousand.  London  and  Bath.  1871. 
72  pp. 

Two  hundred  and  fortieth  thou- 
sand. London :  Fred.  Pitman,  Phonetic 
depot,  20,  Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  Bath  : 
Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  institute.  1871. 
72  pp. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 

thousand.     London  and  Bath.   1875. 

Two    hundred    and    ninetieth 

thousand.  London  and  Bath.  1875. 
(Entered  at  Stationers'  hall. ) 

Three     hundredth     thousand. 

London  and  Bath.     1876.   64  pp. 

Three  hundred  and  twentieth 

thousand.   London  and  Bath.    1878. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth  thousand.  London  and  Bath. 
1879. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 

thousand.   London  and  Bath.   1880. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety- 
fourth  thousand.  London  and  Bath. 
1883.  64  pp. 

The  reporter's  book,  or  phonography 

adapted  to  verbatim  reporting.  Bath. 
1843. 

Published  by  Isaac  Pitman,  at 

the  Phonographic  institution,  5,  Nel- 
son place,  Bath ;  also  by  S.  Bagster  & 
Sons,  15  Paternoster  row,  London :  and 
sold  by  all  booksellers.  1848.  36  pp. 
Is. 

Fourth  edition.   London.    1854. 

The  phonographic  class-book.     An 

improved  edition,  adapted  to  the  fifth 
edition  of  Phonography.  Bath:  pub- 
lished by  Isaao  Pitman,  at  the  Phono- 
graphic institution,  5,  Nelson  place. 
London :  S.  Bagster  &  Sons,  15,  Pater- 
noster row.  Sold  by  all  booksellers, 
and  by  phonographic  lecturers  and 
teachers.     1844.    24  pp. 

The  phonographic  class-book, 

adapted  to  the  sixth  edition  of  phonog- 
raphy. Bath:  Pitman.  London:  Bag- 
ster.    1844.     24  lith.  pp. 

Another  edition.     1845. 

Phonographic  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.     1846. 
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Pitman,  Isaac  — Continued. 

The    reporter;     or,    phonography 

adapted  to  verbatim  reporting.  By- 
Isaac  Pitman.  Published  by  Isaac  Pit- 
man, at  the  Phonographic  institution, 
5,  Nelson  place,  Bath,  and  at  the  Pho- 
nographic and  phonotypic  depot,  1, 
Queen's  Head  passage,  Paternoster  row, 
London.  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  pho- 
nographic lecturers,  and  teachers.  1846. 
79  pp.,  partly  lith.    2s. 

The  reporter's  companion:  an 

adaptation  of  phonography  (ag  devel- 
oped in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  "Man- 
ual" of  the  system,)  to  verbatim  report- 
ing. By  Isaac  Pitman.  Third  edition. 
London :  Fred  Pitman,  Phonetic  depot, 
1,  Queen's  Head  passage,  Paternoster 
row.  1849.  88  pp.  Price  two  shillings 
and  sixpence. 

Fourth    edition.     Eighteenth 

thousand.    1853. 

Thirty-fourth  thousand.     1866. 

96  pp. 
The  phonographic  reporter  or 

reporter's  companion;  an  adaptation  of 
phonography  to  verbatim  reporting. 
By  Isaac  Pitman.    Bath.     1869. 

Forty-third  thousand.     London 

and  Bath.     1870.    96  pp. 

Forty-fifth  thousand.     1871. 

Fiftieth  thousand.     1872. 

Fifty-third  thousand.    London 

and  Bath.     1873. 

Sixty- ninth  thousand.     London 

and  Bath.     1876.     96  pp. 

One  hundred  and  second  thou- 
sand. London  and  Bath.  1882.  96  pp. 
2s.  6d. 

One  hundred  and  tenth  thousand. 

London  and  Bath.     1882.    96  pp. 

Exercises  in  phonography.    Designed 

to  conduct  the  pupil  to  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art.  (Formerly 
called  The  phonographic  class  book.) 
By  Isaac  Pitman.  London  :  Fred.  Pit- 
man, Phonetic  depot,  1,  Queen's  Head 
passage,  Paternoster  row.  Bath :  Isaac 
Pitman,  Phonetic  institution,  5,  Nelson 
place.      1847.     32  pp. 

Twenty -fourth  thousand  of  the 

eighth  edition.  London  and  Bath.  1848. 
32  pp. 

Sixteenth  thousand  of  the  eighth 

edition.  Philadelphia:  price  20  cts. 
1849.     16  &  8  pp. 
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Exercises  in  phonography.     A 

course  of  reading  lessons  on  phonetic 
shorthand.  By  Isaac  Pitman.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ninth  edition  of  Pho- 
nography. London  and  Bath.  1853. 
48  pp. 

Exercises  in  phonography  de- 
signed to  conduct  a  pupil  to  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  art.  By  Isaac 
Pitman.  Fifty  sixth  thousand  of  the 
eighth  edition.  London:  Fred  Pitman, 
Phonetic  depot,  20,  Paternoster  row. 
1861.    32  pp.    6d. 

Exercises    in    phonography :    a 

series  of  graduated  writing  exercises, 
illustrative  of  the  principles  of  the  art, 
as  developed  in  the  "Manual  of  pho- 
nography." Adapted  to  the  latest 
edition.  London  &  Bath.  1871.  Price 
one  penny.      16  pp. 

Thirty-sixth  thousand.       1874. 

16  pp. 

One  hundred  and  sixth  thousand. 

1879. 

One    hundred    and    fifty-sixth 

thousand.  London  &  Bath.  1882. 
Price  one  penny.     16  pp. 

History  of  shorthand. 

[In  the  Phonotypic  journal  for  the  year  1847, 
Volume  6,  pp.  53-58,  213-218,  269-274,  282-292, 
317-343,  343-382,  389-428:  pp.  413-428  lith.] 

A    history    of    shorthand.     By 

Isaac  Pitman.  Written  in  phonogra- 
phy. London :  Fred  Pitman,  Phonetic 
depot,  20,  Paternoster  row.  1852.  167 
pp. 

A  history  of  shorthand.  By  Isaac 

Pitman.  Reprinted  from  the  Phonotypic 
journal,  1847.  Second  edition.  Writ- 
ten in  the  corresponding  style  of  pho- 
nography. London:  F.  Pitman,  Pho- 
netic depot,  20  Paternoster  row,  E.  C. 
Bath:  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  institute, 
1868.     192  pp.     3s.,  3s.  6d.,  and  4s. 

The      phonographic      copy      book. 

[With  the  phonographic  alphabet  on 
the  cover.]     London  and  Bath.     (1849.) 

The    phonetic  shorthand   alphabet. 

London  and  Bath.     (1849.) 

A  phonographic    and   pronouncing 

vocabulary  of  the  English  language. 
By  Isaac  Pitman.  London:  Fred  Pit- 
man, Phonetic  depot,  20,  Paternoster 
row.     1850.    iv  and  295  pp. 
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Pitman,  Isaac  —  Continued. 

Second  edition.   London.    1852. 

Third    edition.       London    and 

Bath.     1867.     336  pp. 

A  phonetic  shorthand  &  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. By  Isaac  Pitman,  inventor  of 
phonography,  a  system  of  phonetic 
shorthand,  based  on  the  sounds  of 
speech  and  the  science  of  phonetics. 
London:  F.  Pitman,  phonetic  depot, 
"20,  Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  Bath :  Isaac 
Pitman,  Phonetic  institute.  1878.  vi 
&  344  pp. 

A  phonetic  shorthand  and  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. By  Isaac  Pitman,  inventor  of 
phonography,  a  system  of  phonetic 
shorthand,  based  on  the  sounds  of 
speech  and  the  science  of  phonetics. 
Fifth  edition.  London:  F.  Pitman, 
Phonetic  depot,  20,  Paternoster  row, 
E.  C.  Bath:  Eizak  Pitman,  Phonetic 
institute.   1883.     vi  &  277  pp. 

The  phonographic  instructor.    Ninth 

edition.     London.     1852. 

The  phonographic  instructor:  a 

course  of  lessons  in  phonetic  shorthand. 
By  Isaac  Pitman.  Ninth  edition.  Two 
hundred  and  twentieth  thousand.  Lon- 
don :  Fred  Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  20, 
Paternoster  row.  Bath:  Isaac  Pitman, 
Phonetic  institution.  Glasgow:  Oli- 
phant  and  White,  240,  George  street. 
1853.     32  pp. 

Ninth   edition.     Two  hundred 

and  twenty-fifth  thousand.     1854. 

Tenth  edition.    London.    1857. 

• The  phonographic  teacher.  Lon- 
don.    1853. 

Tenth  edition.    Two  hundred 

and  fiftieth  thousand.     1857.     32  pp. 

The  phonographic  teacher :    a 

guide  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  phonetic  shorthand.  By  Isaac 
Pitman.  Tenth  edition.  Two  hundred 
and  seventieth  thousand.  London :  F. 
Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  20  Paternoster 
row,  E.  C.  William  White,  36  Blooms- 
bury  street,  W.  C.  Bath:  Isaac  Pitman, 
Phonetic  institute.   1860.    32  pp. 

Eleventh  edition.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-fifth  thousand.     1862. 

Eleventh  edition.     Three  hun- 
dred and  tenth  thousand.     1863. 
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Eleventh  edition.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fifth  thousand.     1866. 

Twelfth  edition.  Three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-fifth  thousand.     1868. 

Twelfth  edition.  Four  hun- 
dred and  tenth  thousand.  London :  F. 
Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  20,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.  C.  Bath  :  Isaac  Pitman,  Pho- 
netic institute.     1869.     32  pp. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 

thousand.     1871. 

Four    hundred     and    thirtieth 

thousand.     1871. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-fifth 

thousand.     1871. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-fifth 

thousand.    1874. 

Revised  edition.     Four  hundred 

and  ninetieth  thousand.  London  and 
Bath.    1874.    32  pp. 

Revised  edition.  Five  hundredth 

thousand.     London  and  Bath.     1875. 

Revised  edition.     Five  hundred 

and  sixtieth  thousand.  London  and 
Bath.    1876.    32  pp. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-sixth 

thousand.     1879. 

Revised  edition .    Seven  hundred 

and  ninety-fourth  thousand.  London : 
F.  Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  20  Pater- 
noster row,  E.  C.  Bath:  Isaac  Pitman, 
Phonetic  institute.  1882.  32  pp.  (Price 
6d.) 

Revised  edition.   Eight  hundred 

and  tenth  thousand.  London  and  Bath. 
1882.     32  pp. 

Questions  on  the  manual  of  phonog- 
raphy.    London.     1854. 

Questions    on    Isaac    Pitman's 

manual  of  phonography.  Adapted  to 
the  tenth  edition.  London :  F.  Pitman. 
Bath :  I.  Pitman.    30  pp. 

Eleventh  edition.     1863. 

Eleventh  edition.     1864. 

The    phonographic    reader.     Bath. 

1857. 

Tenth  edition.     London.     1858. 

The    phonographic    reader :    a 

series  of  papers  in  phonetic  shorthand. 
By  Isaac  Pitman.  Eleventh  edition. 
London :  F.  Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  20 
Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  Bath :  Isaac  Pit- 
Phonetic  institute.     1864. 
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Twelfth  edition.     1869. 

In  the  corresponding  styh 

a  key.     London.     1880.     47  pp. 

The  phonographic  phrase  book 

don.     1859. 

The  phonographic  phrase  hook, 

with  the  graminalogues  of  the  reporting 
style  of  phonography.  By  Isaac  Pit- 
man.   London  and  Bath.    1862.     48  pp. 

1866.    48  pp. 

London:    Fred.  Pitman,  20  Pa- 
ternoster Row,  E.  C.     Bath :  Isaac  Pit- 
.  man*  Phonetic  institute.    1868.     96  pp. 
9-56  lith. 

The  phonographic  phrase  book. 

By  Isaac  Pitman.  London:  F.  Pitman, 
Phonetic  depot,  20  Paternoster  row,  E. 
C.  Bath:  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  insti- 
tute.    1874.     48  pp. 

London  and  Bath.     1875. 

London  and  Bath.     1877. 

London  and  Bath.    1881.   48  pp. 

Price  one  shilling. 

Compend   of    phonography.     Bath. 

1862. 

A  compendium  of  phonography, 

or  phonetic  shorthand,  containing  the 
alphabet,  grammalogues,  and  principal 
rules  for  writing.  By  I.  Pitman.  Lon- 
don and  Bath.    1864.    One  penny.    6  pp. 

Penny  edition.  For  use  in  schools 

and  as  a  pocket  companion.  A  com- 
pendium of  phonography,  or  phonetic 
shorthand;  containing  the  alphabet, 
grammalogues,  and  principal  rules  of 
writing.  By  Isaac  Pitman.  London: 
Fred.  Pitman.  Bath :  I.  Pitman.  1865. 
4  pp. 

A  compend    of    phonography. 

Hundredth  edition.     1874. 

A  compend  of  phonography,  or 

phonetic  shorthand ;  containing  the  al- 
phabet, grammalogues,  and  principal 
rules  for  writing.  By  Isaac  Pitman. 
Hundred  and  thirty-eighth  thousand. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.  London : 
Fred.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  row,  E. 
C.  Bath:  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  in- 
stitute.   1880.     Price  one  penny. 

Supplement  to  the  tenth  edition  of 

the  Manual  of  Phonography.  1862.  4  pp. 

Revised  edition  of  the  supple- 
ment to  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Manual 
of  phonography.     1862.    4  pp.    • 


Pitman,  Isaac  — Continued. 

Brief  writing.    A  paper  read  at  the 

British  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science,  Bath,  1864,  by  Isaac  Pit- 
man; together  with  the  grammalogues 
of  phonography,  Max  MUller's  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  of  phonetic 
spelling,  etc.     Id. 

The  reporter's  assistant ;   a  key  to 

the  reading  of  the  reporting  style  of 
phonography.     1867.     86  pp. 

The    reporter's    assistant    and 

learner's  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  pho- 
nography :  a  key  to  the  reading  of  the 
reporting  style  of  phonography,  and  a 
course  of  lessons  for  learners  in  short- 
hand outlines.  By  Isaac  Pitman. 
Second  edition.  London :  Fred.  Pit- 
man, 20  &  21  Paternoster  row,  E.  C. 
Bath :  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  institute 
1883.  (Entered  at  Stationers' hall.)  79 
pp.     Is. 

A  summary  of  phonography,  with 

the  grammalogues  and  principal  rules 
for  writing.    London  and  Bath.    (1868.) 

Reporter's  reading  book  in  the  re- 
porting style  of  phonography.  London. 
1868. 

— —  The  phonographic  railway  phrase 
book.    1869.    20  pp. 

The    phonographic    railway 

phrase  book ;  an  adaptation  of  phonog- 
raphy to  the  requirements  of  railway 
business  and  correspondence.  By  Isaac 
Pitman.  Third  edition.  1874.  London: 
F.  Pitman.  Bath :  I.  Pitman.  Price  6d. 
24  pp. 

Reporting  exercises :  intended  as  a 

companion  to  the  phonographic  report- 
er, or  reporter's  companion.  London 
and  Bath.    1872.     30  pp. 

— * Reporting  exercises :    a  praxis 

on  the  phonographic  reporter  or  report- 
er's companion.  Second  edition.  Lon- 
don :  F.  Pitman,  Phonetic  depot,  20 
Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  Bath :  Isaac 
Pitman,  Phonetic  institute.  1874.  32  pp. 

Sixth  edition .   London  and  Bath . 

1881.     36  pp. 

Selections  from  the  best  authors.    By 

Isaac  Pitman.  In  the  reporting  style 
of  phonography,  with  key.  London  : 
Fred.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  row,  E.  C. 
Bath :  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  institute. 
1873.     32  pp. 
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Pitman,  Isaac  —  Continued. 

Selections  from  the  best  authors? 

in  the  reporting  style,  by  Isaac  Pitman. 
Enlarged  edition.  Key  in  common  print 
at  the  foot  of  each  page.     48  pp.     Gd. 

Key    to    the  phonographic  teacher 

and  to  the  exercises  in  phonography. 
1874.    32  pp. 

Key  to  the  phonographic  teacher 

and  to  the  exercises  in  phonography. 
By  Isaac  Pitman.  London  :  Fred.  Pit- 
man, 20  Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  Bath: 
Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  institute.  1882. 
40  pp. 

Key    to    reporting  exercises.     New 

edition.  London:  F.  Pitman.  Bath: 
I.  Pitman.     (1883.)     Cloth  Is.  6d. 

Biography  of  Isaac  Pitman.     From 

the  Panstenographikon. 

Grammalognes  and  contractions. 

The     phonographic     legal     phrase 

book.     London  and  Bath.    6d. 

See  Practical  (A)  exposition,  &c. 

[For  works  printed  in  Isaac  Pitman's  system, 

gee  Phonography.] 

Plumb,  W.  The  alphabet  of  language, 
consisting  of  simple  consonantal  signs 
of  the  same  thickness ;  with  fifteen 
vowel  signs ;  or  stenography,  phonog- 
raphy, phonotypy,  and  short  hand 
made  easy  ;  easily  written  and  as  easily 
read;  a  new  system,  capable  of  the 
greatest  abbreviation  and  the  most  per- 
fect legibility ;  a  book  for  the  million ! 
for  the  minister,  the  missionary,  the  day 
and  Sunday  school  teacher,  the  clerk, 
the  reporter,  and  all  those  who  have 
little  time  or  weak  memories.  Also  for 
the  blind.  Not  a  book  of  rules  and 
arbitrary  characters,  but  of  principles 
clearly  explained,  and  elucidated  by  ex- 
amples. By  W.  Plumb.  Third  edition. 
London :  W,  Strange,  21,  Paternoster 
row,  and  all  booksellers.  (1850.)  21 
pp.  &  4  plates. 

Pocknell,  Edward.  The  "instruction 
book."  Ent.  at  Stationers'  hall.  Pock, 
nell's  legible  shorthand.  An  original 
work,  showing  how,  by  the  discovery  of 
systematic  and  simple  methods,  un- 
written vowels  may  be  ' '  understood  "  in 
the  consonant  outline ;  with  full  instruc. 
tions  for  self-tuition;  and  historical  notes 
"on  the  origin  of  modern  shorthand 
signs,"  and  other  matters.  By  Edwar 
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Pocknell,  Edward  —  Continued. 
Pocknell,  professional  shorthand  writer 
and  reporter;  hon.  secretary  to  the 
Shorthand  writers'  association.  Lon- 
don :  the  author,  2,  Falcon  court,  Fleet 
street ;  John  Hey  wood,  11,  Paternoster 
buildings;  Hart  &  Co.,  54,  Paternoster 
row;  Thoburn  &  Co.,  86,  Fleet  street: 
and  Jas.  Wade,  18,  Tavistock  street,  Cov- 
ent  Garden.  Manchester:  John  Hey- 
wood.  York:  John  Sampson;  The  North- 
ern Educational  Trading  Co.  (limited;) 
and  R.  Thackray,  15,  Tanners  moat.  Ex- 
eter :  J.  G.  Commin.  Leeds :  The  North- 
ern Educational  Trading  Co.  (limited). 
Worcester  :  Herald  office.  Carlisle :  J. 
C.  Mason.  Bath :  J.  R.  Williams ;  and  J. 
Saunters,  8,  Paradise  street.  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow :  John  Menzies  & 
Co.  New  York:  D.  L.  Scott-Browne,23, 
Clinton  place,  8th  street.  Toronto: 
Bengough  Brothers.  Melbourne :  An- 
glo-Australian press  agency,  Collins 
street.  And  of  all  booksellers.  [All 
rights  reserved.]  (1881.)  xx  &  87  pp.  3s. 

Second  edition.    London.    1884. 

2s. 

Primer     <f      "legible     shorthand." 

For  the  use  of  schools  aud  students. 
By  Edward  Pocknell,  professional  short- 
hand writer;  hon.  secretary  to  the 
Shorthand  writers  association  and  to 
the  Shorthand  society.  Adapted  from 
the  "Instruction  book."  Price  three- 
pence. London :  E.  Pocknell,  2,  Falcon 
court,  32,  Fleet  street  E.  C,  &c,  &c. 
(All  rights  reserved.)     (1881.)    1G  pp. 

Compendium  of  "legible  short- 
hand."    (London,  1882.)    8  pp.     Id. 

Legible  shorthand  vindicated.  Being 

a  reply  to  a  review  of  Pocknell's  legible 
shorthand  published  in  the  Phono- 
graphic journal.    (1882?)  24  pp. 

Monosyllabic  and  progressive  exer- 
cises in  Pocknell's  legible  shorthand. 
Adapted  from  the  "instruction  book" 
by  Edward  Pocknell,  fellow  of  the 
Shorthand  society.  Price  one  shilling. 
London  :  E.  Pocknell,  2,  Falcon  court, 
32,  Fleet  street,  E.  C,  &c,  &c.  1882. 
40  pp. 

Pocknell's    common    shorthand    for 

ordinary  purposes,  and  for  moderate 
speed,  &c.  By  Edward  Pocknell.  Lon- 
don:   of  the  author,  at    the   "Legible 
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Pocknell,  Edward  —  Continued, 
shorthand "     publication    office,     &c. 
1882.     Price  Is.     16  pp. 

The  principles  of  legible  short- 
hand. A  paper  by  the  author  (E.  Pock- 
nell), professional  shorthand  writer  and 
reporter,  and  fellow  and  member  of  the 
council  of  "  The  shorthand  society,"  64 

6  65,  Imperial  buildings,  Ludgate  cir- 
cus, London,  E.  C.  Read  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
White  before  "  The  shorthand  society," 
April  4, 1882.     10  pp.     2d. 

The  theory  of  David  Lyle's  phonetic 

shorthand.  Reprinted  from  the  edition 
of  1762.  With  notes  by  Edward  Pock- 
nell, professional  short-hand  writer. 
London  :  of  Edward  Pocknell,  64  &  65, 
Imperial  buildings,  Ludgate  circus,  E. 
C,  &c,  &c.    1882.   Price  6d.   14  pp. 

Origin  of  modern  English  short-hand 

characters.  By  E.  Pocknell.  (Read  be- 
fore The  shorthand  society,  April,  1883.) 

7  pp.   2d. 

Porter,  John  T.  Manual  of  brachyg- 
raphy :  a  system  of  short-hand  writ- 
ing founded  upon  the  vowel  sounds  of 
the  English  language.  By  John  T.  Por- 
ter, stenographer.  Pittsburgh:  printed 
by  Jos.  Eichbaum  &  Co.,  No.  48  Fifth 
aveuue.    1881.   244  pp. 

Elements  of  brakigraphy  :  a  system 

of  phonic  short-hand  writing,  founded 
upon  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  English 
language.  Adapted  for  self- instruction, 
and  use  in  schools  and  academies.  By 
John  T.  Porter,  stenographer.  Price 
$1.00.  Pittsburgh :  printed  by  Jos. 
Eichbaum  &  Co.    1883.   24  pp. 

Practical  (A)  exposition  of  phonography 
or  writing  by  sound ;  being  a  complete 
system  of  shorthand,  containing  a  per- 
fect analysis  of  the  English  language, 
with  a  new  (phonetic  printing)  alphabet, 
and  philosophical  illustrations  of  the 
human  voice.  New  York.  1848.  98  pp. 
Price  25  cts.  (The  revised  and  last  edi- 
tion.) 

Pr^VOSt,  Hippolyte.  A  system  of  mu- 
sical stenography;  whereby  the  auditor 
is  enabled  to  note  down  any  vocal  or 
instrumental  composition  as  rapidly 
and  correctly  as  it  is  performed.  By 
Hippolyte  Prevost,  member  of  the 
"Athenaeum  of  arts"  at  Paris,  and  sten- 
ographic editor  of  the  "Moniteur  uni- 


Prevost,  Hippolyte  —  Continued. 

versel."  Translated  from  the  German 
by  R.  Lincoln  Cocks.  London:  pub- 
lished for  the  proprietor  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co.  6,  New  Bur- 
lington street,  music  publishers  by 
special  warrant  to  her  most  gracious 
majesty.  1849.  26  pp.  &  2  folding 
plates. 

Price,  John.  Three  systems  of  short 
hand.  By  the  Rev.  John  Price.  Man- 
chester :  printed  by  Isaac  Slater,  Foun- 
tain street,  and  sold  by  Kelly  and  Slater, 
Market  street.    1855.     12  pp. 

A  fourth  system  of  short  hand.     By 

the  Rev.  John  Price.  Manchester: 
printed  by  Isaac  Slater,  Fountain  street. 
And  sold  by  Kelly  and  Slater,  Market 
street.     1856.     8  pp. 

Principles  of  phrasing,  for  fast  writers. 
(I.  Pitman's  phonography.)  323  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.  C.     (1883.) 

Proposal  (A)  for  a  civil  service  short- 
hand.    See  Rundell,  J.  B. 

Prosser,  M.  Radclyffe.  A  concise  system 
of  practical  swift  writing,  or  rational 
short  hand;  wherein  the  words  are 
written  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  same  as  common  hand,  which  ren- 
ders it  perfectly  easy  to  write  and  read. 
The  characters  join  together  with  the 
greatest  ease,  without  taking  off  the 
pen,  are  quite  distinct,  very  lineal,  and 
capable  of  the  utmost  expedition.  A 
competent  knowledge  of  this  art  may 
be  attained  in  a  few  days,  by  the  help 
of  this  book  only.  Being  the  most  easy 
and  cheapest  work  of  the  kind  extant. 
The  whole  elucidated  by  suitable  rules 
and  examples  put  to  practice  on  24  cop- 
per plates.  By  M.  Radclyffe  Prosser. 
London.  Published  and  sold  by  the 
author,  145  Swallow  street,  and  by  the 
booksellers.  1800.  Price  3s.  The  whole 
engraved  by  T.  F.  Watkins,  aged  14 
years.    26  pp. 

A  collection  of  shorthand  alpha- 
bets.    1803. 

Short-hand  made  easy  to  every  ca- 
pacity, or  a  new  system  of  stenography. 
London.     1803. 

Short-hand  made  easy  to  every 

capacity,  or  a  new  system  of  stenogra- 
phy. In  which  the  vowels  are  written 
at    pleasure,  without   taking    off  the 
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Prosser,  M.  Radclyffe —  Continued, 
pen :  with  much  advantage  to  legibility 
&  expedition.  To  which  are  added,  va- 
riety of  examples  for  practise ;  and  easy 
rules  for  contracting.  Also  1.  A  table 
of  about  seven  hundred  usual  words. 
2.  Terms  used  by  anatomists,  surgeons, 
&c.  3.  Law  words  &  terms.  Second 
edition.  Engraved  on  36  copper  plates. 
Inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Newburgh.  By 
M.  Radclyffe  Prosser.  London.  Printed, 
published  and  sold  by  the  author  Swal- 
low-street, 145.  And  at  the  booksellers. 
Price  4s. — on  fine  paper  5s.  Likwise  his 
collection  of  short-hand  alphabets,  pr. 
Is.     1806.    37  eng.  pp. 

Shorthand  abridged.     1806. 

Scriptography  or  an  essay  intended 

to  render  common  writing  sufficiently 
brief  to  note  down  the  words  of  ora- 
tions, &c.  Very  useful  to  those  who 
desire  to  write  in  a  concise  &  expedi- 
tious manner.  And  of  much  advantage, 
as  an  introduction  to  universal  stenog- 
raphy, by  shewiDg  in  long-hand,  what 
is  necessary  to  be  written,  in  the  steno- 
graphic character.  By  M.  Radclyffe 
Prosser.  London:  published  &  sold 
by  the  author.  145  Swallow  street. 
Price  2s.  6d.  Where  may  be  had  lately 
published,  second  edition,  on  36  plates, 
price  4s.  Stenography  or  short  hand 
made  easy,  to  every  capacity.  In  which 
the  vowels  are  written  at  pleasure,  with- 
out taking  off  the  pen,  with  much  ad- 
vantage to  legibility,  &  expedition.  To 
which  are  added,  a  dictionary  of  about 
seven  hundred  usual  words,  &  tables  of 
terms  used  in  anatomy,  physic,  surgery, 
law,  &c.  A  collection  of  short  hand 
alphabets,  Is.     (1808?)    15  eng.  pp. 

The  general  preceptor.     1818. 

Prosser,  R.  P.    See  Pitman,  Benn. 

Pterygraphy  ;  or  the  flying  pen;  being 
a  new  and  simplified  system  of  short- 
hand writing.  London.  1802. 
Ramsay,  Charles  Aloys.  Tacheographie : 
or  the  ait  of  writing  as  rapidly  as  one 
speaks.     (1681.) 

[Published  in  Scotland.  Written  originally  in 
Latin  and  translated  into  German  and 
French;  French  edition,  Paris,  1683.] 

Rankin,  John  R.    A  system  of  simplified 
shorthand  by  John  R.  Rankin.     Indi- 
anapolis, 1880.     18  pp. 
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Ratcliff.  A  new  art  of  short  and  swiffe 
writing,  &c. 

[First  edition  published  about  1688.     28  pp. 
Price  4d.] 

A  new  art  of  short  and  swift  writ- 
ing, without  characters,  invented  some 
years  since  by  Mr.  Ratcliff  of  Plymouth, 
but  not  published  in  his  life-time.  By 
which  rules  a  common  hand  will  make 
such  expedition,  that  sermons*  speeches, 
or  tryals  may  be  taken  with  delight, 
and  plainly  read,  though  twenty  years 
after.  The  second  edition,  with  large 
additions.  And  the  effigies  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  on  a  copper- 
plate. London,  printed  for  Thomas 
Howkins  in  George-yard  in  Lombard- 
street.  Price  4d.    (About  1695.)  30  pp. 

The  third  edition.    Licensed  and 

entred,  according  to  order.  London: 
printed  for  Samuel  Clark,  the  corner  of 
Exchange-Alley  in  Birchin-lane.  Price 
6d.     (1711.)    30  pp. 

Redfern,  P.  Manual  of  national  edeog- 
raphy  or  the  art  of  writing  by  sound : 
being  a  complete  system  of  shorthand, 
adapted  to  verbatim  reporting.  Price 
sixpence.  London  :  J.  S.  Hodson  & 
Son,  22,  Portugal  street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  W.  C.  Nottingham :  Stevenson, 
Bailey  &  Smith,  Wheeler  gate.  (1862.) 
24  pp.  partly  lith. 

The  manual  of  edeography,  or 

the  art  of  writing  by  sound ;  being  a 
complete  system  of  phonetic  shorthand, 
adapted  to  verbatim  reporting.  Sec- 
ond edition.  Price  sixpence.  London: 
F.  Farrah,  282,  Strand,  W.  C.  Entered 
at  Stationers'  hall.  (J.  Fleming  &  Co., 
printers,  Leicester.)  1872.  36  pp.:  29- 
36  lith. 

First     edition.     Philadelphia : 

published  by  T.  W.  Evans,  1873.  36 
pp.  3x5. 

By  F.  Redfern.     Third  edition. 

Price  sixpence.  London:  Simpkin  & 
Marshall,  Stationers'  hall  court.  Man- 
chester :  John  Hey  wood,  Deansgate. 
United  States:  T.W.Evans,  Philadel- 
phia. Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.  J. 
Fleming  &  Co.,  printers,  Leicester. 
1874.     36  pp. 

The  edeographic  inductive  reader,  or 

the  art  of  reporting  in  a  month  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  master,  by  F.  Redfern, 
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Redfern,  F. —  Continued, 
on  an  entirely  original  plan  as  applied 
to  shorthand.  Price  sixpence.  Lon- 
don: Simpkin  &  Marshall.  Manches- 
ter: John  Hey  wood,  Deansgate.  En- 
tered at  Stationers'  hall.  (1875.)  31 
&  4  pp. 

The  inductive  reader.     Edeog- 

raphy  by  F.  Redfern.  The  most  ap- 
proved system  of  phonetic  shorthand. 
6d.  &  9d. 

A  key  to  the  edeographic  inductive 

reader,  or  the  art  of  reporting  in  a 
month  without  the  aid  of  a  master,  by 
F.  Redfern,  on  an  entirely  original  plan 
as  applied  to  shorthand.  Price  six- 
pence. London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall, 
Stationers'  hall  court.  Manchester: 
John  Heywood,  Deansgate.  (Entered 
at  Stationers'  hall. )     ( 1875. )    32  pp. 

Pocket  card.     Edeography  the  A  1 

system  of  phonetic  shorthand.  By  F. 
Redfern.  London  :  Simpkin  and  Mar- 
shall. Manchester ;  John  Heywood. 
(1876.)    2d. 

Readable  writing. 

[An  unpublished  system  based  on  edeography. 
Specimens  have  been  given  in  the  "Bazaar 
and  mart"  and  in  the  "Scottish  shorthand 
journal,"  also  in  Shorthand  systems,  edited 
by  Thomas  Anderson,  1883.] 

Reed,  Thomas  Allen.  The  reporter's 
reading-book:  being  a  compilation  of 
speeches,  lectures,  etc.,  embracing  the 
subjects  of  divinity,  politics,  law,  sci- 
ence, and  literature.  Lithographed  in 
the  third  style  of  phonography  by  T.  A. 
Reed,  of  the  Phonographic  institution, 
London.  London:  Fred.  Pitman,  20, 
Paternoster  row.  1851.  viii,  112  lith. 
&  76  pp. 

Lithographed  in  the  reporting 

style  of  phonography,  byT.  A.  Reed, 
editor  of  the  Phonographic  reporter. 
Third  edition.  London  and  Bath.  1856. 
Price  2s.  ttd.     84  lith.  pp. 

The     phonographic     phrase    book, 

a  general  explanation  of  the  principle 
of  phraseography ;  or,  the  writing  of 
entire  phrases  without  lifting  the  pen. 
As  applied  to  Pitman's  phonetic  short- 
hand: with  several  thousand  illustra- 
tions. By  T.  A.  Reed,  editor  of  the 
"  Phonographic  reporter."  Second  edi- 
tion.     London  :   F.  Pitman,  20,  Pater- 


Reed,  Thomas  Allen  —  Continued, 
noster-row;  T.A.  Reed,  6,  Southampton- 
buildings.    Bath  :   Isaac  Pitman,  Pho- 
netic institution.     1855.     64  lith.  pp. 

A  reporting  exercise  containing  all 

the  grammalogues  and  contracted  words 
employed  by  the  most  experienced 
writers  of  phonography.  By  Thomas 
A.  Reed.  London:  F.  Pitman,  20,  Pa- 
ternoster row.  10  lith.  pp.  &  10  plates. 
(1866.) 

Fourth  edition.     London :   E. 

[F.]  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  row.  Price 
sixpence.     32  pp. 

The  reporter's  guide.     By  Thomas 

Allen  Reed.  London:  F.  Pitman,  20, 
Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  1869.  viii  &, 
124  pp. 

New  edition.  London :  F.  Pit- 
man, 20,  Paternoster  row.  (1874.)  viii 
&  118  pp. 

Third  edition.  London :  F.  Pit- 
man, 20,  Paternoster  row,  E.  C.  viii 
&  120  pp.     (188-.) 

The  phonographic  gradus :  a  series 

of  graduated  exercises  in  phonography, 
for  learners  and  advanced  students.  By 
T.A.  Reed.  1871.  London :  Fred.  Pit- 
man. Price  Is.  6d.  iv  &  27  pp.  letters- 
press  &  48  lith.  pp. 

Second  edition.     London:  Reed 

&.  Co.,  37,  Cursitor  street,  Chancery 
lane.  (1880.)  iv  &  26  pp.  letterpress  & 
48  lith.  pp. 

Leaves  from  my  note-book.  A  fac- 
simile of  short- hand  notes  taken  by  T. 
A.  Reed,  late  editor  of  "The  phono- 
graphic reporter,"  author  of  "The  re- 
porters' guide,"  &c.  Second  edition. 
London :  F.  Pitman,  20,Paternosterrow. 
Reed  and  Co.,  37,  Cursitor  street,  Chan- 
cery lane.     1881.     8  pp. 

Pitfalls ;  or,  hints  to  young  reporters. 

A  lecture  delivered  before  the  London 
shorthand  writers'  association,  by  T.  A. 
Reed,  author  of  The  reporter's  guide,. 
&c.  London:  F.  Pitman,  20,  Pater- 
noster row.  Reed  &  Co.,  Cursitor  st., 
Chancery  lane.  1881.  Price  sixpence. 
26  pp.  lith.  &  16  pp.  letter-press. 

Review  of  Pocknell's  Legible  short- 
hand. (Reprinted  from  the  Phonetio 
journal  for  the  8th  of  October,  1881.), 
16  pp. 
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Reed,  Thomas  Allen  —  Continued. 

French  phonography:  an  adapta- 
tion of  Pitman's  phonetic  shorthand  to 
the  French  language.  By  Thomas  Al- 
len Reed.  London:  F.  Pitman,  Pho- 
netic depot,  20  Paternoster  row,  E.  C. 
Bath:  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  insti- 
tute.    1882.    39  pp. 

Reehorst,  K.  P.  Ter.  Stenography  and 
phonography  ;  or,  to  write  as  you  run. 
Showing  how  the  same  principle  may 
be  applied  to  all  the  3,065  languages 
extant ;  to  which  is  added  the  science 
of  chirologia,  or  finger  language.  Prin- 
cipally for  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions. By  Dr.  K.  P.  Ter  Reehorst,  prof, 
and  translator,  author  of  the  "Mariner's 
friend,"  in  ten  languages,  &c,  &c. 
London :  Forest  Hill,  Kent.  Entered 
for  copyright.  Price  3s.  (1868.)  36 
pp.,  including  16  tables. 

Rees,  Thomas.  A  new  system  of  stenog- 
raphy, or  short  hand ;  by  which  per- 
sons of  all  capacities  may  make  them- 
selves perfect  masters  of  that  elegant 
and  useful  art  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  by  any  other  treatise  ever  pub- 
lished; particularly  recommended  to 
gentlemen  educating  for  the  bar,  sen- 
ate, or  church.  London.  (1790.)  12 
pp.  &  3  plates. 

Another  edition.     1795. 

The   third    edition.      London: 

printed  for  T.  N.  Longman,  No.  39,  Pa- 
ternoster row.  1796.  (Price  two  shil- 
lings. )     12  pp.  &  3  plates. 

A  new  system  of  stenography  or 

short  hand.  By  Thomas  Rees.  Sixth 
edition.  London:  printed  for  T.  N. 
Longman,  No.  39  Paternoster  row. 
Price  two  shillings.  1798.  Engraved 
title  p.,  12  pp.  &  2  plates. 

'  Philadelphia,      re-printed     by 

James  Humphreys,  from  the  sixth  Lon- 
don edition :  and  sold  by  him  No.  106, 
South  side  of  Market-street.  1800.  14 
pp.  &  2  plates. 

■ Seventh  edition.  London.  1800. 

Eighth  edition.  London:  print- 
ed for  Longman  &  Co.  39  Paternoster 
row.  Price  half  a  crown.  1805.  24 
pp.  &  4  plates. 

Renshaw,  G.  Pearson.  A  new  and  com- 
pendious substitute  for  common  writ- 
ing, termed  sound-hand ;  easy  to  learn, 
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Renshaw,  G.Pearson  —  Continued, 
and  d  esigned  to  unite  the  speed  of  report- 
ing short-hand  with  the  permanent  legi- 
bility of  common  print,  without  tran- 
scription. By  G.  Pearson  Renshaw. 
11  Quis  est  quod  in  hoc  tarn  exigio  vitaa 
curriculo  et  tarn  brevi,  tantis  nos  in  la- 
boribus  exerceamus." — Tul.  "Why  in  so 
small  a  circuit  of  life  do  we  employ  our- 
selves in  so  many  fatigues  ?" — Dr.  John- 
son. "  Scribendi  ratio  conjuncta  cumlo- 
quendo  est." — Quin.  Nottingham:  Wm. 
G.  Shaw,  Market  place.  And  all  book- 
sellers. 1867.  Entered  at  Stationers' 
hall.     Price  2s.  6d.    24  pp.  &  5  plates. 

Shorthand  made  easy,  brief,  and  legi- 
ble; and  adapted  to  correspondence, 
legal  and  general  reporting,  &c.  With 
a  classified  vocabulary,  legal  abbrevia- 
tions, &c.  By  G.  Pearson  Renshaw. 
"  The  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity." 
James  Watt.  London  :  —  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  row.  Not- 
tingham : — J.  Derry,  Albert  street.  En- 
tered at  Stationers'  hall.  1871.  64,  iv 
&  60  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Reporters'  notes.  A  series  of  papers  con- 
taining fac  similes  of  the  actual  report- 
ing notes  of  various  reporters,  with 
key,  and  critical  remarks.  Published 
in  monthly  u umbers  by  F.  Pitman, 
London,  and  A.  Ginn,  102  Newington 
Causeway,  Stoke  on  Trent. 

Reynolds,  w.    1828. 

Rich,  Jeremiah.  Charactery  or  a  most 
easie  and  exact  method  of  short  and 
swift  writing:  whereby  sermons  or 
speeches  may  be  exactly  taken,  word 
for  word  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker 
with  much  ease  and  speed.  The  full 
understanding  of  this  art  is  easily  at- 
tained in  one  week's  time,  by  the  help 
of  this  book  only.  Invented  and  exact- 
ly composed  by  Jeremiah  Rich,  teacher 
of  the  said  art  in  St.  Olives  parish  in 
Southwark,  at  one  Mris  Williams,  a 
midwife.  London,  printed  by  Peter 
Cole  at  the  sign  of  the  printing  presse  in 
Cornhil  neer  the  Royal  Exchange,  1646. 
4  &  20  pp. :  characters  inserted  with  a 
pen. 

Semigraphy  or  arts  rarity ;  approved 

by  many  honorable  persons,  and  allowed 
by  the  learned  to  be  the  easiest,  exact- 
est,  and  briefest  method  of  short  and 
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Rich,  Jeremiah  —  Continued. 

swift  writing  that  ever  was  known. 
London.      1654.     (Portrait.)     10s.  6d. 

The  world's  rarity.  (Published  be- 
fore 1660.) 

The  book  of  psalms  according  to  the 

art  of  shorthand  taught  by  Jeremiah 
Rich,  with  the  New  Testament.  ( 1659. ) 
2  portraits  &  596  pp.  2|  x  1£  inches. 
2  vols. 

[The  imprint  of  the  New  Testament  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "Printed  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Samuel 
Botley,  teacher  of  ye  said  art  at  Colonel  Ma- 
son's coffeehouse  in  Cornhill."  Engraved  by 
Thomas  Cross.  1 

The  whole  book  of  psalms  in  meter. 

According  to  the  art  of  short-writing 
written  by  Jeremiah  Rich,  author  and 
teacher  of  the  said  art.  London 
Printed  for  the  author  and  are  to  be 
sould  at  his  house,  the  Golden  Ball  in 
Swithin's  lane  neare  London  Stone. 
(1659?) 

(New  testament.)    London    Printed 

for  Wm  Marshall  at  ye  Bible  in  newgate 
street,  &  Jn°  Marshall  at  ye  Bible  in 
Gracechurch  streete  nere  Cornehill. 
(1659?)    576eng.pp. 

London      Printed  for  the  au- 

thour  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Henry  Ev- 
ersden  under  the  Crown  tavern  in  West 
Smithfeild.  T.  Cross  sculpsit.  (1669?) 
Portrait  &  289  leaves:  engraved 
throughout  excepting  the  names  of 
subscribers  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  pen's  dexterity ;  or,  the  ingen- 
ious and  useful  art  of  writing  short- 
hand. Approved  by  both  universities. 
Practised  by  honourable  persons,  rev- 
erend divines,  eminent  lawyers,  and 
gentlemen.     London.     1659. 

Fifth  edition.     1680. 

The  pen's  dexterity :  or,  the  art  of 

short-writing  improved,  by  incompar- 
able contractions,  whereby  a  sentence 
is  writ  as  soon  as  a  word.  Allowed  by 
authority,  and  past  the  two  universi- 
ties with  great  applause.  Invented  and 
taught  by  Jeremiah  Rich.  London: 
printed  for  John  Marshall.  (About 
1700.)    Price  Is.  6d.     2  pp.  &  18  plates. 

Sixth  edition.     1713. 

Another  edition.     1716. 

Fifteenth  edition.     1750. 

The  pen's  dexterity :  or,  the  in- 
genious and  useful  art  of  writing  short- 


Rich,  Jeremiah — Continued, 
hand.  Contaiuing  twenty  copper-plates 
(curiously  engrav'd  in  the  author's  life- 
time for  the  use  of  his  scholars)  of  all 
the  letters,  characters,  and  contractions 
us'd  therein.  With  rules  and  directions 
explaining  the  same  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  Whereunto  are  added,  law 
terms,  with  other  discourses,  as  on  war, 
trade,  birds,  beasts,  fruits,  vermin  &c. 
Approv'd  by  both  universities,  practis'd 
by  honourable  persons.reverend  divines, 
eminent  lawyers,  and  gentlemen;  and 
is  of  special  use  for  travellers,  &c.  By 
Jeremiah  Rich,  to  whom  the  public  is 
so  much  obliged  for  the  Psalms  and  New 
testament  done  by  him  in  the  same 
character.  The  seventeenth  edition. 
London.  Printed  for  Edmund  Parker, 
at  the  Bible  and  Crown  over  against  the 
new  church  in  Lombard-street.  Price 
one  shilling.  (1759?)  49  pp.  including 
plates. 

Eighteenth  edition.     London : 

printed  for  John  Beecroft,  at  the  Bible 
and  Crown  in  Pater-noster  row.  1764. 
41  pp.  &  6  plates. 

The  nineteenth  edition.  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  John  Beecroft,  at  the 
Bible  and  Crown  in  Pater-noster  row. 
1775.  (Price  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence.)   46  pp.,  inch  20  plates. 

The  twentieth  edition.     Leeds: 

printed  for  John  Bin  ns.  (1792.)  Is.  6d. 
Portrait,  engraved  title  &  49  pp. 

See  Addy,  William ;  Botley,  Samuel  ; 

Doddrige,  Philip  ;  Pen's  (The)  dexterity 
completed ;  and  Stringer,  Nathaniell. 

Rich's  (Jeremiah)  short-hand  improved. 
London. 

Richardson,  James.     Neophonography. 

[In  Scribner's  monthly,  New  York,  vol.  xvi, 
1878,  pp.  781-784.1 
Neophonography,  a  method  of  short, 

swift,   scientific    and   easy   alphabetic 

writing.    New  York.     Harroun  &  Bier- 

stadt.     1879. 

Richardson,  Samuel.  A  new  system  of 
short-hand,  by  which  more  may  be 
written  in  one  hour,  than  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  by  any  other  system  hitherto 
published ;  which  is  here  fully  demon- 
strated by  a  fair  comparison  with  one 
of  the  best  systems  extant ;  with  a  short 
and  easy  method  by  which  any  person 
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Richardson,  Samuel — Continued, 
may  determine,  even  before  lie  learns 
this  system,  whether  it  will  enable  him 
to  follow  a  speaker.  By  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson. Printed  by  J.  M'Creery,  Hough- 
ton-street,  Liverpool ;  and  sold  by  Ver- 
nor  and  Hood,  No.  31,  Poultry,  and 
James  Wallis,  Pater-noster  row,  Lon- 
don ;  Bell  and  Bradfute,  and  J.  Guth- 
rie, Edinburgh;  J.  and  A.  Duncan, 
Glasgow;  Win.  Jones,  Liverpool;  and 
the  author,  at  his  academy,  Foregate- 
street,  Chester.  1800.  2  title  pp.,  54 
pp.  &  16  plates. 

Second     edition.      Liverpool: 

printed  by  Coddington  and  Co.  for  W. 
Jones,  bookseller,  Castle-street.  Sold 
also  by  Veruor  and  Hood,  No.  31,  Poul- 
try, and  Crosby  and  Letterman,  Sta- 
tioners'-court,  London;  by  Bell  and 
Bradfute,  J.  Guthrie,  and  Mundell  and 
Son,  Edinburgh ;  by  J.  and  A.  Duncan, 
Glasgow;  Binns,  Leeds;  Clarke  and 
Co.,  Manchester;  Dunn  and  Biggs, 
Nottingham;  and  the  author,  at  his 
academy,  Chester.  1802.  vi  &  50 
pp.  &  16  plates.    78. 6d. 

Third  edition.  ?    (About  1805.) 

By  Samuel  Richardson,   late 

teacher  at  Chester.  Fourth  edition, 
corrected.  London:  printed  by  J. 
and  E.  Hodson,  Cross-street,  Hatton- 
garden ;  for  B.  Crosby  and  Co.,  Sta- 
tioners' court;  and  sold  by  all  the 
booksellers  in  Liverpool,  Chester,  and 
Warrington;  J.  Guthrie,  Edinburgh; 
Heaton,  Leeds;  Clarke  &  Co.,  Man- 
chester; Poole,  Taunton;  Ridge, New- 
ark; Jackson,  Louth;  Drakard  and 
Rooe,  Stamford ;  Robinson,  Notting- 
ham ;  Marsden,  Colchester ;  Richardson, 
Bristol ;  Meyler,  Bath ;  Farraby,  Hull ; 
Holden,  Halifax;  Thompson  &  Co., 
Birmingham ;  Gardner,  Bolton ;  and  all 
other  booksellers.  1810.  viii  &  56 
pp.,  15  plates  and  2  sheets  letter  press. 
8s. 

See  Henshaw,  William. 

Richmond,  Frederick,  and  Shaw,  W.  J. 
Richmond  &  Shaw's  vowel  system  of 
shorthand,  or  stenography  adapted  to 
verbatim  reporting.  Complete  in  one 
volume.  Chicago.  1883.  (Press  of 
Weller&Son.)  172  pp. 
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Ridpath,  George.  Short-hand  yet  short- 
er :  or,  the  art  of  short- writing  ad- 
vanced in  a  more  swift,  easie,  regular, 
and  natural  method  than  hitherto. 
Whereby  the  former  difficulties  in  plac- 
ing the  vowels  are  removed  ;  they,  the 
dipththongs  and  consonants,  further 
contracted;  the  particles,  pronouns,  de- 
grees of  comparison,  persons,  moods, 
tenses,  contrarieties,  repetitions,  senten- 
ces negative  and  interrogatory  are  short- 
ned.  The  rules  are  plain,  easie  to  be 
remembered  and  applied  to  any  other 
shorthand,  that  such  as  have  learned 
other  authors  may  have  hence  a  very 
considerable  help  to  write  more  swiftly 
without  altering  their  foundation.  By 
George  Ridpath.  If  any  desire  to  be 
expeditiously  taught,  the  author  may 
be  heard  of  in  Eagle  and  Child  court 
in  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  near  the 
Church,  or  upon  the  Scots  walk  at  ex- 
change-time most  Saturdays.  London, 
printed  by  J.  D.  for  the  author,  1687. 
43  pp.  &  2  plates. 

Another  edition,  1696. 

Ritchie,  Wallace.  Shorthand  simplified 
&c.     1874. 

Shorthand  simplified :  a  system 

of  abbreviated  longhand.  Notable  for 
the  very  small  amount  of  study  and 
practice  necessary  for  its  thorough  mas- 
tery. By  Wallace  Ritchie.  Third  edi- 
tion. London :  W.  Russell,  6,  Salisbury 
street,  Regent's  park,  N.  W.  1875. 
(Price  one  shilling.)  11  pp. 

An  extract  from  ' '  Pilgrim's  prog- 
ress" translated  into  Ritchie's  abbre- 
viated longhand.  London :  W.  Russell, 
6  Salisbury  street. 

Roberts,  P.  Art  of  universal  correspond- 
ence. Peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  commercial  world,  and  travellers 
in  foreign  countries;  which  with  the 
aid  of  the  dictionary  only,  will,  in  a 
few  hours,  enable  two  persons,  ignorant 
of  each  other's  language,  to  correspond 
in  either.  Useful  also  to  schools,  for 
grammatical  exercises,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  short  hand.  By  the  Rev.  P. 
Roberts,  A.  B.,  author  of  An  harmony  of 
the  epistles,  Letters  to  Mr.  Volney,  &c. 
Wrexham  :  printed  by  Anna  Tye,  1802. 
24  pp. 
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Roberts,  Thomas.  Stenographia,  neu 
law  fer,  yn  ol  trefn  Mr.  Samuel  Richard- 
son, &c.    Denbigh,  (Wales).     1839. 

Roberts,  William.  Musical  short-hand. 
By  William  Roberts,  12  Dickenson  road, 
Rusholme,  near  Manchester.     1874. 

Robinson,  John  R.  See  Harding,  Wil- 
liam, Universal  stenography,  revised 
edition,  1860. 

Robinson,  Sutcliff.  Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography.    1837. 

[In  Panstenographikon,  1.  Band.    111-135  pp. 
Leipzig.    1869.] 

Roe,  Richard.  A  new  system  of  short- 
hand, in  which  legibility  and  brevity 
are  secured  upon  the  most  natural  prin- 
ciples, with  respect  to  both  the  signifi- 
cation and  formation  of  the  characters : 
especially  by  the  singular  property  of 
their  sloping  all  one  way  according  to 
the  habitual  motion  of  the  hand  in  com- 
mon writing.  By  Richard  Roe.  Lon- 
don. Printed  and  sold  by  Darton  and 
Harvey,  No.  55,  Grace  church  street, 
1802.    Eng.  title  p.,  30  pp.  &  11  plates. 

Another  edition,  1808  ? 

Radiography,  or  a  system  of  easy 

writing,  comprised  in  a  set  of  the  most 
simple  and  expeditious  characters ; 
being  selected  parts  of  those  in  common 
writing  and  effective  of  superior  brev- 
ity and  swiftness,  when  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  short  hand.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Roe,  A.  B.  London.  Printed 
and  sold  by  Harvey  &  Darton,  No.  55 
Grace  church  street.  1821.  Price  5s. 
32  pp.  &  6  plates. 

Roffe,  Alfred  (editor).  See  Roffe,  Rob- 
ert Cabbell,  The  grand  master. 

Roffe,  Robert  Cabbell.  Stenographical 
accidence,  or  Byrom's  system  of  short 
hand,  made  easy.  In  a  simple  &  com- 
plete introduction  to  it,by  which  a  learn- 
er may  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
it,  in  an  hour's  application.  By  R.  Roffe, 
pupil  of  Mr.  Molineux.  London.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  Wightman,  Paternoster 
row.     1833.    20  lith.  pp. 

Editions  of  ld34  and  1835. 

A  catechism  of  shorthand  upon  the 

system  of  Dr.  John  Byrom,  M.  A., 
F.  R.  S.,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  gen- 
eral teaching.  By  R.  Roffe,  sen1".  Lon- 
don. John  Limbird,  143  Strand.  1834. 
Price  one  shilling.     35  pp. 


Roffe,  Robert  Cabbell — Continued. 

The  grand  master  [i.  e.,  John  By- 
rom J.  Being  some  extracts  from  the 
short-hand  correspondence  of  Robert 
Cabbell  Roffe,  (engraver)  with  his  much 
valued  friend  Thomas  Molineux,  of 
Macclesfield.  Edited  by  Alfred  Roffe. 
Privately  printed.  Rochester  press. 
Twenty  copies.  London:  set  up  and 
imprinted,  in  leisure-time,  by  Edwin 
Roffe  :  at  his  birth-place,  48  Ossulston 
street,  Somers' Town.    1860.    4  &  78  pp. 

See  Byrom,  John. 

Roller,  Henry.     See  Kammeyer,  Carl. 

Roy,  Alex.  F.  Modern  demotic  letters  fop 
printing,  calligraphy,  short-hand,  &c. 
By  Alex.  F.  Roy.  New  York,  1876.  2 
pp. 

Rundeil,  J.  B.  A  proposal  for  a  civil 
service  shorthand.  Based  upon  Pit- 
man's phonography.  London :  Edward 
Stanford,  6  &  7,  Charing  Cross.  1871. 
34  pp.  &  2  plates.     Is. 

A  short  and  easy  way  to  write  Eng- 
lish as  spoken,  by  means  of  a  shorthand 
alphabet  of  joined  vowels  and  conso- 
nants. By  J.  B.  Rundeil,  (member  of 
the  London  shorthand  writers'  associa- 
tion). London:  Triibner &Co.,57&591 
Ludgatehill.  Price  sixpence.  (1874?) 
Sheet. 

Shorthand  for  schools.     (London),. 

January,  1883.     Sheet. 

S.,  J.     See  Kitchingman,  T. 

S.,  V.  D.     See  De  Stains,  V.  D. 

S.,  W.     See  Shilleto,  W. 

S.,  W.  The  railroad  to  learning.  Car- 
marthen. 

Sams,  Samuel.  A  complete  and  universal 
system  of  stenography,  or  short-hand, 
rendered  easy  and  familiar  to  the  mean- 
est capacity.  On  a  plan  entirely  new. 
By  this  method  the  beginning  of  every 
word  in  the  English  language  (upwards 
of  forty  thousand  in  number)  is  found, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  I.  By  S.  Sams, 
teacher  of  geography,  &c,  Bath.  Bath : 
printed  (and  sold)  for  the  author,  by 
Wood  and  Cunningham,  at  the  city 
printing-office,  Union-street;  sold  also- 
by  the  principal  booksellers  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.     1812.     64  pp.  &  3  plates. 

Sold  by  Hamilton,  Paternoster- 
row;  Hatchard,  Piccadilly ;  Lloyd,  Har- 
ley-street;    Harris,  St.    Paul's  church- 
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Sams,  Samuel  —  Continued. 

yard ;  Walker,  Strand ;  Carpenter,  Bond- 
street;  and  Rodwell,  New  Bond-street, 
London:  also  by  Wood  &  Co.,  Bath; 
Sheppard,  Bristol ;  and  all  the  principal 
booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
1812.  2titlepp.,64pp.&3plates.  6d.7s. 

Editions  of  1815  and  1821. 

A  complete  and  universal  system 

of  shorthand,  on  a  plan  entirely  new; 
rendered  easy  to  any  capacity,  and  by 
which  a  student  may  attain  the  perfec- 
tion of  following  a  speaker  in  six  weeks. 
This  system  is  founded  on  fixed  and  un- 
erring principles,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  our  language.  It 
is  so  contrived,  that  the  first  syllable, 
or  radical  of  every  word  in  the  English, 
French  or  Latin  languages  is  expressed 
by  the  first  character;  and  the  plan  is 
such,  that  it  may  be  universally  adopted, 
and  written  and  read  with  the  same 
ease  and  certainty  as  the  longhand.  It 
excels  in  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  ful- 
ness of  expression  any  other  work  of  the 
kind,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparative  view 
of  spelling  with  two  of  the  best  authors 
extant.  By  S.  Sams.  Third  edition, 
with  considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements. Printed  for  Henry  Gye, 
market  place,  Bath;  and  sold  in  Londom 
by  T.  Harker,  18,  Finsbury  place,  and 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers' 
court.     1823.     64  pp.  &  5  plates. 

Fourth  edition.     1829. 

Fifth  edition. 

Sarjeant,  Thomas.  See  Sergeant, 
Thomas. 

Sawyer  brothers.  Universal  shorthand. 
Sawyerography.  By  Sawyer  Bros.  Ot- 
tawa, Canada.    (1882.) 

Saxton,  Charles.  A  new  system  of  ste- 
nography for  the  use  of  schools  and  col- 
leges. By  Charles  Saxton,  stenog- 
rapher. Boston :  published  by  Saxton 
&  Peirce,  No.  133  Washington  street. 
New  York :  Saxton  &  Miles,  205  Broad- 
way.   1842.     126  pp.,  including  6  plates. 

Scheme  (A)  of  shortened  handwriting. 
London:  W.  Poole,  12  A,  Paternoster 
row,  E.  C.  Manchester :  Abel  Heywood. 
(1875.)     12  pp. 

Schoeb.  Schoeb's  shorthand.  Can  be 
taught  perfectly  in  three  hours. 

Schofield,  W.  S.     See  Waring,  W.  G 
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Scott-Browne.  See  Browne,  D.  L.  Scott-. 

Scovil,  W.  E.     A  short-hand,  legible  as 
the  plainest  writing,  and  requiring  no 
teacher  but  the  book.    With  a  simplified 
system  of  verbatim  reporting.     By  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Scovil,  M.  A.     Edited  by  W. 
E.  Scovil,  jr.,  B.  A.    New  York.      1871. 
Price  $1.25.    74  pp.  &  9  plates. 
[Four  editions  of  this  system  for  private  use 
were  printed  in  Canada  previous  to  its  publi- 
cation in  New  York ;  one  of  these  was  printed 
at  Kingston,  N.  B.,  in  1866.1 

Second  American  edition.    1872. 

Third  American  edition.     1873. 

Fourth  American  edition.    1873. 

Fifth  American  edition.    1873. 

Sixth  American  edition.    1874. 

Ninth  American  edition.    1878. 

Tenth  American  edition.  Ed- 
ited and  revised  by  W.  E.  Scovil,  jr. 
practical  reporter.  New  York.  H. 
Campbell  &  Co.,  law  booksellers  and 
publishers.  No.  21  Park  row.  1679. 
Portrait,  18  &  125  pp. 

See    Dean,   Frank    S.,   and   Joseph 

Mills ;  and  Laning,  J.  F. 

Searcy,  W.  E.  H.  Searcy's  lessons  in 
phonography  ;  an  exposition  of  the  art 
of  phonetic  short-hand  writing.  By 
W.  E.  H.  Searcy ;  official  law  reporter. 
Philadelphia:  J. B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
1879.     115  pp. 

Self  (The)  instructer's  assistant  in  stenog- 
raphy, or  the  art  of  short-hand  writ- 
ing, by  which  the  language  of  a  public 
speaker  may  be  recorded  as  fast  as  de- 
livered, in  a  style  at  once  beautiful  and 
legible.  (Used  by  reporters  in  Congress.) 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Printed  byMunsell  and 
Tanner,  58  State-street.     1844.     8  pp. 

Selwyn,  William.  Phonography;  or  a 
new  system  of  shorthand.  Entered  at 
Stationers'  hall.  By  William  Selwyn. 
London  :  published  by  J.  Robinson,  40, 
High Holborn.  1847.  40  pp.  &  2  plates. 
Is. 

[Selwyn  is  believed  to  be  a  pseudonym  of  Dr. 
Robert  Wailes.] 

Sergeant,  Thomas.  An  easy  and  compen- 
dious system  of  short  hand;  adapted  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the  learned 
professions.  By  Thomas  Sarjeant.  Phil- 
adelphia. Printed  by  Dobson  &  Lang 
for  the  editor:  sold  by  T.  Dobson,  W. 
Pritchard,  and  all  other  booksellers, 
Philadelphia;  S.  Campbell,  New  Yorkj 
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Sergeant,  Thomas — Continued. 

B.  Larkin,  Boston ;  J.  Adams,  Wilming- 
ton; Rice  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  T.  Brend, 
Richmond.  1789.  Portrait,  46  pp.  & 
12  plates. 

Gurney's  easy  and  compendious 

system  of  short  hand ;  adapted  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the  learned 
professions.  Improved  by  Thomas  Ser- 
geant. Second  American  edition. 
Printed  for  Mathew  Carey,  Philadel- 
phia, by  W.  &  R.  Dickson,  Lancaster. 
June  17,  1799.  Portrait,  38  pp.  &  12 
plates. 

Gnrney's  easy  and  compendious 

system  of  short  hand ;  adapted  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the  learned 
professions.  Improved  by  Thomas  Ser- 
geant. Third  American  edition.  Phil- 
adelphia: printed  for  Mathew  Carey, 
by  Ann  Cochran.  1813.  Portrait,  40 
pp.  &  12  plates. 

Sharpless,  T.,    and  Patterson,   Robert. 
Phonography. 
[In  Smithsonian  Institution  report,  1856.1 

Shaw,  W.  J.     See  Richmond,  Frederick. 

Shelton,  Thomas.     Short    writing,    &c. 
1620: 

Short  writing.    The  most  exact 

methodeby  Thomas  Shelton,  author  and 
professor  of  ye  said  art.  The  second  edi- 
tion enlarged.     Printed  by  J.  D.  for  S. 

C,  and  are  to  be  sould  at  the  professor's 
house  in  Cheapeside  over  against  Bo  we 
church.    1630. 

Short-writing,  the  most  exacte 

methode.     London.     1636. 

Tachy-graphy,  &c.     1641. 

London.     1642. 

Tachy-graphy.   The  most  exacte 

and  compendious  methode  of  short  and 
swift  writing  that  hath  ever  yet  been 
published  by  any.  Composed  by  Thom- 
as Shelton,  authour  and  professour  of 
the  said  art.  Approved  by  both  the 
universities,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
professours  house  in  the  Poultrey  near 
the  church.  Anno  Dom.  1645.  Eng. 
and  printed  title  pp. ;  viii  &  51  pp.  & 
plate. 

Approved  by  both  the  universi- 
ties. Printed  at  London  by  R.  C.  for 
Samuel  Cartwright,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
the  Hand  and  Bible  in  Duck-lane.  1646. 
10  &  44  pp.,  inch  11  plates. 


Shelton,  Thomas  —  Continued. 

Printed,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 

the  booksellers  of  London  and  West- 
minster.    44  pp.  &  12  plates. 

Printed  by  Roger  Daniel,  print- 
er to  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge. 
1647.  Eng.  and  printed  title  pp.,  10  &. 
49  pp.,  including  10  plates. 

Londpn,  printed  by  S.  Simmons, 

dwelling  next  door  to  the  Golden  Lion 
in  Aldersgate  street.  1671.  Eng.  and 
printed  title  pp.,  43  pp.  &  11  plates. 
[Eng.  title: — London,  printed  for  M. 
Simmons,  next  door  to  the  Golden  Lion 
in  Aldersgate  street.     1671.] 

Approved  by  both  the  uni- 
versities. London.  Printed  by  T.  M. 
for  D.  Newman  at  the  King's  arm*  in 
the  Poultry,  T.  Passenger  at  the  Three 
Bibles  on  London  bridge,  and  T.  Saw- 
bridge,  at  the  Flower-de-luce  in  Little- 
Britain.     1685.     43  pp. 

London.     1691. 

London ;   printed   by  Thomas 

Milbourn,  for  Dorman  Newman  at  the 
King's  arms  in  the  Poultrey.  1693.  Eng. 
&  printed  title  pp.,  10  &  44  pp.,  includ- 
ing 10  plates. 

London :  printed  by  E.  Tracy 

at  the  Three  Bibles,  on  London  bridge. 
1710. 

Printed  at  Cambridge  by  R.  & 

D.  and  are  sold  at  the  author's  house. 

A   tutor  to    tachygraphy,  or  short 

writing,  wherein  the  rules  of  the  said 
art  are  severally  explained  by  way  of 
questions  and  answers,  to  the  weakest 
capacities  that  desire  to  learne  the  art, 
whereunto  are  added  diverse  new  rules 
and  directions  never  published  till  now, 
for  the  further  perfecting  of  such  as 
have  already  learned.  By  Thomas  Shel- 
ton, author  and  teacher  of  the  said  art. 
London,  printed  by  E.  P.  and  are  to 
bee  sold  at  the  authors  house  in  Old-Fish- 
street.  1642.  11  &  52  pp.  (Size  of 
page  about  3£x6  inches. ) 

Zeiglographia,  or  a  new  art  of  short 

writing  never  before  published,  more 
easie,  exact,  short,  and  speedie  than  any 
heretofore.  Invented  and  composed  by 
Thomas  Shelton,  being  his  last  30  years 
study.  Allowed  by  authority,  and 
printed  by  M.  Simmons  in    Aldersgate 
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Shelton,  Thomas  —  Continued. 

street,  and  there  to  be  sold  next  door  to 

the  Golden  Lyon,  1650. 

[An  advertisement  of  this  work  in  Mercurius 

politicus  for  October  3,  1650,  is  said  to  be  the 

first  advertisement  known.] 

Invented     and    composed    by 

Thomas  Shelton,  author  and  teacher  of 
ye  said  art.  Allowed  by  authoritie. 
London.  Printed  by  M.  S.  and  are  sold 
at  the  author's  house  in  the  Poultrie 
nere  ye  church.  1650.  Eng.  title  p.,  62 
pp.,  incl.  plate. 

Zeiglographia,  or  a  new  art  of 

short  writing  never  before  published. 
More  easie,  exact,  short  and  speedie 
than  any  hereto  fore  invented  &  com- 
posed. By  Thomas  Shelton  author  and 
teacher  of  ye  said  art.  Allowed  by  au- 
thoritie. London  printed  by  M.  S.  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  authors  house  in 
Bores-head  court  by  Cripple-gate.  1654. 
43  pp. 

Zeiglographia,  or  a  new  art  of 

short-writing  never  before  published. 
More  easie,  exact,  short,  and  speedie 
than  any  here  to  fore.  Invented  and 
composed  by  Thomas  Shelton,  author 
and  teacher  of  ye  same  art.  Allowed 
by  authoritie.  London.  Printed  by 
M.  S.,  and  are  sold  at  the  author's  house 
in  Bore's  Head  court,  by  Cripple  gate, 
1659. 
[Editions  were  published  dated  1660  and  1666.] 

— Zeiglographia  or  a  new  art  of 

short-writing  never  before  published. 
More  easie,  exact,  short,  and  speedie 

,  then  any  heretofore.  Invented  &  com- 
posed by  Thomas  Shelton,  author  and 
teacher  of  ye  said  art.  Allowed  by  au- 
thoritie. London.  Printed  by  S.  S. 
next  door  to  the  Golden  Lion  in  Alders- 
gate  streete.  1672.  Eng.  title  p. ,  55  pp. 
&  plate. 

London.     1684. 

London.  Printed  for  Dor  New- 
man at  the  Kings  armes  in  ye  Poultry  & 
Thomas  Sawbridge  in  Little  Brittaine. 
1585.  Eng.  title,  2  &  55  pp.,  incl.  1 
plate. 

Editions  of  1686  and  1687. 

Tachy-graphia ;  sive  exactissima  et 

compendiosissima  breviter  scribendi 
methodus ;  ex  Angl.  Lat.   London.  1671. 

Psalms  in  metre. 
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Shilleto,  W.  Tabular  short-hand,  adapted 
for  persons  of  every  age ;  showing  how 
a  great  part  of  the  English  language 
may  be  subjected  to  analogical  con- 
tractions without  the  use  of  symboli- 
cal characters;  illustrated  by  thirty 
copperplate  engravings.  Which,  be- 
sides a  variety  of  tabular  abbreviations, 
accompanied  with  explanatory  remarks, 
contain  also  an  extensive  series  of  easy 
progressive  lessons ;  combining  at  once 
the  advantages  of  a  system  and  a  com- 
plete book  of  exercises,equally  suitedfor 
self  instruction,  or  to  form  a  class  book 
for  an  academical  institution.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers' 
hall  court ;  J.  M.  Greaves,  printer,  Shef- 
field.   1845.    72  pp.  &  30  plates. 

Another  edition.     1846.    5s. 

See  Shorthand  (The)  writer's  pocket 

guide. 

Shorter,  Robert.  Latin,  French  and 
shorthand  combined:  being  plain  in- 
structions for  their  expeditious  acquire- 
ment, on  a  new,  easy  and  comprehen- 
sive plan.  A  work  of  real  utility  in- 
tended not  only  for  the  use  of  public 
schools  and  private  instruction,  but  by 
the  study  of  which  every  one  whether 
connected  with  commerce,  law,  litera- 
ture, physic  or  divinity,  may  be  greatly 
benefited.  By  Shorter,  short-hand 
writer.  London:  published  by  Henry 
Kent  Causton,  Birchin  lane,  Cornhill. 
(1840.)     100  pp. 

Plain  instructions  for  acquiring  Gur- 

ney's  short-hand,  improved  and  made 
easy.  By  Robert  Shorter,  short-hand 
writer,  teacher,  etc.  London:  published 
by  H.  K.  Causton,  jun.  (1841.)  24  pp.  : 
13-24  from  plates. 

Shorthand  preceptor. 

Short-hand  (The)  alphabet.  1840.  Card. 
(Byrom's  system.) 

Bhort-hand  (A)  dictionary,  to  which  is 
prefixed  all  the  rules  or  principles  of 
that  useful  and  pleasing  art ;  together 
with  such  plain  directions  for  the  learner, 
as  to  enable  school-boys  as  well  as 
adults  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
short-hand  without  a  master.  London, 
engraved  for  the  author,  and  sold  by 
Mr.  Dodsley,  in  Pall-Mall ;  Mr.  Nourse, 
opposite  Catharine  street,  Strand ;  Mr. 
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Short-hand  (A)  dictionary  —  Continued. 
Lockyer  Davis,  opposite  Gray's-Inn- 
Gate,  Holborn ;  and  Mr.  Dilly,  in  the 
Poultry.  (Price  7s.  6d. )  Published  ac- 
cording to  act  of  parliament.  (About 
1777.)  2  &  8  pp.  &  27  plates,  each  plate 
faced  by  a  folded  letterpress  key,  usu- 
ally 15x6  inches. 

See  Complete  (A)  dictionary  of  short- 
hand. Probably  another  edition  of  this 
work. 

Shorthand  made  easy.  See  Mitchell, 
John. 

Shorthand  made  easy ;  or,  the  locomotive 
system  of  stenography.  London  :  Ed- 
ward Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 
1881.     24  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Shorthand  or  the  flying  pen.  See  Ew- 
ington,  Henry. 

Shorthand  reporters. 

[In  Every  Saturday,  Boston.    Vol.  X,  p.  151.] 

Shorthand  (The)  reporters'  code  verba- 
tim. For  postal  uses,  minutes,  report- 
ing: for  board  meetings,  debates  and 
clubs :  for  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
bar.  By  the  author  of  the  u  Catechism 
of  shorthand."  London:  Houlston  & 
Sons,  Paternoster  row,  and  all  booksell- 
ers.    Price  one  shilling.    (1871.) 

Short  hand  simplified.  Quid  nimis? 
Ripon :  printed  and  sold  by  T.  Langdale : 
sold  also  by  Baldwin,  Cradock  &  Joy, 
Paternoster  row ;  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edin- 
burgh; and  H.  Mozley,  Derby.  1824. 
Price  4  shillings.    17  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Shorthand  system. 

[In  Popular  educator.    1868-70.1 

Shorthand  systems. 

[In  Peales'  popular  educator,  Chicago.] 
Shorthand  without  a  master.  New  York  : 

Happy  Hours  Co.    187-.    15  cents. 
Shorthand  (The)  writer's  pocket  guide. 

London:  Orr.   1845.  6d. 

[Perhaps  by  Shilleto,  W\] 

Shorthand  writing. 

[In  Every  Saturday,  Boston,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  74.] 
Short  hints  on  shorthand ;  a  series  of  rules 
and  examples  by  which  the  art  of  writ- 
ing and  reading  stenography  may  be 
speedily  acquired.  By  a  "Times  re- 
porter." London:  Houlston  &  Wright, 
65  Paternoster  row.  1860.  24  pp.  &  8 
plates. 

An  edition  dated  1869. 
See  Frank,  Franco. 


Sidney,  J.  The  reporter's  shorthand  im- 
proved or  the  art  of  stenography  per- 
fected. An  entirely  new  &  complete 
system,  more  legible  &  concise,  than 
any  other  extant;  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  ecclesiastical,  senatorial, 
judicial  &  commercial  gentlemen,  ena- 
bling any  person  to  follow  the.  most 
rapid  speaker  with  ease  and  certainty. 
By  J.  Sidney,  author  of  the  "New 
mental  arithmetic,"  &c.  Entered  at 
Stationers'  hall.     23  pp. 

Sigston,  W.  H.  Synopsis  of  stenogra- 
phy.    Leeds.     1832. 

Synopsis  of  stenography.  By  W. 

H.  Sigston,  of  Queen's  square  academy, 
-  Leeds.     Leeds.     1833.     Sheet.    5s. 

Simms,  Joseph.     See  Swaine,  James. 

Simson,  James.  (Entered  at  Stationers' 
hall.)  Syllabic  shorthand:  a  system 
of  brief  writing  by  syllabic  characters, 
based  on  the  common  alphabet,  and 
written  according  to  the  sounds  of 
spoken  language.  By  James  Simson, 
F.  S.  S.  A.,  assistant  of  the  Shorthand 
society.  Systematically  prepared  for 
the  use  of  board  schools,  public  classes, 
&c.  The  author,  Ayr,  N.  B. ;  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow :  Menzies  &  Co., 
and  of  all  booksellers.  1883.  First 
edition.    20  lith.  pp. 

Shorthand    exercises.      By    James 

Simson.     Standard  I  and  Standard  II. 
1883.    6d.  each. 

Singleton,  James.  The  shorthand  stu- 
dents' assistant:  an  arrangement  of 
lessons  in  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
phonography,  as  developed  in  the  text 
books.  By  James  Singleton,  9  Han- 
over street,  Leeds. 

Slater,  Thomas.  See  Nicholas,  Abraham. 

Sleep's  shorthand. 

[A  recent  unpublished  modification  of  Taylor's 
system.  Specimen  given  in  Shorthand  sys- 
tems, edited  by  Thomas  Anderson.] 

Smith,  G.  See  Stenography  or  the  art 
of  shorthand  writing. 

Smith,  John  Brown.  The  first  fona- 
kigrafik  teacher.  A  guide  to  a  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  literary  style 
of  the  art  of  phonachygraphy.  An  im- 
proved substitute  for  long-hand  script, 
and  the  basic  foundation  for  both  the 
note  taking  and  reporting  styles.  It  is 
designed  as  an  assistant  instructor  for 
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Smith,  John  Brown  —  Continued, 
teachers,  schools,  colleges,  and  private 
instruction  to  students.  Adapted  to  the 
wants  of  literary,  professional  and  busi- 
ness men,  as  well  as  everybody,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  cumbersome  long- 
hand script.  The  illustrations  are  in 
the 'hand- writing  of  the  author  repro- 
duced by  the  N.  Y.  Graphic  process. 
Amherst,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  John  Brown 
Smith,  author  and  publisher.  1876.  25 
pp.     Price  25  cents. 

The  first  stenographic  teacher.     A 

guide  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  reporting  style  of  the  art  of  stenog- 
raphy. It  is  designed  as  au  assistant 
instructor  for  teachers,  schools,  colleges, 
and  private  instruction  to  students. 
Adapted  to  the  wants  of  amanuenses, 
clerks,  reporters  and  literary,  profes- 
sional or  business  men,  for  taking  notes 
of  sermons,  lectures,  debates,  trials  and 
conventions,  or  for  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. With  eight  pages  of  photo-lith- 
ographic illustrations.  Amherst,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A.  John  Brown  Smith,  author 
and  publisher.  1877.  26  pp.  Price  25 
cents. 

The  stenografik  teecher.   In  two 

parts.  By  John  Brown  Smith,  author 
of  the  Kirografik  teecher,  etc.  Second 
edition.  Amherst,  Mass :  J.  B.  &.  E.  G. 
Smith.  Chicago,  111.,  P.  O.  box  104 :  E. 
B.Parke.     1878.    160  pp. 

The  kirografik  teecher ;  adapted  for 

use  as  a  text  book  in  common  schools, 
high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges 
by  John  Brown  Smith,  author  of  the 
Stenografik  teecher,  etc.  Amherst, 
Mass.:  published  by  J.  B.  &E.  G.  Smith. 
1878.     99  pp. 

Snaith,  Joseph.  The  elements  of  univer- 
sal language  :  or  stenography  and  phono- 
graphy combined ;  being  a  new  method 
of  writing  by  consonant  signs  the  prin- 
cipal sounds  of  language,  and  adapted 
to  the  English  language  as  a  complete 
system  of  shorthand.  By  Joseph  Snaith. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  1847.  35  pp.  &  3 
plates. 

Snell,  William.  The  brachygraphic  al- 
phabet. By  William  Snell.  On  six 
cards.    London.    (1830?) 

Soare,  Samuel.      Tachybrachygraphy,  or 
the  swiftest  method  of  short  writing, 
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Soare,  Samuel  —Continued, 
consisting  of  the  most  simple  and  dis- 
tinct characters,  and  the  readiest  man- 
ner of  combining  them.    London.    1780. 

Soper,  Ebenezer.  The  practical  stenog- 
rapher :  or  short-hand  for  schools,  and 
self- instruction.  On  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem, designed  for  promoting  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  art.  By  E.  Soper. 
London:  Grant  &  Griffith,  corner  of  St. 
Paul's  church-yard;  Hatchard,  No.  187, 
Piccadilly.  1856.  38  pp.  &  16  plates. 
2s.  6d. 

Spiro,  Charles.  Spiro' s  simple,  swift  and 
sure  phonography.  Being  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  short  hand,  on  entirely  new 
and  original  principles,  and  designed 
for  verbatim  reporting  with  absolute 
legibility.  By  Charles  Spiro.  New 
York  :  10  Spruce  street,  1881.  $2.00.  ix 
&  32  pp. 

Sproat,  Amasa  D.  A  system  of  brevi- 
scription.  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  1846.  44 
pp. 

An  endeavor    towards  a  universal 

alphabet,  which  shall  have  a  letter  for 
every  distinct  sound  and  articulation 
utterable  by  the  human  voice  •  which 
shall  have  a  distinctive  form  for  each 
letter,  that  shall  resemble  no  other,  un- 
less it  is  similar  in  power;  which  shall 
retain  that  distinctive  and  essential 
form  of  each  letter,  throughout  the 
range  of  and  changes  for  capital  and 
body,  or  lower  case  printing  letters, 
capital  and  body  round  writing  letters, 
and  short  writing  letters;  and  which 
shall  form  the  basis  of  an  easy,  practi- 
cal system,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
printing  and  writing.  By  A.  D.  Sproat. 
Chillicothe,  O.,  1857.   86  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Monalpha.     An  endeavor  toward  a 

monalphic  system  for  printing  and  writ- 
ing the  English  language,  wherein  every 
distinct  element  of  speech  shall  have  its 
appropriate  letter;  which  letter  shall 
have  but  one  distinctive  form ;  and 
which  form  shall  be  retained  as  closely 
as  can  be  done,  admitting  other  re- 
quirements throughout  the  changes 
necessary  for  printing,  common  writ- 
ing and  short  hand.  Amasa  D.  Sproat. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio.  April,  1870.  4  pp. 
&  4  plates. 
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StackllOUSe,  Thomas.  The  art  of  short- 
hand 011  a  new  plan  adapted  to  the  En- 
glish language  whereby  every  kind  of 
subject  may  be  express'd  or  taken  down 
in  a  very  easy,  compendious  and  legible 
manner.  By  Thos.  Stackhouse  A.  M. 
London.  Printed  for  the  author,  and 
sold  by  J.  Wilkie.  (1760.)  10  pp.  & 
11  plates. 

Steed,  Josias  M.  Grammatical  stenogra- 
phy, or  short  hand ;  founded  upon  gram- 
matical principles :  illustrated  by  an 
ocular  analysis,  calculated  to  afford 
those  unacquainted  with  the  art,  the 
means  of  acquiring  an  easy  and  expe- 
ditious mode  of  taking  down  sermons, 
orations,  lectures,  trials,  &c,  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher.  By  J.  M.  Steed. 
City  of  Washington :  published  by  the 
author.  F.  S.  Myer,  printer.  1828.  16 
pp.  &  plate. 

Steel,  Lawrence.  Short  writing  begun 
by  nature  ;  compleated  by  art.  Mani- 
festing the  irregularity  of  placing  the 
artificial  before  the  natural  or  symbol- 
ical contractions :  and  proposing  a 
method  more  suited  to  sense,  and  more 
fully  answering  ye  requisites  of  a  com- 
pleat  character,  in  the  shortning  both  of 
words  and  sentences.  Invented,  taught 
&  published  with  plaine  directions, 
examples  and  a  specimen  of  the  writing 
by  Lawrence  Steel.  London.  Printed 
and  sold  by  T.  So  wle  in  VVhitehart  court, 
Gracious  street,  also  sold  at  ye  Bible  in 
George-yard,  Lombard  street.  Where 
may  be  had  stationary  wares  of  all  sorts 
wholesale  and  retail  at  reasonable  rates. 
(1672.)  20eng.  pp. 

Sold  in  Bristol  by  the  author  & 

also  by  Charles  Allen,  bookseller,  in 
Broad  street  of  the  same  citty :  and  in 
London  by  Benjamin  Clark,  stationer, 
in  George  court,  Lombard  street,  and 
others.  Printed  in  the  year  1678.  20 
eng.  pp. 

Invented,  taught  and  published 

by  Lawrence  Steel.  Bristol,  by  the 
author ;  and  also  by  Charles  Allen,  book- 
seller in  Broad  street  of  the  same  city ; 
and  in  London  by  Benjamin  Clark,  sta- 
tioner iu  George  court,  Lombard-street, 
and  others.     Printed  in  the  year  1678. 

Stenography. 

[In  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Dublin.    Vol  VII, 
p.  657.1 

11951— c  I  2 10 


Stenography :  being  a  complete  practical 
system  of  short-hand,  adapted  to  every 
capacity.  Wherein  the  principles  of 
the  art  are  carefully  explained;  the 
vowels  supplied  by  points;  and  arbi- 
trary characters  rejected.  Forming  a 
necessary  assistant  to  the  teacher,  and 
a  practical  tutor  to  the  scholar.  Care- 
fully selected  from  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  Illustrated  with  five  copper 
plates.  London :  printed  by  C.  Whit- 
tingham  for  T.  Hodson.  1801.  35  pp. 
&  5  folded  plates. 

Stenography  in  miniature.  Whereby  a 
person  of  common  intellect  may  learn 
in  a  few  hours  to  write  shorthand  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  teacher.     Sheet. 

Stenography  on  a  single  page.     1806. 

Stenography,  or  the  art  of  short-hand  per- 
fected, &c.  London:  Lackington,  Al- 
len, &  Co.,  Finsbury  square,  1802. 
(Taylor's  alphabet.) 

Stenography,  or  the  art  of  short  hand 

perfected.  Containing  rules  and  in- 
structions whereby  the  most  illiterate 
may  acquire  the  mode  of  taking  down 
trials,  orations,  lectures,  &c.  in  a  few 
hours,  and  be  competent  by  a  little  ex- 
perience to  practise  the  same.  London : 
published  by  Lackington  &  Co.,  Fins- 
bury  square.  Sold  also  by  Clarke,  under 
the  Royal  Exchange,  G.  and  W.  B. 
Whittaker,  Ave  Maria  lane,  Under- 
wood, medical  bookseller,  Fleet  street, 
Henry  Butterworth,  law  bookseller,  7 
Fleet  street,  L.  Relfe,  Cornhill,  L.  Major, 
Fleet  street,  and  all  other  booksellers 
and  stationers.     18  pp.  &  4  plates. 

London.     Published  by  Lackington 

&  Co.,  Finsbury  square.  Sold  also  by 
Clarke,  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  G. 
&  W.  B.  Whittaker,  Ave  Maria  lane, 
Underwood,  medical  bookseller,  Fleet 
street,  Henry  Butterworth,  law  book- 
seller, 7,  Fleet  st.,  W.  Turner,  82,  Lom- 
bard st.,  I.  Major,  Skinner  st.  and  all 
other  booksellers  and  stationers.  (24th 
edition.)     16  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Stenography ;   or  the   art  of  short 

hand  perfected,  containing  rules  and 
regulations  whereby  the  most  illiterate 
may  acquire  the  mode  of  taking  down 
trials,  orations,  lectures,  &c.  in  a  few 
hours,  and  be  competent  by  a  little  ex- 
perience to  practice  the  same.    Boston  : 
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Stenography,  &c. —  Continued. 

S.    G.   Snelling,   printer,   No.  10,  State 
street.     1809.     16  pp.  &  4  plates. 

For  third   (American)   edition,   see 

Mangan,  C. 

Stenography  or  the  art  of  shorthand 
writing,  pp.  409-413,  vol.  I,  of  the  fol- 
lowing work : 

•The  laboratory ;  or,  school  of  arts :  con- 
taining a  large  collection  of  valuable 
secrets,  experiments,  and  manual  op- 
erations in  arts  and  manufactures, 
highly  useful  to  gilders,  jewellers,  en- 
amellers,  goldsmiths,  dyers,  cutlers, 
pewterers,  joiners,  japanners,  book- 
binders, plasterers,  artists,  and  to  the 
workers  in  metals  in  general;  and  in 
i  plaster  of  pans,  wood,  ivory,  bone,  horn, 
and  other  materials.  Compiled  origi- 
nally by  G.  Smith.  Sixth  edition,  with 
a  great  number  of  additional  receipts, 
corrections,  and  amendments;  A  com- 
plete treatise  on  fire-works,  and  The 
art  of  short-hand  writing.  Illustrated 
with  engravings.  London,  printed  by 
>C.  Whittingham  ;  for  H.  D.  Syrnonds,  J. 
Walles,  and  Wynne  and  Scholey,  Pater- 
noster-row; and  Vernor  and  Hood, 
Poultry.     1799.     2  vols. 

Stenography;  or,  the  art  of  short-hand 
•writing.  With  new  additions,  as  on 
the  pages  21,22,23,24  and  some  altera- 
tions. London:  Printed  by  J.  Cluer, 
in  Bow  church-yard.  (1712.) 
[Perhaps  written  by  Eev.  J.  Brown.] 

Stetson,  Isaac.  The  universal  writer ; 
or,  short-hand  shortened,  being  the  most 
correct,  easy,  speedy  and  legible  method 
ever  yet  discovered,  whereby  more  may 
>be  written  in  one  hour,  than  in  eighty 
sminutes  by  any  other  system  hitherto 
published,  &c,  &c.  Compiled  and  im- 
proved from  the  latest  London  and 
American  publications.  By  Isaac  Stet- 
son, professor  of  stenography.  Phila- 
delphia :  Printed  by  John  Young,  34, 
North  Third-st.   1824.    42  pp.  &  3  plates. 

The  universal  writer;  or  short- 
hand shortened,  being  the  most  correct, 
easy,  speedy  and  legible  method  ever  yet 
discovered,  whereby  more  may  be  writ- 
ten in  one  hour  than  in  eighty  minutes 
by  any  other  system  hitherto  published  : 
an  attention  to  which,  by  this  method, 
.any  person  may  qualify  himself,  in  a 
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Stetson,  Isaac  — Continued, 
short  time,  to  note  down  the  language 
of  a  public  speaker  in  a  style  both 
beautiful  and  legible,  word  by  word,  as 
fast  as  delivered,  and  may  likewise  read 
it  distinctly  at  any  distance  of  time 
after  it  is  written.  Compiled  and  im- 
proved from  the  latest  London  and 
American  publications.  Second  edi- 
tion. By  Isaac  Stetson,  professor  of 
stenography.  New  York :  printed  by 
Dood  &  Manter,  No.  1  Thames  street. 
1824.     49  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Stenography,  reduced  to  certain  and 

fixed  principles ;  whereby  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  once  tedious,  dry,  and  dif- 
ficult science,  may  be  readily  acquired 
and  easily  retained.  Multuni  in  parvo. 
By  Isaac  Stetson,  professor  of  stenog- 
raphy. Philadelphia ;  printed  by  Mat- 
thews &  Bell.     1834.     8  pp. 

Another  edition,  1836. 

Stileman,    (Previous  to  1674:  mentioned 
by  Coles.) 

Stoddart,  K-  H.  Legal  shorthand  writer. 
London :  F.  Pitman. 

Stolze,  William.     See  Borchers,  Henry; 

Dettmann,  F.    O. ;  Kaufman,   Samuel; 

and  Michaelis,  Gustav. 
Stone,  A.  M.     A  system  of  stenography. 

1844. 

Stones,  A.  W.  A  complete  system  of 
short  hand,  illustrated  by  nine  engrav- 
'ings,  adapted  to  the  pulpit  and  courts 
of  law,  and  every  purpose  of  expedi- 
tious writing.  By  A.  W.  Stones,  teach- 
er of  mathematics,  &c,  Whitby.  Whit- 
by. Printed  and  sold  for  Clark  & 
Medd ;  sold  also  by  Gale,  Curtis  &  Fen- 
ner,  London  ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers.    1814.     90  pp.  &  8  plates. 

A  complete  system  of  shorthand, 

adapted  to   the  pulpit  and  courts  of 
law,  and  to  every  purpose  of  neat  and . 
expeditious   writing,    perfectly  legible 
and  distinct  in  all   its  parts.    Whitby. 
1815.     109  pp.  &  9  copper  plates.     5s. 

Second    edition,    (enlarged). 

Whitby,  printed  by  and  for  Clark  & 
Medd.  Sold  also  by  Rest  Fenner,  Pater- 
noster row,  &  T.  Blanshard,  City  road, 
London.  1818.  Eng.  title  p.,  109  pp. 
&  9  plates. 
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Strickland,  A,  M.  New  system  of  sten- 
ography without  the  short  hand  char- 
acter. A.  M.  Strickland.  (Philadel- 
phia, 1858.)    8  pp. 

Stringer,  Nathaniell.  Rich  redivivus,  or 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Rich's  short-hand  im- 
proved in  a  more  breife  &  easy  method 
then  hath  been  set  forth  by  any  here 
to  fore,  now  made  publique  for  generall 
advantage  by  Nathaniell  Stringer,  a 
quondam  scholar  to  the  said  Mr.  Rich. 
Licensed  by  Roger  Lestrange,  London. 
Printed  for  and  sold  by  William  and 
Joseph  Marshall  at  the  Bible  in  New- 
gate street  and  at  the  Bible  in  Grace- 
church  street.     (1680?)     12  eng.  pp. 

■ London   Printed   and   are  to 

be  sould  by  Richard  Northcott  next  St 
Peeters  alley  in  Cornhill  and  att  the 
Marriners  and  anchor  on  Fish  street 
hill.  The  third  edition.  The  price  of 
this  booke  14s. 

Strong",  Charles  B.  A  syllabic  short- 
hand. Copyrighted  by  the  author, 
Charles  B.  Strong,  in  the  year  1878. 
Author's  private  print.  For  sale  by  J. 
D.  Cooley,  375  Main  street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Price  25  cents;  5  copies  for  a 
dollar.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
( 1878. )     16  pp. 

A  manual  of  the  syllabic  alphabet 

invented  by  Charles  B.  Strong.  Copy- 
righted in  1879.  Author's  private  print. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents  (stamps 
taken)  by  J.  Dwight  Cooley,  Hartford, 
Conn.  (1879.)  20  pp. 
[Two  editions  published  in  1879 :  one  with  2  pp. 
of  hektograph  illustration,  and  the  other  with 
2  engraved  pp.] 

Summers  &  Clark.  Complete  manual 
of  short-hand.  Lansing,  Mich.,  1875. 
12  pp. 

Sumner,  Charles  A.  Shorthand  and  re- 
porting. A  lecture  by  Charles  A.  Sum- 
ner, reporter  for  the  county  courts  of 
San  Francisco.  New  edition:  with  a 
portrait :  several  pages  of  the  lecture 
stereographed  in  phonography ;  a  great 

v  body  of  notes;  and  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  lecturer.  New  York :  Andrew  J. 
Graham,  744  Broadway.  (1882.)  98, 
xvi  &  v  pp. 

Swaine,  James,  and  Simms,  Joseph. 
Cryptography  or  a  new,  easy,  and  com- 
pendious system  of  short-hand,  adapted 


Swaine,  J-,  and  Simms,  J.— Continued, 
to  all  the  various  arts,  sciences,  and  pro- 
fessions, the  persons,  moods,  tenses,  &, 
particles,  are  contrived  to  join  together 
with  the  utmost  facility,  and  distinct- 
ness ;  and  the  whole  is  treated  in  so 
plain,  and  perspicuous  a  manner,  that 
the  learner  may  in  a  short  time  with- 
out any  other  assistance,  become  master 
of  this  art  which  hitherto  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  much  time 
&  difficulty.  Illustrated  with  seventeen 
copperplates.  By  Swaine  &  Simms. 
The  third  edition .  London,  sold  by  N. 
Young,  bookseller,  under  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. Price  six  shillings.  (1761?) 
36  pp.  &  15  plates. 

Another  copy  dated  1766. 

Symonds,  H.  D.  and  Ostell,  T.  The 
amanuensis;  or,, complete  practical  sys- 
tem of  short-hand,  adapted  to  every 
capacity.     1804.     (Mavor's    alphabet.) 

See  Amanuensis  (The). 

System  (A)  of  shorthand  writing  in- 
tended for  general  use.     (About  1828. ) 

T.,  F.     See  Tanner,  Francis. 

Tabular  shorthand.     See  Shilleto,  W. 

Tailor,  R-  Stenography,  or  shorthand 
with  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded  according  to  grammar  and 
true  philosophy.  By  R.  Tailor.  Edin- 
burgh :  printed  for  the  author  and  sold 
by  all  the  booksellers.  1791.  47  pp. 
&  16  plates.  10s.  6d. 
[A  reprint  of  Taplin's  system.  ] 

Taliaferro,  J.  Taliaferro's  phonetic  short- 
hand. A  new  system.  Brief,  legible 
and  easily  acquired :  adapted  to  general 
use  and  to  verbatim  reporting.  To  be 
revised  and  improved  on  each  edition. 
By  J.  Taliaferro.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1881.     First  edition.     64  pp. 

Tanner,  Francis.  The  plainest,  easiest, 
and  prettiest  method  of  writing  short- 
hand ever  yet  published.  By  F.  T. 
London :  printed  by  H.  Parker,  for  W. 
Lewis  in  Russel  st.  Covent-Gardeu. 
1712.     (Price  Is.)     41pp. 

(Another    edition.)     London, 

1713. 

See  New  (A)  method  of  writing  a 

great  deal  in  a  little  time. 

Taplin,  Henry.  Short-hand,  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  wherein  the  rules 
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Taplin,  Henry  — Continued, 
are  few,  plain  and  easy  ;  the  characters 
not  burthensome  to  memory ;  and  the 
hand  shorter  &  more  intelligible  than 
any  other  extant.  Together  with  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded ;  also 
an  alphabetical  praxis,  &c.  By  Henry 
Taplin,  of  Chichester,  Sussex.  London. 
Printed  for  the  author  and  sold  by  I.  & 
R.  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall,  M.  Cooper  in 
Pater-noster  row  &  C.  Fourdrinier  & 
Co.  at  Charing  Cross.  (1760.)  xi&40 
pp.  &  16  plates.     5s. 

Stenography    or    shorthand,    with 

the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded 
according  to  grammar  and  true  philoso- 
phy, by  Henry  Taplin,  of  Chichester, 
Sussex.  London :  printed  for  the  au- 
thor and  sold  by  Grant,  No.  6  Earls  bout, 
Leicester  square.  May  1791.  Price 
10s.  6d.  47  pp.  &  8  plates. 
Taylor,  Samuel.  An  essay  intended  to 
establish  a  standard  for  an  universal 
system  of  stenography,  or  short  hand 
writing ;  upon  such  simple  &  approv'd 
principles  as  have  never  before  been  of- 
fered to  the  public  ;  whereby  a  person 
in  a  few  days  may  instruct  himself  to 
write  short  hand  correctly,  &  by  a  little 
practice  cannot  fail  taking  down  any 
discourse  deliver'd  in  public.  By  Sam1 
Taylor,  many  years  professor,  &  teacher 
of  the  science  at  Oxford,  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland  &  Ireland.  Lon- 
don. Printed  for  the  author.  1786. 
Price  one  guinea.  Eng.  title  p.,  18,  98 
&  x  pp.  &  11  plates. 

{A  second  issue  closely  resembles  the  first.  At 
the  bottom  of  a  titlo  page  exactly  like  the 
above  is  engraved  "  Printed  for  Samuel  Tay- 
lor, Jan?  1st,  1786,  &  published  by  J.  Bell, 
book-seller,  Strand."  The  arrangement  of 
this  volume  differs  from  the  original.  It  con- 
tains 25  unnumbered  &  111  pp.  &  11  plates.] 

The  third  edition,  to  which  is 

now  first  added,  a  new  plate  of  all  the 
terminations  at  one  view.  London: 
printed  for  W.  Baynes,  No.  54,  Pater- 
noster-row. 1801.  4  &  42  pp.  &  12 
plates. 
s —  An  universal  system  of  stenogra- 
phy, or  short-hand  writing;  intended  to 
establish  a  standard  for  this  ingenious 
and  useful  science.  By  Samuel  Taylor, 
many  years  professor  of  the  science  at 
Oxford,  and  the  universities  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  fourth  edition ;  to 
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Taylor,  Samuel  —  Continued, 
which  is  added  a  new  plate  of  all  the  ter- 
minations at  one  view.  London :  print- 
ed by  W.  Nicholson,  Warnerstreet,  for 
W.  Baynes,  54  Paternoster  row.  1807. 
46  pp.  &  11  plates. 

An  universal  system  of  stenogra- 
phy, or  short-hand  writing.  By  Samuel 
Taylor,  professor  of  the  science  at  Oxford, 
and  the  universities  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Vox  audita  peri  t,  literascripta 
manet.  Second  edition  improved.  Glas- 
gow, printed  for  James  and  Andrew 
Duncan.     1810.     19  pp.  &  plate. 

An  essay  intended  to  establish 

a  standard  for  an  universal  system  of 
stenography,  or,  short-hand  writing, 
upon  such  simple  and  approved  princi- 
ples as  have  never  before  been  offered 
to  the  public;  [&c.,like  first  edition.] 
By  Samuel  Taylor,  many  years  professor 
and  teacher  of  the  science,  at  Oxford 
and  the  universities  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Albany :  re-printed  from  the 
London  copy,  for  James  Cation,  by 
Websters  and  Skinner,  at  their  book- 
store, corner  of  State  and  Pearl-streets. 
(1810.)    80  pp.  &  11  plates. 

Fifth  edition.  London:  printed 

by  I.  F.  Dove,  St.  John's  square,  for  W. 
Baynes,  54,  Paternoster  row.  1814.  58 
pp.  &  11  plates. 

A  universal  system  of  stenogra- 
phy or  short-hand  writing.  By  Samuel 
Taylor,  professor  of  the  science  at  Ox- 
ford ,  and  the  universities  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Vox  audita  perit,  litera  scripta 
manet.  A  new  edition  improved.  Glas- 
gow :  printed  for  Andrew  and  John  M. 
Duncan,  booksellers,  137  Trongate. 
(1816.)    15  pp.  &  6  plates. 

An  universal  system  of  stenogra- 
phy, or  short-hand  writing :  intended  to 
establish  a  standard  for  this  ingenious 
and  useful  science,  upon  such  simple  and 
approved  principles  as  have  never  be- 
fore been  offered  to  the  public,  by  Sam- 
uel Taylor.  London :  printed  for  W. 
Baynes  &  Co.    1826. 

An  universal  system  of  stenogra- 
phy, or  short-hand  writing ;  intended  to 
establish  a  standard  for  this  ingenious 
and  useful  science,  upon  such  simple 
and  approved  principles  as  have  never 
before  been  offered  to  the  public; 
whereby  a  person  in  a  few  days  may 
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Taylor,  Samuel  —  Continued. 

instruct  himself  to  write  short-hand 
correctly  ;  and,  by  a  little  practice,  can- 
not fail  taking  down  any  discourse  de- 
livered in  public.  By  Samuel  Taylor, 
many  years  professor  and  teacher  of  the 
science  at  Oxford,  and  the  universities 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  sixth 
edition :  to  which  is  now  added,  a  new 
plate  of  all  the  terminations  at  one 
view.  London :  printed  for  William 
Baynes  and  Son,  Paternoster  row ;  and 
H.  S.  Baynes,  Edinburgh.  1826.  48 
pp.  &  12  plates.     6s. 

A  new  edition:  to  which  is  now 

added,  a  new  plate  of  all  the  termina- 
tions at  one  view.  London :  William 
Baynes,  54,  Paternoster- row;  Adam 
Clarke  Baynes,  Liverpool ;  J.  and  J. 
Jackson,  Louth.  1829.  48  pp.  &  12 
plates.    6s. 

Another  edition.     1832. 

Taylor's  stenography.   New  edi- 
tion.    Simpkin.    1865. 
[The    system   bas    been   translated   into   tbe 
French,  Italian,  and  German  languages.] 

See  Gould,  M.  T.  C. ;  Harding,  Will- 
iam; Macdougal,  Duncan;  Mangan, C; 
Montague ;  Odell,  G. ;  Stenography,  or 
the  art  of  short  hand  perfected;  and 
Templeton,  P.  B. 

Tear,  Laming  Warren.  One  step  further 
in  stenography.  Londou.  1834.  14  pp. 
&  9  plates.    5s. 

Short  short  hand,  by  Laming  War- 
ren Tear,  author  of  tl  One  step  further 
in  stenography."  London:  Whittaker 
and  Co.  Ave  Maria  lane,  1852.  12  pp. 
&  12  plates. 

Templeton,  P.  B.  Six  lessons  on  short- 
hand. London  or  Manchester.  1840. 
(Taylor's  system.) 

Thatcher.  18 — .  (Taylor's  system  remod- 
elled.) 

Thomas,  J-  Arcana  stenographia.  (In 
Welsh.)    1830. 

Thompson,  Alexander  Herbert.  Stenog- 
raphy :  or,  a  complete  system  of  short- 
hand ;  by  which  the  art  of  reporting  a 
public  speaker  verbatim  is  adapted  to 
every  requirement  of  the  newspaper 
press,  and  legal,  mercantile,  parliament- 
ary, scientific,  theological,  and  scho- 
lastic purposes.  By  Alexander  Her- 
bert Thompson,  professional  shorthand 


Thompson,  Alexander  Herbert  — Cont'd, 
writer  and  reporter.  London:  Frede- 
rick Warne  &  Co  ,  Bedford  street,  Cov- 
ent  garden.     1868.     30  pp.  &  7  plates. 

Another  edition.     1870. 

Thompson,  John.  Shorthand  swift  as 
speech,  legible  as  j)rint.  Manual  of  pho- 
nography :  with  full  directions  for  use, 
and  with  examplea  By  John  Thomp- 
son. "And  it  is  still  itself,"  Shakes- 
peare. "  Festina  lente."  London:  Pho- 
nographic depot,  119,  Chancery  lane. 
1863.    80  pp. :  73-80  lith.     2s.  6d. 

Thompson's  phonographic  alphabet, 

by  which  words  can  be  written  equally 
distinctly,  and  five  times  as  quick  as  by 
the  common  hand.  J.  Thompson.  131, 
Fleet  street.     (1863.)    3  pp. 

Thompson,  John.  Shorthand,  and  how 
to  learn  it  in  twelve  lessons :  being  exer- 
cises supplementary  to  Pitman's  "Man- 
ual of  phonography."  By  John  Thomp- 
son, P.  H.,  president  of  the  Scottish  pho- 
nographic association;  teacher  of  orien- 
tal languages,  Royal  high  school;  and 
lecturer  on  phonography,  School  of  arts, 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  E.  &  S.  Living- 
stone, educational  booksellers,  57  South 
bridge.  Glasgow  :  John  Ryde,  educa- 
tional bookseller,  359  Sanchiehall  street. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  1875. 
Price  six  pence,  by  post  seven  pence. 
46  pp. 

Thornton,  George  H.  The  modern  stenog- 
rapher. A  complete  system  of  light- 
line  phonography,  being  a  plain  and 
practical  method  for  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  best 
phonetic  short-hand.  By  George  H. 
Thornton,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  stenographers'  association,  stenog- 
rapher of  the  supreme  court,  eighth 
judicial  district,  and  of  the  county  and 
surrogate  courts  of  Niagara,  Genesee, 
and  Wyoming  counties.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1, 3,  and  5 
Bond  street.     1882.     127  pp. 

Phonographic  copy  book  containing 

a  series  of  graded  head-line  exercises, 
engraved  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
phonography,  with  rules  for  the  forma- 
tion of  x>honographic  outlines.  By 
George  H.  Thornton,  A.  M.,  author  of 
"  The  modern  stenographer,"  president 
New  York  State  stenographers'  associa- 
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Thornton,  George  H.— Continued. 

tion,  stenographer  of  the  supreme  court, 
etc.     Buffalo  :  George  H.  Thornton,  79, 
80,  and  81  White  building.     (1882.) 
[A  series  of  three  copy  Looks  is  in  preparation.] 

Tifim,  William.  A  new  help  and  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  swift-writing : 
being  an  alphabet  not  only  contrived 
to  be  convenient  for  that  purpose,  but 
correspondent  also  in  iLs  elements,  espe- 
cially the  consonants,  to  the  several  ar- 
ticulations and  utterances,  that  com- 
pose the  English  language.  Also  suit- 
able rules  and  expedients  of  joiuing 
letters,  and  abridging  words.  With  an 
appendix,  containing  characters  and 
instructions  for  the  use  of  a  larger  sett 
of  vowels,  iu  which  a  philosophical  ex- 
actness is  farther  pursu'd.  By  William 
Tiffin,  chaplain  of  Wigston's  hospital 
in  Leicester.  Scribendo  disces  scribere. 
London :  printed  for  the  author,  by 
John  Hart,  in  Popping's-court,  Fleet- 
street.  Price  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence.    (1750.)     52  pp.  &  12  plates. 

TowndroW,  Thomas.  A  complete  guide 
to  stenography,  or  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  short  hand.  Formed  upon 
rational  principles,  and  combining  sim- 
plicity, brevity  and  perspicuity.  For 
the  use  of  schools  and  private  tuition. 
By  T.  Towndrow,  professor  and  teacher 
of  stenography.  Boston:  C.  S.  D.  & 
B.  F.  Griffin,  printers,  262  Washington 
street,     1831.    28  pp. 

A  complete  guide  to  stenogra- 
phy, or  an  entire  new  system  of  writing 
shorthand.  For  the  use  of  schools  and 
private  tuition.  By  T.  Towndrow,  pro- 
fessor, and  teacher  of  stenography. 
Second  edition.  New  Haven :  Hezekiah 
Howe.  New  York — Jocelyn,  Darling 
&  Co.     1832.    32  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Complete  guide  to  the   art  of 

short-hand  writing,  being  a-  new  and 
comprehensive  system  of  representing 
the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English 
language  in  stenographic  characters. 
P.  &  H.  Whittle,  Preston,  (Eug.)  1834 
or  1835. 

A  complete  guide  to  the  art  of 

shorthand  writing,  being  an  entirely  new 
and  comprehensive  system  of  represent- 
ing the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English 
language  in  stenographic  characters; 
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founded  upon  the  most  simple  and  un- 
erring principles ;  never  before  taught 
or  practiced  in  this  country;  and  now 
published  for  the  use  of  schools  and  pri- 
vate tuition.  By  Thomas  Towndrow. 
Second  edition.  London.  Longman, 
Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green  &  Longman; 
Whittaker  &  Co. ;  Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.;  and  Bancks  &  Co.,  Manchester. 
1835.  96  pp. :  characters  partially  in- 
serted with  a  pen.     5s. 

A  complete  guide  to  the  art  of 

writing  short-hand,  being  an  entirely 
new  and  comprehensive  system  of  rep- 
resenting the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
English  language,  in  stenographic  char- 
acters ;  founded  upon  the  most  simple 
and  unerring  principles,  never  before 
taught  or  practised  in  this  country;  and 
now  published  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  private  tuition.  By  T.  Towndrow, 
professor  and  teacher  of  stenography. 
Third  edition.  Derby :  printed  and 
published  by  Henry  Mozley  &  Sons; 
and  sold  by  G.  Cowie  &  Co.  31,  Poultry, 
London.  1837.  Frontispiece,  120  pp. 
&  plate. 

A  complete  guide  to  the  art  of 

writing  short-hand,  being  an  entirely 
new  and  comprehensive  system  of  rep- 
resenting the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
English  language,  in  stenographic  char- 
acters; by  means  of  which,  not  only 
the  exact  words  delivered  by  any  publie 
speaker,  but  also  every  peculiar  expres- 
sion made  use  of  by  him,  may  be  re- 
corded as  pronounced,  and  preserved  in 
a  legible  form,  so  as  to  be  read  (at  any 
future  period,)  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility. Prepared  expressly  for  the  use 
of  schools,  and  private  tuition.  By  T. 
Towndrow,  professor  and  teacher  of 
stenography.  Boston :  Perkins  &  Mar- 
vin. Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co.  New  York, 
C.Shepard,  262  Broadway.  Philadel- 
phia, H.  Perkins,  Chesnut  st.  Bal- 
timore, Bailey  &.  Burns.  New  Haven, 
H.  Howe.  1837.  Eng.  frontispiece,  120 
pp.  &  plate. 

[This  edition  of  a  thousand  copies  was  brought 
to  this  country  in  sheets  by  the  author  and 
issued  with  a  new  introduction,  &c] 

A  complete  guide  to  the  art  of 

writing  short-hand :  being  an  entirely 
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uev  and  comprehensive  system  of  repre- 
senting the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
English  language  in  stenographic  char- 
acters ;  by  means  of  which,  the  exact 
words  of  any  public  speaker  may  be  re- 
corded as  pronounced,  and  preserved  in 
a  legible  form,  so  as  to  be  read  at  any 
future  period  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
ease  and  facility.  Prepared  expressly 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  tuition. 
By  T.  Towndrow,  professor  of  stenogra- 
phy. New  York :  F.  J.  Huntington  and 
Co.,  174  Pearl  street.  1841.  Frontis- 
piece, 132  pp.  &  plate. 

New  York:    Huntington  and 

Savage,  174  Pearl  st.  1843.  Frontis- 
piece, 132  pp.  &  plate. 

A  complete  guide  to  the  art  of 

writing  shorthand,  being  an  entirely 
new  and  comprehensive  system  of  repre- 
senting the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
English  language,  in  stenographic  char- 
acters ;  founded  upon  the  most  simple 
and  unerring  principles,  never  before 
taught  or  practised  in  this  country ; 
and  now  publishedfortheuse  of  schools 
and  private  tuition.  By  T.  Towndrow, 
professor  and  teacher  of  stenography. 
Third  edition.  London:  J.  &  C.  Moz- 
ley,  6,  Paternoster  row.  1859.  120  pp. 
&  15  plates. 

Stenographic  copy  book,  containing 

copious  progressive  exercises  in  short 
baud  writing,  designed  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  acquiring  the  art.  By  T. 
Towndrow,  professor  of  stenography. 
Boston  :  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &  Hol- 
den.    1833. 

The  stenographic   olio,  containing 

select  extracts  of  poetry  and  prose 
from  the  most  distinguished  authors. 
By  T.  Towndrow.  Boston :  Lilly,  Wait, 
Colman  &  Holden.  1833.  52,  includ- 
ing 36  eng.  pp. 

Twenty  short-hand  alphabets,  by  the 
most  popular  authors,  viz :  Taylor, 
Mavor,  Palmer,  Shoveller,  Towndrow, 
Reea,  Williamson,  Byroin,  Gurney,  Rich- 
ardson, Perkins,  Dangerfield,  Blair, 
Anonymous,  Lewis,  Hodgson,  Clive, 
Lyle,  Moat,  Nicholson.  With  various 
arbitrary  characters.  Dedicated  to  all 
lovers  of  the  art  of  short-hand  writing. 
Second  edition.     London :    R.    Groom- 


Twenty  shorthand  alphabets  —  Cont'd, 
bridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster  row£ 
and  George  Odell,  18,  Princes  street, 
Cavendish  square.  May  be  had  of  all 
booksellers.  [Price four-pence.]  (1845.) 
2  leaves. 

Tyas.  Tyas'  hand  book  of  shorthands 
London :  Routledge.     1840.     Is. 

Tyson,  A.  G.  The  student's  friend.  A 
now  and  philosophical  system  of  short- 
hand, in  a  natural  alphabet,  formed 
from  an  analysis  of  English  pronun- 
ciation; made  easy  to  the  humblest 
capacity ;  with  an  essay  on  letters,, 
speech  and  writing.  By  A.  G.  Tyson* 
Scarborough.    1838.   51  pp.  &  plate.  2s. 

Underhill,  Edward  Fitch.  Modifications- 
of  phonography.  By  Edward  F.  Under- 
bill. Benn  Pitman,  Fonografik  institut, 
Sinsinati.  (Cincinnati,  O.)  18G5.  8- 
lith.  pp. 

Steno-printing  :  a  system  of  abbre- 
viation adapted  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  type- writer  and  make  it  availa- 
ble for  stenographic  uses.  By  Edward 
F.  Underhill,  stenographer.  New  York  :. 
Evelyn  T.  Underhill.     1879.     144  pp. 

Universal  (The)  short-hand,  by  which 
any  person,  from  a  few  weeks'  practice,, 
may  become  able  to  keep  pace  with  any 
public  speaker,  and  carry  off,  verbatim,, 
whatever  may  be  delivered,  whether  on 
philosophy,  law,  physic  or  divinity. 
Edinburgh :  printed  for  Ch.  Elliot, 
Parliament  square.  1776.  4  &  76  pp> 
&  20  plates. 

Copies  dated  1777  and  1796. 

Universal  spelling,  shorthand,  stenog- 
raphy.    See  Mayr,  Charles. 

TJpham,  William  P.  A  brief  history  of 
the  art  of  stenography,  with  a  proposed 
new  system  of  phonetic  shorthand,  by 
William  P.  Upham.  Salem,  Mass.:  Es- 
sex institute.  1877.  viii  &  120  pp.,. 
including  10  plates. 

Upington,  Henry.  An  easy,  rapid,  and 
compendious  method  of  writing,  per- 
spicuous in  the  extreme,  and  adapted  to 
the  muscular  capability  of  all.  London . 
1825. 

Vale,  Benjamin.  Just  published,  price  ls> 
6d.  A  new  system  of  stenography,  by  R, 
Vale,  author  of  Rhetoric  in  miniature,,, 
which  for  legibility  and  dispatch  he  is. 
desirous  of  recommending  to  the  public, 
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Vale,  Benjamin—  Continued. 
London  :  printed  by  R.  Brown,  14  Moor 
street,  Soho ;  and  sold  by  all  the  book- 
sellers.    1808.    6  pp. 

Vasey,  George.  Vasey's  elementary  se- 
ries, No.  2.  Knowledge  made  easy,  or 
the  arts  of  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  phonography  taught 
simultaneously,  and  (by  means  of  pho- 
nographic characters)  the  elements  oi 
architectural,  geometrical,  and  orna- 
mental drawing  easily  and  pleasantly 
acquired  ;  with  exercises  on  the  draw- 
ing of  animals.  To  which  are  added  a 
variety  of  golden  precepts,  choice  prov- 
erbs, and  maxims,  soft  crumbs  of  knowl- 
edge and  thin  slices  of  science,  amusing 
and  instructive  stories,  and  poetry. 
Also. lessons  on  anatomy  and  natural 
history,  suitable  to  the  understanding 
of  a  child,  and  exercises  on  etymology, 
geometry,  geography,  and  astronomy. 
With  full  directions  to  parents  and 
teachers.  By  George  Vasey.  Illustra- 
ted with  160  engravings.    London.  1856. 

Ventris,  E.  The  stenographic  standards : 
being  four  improved  systems  of  short 
hand,  combining  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  brevity ;  adapted  to  the  use 
of  schools,  private  tuition  and  gentle- 
men engaged  in  legal,  literary  or  par- 
liamentary pursuits ;  together  with  the 
newly  invented  short  hand  of  Dr.  Erd- 
man,  and  a  neat,  simple  and  undecipher- 
able mode  of  keeping  private  memo- 
randa. By  E.  Ventris,  author  of  The  im- 
proved primer,  The  bookbinder's  man- 
ual, The  writer's  guide,  The  engraver's 
manual,  etc.,  etc.  London:  G.  Ber- 
ger,  Holywell  street,  Strand.  Price  one 
shilling;  or  each  system  separately, 
fourpence.  4  pp.  letterpress  &  8  lith. 
(1837.) 

Verax,  Theodore  and  Theophilus.  See 
Walker,  C. 

Verity,  J-  S.  A  new  system  of  phonog- 
raphy. By  J.  S.  Verity.  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.  Entered  according  to  act 
of  Congress  in  the  year  1875,  (improved 
1880)  by  J.  S.  Verity  in  the  office  of  the 
librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
[Cambridgeport,  Mass.    1880.]     4  pp. 

Wailes,  Robert.     The  reporter's  manual 
of  phonographic  shorthand,  with  short- 
hand vocabulary,  by  Robert  Wailes,  M. 
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D.,  etc.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.  Stationers'  hall  court.  1874.  Price 
2s.  6d.     vi  and  3i  pp. 

Supplement.     London.    1875. 

The  joined  vowel  system  of  phono- 
graphic shorthand,  complete  in  one  vol- 
ume. Comprising — Part  I.  The  corre- 
sponding system ;  Part  II.  The  report- 
ing system  ;  Part  III.  Phraseography  ; 
Part  IV.  Vocabulary  of  all  primitive 
words  arranged  according  to  their 
sounded  consonants.  By  Robert  Wailes, 
M.  D.  Price  six  shillings.  London: 
Grant  &  Co.     1880.     142  pp. 

See  Selwyn,  William. 

Walker.  (Previous  to  1675 :  mentioned 
by  Coles.) 

Walker.  Essay  on  teaching  phonog- 
raphy.    Bath.     1867. 

Walker,  A.  A  complete  system  of  ste- 
nography. Published  and  taught  by  A. 
Walker.  Philadelphia.  1821.  8  pp.  & 
table :  the  characters  inserted  with  a  pen. 

Walker,  Clement.  Stenography;  or, 
short  hand  writing.  Comprising  an 
abridgment  of  the  celebrated  system  by 
Byrom.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of 
learners ;  by  which  that  elegant  and 
useful  art  may  be  acquired  in  a  few 
days,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
master.  By  C.  Walker.  London : 
printed  for  B.  Blake.  1823.  23  pp.  & 
folded  plate. 

Shorthand  simplified.  London.  1824. 

17  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Walker,  R.Bailey.  English  gleanings: 
a  graduated  system  of  exercises  for 
phonetic  students  with  an  arrangement 
of  work,  by  R.  Bailey  Walker,  reporter, 
teacher  of  phonography  at  the  Man- 
chester commercial  schools,  Manchester 
mechanics'  institution,  &c. 

Wallis,  J.  Musical  shorthand  for  the 
representation  of  harmony  as  well  as 
melody.  By  J.  Wallis,  14  High-street, 
Ryde.     1875.    16  pp.    Is. 

Wallis,  John.  Brachygraphy,  or  a  new 
short-hand  alphabet  by  the  help  of 
which  alone,  any  person  may,  in  a  short 
time,  learn  that  useful  &  expeditious 
method  of  writing.  London :  published 
Apr.  14th,  1788,  by  John  Wallis,  Ludgate 
street,  John  Binn,  Leeds,  &  Lewis  Bull, 
Bath.    Price  6  pence.    Sheet. 
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Want  (The)  of  the  age  ;  or,  phonetic 
shorthand  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
writing ;  including  a  brief  history  of 
the  arts  of  writing  and  shorthand. 
London:  F.  Pitman.  Bath:  I.  Pitman. 
(1859.)  4d. 
Ward  aud  Lock's  universal  instructor. 
Self  culture  for  all. 
[In  this  volume  are  given  Lessons  in  shorthand.  ] 

Waring*,  W.  George.  Primer  of  phonog- 
raphy. Affording  new  and  superior 
exercises  in  enunciation,  writing  and 
drawing.  Adapted  expressly  for  junior 
classes  in  schools.  Compiled  by  W.  Geo. 
Waring,  official  reporter  for  the  twenty- 
fourth  judicial  district  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Tyrone  :  Tyrone  Herald  printing 
house.     1873.    12  pp. 

Another  edition.    1876.    20  pp. 

The    teacher's  manual  of  exercises 

on  the  sounds  of  speech  and  the  sound- 
signs  used  in  homograpbic  dict6e.  Ty- 
rone, Pa.  Second  edition.  1880.  29  pp. : 
electric  pen  work. 

s Third  edition.    1881.    28  pp. 

Waring",  W.  George,  and  Schofield,  W.  S. 
Examples  of  "  practical  spelling  lessons 
from  visual  instead  of  oral  dictation." 
By  W.  G.  Waring  and  W.  S.  Schofield. 
(Copyrighted,  1878.) 

Webster,  E.  The  phonographic  teacher : 
being  an  inductive  exposition  of  pho- 
nography, intended  as  a  school  book, 
and  to  afford  complete  and  thorough  in- 
struction to  those  who  have  not  the  as- 
sistance of  an  oral  teacher.  By  E.Web- 
ster. New  York  :  published  by  Fowlers 
&.  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street.  1852. 
112  pp. 

. New  York :  published  by  Fowlers 

and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street.  1853. 
Boston,  142  Washington  st.  Retail 
price,  40  cents.    112  pp. :  105-112  eng. 

New  York  :  published  by  Fow- 
lers and  Wells.     1855. 

Revised  by  A.  J.  Graham.     New 

York :  published  by  Fowler  and  Wells, 
No.  308  Broadway.  1856.  112  pp.: 
105-112  eng. 

Another  edition.     1857. 

The  young  reporter,  or  how  to  write 

short-hand.  A  complete  phonographic 
teacher.  Being  an  inductive  exposition 
of  phonography,  intended  as  a  school- 
book,  and  to  afford  complete  and  tbor- 
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ough  instruction  to  those  who  have  not 
the  assistance  of  an  oral  teacher.     By 
E.   Webster.     Revised  by  Andrew  J. 
•    Graham.     New  York  :  Dick  &  Fitzger- 
ald, publishers,  18  Ann  Street.     (1852.) 
112  pp.:  105-112  eng. 
Webster,  Joseph.     A  system  of  stenog- 
raphy on   a  new  principle.      London. 
1836. 
Webster,  William.     1738. 
Wells,  John.      Short  hand    made  easy. 
London.     1833.     18  pp.  &  9  lith.  plates. 
New  and  complete  system  of  short- 
hand;   facilis,  celera,  certa.     London. 
1834. 

A  new  and.  complete  system  of 

shorthand;  being  the  second  edition  of 
Facilis,  celera,  certa,  wherein  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  most  esteemed 
writers  in  the  art,  are  rendered  more 
simple,  easy  and  certain.  By  John 
Wells.  London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall, 
Stationers'  court.  Sold  by  all  book- 
sellers. 1834.  Price  8d.  17  pp.  &  9 
plates. 
West.  Shorthand.  Edinburgh.  1784. 
West,  John.  A  system  of  short-hand, 
with  plain  and  easy  directions  for  writ- 
ing it.  1690. 
West,  Simon.  Art's  improvement,  or 
short  and  swift  writing,  &c,  &c.  Es- 
pecially for  the  ease  of  short  memories 
and  for  that  end  chiefly  undertaken. 
1647.  32  pp. 
Weston,  James.  Stenography  com- 
pleated,  or  the  art  of  short-hand 
brought  to  perfection ;  being  the  most 
easy,  exact,  lineal,  speedy,  and  legible 
method  extant :  whereby  can  be  joined 
in  every  sentence,  at  least  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven  or  more  words  to- 
gether in  one,  without  taking  off  y* 
pen,  in  y e  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  that 
by  the  signs  of  the  English  moods, 
tenses,  persons,  particles  &c.  Never 
before  invented.  By  this  new  method 
any  who  can  but  tolerably  write  their 
names  in  round-hand,  may  with  ease  (by 
this  book  alone  without  any  teacher) 
take  down  from  ye  speaker's  mouth,  any 
sermon,  speech,  trial,  play  &c.  word 
by  word,  though  they  know  nothing  of 
Latiu.  And  may  likewise  read  one  an- 
other's writing  distinctly  be  it  ever  so 
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long  after  it  is  written.  To  perform 
these  by  any  other  short-hand  method  ex- 
tant, is  utterly  impossible;  as  is  evident 
from  ye  books  themselves.  The  nature, 
use,  and  excellency  hereof,  are  more 
fully  contained  in  the  preface.  Com- 
pos'd  by  James  Weston,  the  only  author 
and  professor  of  this  new  method.  Lon- 
don. Printed  for  the  author  and  sold 
by  him  at  the  Hand  and  Pen  over- 
against  Norfolk-street  in  the  Strand: 
where  he  continues  to  teach  this  new 
method  expeditiously.  1727.  Portrait, 
eng.  title  p.,  8  pp.  letterpress,  and  68eng. 
pp.  Directions  ;  illustration,  eng.  title 
p.  &  36  eng.  pp.  Dictionary  ;  illustra- 
tion, eng.  title  p.  &  86  eng.  pp.  Ob- 
servations; illustration,  eng.  title  p. 
&  16  pp.  letterpress.  Total :  portrait, 
3  illustrations  &  220  pp. 

Another  edition.     1730.     Por- 
trait, 3  illustrations,  &  220  pp. 

London.   Printed  for  the  author 

and  sold  by  him  at  the  Hand  and  Pen 
over-against  Norfolk  street  in  the 
Strand.  1735.  Portrait,  3  illustrations 
&  220  pp. 

Another    edition.     1737.     Por- 
trait, 3  illustrations,  &  220  pp. 

• Another  edition.      1738.      Por- 
trait, 3  illustrations,  &  220  pp. 

Authoriz'd  by  his  majesty,  and 

attested  by  many  gentlemen,  at  the  be- 
ginning hereof.  Compos'd  by  James 
Weston,  the  only  author  and  professor 
of  this  new  method.  London.  Printed 
for  the  author,  and  sold  by  him,  at  the 
Hand  and  Pen,  over-against  the  Mid- 
dle-Temple gate,  in  Fleet  street.  1740. 
Portrait,  3  illustrations,  &  220  pp. 

Editions  of  1743  and  1745. 

Authorized  by  his  majesty.  The 

eighth  edition  wHh  additions  etc.  Com- 
pos'd by  James  Weston,  the  only  author 
and  professor  of  the  new  method.  Lon- 
don, over  against  Water-lane,  in  Fleet 
street.  1748.  Portrait,  3  illustrations, 
&  220  pp. 

' Another  edition,  1849. 

Stenographia  vel  notis  excipere,  or 

short-hand  in  a  much  more  easy,  exact, 
speedy,  lineal,  legible  method  than  any 
yet  extant.  J.  Weston,  invent. 
Taught  by  Ca.  Philipps.  This  art 
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notwithstanding  its  great  curiosity 
may  be  readily  and  easily  learned 
without  a  master's  assistance  by  Mr. 
Weston's  original  printed  *  book ;  he 
also  designed  to  publ.  the  common  Pr. 
O.  &  N.  T.  and  Psalmes.  1727.     MS. 

Book  of  common  prayer.     1730. 

The  book  of  common  prayer  in 

short-hand,  according  to  Mr.  Weston's 
excellent  method  Authoriz'd  by  his 
majesty,  and  universally  approv'd  of. 
For  the  use  of  the  learners  of  this  art. 
London :  printed  for  the  author  at  the 
Hand  &  Pen,  over  against  Water-lane 
in  Fleet  Street,  where  may  also  be  had 
books  for  teaching  this.     (1743.) 

A  new  short-hand  grammar,  con- 
taining a  general  rule  for  writing  any 
language,  whether  English,  Latin, 
French,  &c. :  also,  particular  shorten- 
ing and  joining  rules,  fitted  to  the 
English  tongue,  for  joining  in  every 
sentence,  five,  six  or  more  words  to- 
gether, without  taking  off  the  pen,  in 
an  instant  of  time.  London.  1745. 
76  eng.  pp.     Price  two  guineas. 

Authoriz'd  by  his  majesty,  and 

attested  by  many  gentlemen,  at  the 
beginning  hereof;  compos'd  by  James 
Weston,  the  only  author  of  this  new 
method.  London.  Printed  for  the 
author,  and  sold  by  him  only.  1746. 
10,  76  &  26  pp. :  76  eng.  pp. 

Another  edition.     1747. 

A  new    short-hand    grammar, 

containing  a  general  rule,  for  writing 
any  language,  whether  English,  Latin, 
French,  &c.  Also,  particular  shorten- 
ing and  joining  rules,  fitted  to  the 
English  tongue,  for  joining,  in  every 
sentence,  five,  six,  or  more  words  to- 
gether, without  taking  off  the  pen,  in 
an  instant  of  time.  Never  before  in- 
vented. Done  according  to  all  the 
improvements,  which  the  author  hath 
made,  since  he  published  his  former 
short-hand  grammar,  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Which  improvements  ren- 
der this  new  method  a  great  deal  more 
easy,  speedy,  and  legible,  as  is  evident 
by  comparing  the  large  specimen  of  the 
writing,  in  the  former  grammar,  with 
the  same  large  specimen  in  this  new 
grammar ;  and  yet  these  improvements 
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may  be  learn'd  with  ease,  in  the  space 
of  three  or  four  days,  by  any  who  have 
learned  the  former  method.  This  new 
method  is  so  compleat,  that  any  gentle- 
man, or  lady  may  learn  the  art  per- 
fectly by  this  book  alone,  and  take 
down  from  a  moderate  speaker's  mouth, 
any  speech,  lecture,  sermon,  trial,  play, 
<fcc.  word  for  word,  and  also  read  dis- 
tinctly one  another's  writing.  Author- 
iz'd  by  his  majesty,  and  attested  by 
many  gentlemen,  at  the  beginning 
hereof ;  compos'd  by  James  Weston,  the 
only  author  of  this  new  method.  Lon- 
don: printed  for  the  author,  and  sold 
by  him  only,  at  the  Hand-and-Pen, 
over-against  Water-lane,  iu  Fleet  street. 
1749.   Portrait,  eng.  title,  9  &  76  &  26  pp. 

Whedon,  D.  D.  A  recommendation  of 
phonetic  shorthand,  by  the  Rev.  D.  D. 
Whedon.     London  and  Bath.     1859. 

Whitehead,  William.  Shorthand  im- 
proved ;  or  a  new  and  practical  system 
of  stenography,  based  upon  principles 
so  brief,  expeditious,  and  legible,  as  to 
enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  the  task 
of  following  a  speaker  with  one-third 
less  inflections  of  the  pen,  than  by  the 
most  popular  systems  of  the  present  day. 
By  William  Whitehead,  writing  master 
&  teacher  of  stenography.  London. 
Published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall  and 
sold  by  all  booksellers.  Entered  at 
Stationers' hall.     8  plates.     (1835.) 

Whittaker,  Samuel.  Parliamentary  re- 
porting in  England,  foreign  countries, 
and  the  colonies.  With  notes  on  par- 
liamentary privilege  and  the  question 
of  official  parliamentary  reporting.  By 
Samuel  Whittaker,  reporter.  Manches- 
ter :  John  Hey  wood,  141  and  143,  Deans- 
gate.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & 
Co.  (1878.)  64  pp. 

Wilkins,  John.  Mercvry,  or  the  secret 
and  swift  messenger:  shewing,  how  a 
man  may  with  privacy  and  speed  com- 
municate his  thoughts  to  a  friend  at  any 
distance.  London,  printed  by  I.  Nor- 
ton, for  John  Maynard,  and  Timothy 
Wilkins,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  George 
in  Fleetstreet,  neere  Saint  Dunstans 
church,  1641.     14  &  180  pp. 

The  second  edition.  By  the  right 

reverend  father  in  God,  John  Wilkins, 


Wilkins,  John  —  Continued, 
late  lord  bishop  of  Chester.     London, 
printed  for  Rich.  Baldwin,  near  the  Ox- 
ford-Arms in  Warwick-lane.     1694.    14 
&  172  pp.,  with  portrait. 

The    third    edition.      London : 

printed  for  John  Nicholson  at  the 
King's- Arms  in  Little  Britain;  Benj. 
Tooke  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate  in 
Fleetstreet.  And  Bell  at  the  Cross  Keys 
and  Bible  in  Cornhill;  and  Ralph  Smith 
under  the  piazzas  of  the  Royal-Ex- 
change.    1707.     10  &  90  pp. 

An  essay  towards  a  real  character, 

and  a  philosophical  language.  By  John 
Wilkins,  D.  D.  dean  of  Ripon,  and  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  London,  printed 
for  Sa:  Gellibrand,  and  for  John  Martyn 
printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  1668. 
[This  contains  a  system  of  short-hand.  1 

An  abstract  of  Dr.  Wilkius's  essay 

towards  a  real  character  and  a  philo- 
sophical language.  Which  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  Royal  Society.  1668.  16 
pp. 

[In  the  Mathematical  and  philosophical  works- 
of  the  right  reverend  John  Wilkins,  &c. 
London:  printed  for  J.  Nicholson,  &c.   1708.} 

Williams,  C.  An  improved  system  of 
shorthand,  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
those  attending  lectures  and  literary  in- 
stitutions ;  in  which  the  art  is  so  simpli- 
fied that  anyone  may  become  his  own  in- 
structor. By  C.  Williams,  master  of  the 
Westminster  academy,  author  of  ' '  The 
colloquial  guide ;"  ' '  Principles  and  prac- 
tice of  punctuation ; "  "  Orthographical 
exercises,"  &c.  London :  Mitchell,  39^ 
Charing  Cross;  Miller,  Bridge  road, 
Lambeth.  1838.  Printed  by  I.  Page, 
Horseferry  roarl,  Westminster,  36  pp. 
&  2  plates. 

Williams,  James.  The  manual  of  aleth- 
ography,  being  an  improved  system  of 
shorthand.  First  edition.  Pontypridd. 
1877. 

■  Second   edition.      Pontypridd. 

1878. 

Third  edition.     Pontypridd. 

1879. 

The  manual  of  alethography  be- 
ing an  improved  system  of  short-hand 
based  upon  the  spoken  sounds  of  the- 
English  language  and  adapted  to  ver- 
batim reporting,  by  the  Rev.  James  Will- 
iams, Pontypridd.     For    twelve  years- 
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a  teacher  of  Pitman's  phonography. 
Fourth  edition.  Price  ten-pence.  1880. 
Published  by  the  author:  Rev.  James 
Williams,  Albert  place,  Pontypridd, 
(Glam.)  Sold  also  by  Mr.  George  Har- 
ris, 5,  Ryecroft  st.,  Gloucester.  (En- 
tered at  Stationers'  hall.)    28  pp. 

Manual  of  alethography.    In  Welsh. 

Editions  of  1878  and  1881. 

Third  edition  in  Welsh.  Ponty- 
pridd.    1879. 

The  A.  B.  C.  method  of  shorthand.  16 

pp.     1882. 

The  shorthand  companion.  Arranged 

in  *  progressive  order  by  J.  Williams. 
Transfers  written  by  Geo.  Harris.  (1883. ) 
32  pp.    Is. 

Williams,  Theophilus.  Academical  ste- 
nography; being  a  simplified  system  of 
short  hand,  adapted  to  the  juvenile  ca- 
pacity. By  T.  Williams,  preceptor  of 
youth.  London:  printed  for  the  author, 
hy  S.  Rothwell,  Rood  lane,  Fenchurch 
street;  and  sold  by  Whittaker,  Ave 
Maria  lane,  and.  by  all  respectable  book- 
sellers. 1826.  Eng.  title  p.,  270  pp.  &  6 
plates:  one  large  plate  colored. 

Williams,  W.  A  new  system  of  short 
hand.  By  W.  Williams,  of  the  York 
academy.  York :  printed  by  J.  Wilson 
and  R.  Spence,  for  the  author.  1804. 
Price  one  shilling.     8  pp.  &  plate. 

Williams,  W.  Mattieu.  Shorthand  for 
everybody.  Easy  to  learn  —  easy  to 
write — easy  to  read — and  useful  to  all. 
By  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.  C.  S.,  au- 
thor of  "  Through  Norway  with  a  knap- 
sack,''etc.  London.  Simpkin, Marshall 
&  Co.,  Stationers'  court.  (One  shil- 
ling.)    1867.     59  pp.  &  3  plates. 

Williamson,  William.  Stenography :  or 
a  concise  an*  practical  system  of  short- 
hand writing.  By  W.  Williamson, 
teacher  of  that  art  in  London,  late  of 
Edinburgh.  London:  printed  for  the 
author,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Browne,  book- 
seller, corner  of  Essex-street,  Strand; 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Tesseyman,  book- 
sellers in  York ;  Mr.  Wright,  Leeds ;  Mr. 
Browne,  bookseller,  Hull;  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, bookseller  in  Newcastle;  Mess. 
Fletcher  and  Hudson,  booksellers,  Cam- 
bridge; and  the  booksellers  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  1775.  [Price  ten 
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shillings  and  sixpence.]     60  pp.  &  8 
plates. 

Stenography  ;   or  a  concise  and 

practical  system  of  short-hand  writing, 
to  which  is  added  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing a  brief  survey  of  the  rise  &  progress 
of  the  art ;  with  an  impartial  account  of 
the  various  methods  which  have  been 
published  since  its  first  introduction. 
By  W.  Williamson,  short-hand  writer, 
Furnival's  inn  court,  Holborn.  Second 
edition,  with  considerable  improve- 
ments. London:  printed  for  the  author, 
and  sold  by  him,  also  by  W.  Brown, 
bookseller,  corner  of  Essex  street, 
Strand.  (Price  ten  shillings  and  six- 
pence.)    1782.     60  &  62  pp.  &  8  plates. 

An  essay  on  short-hand  writing.  Be- 
ing an  appendix  to  Williamson's  ste- 
nography. Which  contains,  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art : 
with  an  impartial  account  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  which  have  been  published 
sinee  its  first  introduction,  by  W.  Will- 
iamson, short-hand  writer.  Furnival's- 
inn  court,  Holborn  and  London.  Printed 
for  the  author ;  and  sold  by  W.  Browne, 
corner  of  Essex-street,  Strand.  1780. 
62  pp. 

Willis,  Edmond.  An  abreviation  of  writ- 
ing by  character,  wherein  is  summarily 
conteyned  a  table  which  is  an  abstract 
of  ye  whole  art  with  plain  &  easie  rules 
for  the  speedie  performance  thereof 
without  any  other  tutor.  By  Edmond 
Willis.  [London.]  1618.  (Printed  by 
George  Purslow.)  35  pp.  letterpress 
&  4  plates. 

The  second  edition  much  en- 
larged, for  the  full  satisfying  of  what 
hath  ben  desired.  By  Edmond  Willis. 
London :  printed  by  George  Purslowe, 
and  are  to  be  sould  by  Nicholas  Bourne, 
at  the  south  doore  of  the  Royall  Ex- 
change :  and  by  Philemon  Stephens,  at 
the  Golden  Lyon  in  Paul's  church-yard, 

*  anno  1627.  Eng.  title  p.,  29  pp.  &  3 
plates. 

Willis,  John.  The  art  of  stenographie, 
or  short  writing  by  spelling  charac- 
terie,  invented  by  John  Willis,  bache- 
lor in  divinitie.    London.    1602. 

Stenograph! a;  sive ars compen- 

diose  scribendi.     London.     1618. 
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Another    edition     in    English. 

1623. 

The  art  of  stenography ;  or  short- 
writing  hy  spelling  characterie.  Sev- 
enth edition.  Whereunto  is  now  ad- 
joined The  schoolemaster  to  the  said 
art.    London.    1628. 

The  art  of  stenography :  or  short- 
writing,  by  spelling  characterie.  The 
ninth  edition.  Whereunto  is  now  ad- 
ioyned  The  schoolemaster  to  the  said 
art,  compleatly  fitted  for  this  ninth  edi- 
tion, by  the  aforesaid  authour,  a  little 
before  his  death.  Omne  bonuin  Dei 
donum.  London,  printed  for  Henry 
Seyle,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Tygers- 
head,  in  St.  Pauls  church-yard.  1628. 
Unpaged.  (The  engraved  bastard  title 
reads:  Onme  bonuin  Dei  donum.  The 
arte  of  stenographie  or  short  writing 
by  spelling  characterie.  Invented  by 
Iohn  "Willis  batchelor  in  divinitie.  The 
10th  edition.  Printed  for  Hemy  Seile 
&  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  the  Tygers- 
head  in  Pauls  church  yard.     1628.) 

The  art  of  stenography :  or,  short- 
writing,  by  spelling  characterie.  In- 
vented by  John  Willis,  batchelour  in 
divinity.  The  tenth  edition.  Where- 
unto is  now  adjoyned  The  schoolmaster 
to  the  said  art,  compleatly  fitted  for 
this  tenth  edition,  by  the  aforesaid  au- 
thor, a  little  before  his  death.  Omne 
bonum  Dei  donum.  London:  printed 
for  Henry  Seyle,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
the  Tyger's-head  in  Saint  Paul's  church- 
yard. 1632.  41pp.,  with  both  engraved 
and  printed  title  pp. 

Eleventh      edition.       London : 

printed  for  Henry  Seile.    1636. 

Thirteenth  edition.    1644. 

Another  edition.      1647? 

A  schoolmaster  to  the  art  of  stenog- 
raphy :  explaining  the  rules,  and  teach- 
ing the  practice  thereof,  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  meanest  capacity.  Lon- 
don.    1623. 

An  edition,  1628. 

Another  edition,  1647.  ? 

Willoughby.    1621. 

Wills,  G.  H.  Commercial  shorthand: 
in  twelve  easy  lessons,  arranged  so  as 
to  be  learnt  without  the  aid  of  a  master, 
specially    adapted    for    corresponding 
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clerks,  men  of  business,  authors,  bar- 
risters, lawyers,  physicians,  sabbath 
school  teachers,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  all  who  need  an  expeditions  mode 
of  writing,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  notes,  being  a  most  complete 
system  of  shorthand.  By  G.  H.  Wills. 
(Entered  at  Stationers'  hall.)  London: 
published  by  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster 
row.  Cardiff:  James  Wood,  Bute 
docks.  Price :  Is.  paper  covers ;  Is. 
6d.  cloth  ;  2s.  6d.  roan.  30  pp.  &  12* 
plates.     (1875.) 

Willson,  L.  L.  Willson's phonetic  alpha- 
bet. Copyrighted  1872.  L.  L.  Willson, 
Denmark,  Michigan. 

Wilson,  William.  An  improved  system 
of  stenography,  by  which  a  speaker  can 
be  followed  verbatim;  with  observa- 
tions and  rules  enabling  the  student  to* 
attain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  art,, 
without  a  master.  By  William  Wilson. 
Paisley:  —  published  by  Murray  &- 
Stewart,  W.  Wotherspoon,  J.  Mother- 
well, and  M'Farlane  ;  Glasgow  : — J. 
M'Leod;  Edinburgh :— J.  Menzies;  audi 
sold  by  all  booksellers.  1846.  20  pp.  & 
4  plates.     Is. 

Withers,  G.     The  want  of  the  age.  1859. 

Witmer,  Tobias.  Witmer's  phonetic 
orthography.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 
1881.     48  pp. 

Witmer's  phonetic  thought- writing. 

To  accompany  Witmer's  phonetic  or- 
thography.    1881.    Large  chart. 

Witt,  H.    London.     1630. 

Wood,  James.  Wood's  system  of  short- 
hand.    Vinton,  Benton  Co.,  Iowa.  18 — 

WOOD,  T.  (editor).  See  Doddridge,  Philip. 

Wood,  T.  C.  Pin  yr  ysgrifenydd  buan. 
Chester,  1863. 

Woodhouse,  Simeon  S.  A  practical  sys- 
tem of  short-hand  writing,  on  the  basi& 
of  Taylor's  universal  stenography,  in- 
cluding the  latest  improvements  in 
stenographic  contractions  and  contract- 
ed writing,  with  hints  to  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  guardians,  on  the  facility  of 
imparting  it  to  youth  in  classes.  By 
Simeon  S.  Woodhouse,  professor  and: 
teacher  of  stenography.  Hull:  pub- 
lished by  William  Henry  Smith,  Queen- 
street;  A.  K.  Newman  &  Co.,  and  T. 
Tegg,  London;  Deighton,  Cambridge; 
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Richardson,  Derby;  Dearden,  Notting- 
ham;  D.  Marples,  Liverpool;    Nelson, 
Edinburgh;  and  Sirans  and  M'Intyre, 
Belfast.     1842.     48  pp.  &  4  plates. 

Elaborate  treatise  on  modern  prac- 
tical short-hand.  London :  Newman. 
1842.     3s.  6d. 

Wood's  improved  parliamentary  system 
of  short-hand.  London :  W.  Strange 
&  G.  Berger.     1834.     16  pp.  &  2  plates. 

Second   edition.     London:    W. 

Strange,  Paternoster  row;  G.  Berger, 
Holywell  street,  Strand ;  &  G.  Purkess, 
Old  Compton  street,  Soho.  1831.  E. 
Brown,  printer,  26,  St.  John  st.,  Clerk- 
enwell.  Price  rive-pence.  16  pp.  &  2 
plates. 

See  Feeny. 

Work  of  the  stenographer. 

[In  Good  words,  London.    Vol.  Y,  p.  314.] 

Worral,  Harvey.  Th«  people's  short- 
hand.    Topeka,  Kan.     1879.     Sheet. 

Wright,  W.  W.  A  list  of  word-signs. 
Compiled  by  W.  W.  Wright,  member 
of  the  British  phonetic  union.  Pub- 
lished by  the  British  phonetic  union. 
(1865.)     iv  and  46  pp. 

Yeigh,  Frank.  The  Canadian  phrase 
book,  containing  a  list  of  law,  commer- 
cial and  miscellaneous  phrases,  word 
signs,  numerical  systems  &  logograms. 
Adapted  to  Isaac  Pitman's  phonogra- 
phy. Compiled  by  Frank  Yeigb,  box 
2499,  Toronto,  Canada.  Price,  20  cents. 
Brantford :  Expositor  book  and  job 
printing  house.  1882.  16  lith.  pp. 
[The  first  edition  was  printed  in  1881.] 

Young',  Murdo.  Readable  short-hand, 
self-taught:  being  a  system  by  which 
people  can  teach  themselves :  write  the 
longest  word  without  lifting  the  pen; 
read  what  they  write ;  and  correspond 
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with  friends  at  home  or  abroad,  on 
pleasure  or  business.  It  embraces  a 
double  set  of  vowels,  with  liquid  con- 
sonants grafted  on  the  other  letters; 
together  with  a  diagram  of  dots,  and  a 
combination  of  words  in  most  familiar 
use  into  ready  sentences.  The  whole 
forming  a  system  of  readable  short- 
hand, shortened.  By  Murdo  Young. 
London:  Edward  Stanford,  6  &  7,  Char- 
ing Cross,  S.  W.  1869.  14  pp.  letter 
press  &  32  lith.  pp. 

Young  (The)  man's  best  companion  or 
new  book  of  knowledge,  &c,  <fec,  to 
which  is  added  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  stenography,  or  shorthand 
writing.     Rochdale,  (Eng.)  1821. 

Young  (The)  reporter;  a  practical  guide 
to  the  art  and  the  profession  of  short 
handwriting,  with  a  copious  dictionary 
of  Latin  quotations,  &c.  London:  S. 
0.  Beeton,  248,  Strand,  W.  C.  (1861.) 
64  pp.     Is. 

Second    edition.     London :     S.    O. 

Beeton.     1866.     64  pp. 

Another  edition.     1869. 

ZacliOS,  J.  C.  Phonotype  reporter.  A 
type-writing  instrument,  designed  for 
printing  a  steno-phonotypy  or  short- 
hand print,  that  indicates  words,  by 
sounds  and  signs  corresponding,  by 
means  of  which,  and  by  the  peculiar 
arrangements  and  devices  of  the  types 
and  keys,  a  performer  on  this  instru- 
ment is  enabled  to  execute  the  imprint 
of  words  and  phrases  at  once  as  chords 
are  struck  on  a  piano,  and  by  practice 
may  report  verbatim.  By  J.  C.  Zachos. 
(Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress 
in  the  year  1875,  by  J.  C.  Zachos  in  the 
office  of  the  librarian  of  Congress  at 
Washington.) 


ADDENDA. 

Aitchison,  Jasper  and  John.  A  new  system  ol  short-hand,  in  which  legibility,  & 
brevity  are  secured  upon  the  most  natural  principles,  with  respect  to  both  the  sig- 
nification and  formation  of  the  characters,  especially  by  the  singular  property  of 
their  sloping  in  general,  according  to  the  habitual  motion  of  the  hand  in  common 
writing,  by  Jasper  and  John  Aitchison.  London  ;  printed  for  the  authors,  31,  Po- 
land street,  Oxford  street.     1832.     20  pp. 

Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl.     The  phonographic  class-book.     "  Practice  and  persevere." 
S.  P.  Andrews.     Phonographic   institution,  No.  21,  Sjchool  street,  Boston.     1844. 
Second  edition.     24  lith.  pp. 
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Botley,  Samuel.  Maximum  in  minimo  or  Mr  Jeremiah  Rich8  Pens  dexterity  corn- 
pleated  with  the  whole  terms  of  the  law— by  Samuel  Botley.  Teacher  of  the  said 
art  overagainst  Vintners  hall  in  Thamstreete,  where  also  the  Psalmes  and  the  new 
Testament  curiously  printed  in  the  same  character  are  to  be  sould.  London 
Printed  and  sould  by  Samuel  Botley  and  no  where  else.  (1674?)  Portraits  of 
Rich  and  Botley,  cng.  title  p.  &  30  eng.  pp. 

Hargreaves,  James.  The  expeditious  writer.  An  improved  system  of  short  hand, 
combining  simplicity,  perspicuity,  &  brevity;  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  private 
tuition  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  mercantile,  legal,  literary,  or  parliamentary  pur- 
suits. Which  may  be  learned  in  a  few  days  without  the  aid  of  a  master.  By  James 
Hargreaves,  late  master  of  the  Commercial  academy,  London  road,  Manchester. 
Manchester,  Simms  &  Dinham,  Exchange  street,  &  sold  by  all  booksellers.  1841. 
12  lith.  pp.     2  s. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Thomas.  Another  wonder  of  genius.  A  new  system  of  telegraphic 
communication  by  the  "  Mitchell  phonetic  alphabet,"  which  incorporates  the  vowels 
with  the  consonants  by  shading  the  latter.  We  thus  combine  short  hand,  telegraphy 
and  the  typewriter.  The  sound  of  the  contracted  words  are  sent  by  the  Morse 
alphabet,  read  and  printed  by  the  typewriter,  using  less  than  half  the  number  of 
letters  in  tke  words,  as  by  the  present  system.  Arranged  and  combined  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Mitchell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (1883:  copyrighted  1881.)     8  pp. 

Parker,  William.  A  new  system  of  shorthand,  &c.  [See  p.  118.  ]  Entered  occording 
to  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1873. 

Shelton,  S.  Brachygraphy,  or  the  art  of  short-writing:  in  a  more  exact,  easie,  and 
speedy  method  than  hath  been  yet  published  to  the  world.  Which  is  so  accommo- 
dated to  the  meanest  capacity  that  the  learner  may  in  a  very  short  time  be  perfect 
in  the  art  without  a  teacher.  By  S.  Shelton.  London,  printed  for  Peter  Parker, 
at  the  first  shop  in  Popes-head-alley,  on  the  right  hand  going  out  of  Cornhill,  1672. 
Portrait,  16  pp.  &  12  plates. 

Sumner,  Charles  A.     Popular  uses  and  benefits  of  standard  phonography.    New 
York:  A.  J.  Graham.     15  cents. 
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EXPLANATION   OF   THE  PLATE. 

In  the  series  of  alphabets  appended  the  signs  in  every  case  possi- 
ble have  been  carefully  traced  irom  the  treatises  on  the  several  systems. 
In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  histories  of 
Lewis  and  Pitman,  published  in  1816  and  1847,  respectively.  The  former 
work  makes  no  account  of  the  signs  for  ch,  sh,  aud  th,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  these  were  represented  in  nearly  all  methods. 

The  series  is  not  always  arranged  iu  the  chronological  order  of  the 
earliest  work  of  each  author,  but  represents  the  signs  as  modified  in 
later  and  more  widely  known  editions.  Where  characters  are  reversed 
or  altered  in  the  middle  or  end  of  words  the  secoud  sign  is  given  in 
brackets. 

The  diacritical  marks  employed  in  representing  the  phonetic  systems 
are  those  used  by  Webster.  No  mark  is  provided  by  him  for  the  brief 
or  New  England  sound  of  o  in  whole,  as  used  in  the  systems  of  Burnz 
and  Jones.  (See  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  principles  of  pro- 
nunciation, §  20.) 

KEY  TO   THE  PRONUNCIATION. 


a,  as  in  ale. 

e,  as  in  mete. 

I,  as  in  ice. 

6,  as  in  hope. 

u,  as  in  use. 

a,  as  in  at. 

6,  as  in  met. 

I,  as  in  it. 

6,  as  in  hop. 

ti,  as  in  us. 

a,  as  in  share. 

65,  as  in  food. 

ii,  as  in  alms. 

55,  as  in  foot. 

a,  as  in  ask. 

oi,  as  in  oil. 

a,  as  in  all. 

ou,  as  in  out. 

ch,  as  in  child  ;  g,  as  in  get ;  th,  as  in  thing ;  th,  as  in  thine ;  zh,  as  in  azure. 
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LETTER. 


Depariment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  4,  1884. 

Sir:  The  material  accompanying  this  letter  may  be  described  briefly 
as  a  comparison  of  statistics  derived  from  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Federal 
Censuses  relative  to  the  composition,  distribution,  and  education  of  the 
people  inhabiting  this  country  in  1870  and  1880.  As  long  ago  as  1871  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  statistics  in  the  census  of  1870,  which  attracted 
much  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  published  in  my  second 
annual  report;  a  further  consideration  and  revision  of  some  parts  of 
that  material  with  many  additions  appeared  in  my  report  for  1872;  and 
some  valuable  material  from  the  census  of  1880  was  published  in  my 
report  of  1881. 

Comparison  being  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  statistics,  I  requested  Dr. 
Charles  Warren,  statistician  of  this  Office,  to  revise  and  complete  the 
statistics  already  mentioned,  to  review  the  whole  subject  afresh,  to  ex- 
press concisely  and  judiciously  the  main  deductions  and  conclusions  to 
which  the  facts  pointed,  and,  whenever  helpful,  to  prepare  statistical 
maps  of  simple  construction  for  the  easier  elucidation  of  the  matter. 
The  result  is  the  monograph  now  forwarded.  It  contains,  for  the  States 
and  organized  Territories,  numerous  facts  of  interest  and  frequent  op- 
portunities for  comparison  with  one  another  and  at  two  different  dates. 
Care  has  been  taken  not  to  repeat  the  conclusions  already  reached  and 
admirably  expressed  and  illustrated  in  the  publications  of  the  Census 
Office,  but  to  confine  this  effort  to  the  production  of  a  pamphlet  that  in 
moderate  compass  should  contain  facts  useful  especially  to  the  school 
officers  and  educators  of  the  country.  I  therefore  transmit  it  with  the 
Tecommendation  that  it  be  published  as  a  circular  of  information. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner, 

The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  tee  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 
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1880. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

Several  years  ago,  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  of  Missouri,  the  well  known  pho- 
nologist  and  educator,  prepared  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  illit- 
eracy as  shown  in  the  censuses  of  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  entitled  "  Illit- 
eracy in  the  United  States,"  which  was  published  in  1868  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Special  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  Con- 
dition and  Improvement  of  Public  Schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
The  meagre  and  often  unsatisfactory  statistics  of  those  censuses  were 
coordinated  and  considered  with  consummate  ability  in  that  paper,  and 
were  illustrated  by  map  diagrams  of  peculiar  construction,  invented  by 
Dr.  Leigh,  and  called  by  him  "  bird's-eye  views."  Though  the  article 
and  the  "views"  undoubtedly  suggested  the  present  study  of  the  Ninth, 
and  Tenth  Censuses  and  the  map  diagrams  with  which  it  is  illustrated, 
yet  all  imitation  of  Dr.  Leigh's  methods  has  been  avoided,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  in  some  respects  protected  by  copyright,  but  also  because 
they  are  strongly  imbued  with  their  author's  personal  peculiarities. 
Imitation  in  such  cases  might  be  another  name  for  failure. 

No  attempt,  either,  has  been  made  to  do  a  second  time  the  work 
respecting  the  three  censuses  mentioned,  because  the  work  of  Dr.  Leigh 
is  quite  accurate  and  satisfactory  and  also  because  the  statistics  of  those 
periods  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  later  enumerations. 
The  present  attempt,  therefore,  deals  only  with  the  statistics  of  1870  and 
1880.  Parts  of  the  study  devoted  to  this  subject  have  appeared  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  but  no  consideration 
of  it  as  a  whole  has  yet  been  published.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has 
been  much  favored  and  assisted  by  the  Census  Office  and  by  its  Super- 
intendents, General  Francis  A.  Walker  and  Colonel  Charles  W.  Seaton, 
at  various  times,  and  this  general  acknowledgment  is  particularly  due 
in  connection  with  the  present  monograph. 

Columns  in  the  statistical  tables  having  an  asterisk  (*)  at  the  head 
have  been  calculated  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  should  any  errors 
be  found  that  Office  is  responsible  for  them. 

THE  GENERAL  POPULATION  AT  THE  TWO  PERIODS  COMPARED. 

Tables  1  and  2  are  intended  for  comparison ;  they  are  illustrated 
by  Diagrams  1-8  inclusive.     The  difference  between  the  areas  given  in 
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the  tables  is  owing  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  current  geograjmical 
knowledge  in  1880  and  to  an  improved  mode  of  computation.  The  list 
of  States  is  augmented  and  that  of  the  Territories  is  diminished  in  Table 
2  by  the  transfer  of  Colorado  (admitted  as  a  State  in  187C)  to  the  first 
from  the  second  division. 

The  area  of  the  Union,  excluding  Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
was  estimated  by  the  census  authorities  to  be  2,900,170  square  miles ; 
the  area  of  Alaska  is  about  531,409  square  miles  and  that  of  the  Indian 
Territory  is  09,830  square  miles,  or  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  country 
of  3,501,409  square  miles.  In  size  and  in  population  we  are  the  fourth 
nation  of  the  world.  Probably  more  than  half  the  English  speaking 
people  of  the  earth  live  in  the  United  States.  The  population  increased 
11,597,412  in  the  interval  of  ten  years.  In  spite  of  the  transfer  of  Col- 
orado above  mentioned,  the  population  in  the  organized  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  all  exclusively  subject  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, increased  341,713. 

The  native  females  in  1870  exceeded  the  native  males  17,898 ;  in  1880 
the  native  males  exceeded  the  native  females  300,668;  in  1870  the  ex- 
cess of  foreign-born  males  over  foreign-born  females  was  446,657,  and 
in  1880  it  was  581,189.  The  excess  of  all  males  over  all  females  in  1870 
was  428,759  j  in  1880  it  was  881,857. 

Diagrams  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  5  and  6, 7  and  8  are  constructed  for  direct 
comparison  between  the  two  periods.  Native  females  in  1870  exceeded 
native  males  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ehode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  This 
excess  had  substantially  disappeared  in  1880  from  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont, Ohio,  and  Mississippi ;  it  had  diminished  in  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Alabama,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  had  increased  in 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  An  excess  of  native  males  over  native  females  in  1870 
was  shown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
as  well  as  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and 
West  Virginia.  In  1880  all  these  States  and  Territories  and,  in  addi- 
tion, Ohio,  Delaware,  and  Florida  had  an  excess  of  native  males ;  this 
excess  was  somewhat  reduced  in  the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  and 
Illinois;  but  it  was  greatly  augmented  in  Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Arkausas,  Missouri,  and  Dakota. 

Foreign-born  males  in  1870  exceeded  foreign-born  females  in  every 
division  of  the  country  except  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Khode 
Island,  where  the  foreign-born  females  preponderated,  and  Utah,  New 
Hampshire,  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  foreign- 
born  of  the  two  sexes  were  substantially  equal  in  numbers.  In  1880 
the  foreign-born  females  exceeded  the  other  sex  in  the  three  States 
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already  named  and  also  in  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  Delaware 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  remained  in  their  former  condition  of 
equilibrium,  and  the  foreign-born  males  and  females  of  Maine  were  sub- 
stantially equalized  by  a  decrease  of  the  male  element.  On  the  other 
hand,  Utah  showed  an  excess  of  foreign-born  males,  and  twenty-three 
other  States  and  Territories  exhibited  a  like  increase,  the  most  notice- 
able being  Colorado,  California,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Texas, 
Illinois,  Dakota,  and  Oregon.  The  foreign-born  population  as  a  whole 
is  discussed  later  in  this  article  in  connection  with  Tables  7  and  8. 

Tables  3  and  4  also  illustrate  each  other.  The  white  population  of 
1870  numbered  33,589,377 ;  that  of  1880  was  43,402,970,  an  increase  of 
9,813,593  :  5,101,812  white  males  and  4,711,781  white  females.  The  in- 
crease in  the  colored  population  was  859,852  males  and  840,932  females, 
or  1,700,784  in  all.  The  Chinese  element  of  the  population  increased 
42,140  as  to  males  and  219  as  to  females ;  the  number  of  Indians  paying 
taxes  was  augmented  by  40,G76. 

Diagrams  9  and  11  show  the  excess  in  thousands  of  white  males 
and  females  in  1870  $  Diagrams  10  and  12  exhibit  the  same  for  1880. 
Fifteen  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  at  both  periods  had  an  ex- 
cess of  white  females ;  this  excess  remained  substantially  stationary  in 
Maine $  it  increased  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  $ 
it  decreased  in  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  The  excess  of  white  males  in 
1870  remained  substantially  the  same  ten  years  later  in  Illinois  and  Ver- 
mont $  it  was  increased  in  twenty-five  States  and  Territories,  viz :  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia*  New 
Mexico,  Montana,  Indiana,  California,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Arizona, 
Oregon,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Texas;  the  white  male  excess  was  decreased 
during  the  same  decade  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  and  Arkan- 
sas. 

Diagram  13  shows  that,  in  1870,  colored  males  exceeded  colored  fe- 
males slightly  in  California,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan  ;  this  excess,  as  shown  in  Diagram  No.  14,  continued  in  1880, 
except  in  Michigan,  and  extended  to  Arkansas  and  West  Virginia.  The 
colored  females  in  both  decades  were  in  excess  in  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  North  Car- 
olina, Keutucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  $  the  colored  female  excess  of 
1870  in  Texas  was  obliterated  in  1880.  Diagrams  15  and  1G  show  that 
the  changes  during  the  decade  were  small  in  all  the  States  mentioned. 

Chinese  females  in  1870  numbered  4,574,  and  in  1880  had  increased 
to  4,793;  the  increase  in  the  Chinese  population  whs  almost  entirely 
male;  Diagrams  17  and  18  show  how  this  population  had  decreased 
in  Nevada  and  Washington  and  how  it  had  increased  in  New  York, 
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Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Oregon,  and,  particularly,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Indians  paying  taxes  more  than  doubled  in  number  during  the 
decade;  in  the  Territories,  their  increase  was  nearly  fivefold.  Of  course 
this  latter  increase  has  been  largely  due  to  the  colonization  and  settle- 
ment of  tribes  previously  nomadic  or  transported  from  the  older  States. 
The  general  increase  in  their  number  is,  however,  a  useful  indication  of 
the  amount  and  kind  of  civilizing  influences  exerted  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  this  interesting  race.  If  the  present  policy  be  continued, 
the  end  of  the  present  century  will  probably  see  the  Indian  population 
of  the  United  States  substantially  civilized  and  converted  into  peacea- 
ble and  self-supporting  members  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  white  males  of  the  whole  Union  in  1880  exceeded  the  white 
females  858,830;  much  of  this  excess  is  occupied  in  subduing  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  the  Territories  and  the  newer  States.  In  such 
communities  the  expenditure  of  life  is  as  inevitable  as  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war,  and  the  brunt  of  it  must  be  borne  by  the  more  adventurous 
and  stronger  sex.  Several  decades  of  years  must  pass  before  the  dis- 
proportion of  sex  is  annulled.  If  the  relation  between  the  two  sexes 
in  the  colored  population  be  assumed  as  the  natural  one  for  this  conti- 
nent, we  find  that  about  1,340,000  white  males  are  available,  or  growing 
up  to  become  available,  for  this  special  conquest  of  natural  difficulties 
in  our  more  recent  communities.  Washington, Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 
California,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  Texas  show  where  the  pioneers  now  muster  thickest. 

The  large  number  of  white  foreigners  in  the  country  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Potomac  Eivers  is  replaced  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Union  by  negroes,  mostly  of  native  birth,  and  in  the  far  western 
section  by  a  strong  Chinese  element.  The  colored  population  in  most 
of  the  States  is  divided  between  the  sexes  in  normal  proportions.  The 
serious  disproportion  of  males  to  females  among  the  Chinese  in  1870  be- 
came so  much  greater  in  1880  that  Chinese  males  exceeded  Chinese 
females  in  number  96,000,  thus  proving  that  their  stay  in  the  country  is 
only  provisional  and  temporary,  and  that  they  have  given  no  "hostages 
to  fortune."  The  conditions  of  their  stay  and  of  the  further  admission 
of  Chinese  men  in  such  disproportion  are  proper  subjects  for  national 
legislation;  the  present  condition  of  Chinese  immigration  is  demoraliz- 
ing to  those  who  come  here,  destructive  of  previous  economic  relations, 
and  profitable  mainly  to  the  few  great  "companies"  who  control  and 
employ  labor  purely  for  their  own  benefit,  regardless  of  the  misery 
they  entail  on  others. 

Tables  5  and  6  exhibit  the  distribution  of  the  native  population  in  1870 
and  1880.  The  native  population  as  a  whole  increased  10,484,698  dur- 
ing the  decade,  and  those  living  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  their 
birth  increased  8,561,394.  About  77  per  cent,  of  the  natives  in  1870  lived 
in  the  States  and  Territories  where  they  were  born ;  in  1880  this  per- 
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centage  was  reduced  to  67.  The  third  and  fourth  columns  in  these 
tables  show  respectively  the  gross  contribution  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
Union  to  the  native  population  of  each  State  and  Territory,  and  the 
aggregate  contribution  of  natives  by  each  State  and  Territory  to  the 
rest  of  the  Union ;  the  last  two  columns  show,  for  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, the  excess  of  this  native  immigration  or  emigration  at  the  two 
periods.1  Diagrams  19,  20,  21,  and  22  illustrate  these  two  tables.  The 
great  increase  of  native  migration  to  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, and  Texas  is  particularly  observable. 

Tables  7  and  8,  with  Diagrams  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  exhibit  the  number 
and  origin  of  the  principal  foreign  elements  of  the  population  in  1870 
and  1880.  During  the  decade  the  increase  of  foreign-born  inhabitants 
of  the  Union  was  1,112,714.  Immigrants  from  Ireland  seemed  to  have 
decreased  in  number  1,256  during  the  decade.  Of  the  net  increase, 
immigrants  from  the  German 'Empire  were  276,209;  from  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  151,306 ;  from  British  America,  223,693 ;  from 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  198,577 ;  and  from  China,  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  unnamed  foreign  countries,  264,185. 

Diagrams  23,  24,  25,  and  26  exhibit  some  of  the  salient  facts  at  the 
twro  periods.  Florida  showed  that  her  chief  foreign-born  population 
was  of  West  Indian  birth ;  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  both  in  1870  and 
1880,  were  strongly  Scandinavian;  Mexicans  were  most  numerous  in 
1870  among  the  foreign-born  residents  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  ;  in 
1880  they  outnumbered  any  other  foreign-born  element  in  Texas.  Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  and  Montana  had  more  Chinese  than  any  other  class  of 
foreigners  in  1870  ;  ten  years  after  they  were  outnumbered  in  Montana, 
but  had  become  the  largest  foreign-born  element  in  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  California.  A  reference  to  Diagrams  17  and  18  will  show 
that  an  influx  of  30,000  Chinese  males  to  these  three  communities  was 
enough  to  produce  this  result.  In  1870  British  Americans  were  the 
most  numerous  foreign -born  residents  in  Michigan,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont;  in  1880  they  outnumbered  foreigners  from  any  other 
country  in  Montana  as  well.  Natives  of  Great  Britain,  in  1870,  were  the 
most  numerous  immigrants  from  abroad  to  North  Carolina,  Utah,  Col- 
orado, and  Washington;  during  the  decade  they  were  outnumbered 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  last  named  Territory,  but  had  gained  a  numeri- 
cal superiority  to  the  Irish  in  Wyoming.  Immigrants  from  the  Ger- 
man Empire  exceeded  other  classes  of  foreigners  in  1870  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  Maryland;  ten  years 

lThe  statements  of  Table  VI,  Vol.  I,  Census  of  1870  (pages  328-335)  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  constructing  the  sixth  table,  on  p.  45.  Table  XI  of  the  Compendium  of 
the  Ninth  Census  is  erroneous  in  several  places :  e.  g.,  on  page  381,  in  the  column 
headed  ''Tennessee,"  the  32d  line  has  "261,347."  The  fuller  returns  of  the  quarto 
edition  above  cited  report  (page  333),  under  "Tennessee,"  32d  line,  766,997  white, 
260,630  colored,  and  26  Indian  natives.  These  numbers  equal  the  1,027,653  given  in 
the  corresponding  part  of  Table  6  in  this  publication. 
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later  they  were  fewer  than  Mexicans  in  Texas,  but  were  more  numerous 
than  the  Irish  in  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  During  the 
decade  natives  of  Ireland  were  outnumbered  in  California,  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  but  they  were,  in 
1880,  more  numerous  than  any  other  foreign  element  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Stated  in  more  general  terms,  the  facts  show  that,  in  1870,  Irish  foreigners 
predominated  in  seventeen  States  and  Territories,  Spanish  foreigners  in 
three,  Canadian  French  in  three,  other  British  Americans  in  one,  En- 
glish, Scotch  and  Welsh  in  four,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  in  two, 
and  Germans  in  fourteen ;  and  that  in  1880  the  Canadian  French,  the 
Scandinavians,  and  the  native  British  held  their  ground,  while  the  Span- 
ish outnumbered  other  foreigners  in  one  more  State,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
from  British  America  in  one  more  Territory ,  the  Chinese  in  two  States, 
and  the  Germans  in  two,  the  Irish  being  outnumbered  in  six.  The  prepon- 
derance of  Celtic  methods  and  ideas  in  our  immigrant  population  is 
checked,  at  least  for  the  present;  the  German,  Scandinavian, and  British 
elements  will  exert  an  ever-increasing  Teutonic  influence,  and  will  form 
a  strong,  sensible,  and  steady  body  to  counterbalance  the  volatile  and 
brilliant  qualities  of  the  Irish  blood.  The  approaching  railroad  connec- 
tions with  Mexico  will  doubtless  encourage -an  exchange  of  population 
with  the  country  along  our  southwestern  border.  Whether  this  will  be 
advantageous  or  not  cannot  be  foretold  at  the  present  time.  Certainly, 
the  sluggishness  shown  by  the  native  and  immigrant  population  of  New 
Mexico  in  becoming  American  in  feeling  or  action  is  not  encouraging  for 
the  future  of  the  lands  that  they  and  their  congeners  across  the  border 
have  occupied. 

The  increase  of  foreign-born  residents  in  some  States  during  the  dec- 
ado  was  very  great ;  it  was  about  33,000  in  Colorado  and  New  Jersey, 
41,000  in  Wisconsin,  43,000  in  Pennsylvania,  47,000  in  Dakota,  53,000  in 
Texas,  57,000  in  Iowa,  02,000  in  Kansas,  GG,000  in  Nebraska,  G8,000  in 
Illinois,  73,000  in  New  York,  83,000  in  California,  90,000  in  Massachu- 
setts, 107,000  in  Minnesota,  and  120,000  in  Michigan.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  decrease  of  foreigners  in  Vermont,  Missouri,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana. 

This  survey  of  the  general  population,  without  reference  to  age,  has 
been  prepared  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  useful  in  the  consideration  of 
the  remarks  hereafter  presented  ;  of  special  importance  are  the  items  re- 
specting the  increase  of  native  males,  of  all  males,  of  Chinese  males  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  of  the  native  migration  between  States,  and  of  the 
Pan-Teutonic  element  in  the  foreign- born  residents. 

THE  MINOR  POPULATION  OF  THE   TWO  PERIODS  COMPARED. 

Tables  9  and  11  contain  statistics  of  the  population  under  21  years 
of  age  in  1870.    Table  10  shows,  for  18S0,  the  age,  by  single  years,  of 
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the  minor  population  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  in  the  whole 
Union.  General  Walker  and  Colonel  Seaton,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
statistical  history,  have  wisely  reported  in  this  way  the  age  of  the  pop 
ulation  under  80  years  of  age.  Educators  will  see  at  a  glance  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  their  calculations  and  how  useful  in  their  labors.  In 
order  that  a  more  perfect  comparison  between  the  ages  for  1870  and 
1880  may  be  instituted  whenever  desirable,  Table  12  for  1880  has  been 
constructed  like  Table  11  for  1870.  The  five  columns  of  Table  9  may  be 
compared  with  the  five  upper  lines  of  Table  10. 

The  American  theory  and  general  belief  that  the  minor  population  of 
a  state  is  a  precious  responsibility  resting  on  the  adult  portion  of  the 
community,  doubtless  will  attract  special  attention  to  Table  13  and  Dia- 
grams 27  and  28,  which  exhibit  a  comparison  of  the  minor  and  adult  pop- 
ulations of  1870  and  1880.  If  other  conditions  are  substantially  equal, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  minors  to  adults  in  a  population  may 
seriously  affect  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  younger  class  and 
the  educating  ability  of  the  older  portion.  Thus,  in  1870,  California  had 
about  41G  minors  to  584  adults  in  its  population,  while  Arkansas  had 
583  minors  to  415  adults;  in  1880  there  were  303  minors  to  G97  adults 
in  Arizona  and  579  minors  to  421  adults  in  Mississippi.  Even  if  Cal- 
ifornia and  Arkansas  in  1870  or  Arizona  and  Mississippi  in  1880  had  pos- 
sessed equal  taxable  property  per  capita  of  their  adult  population,  the 
burden  on  the  adults  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  at  those  periods  would 
have  been  much  heavier  than  the  burden  on  the  adults  of  California 
and  Arizona.  Compare  Vermont  and  Mississippi  in  1880 :  the  one  had 
422  minors  to  578  adults ;  the  other,  as  already  mentioned,  579  minors 
to  421  adults — almost  exactly  opposite  conditions.  If  the  wealth  of 
every  adult  in  both  States  be  assumed  to  be  equal,  the  financial  ability 
to  educate  the  minors  of  the  two  States  would  be  for  the  Yermonter 
fjf  or  1.349,  and  for  the  Missisippian,  |f^  or  .730.  Again,  compare  the 
condition  of  any  State  at  the  two  periods,  e.  g.,  Delaware:  in  1870  it 
had  51G  minors  to  484  adults ;  in  1880,  it  had  484  minors  to  516  adults  ; 
the  wealth  per  capita  of  adult  population  remaining  the  same,  the  ability 
of  the  adult  Delawarean  to  bear  the  burden  of  supporting  and  educat- 
ing the  minors  of  the  State  rose  from  £f£  to  f^f,  or  from  .938  to  1.0G6. 

The  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  proposed  "  national  aid  to  educa- 
tion "  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  When  a  measure  with  this  object  was 
first  framed  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  a  Kepre- 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
most  of  the  "Southern"  or  "late  slave"  States  was  pitiable  in  some 
respects  and  alarming  in  others :  in  1870  the  number  of  adults  in  1,000 
inhabitants  of  Arkansas  was  415 ;  Texas,  421 ;  Florida,  424;  Georgia, 
425;  Mississippi,  42G;  Alabama,  428;  Tennessee,  431 ;  West  Virginia, 
432;  Kentucky,  43G  ;  North  Carolina,  441 ;  Missouri,  442;  South  Caro- 
lina, 442 ;  Virginia,  4G3 ;  and  Louisiana,  474.  At  the  same  date  the 
number  of  adults  in  1,000  inhabitants  of  Indiana  was  447 ;  Iowa,  449 ; 
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Wisconsin,  455;  Minnesota,  460  ;  Illinois,  461 ;  Obio,  478  ;  Kansas,  481; 
Maryland,  484;  Delaware,  484;  Pennsylvania,  492;  Michigan,  497;  Ne- 
braska, 505;  New  Jersey,  529;  New  York,  538;  Maine,  549;  Vermont, 
554  ;  Rhode  Island,  572  ;  Connecticut,  573 ;  Massachusetts,  576 ;  and 
New  Hampshire,  597.  The  Southern  States  had  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  war  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  friends  of  educa- 
tion labored  energetically  during  the  decade  to  support  free  schools, 
but  they  were  laboring  under  great  disadvantages,  one  of  which  Table 
13  displays.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  their  population  greatly  changed 
in  1880 ;  the  proportion  of  adults  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia  had  increased 
somewhat,  but  it  was  practically  the  same  in  Alabama  and  North  Car- 
olina, and  it  was  diminished  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  The  development  of  industries  and  the  sobering  effect 
of  necessity  have  produced  a  healthful  change  in  the  condition  of  these 
States ;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  either  whites  or  negroes  will 
be  able  to  spare  largely  for  free  public  schools  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  labor. 

Another  and  still  darker  thought  is  suggested  by  the  extremely  op- 
posite condition  of  the  Northeastern  States.  Tables  5  and  6  accompany- 
ing this  article  show  how  many  native  inhabitants  each  of  these  States 
contributed  to  the  enumerated  populations  of  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
The  greater  part  of  this  contribution,  by  the  natural  condition  of  things, 
must  have  been  composed  of  young  adults.  Those  adults  remain- 
ing at  home  must  consist  largely  of  foreign-born  adults  and  the  richer, 
older,  and  less  energetic  part  of  the  native  adults ;  in  fact  a  comparison 
of  Tables  5  and  6  with  Tables  7  and  8  will  show  that  the  migration  of 
natives  has  made  room  for  the  influx  of  foreigners.  The  leisurely, 
elderly,  and  timid  adults  of  a  community  do  not  propagate  children  in 
such  numbers  or  of  such  vital  stamina  as  the  physiologist  and  the  states- 
man contemplate  with  most  satisfaction.  The  danger  approaching  the 
native  stock  of  New  England  and  New  York  is  extinction,  just  as  that 
advancing  on  the  native  stock  of  the  South  is  helpless  overproduction, 
an  increase  untutored,  uneducated,  and  unprepared  to  bear  its  pro- 
portion of  the  burdens  of  society.  Some  other  aspects  of  the  "  adult 
and  minor '?  problem  will  be  presented  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper. 

THE  LEGAL   SCHOOL  POPULATION  IN   1880. 

Having  ascertained  the  number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  it 
now  becomes  proper  to  show,  for  1880,  how  many  of  them,  under  the 
public  school  laws  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  were  of  "legal 
school  age."  The  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  for  special  reasons,  has 
reported  as  the  population  of  school  age  all  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
17  (both  years  included) ;  but  this  does  not  conform  to  the  ages  prescribed 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  States  and  Territories,  nor,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most  judicious  school  officials,  is  it  the  period  best  adapted  for 
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public  school  work.  I  have,  therefore,  computed  the  number  for  each 
State  and  Territory  according  to  its  school  law  in  1880,  and  have  in- 
serted in  Table  14  these  numbers,  as  well  as  those  representing  the 
population  between  6  and  15  years  old  (both  years  included).  Table 
14,  then,  compares  the  number  of  minors  under,  of,  and  over  the  legal 
school  age  with  the  numbers  under  6  years  old,  between  6  and  15,  and 
over  16. 

The  difference  between  the  population  of  legal  school  age  and  that 
from  6  to  15  years  old  is  also  given,  not  as  an  indication  of  the  number 
that  could  be  profitably  excluded  from  public  school  privileges,  but  as 
showing  how  many  are  afforded  opportunities  under  American  school 
laws,  who,  in  many  countries,  are  considered  entirely  beyond  the  period 
for  the  assistance  of  the  state.  The  pioneer  character  of  many  Amer- 
ican communities,  and  the  great  immigration  of  young  foreigners,  who, 
before  becoming  citizens  should  be  assimilated  to  American  thoughts 
and  habits,  are  excellent  reasons  for  this  liberal  feature  of  our  school  laws. 

Pursuing  the  inspection  of  the  legal  school  population  of  1880,  now 
ascertained,  I  present  Tables  15,  16,  and  17,  which  exhibit,  respectively,, 
the  male,  the  female,  and  the  total  school  population  considered  as  na- 
tive white,  foreign  white,  total  white,  colored  (including  Indians  and 
Chinese),  and  total  of  all  races. 

Tables  15  and  16  show  that  the  sixteen  "Southern"  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  1880,  contained,  in  their  school  population, 
1,032,101  colored  males  to  2,046,656  white  males,  and  1,039,385  colored 
females  to  1,998,869  white  females.  Unless  a  miraculous  change  should 
occur  in  the  moral  and  ethnic  relations  of  the  South,  coeducation  of  the 
races  is  highly  improbable;  and  attempts  at  such  coeducation  are  at 
present  premature,  and  therefore  destined  to  overthrow. 

The  seventeenth  table  and  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  diagrams 
exhibit  the  deviations  from  the  normal  native  white  ideal.  The  success 
of  public  schools  in  the  ^Northern  States  will  never  be  seriously  affected 
by  any  question  of  race  admixture  or  intercourse.  In  these  States  the 
attack  comes  from  the  foreign  element  of  the  population,  or  rather  from 
that  portion  of  the  foreign  element  that  brings  with  it  foreign  ideals  of 
religion  and  culture.  It  is  true  that  some  native  dilettanti  sneer  at  the 
"common  school,"  chiefly  because  it  is  uncommon  to  do  so ;  and  their 
sole  excuse  for  living  would  disappear  if  they  could  not  abuse  their  own 
country's  most  wonderful  invention.  But  most  of  the  abuse  comes  from 
persons  of  foreign  birth  and  unassimilated  ideas.  In  most  cases  the 
homely  common  sense  of  American  life  eradicates  this  noxious  non- 
sense, particularly  when  the  objectors  begin  to  have  children  of  their  own. 

Experience  has  proved  that  cowardice  in  dealing  with  this  subject  is 
fatal.  There  should  be  no  faltering  and  no  parley  with  the  opponents 
of  the  public  schools  in  America.  Let  the  issue  be  made  fairly  on  the 
question,  and  it  will  be  found  that  Americans  will  not  tolerate  the 
domination  of  influences  hostile  to  free  institutions,  either  on  ecclesias- 
tical or  aristocratic  grounds. 
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THE  ILLITERATE  POPULATION  AT  THE  TWO  PERIODS  C03MPARED. 

Having  studied  the  minor  population,  and  that  part  of  it  known  as 
the  "school  population,"  or  "population  of  legal  school  age,"  it  is  now 
time  to  consider  what  part  of  the  population  has  escaped  or  been  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  mental  training.  The  census  of  1870  divided  the 
illiterate  into  those  "unable  to  read,"  native  and  foreign,  10  years  old  or 
more,  and  those  "  unable  to  write,"  according  to  race  and  sex,  from  10 
to  14, 15  to  20,  and  21  or  more  years  of  age.  The  superintendent  of  the 
last  census,  seeing  that  the  chief  foreign  element  in  the  illiterate  popula- 
tion is  of  the  white  race,  modified  the  form  of  tabulated  illiteracy,  giving 
the  "number  unable  to  read  "and  the  "number  unable  to  write,"  not  only 
dividing  the  latter  by  age  and  sex,  as  before,  but  also  as  "white,"  native 
and  foreign,  and  "colored,"  including  under  the  latter  term  the  illiter- 
ate Chinese  and  Indians,  as  well  as  the  negroes.  Another  improve- 
ment of  this  census  was  that  each  division  of  illiterates  was  compared 
with  the  corresponding  class  of  the  general  population,  and  the  per- 
centage of  such  illiteracy  was  also  calculated  and  reported.  Part  of  a 
somewhat  similar  comparison  between  the  illiterates  and  general  popu- 
lation of  1870  was  published  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1872.  The  tables  accompanying  this  paper  contain  a 
complete  comparison  of  the  illiteracy  of  1870  with  that  of  1880,  wherein 
the  calculations  required  to  make  the  items  of  the  first  period  conform 
to  those  of  the  second  have  been  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Only  in  one  respect  has  no  comparison  been  attempted — that  of  the 
nativity  of  illiterates  at  the  two  periods — and  this  for  the  reason 
already  given.  The  nativity  of  white  illiterates  in  1880,  therefore,  is 
reported  without  any  corresponding  table  from  the  census  of  1870. 

Eeaders  should  bear  in  mind  that  "  colored  "  in  the  tables  and  dia- 
grams now  to  be  considered,  as  in  some  of  those  already  examined, 
means  "Chinese and  Indian"  more  than  "negro"  in  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Montana,  and  Utah ;  also  that  it  means 
"Chinese"  more  than  "negro"  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  "Indian" 
rather  than  "  negro  "  in  Dakota  and  New  Mexico,  and  "  Indian  and 
negro"  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

A  geographical  instead  of  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  States 
and  Territories  has  been  adopted,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1871,  pp.  Gl  et  seq. 

Tables  18  and  19  show  for  each  State  and  Territory,  as  well  as  for 
«ach  division  or  group  and  the  entire  Union,  the  number  of  persons  10 
years  old  and  upward,  the  number  and  percentage  of  such  persons  re- 
turned as  unable  to  read,  and  the  number  and  percentage  returned  as 
unable  to  write  in  1870  and  1880.  During  the  decade  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  (i.  e.,  the  inability  to  write)  diminished  more  than  5  per  cent, 
in  the  Southern  States  )  in  Florida  more  than  11  per  cent.,  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  Texas  more  than  9  per  cent.,  Delaware  more 
than  7  per  cent.,  West  Virginia  and  Georgia  more  than  6  per  cent., 
Kentucky  nearly  6  per  cent.,  Missouri  nearly  5  per  cent.,  Mississippi 
and  Maryland  more  than  4  per  cent.,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  North 
Carolina  more  than  3  per  cent.,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  more 
than  2  per  cent.,  and  Arkansas  1  per  cent.  The  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  Florida  is  doubtless  due  much  to  the  large  immigration  of  in- 
telligent adults  attracted  by  the  orange  culture  and  the  genial  climate  j 
but  why  should  Arkansas,  which  has  been  populated  so  rapidly  from 
its  wise  exhibition  of  its  wonderful  natural  resources  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  be  so  little  improved? 

The  northern  group  shows  a  smaller  improvement,  there  being  much 
less  illiteracy  to  deal  with.  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  decreased  their 
illiterates  more  than  3  per  cent.,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  and  Minnesota  nearly  2  per  cent.,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  more  than  1  per 
cent.,  Illinois  1  per  cent.,  and  Vermont  less  than  1  per  cent.  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  showed  increased  ratios  of  ignorance. 

The  Pacific  division  shows  a  great  improvement  as  a  whole,  Idaho 
leading  with  more  than  18  per  cent.;  Colorado  had  diminished  its  illit- 
eracy nearly  16  per  cent.,  Arizona  more  than  14  per  cent.,  New  Mexico 
more  than  13  per  cent.,  Dakota  nearly  10  per  cent.,  Wyoming  more  than 
4  per  cent.,  Utah  nearly  4  per  cent.,  Oregon  1  per  cent.,  and  Wash- 
ington a  half  of  1  per  cent. ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  ratio  of  igno- 
rance in  California  and  Montana  was  somewhat  greater,  and  that  in 
Nevada  nearly  6  per  cent,  more  in  1880  than  it  was  in  1870. 

The  ratio  of  illiterates  to  population  10  years  old  and  upwards  for 
the  northern  division  was  59  to  1,000 ;  for  the  Pacific  division,  100  to 
1,000;  for  the  southern  division,  366  to  1,000;  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  170  to  1,000.  These  ratios  are  improvements  over  those  of  ten 
years  before,  when  the  ratio  for  the  whole  country  was  200  to  1,000. 
But  the  absolute  numbers  of  illiterates  in  1880  were  greater  than  in  1870, 
except  in  the  northern  group : 


Census  year. 

Northern 
division. 

Southern 
division. 

Pacific 
division. 

The  States 
and  Terri- 
tories. 

1870 

1,  354,  220 
1, 338, 814 

4, 189,  972 
4,  741, 173 

113,  952 
159,  971 

5,  658, 144 

6,  239,  958 

1880 

—  15,  406 

551  201 

46,  019 

581,  814 

This  shows  that  the  States  in  the  northern  division  not  only  grappled 
successfully  with  the  illiteracy  of  the  previous  decade,  but  with  the 
illiterates  among  the  very  large  population  that  poured  into  the  country 
and,  as  shown  by  previous  tables,  settled  in  this  part  of  it.  The  union 
of  school  and  state  in  the  southern  division,  as  yet  imperfectly  sup- 
ported, did  not  prevent  the  increase  in  the  absolute  number  of  illiterates, 
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but  did  succeed,  as  has  been  shown,  in  reducing  the  proportion  of  it  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  same  age.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Pacific 
division.  Ad  equitable  and  persevering  pursuance  of  the  same  policy 
for  another  decade,  under  better  conditions,  will,  it  is  hoped,  show  a 
more  favorable  result  in  1890. 

The  statistics  respecting  the  native  white  illiterates  of  1880  presented 
in  Table  20  confirm  this  hope  to  some  extent.  The  local  school  activity 
in  the  Southern  States  during  the  decade  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
maintenance  of  schools  for  whites.  There  being  few  foreigners  in  the 
Southern  States  at  either  enumeration  under  review,  we  can  ascertain 
nearly  the  improved  condition  of  the  whites  in  the  southern  group  by 
comparing  the  percentage  of  native  white  illiteracy  in  Table  20  with 
that  of  white  illiteracy  in  Table  22.  The  white  foreigners  in  the  south- 
ern group  were,  as  a  class,  much  less  illiterate  than  the  native  whites, 
as  Table  20  shows,  but  their  small  number  in  this  part  of  the  country 
makes  little  difference  in  the  great  cloud  of  ignorance  that  darkens 
every  prospect  in  those  States.  The  foreign-born  whites  in  the  north- 
ern group  constitute  about  one-fourth  of  the  white  population  of  those 
ages,  and  the  proportion  of  illiterate  foreigners  is  much  greater,  there 
being  123  to  the  1,000,  while  there  are  only  34  illiterates  to  the  1,000 
among  the  white  natives.  There  are  nearly  74,000  more  foreign-born 
than  native  illiterates  in  the  northern  group.  The  foreigners  in  the 
Pacific  division  formed  in  1880  one-third  of  the  white  population  10 
years  old  and  over. 

Tables  21  and  22  exhibit  the  illiteracy  of  race  in  1870  and  1880.  The 
latter  date  showed  220,000  more  colored  than  white  illiterates,  although 
the  white  population  of  the  same  age  outnumbered  the  others  more 
than  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions.  Surely  this  is  dangerous  to 
the  colored  people  themselves,  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
resident  citizens,  property  owners,  and  voters,  and  to  the  nation  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  Only  one  in  four  of  the  colored  persons  10 
years  old  and  over  in  the  southern  division  could  write.  The  colored 
illiterates  in  this  part  of  the  Union,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
by  local,  religious,  State,  and  voluntary  effort,  increased  365,041  in  the 
decade.  Surely  this  colored  illiteracy  is  a  weak  spot  in  our  national 
life.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  legal  position  or  political  impor- 
tance of  the  black  population  before  the  war  of  1861-1865,  it  is  now 
a  part  of  our  body  politic,  and  its  ignorance  is  a  tremendous  danger. 
The  nation  that  gave  the  negro  his  freedom  loads  the  southern  white 
with  nearly  the  entire  expense  and  responsibility  of  his  training  in 
civic  life  and  duty.  The  property  of  the  Southern  States  is  and  has 
been  owned  chiefly  by  the  white  race ;  the  colored  race  was  part  of 
that  property.  When  the  white  man  is  deprived  of  his  property  in  the 
negro  may  he  not  naturally  expect  that  the  nation  should  help  in  the 
transformation  of  the  negro  chattel  into  the  negro  citizen?  Should  not 
the  nation  help  to  educate  the  surplus  of  ignorant  child  life  in  the  South 
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which  is  growing  up  into  manhood  and  womanhood  without  any  suffi- 
cient knowledge  in  letters,  industry,  morals,  law,  and  citizenship? 

The  whites  of  some  Southern  States,  as  before  remarked,  have  devoted 
more  of  their  efforts  to  the  education  of  white  children  than  to  that  of 
colored  children ;  yet  the  number  of  white  illiterates  in  the  South  was 
greater  by  186,000  in  1880  than  in  1870.  Table  17  has  shown  that  the 
legal  school  population  of  the  southern  group  was  about  twTo-thirds 
white  to  one-third  colored— 2,000,000  whites  to  1,000,000  colored ;  then 
the  increase  of  white  illiterates  to  the  million  of  white  school  population 
was  93,000,  and  of  colored  illiterates  to  the  million  of  colored  school 
population  365,000,  or  nearly  four  times  as  great. 

The  decrease  of  white  illiteracy  in  the  Northern  and  Pacific  groups  is 
gratifying,  but  the  augmented  illiteracy  of  other  races  (chiefly  Chinese 
and  Indian)  in  the  Pacific  group  shows  that  here  also  the  presence  of 
alien  races  either  burdens  the  purses  of  the  States  and  Territories  or  is 
being  neglected  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  dangerous  amounts  of  igno- 
rance in  the  fature. 

Tables  23  and  24  exhibit  the  total  male  and  female  illiteracy  of  the 
whites  10  to  14  years  old  (both  ages  inclusive)  in  1870  and  1880,  re- 
spectively. A  white  child  10  years  old  who  cannot  write  his  name  is 
by  some  people  supposed  to  be  a  rarity  in  this  country ;  but  such  chil- 
dren numbered  more  than  half  a  million  in  1870  and  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  in  1880.  The  education  of  this  part  of  the  community  is  so 
obviously  useful  and  necessary  that  even  the  morosest  of  bigots  and  the 
sourest  of  pessimists  do  not  venture  to  object  to  it  audibly;  yet  thirteen 
white  children  out  of  a  hundred,  in  the  year  1880,  escaped  the  combined 
influences  of  church,  day  school,  Sunday  school,  and  family  teaching. 
As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  wherein  the  education  of  girls  is  a 
subject  of  great  solicitude,  the  proportion  of  ignorance  among  the  female 
children  was  less  than  that  of  male  children  at  both  periods  of  enumer- 
ation. 

Tables  25  and  26  present,  in  similar  form,  the  white  illiterates  15  to 
20  years  old  (both  ages  inclusive)  for  1870  and  1880.  Here  the  igno- 
rance of  the  white  youths  is  shown,  as  in  the  two  preceding  tables  that 
of  white  children.  These  white  youths  were  in  many  instances  beyond 
all  chance  of  instruction.  Those  reported  in  Table  25  (1870)  f  rmed  a 
considerable  share  of  the  adult  white  illiterates  of  Table  28  (1880).  The 
surviving  males  of  Table  25  formed  part  of  the  voting  population  in  the 
national  elections  of  1876  and  1880.  Many  of  those  included  in  Table 
26  will  throng  around  the  polls  at  the  national  elections  of  1884  and 
1888.  Fortunately,  the  strenuous  application  of  all  existing  instrumen- 
talities for  education  has  prevented  any  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  illiterates  in  eighteen  of  the  States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Ehode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  California, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Colorado.    The  same  exertions  decreased  this  male 
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illiteracy  in  the  other  seventeen  States,  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and 
thereby  in  each  of  the  tbree  groups  of  the  table  and  in  the  Union  as  a 
whole.  There  were  nearly  6,000  more  white  illiterate  male  youths  in 
1870  than  in  1880.  The  total  number  of  white  male  youth  had  increased 
during  the  decade  532,529. 

Tables  27  and  28  exhibit  the  adult  white  illiteracy  of  1870  and  1880, 
and  its  ratio  to  the  adult  white  population  of  those  periods.1  The 
better  education  of  the  female  sex  shown  in  the  last  four  tables  disap- 
pears in  these.  The  white  women  of  both  enumerations  were  more  illit- 
erate than  the  white  men.  There  was  a  manifest  improvement  in  this 
respect,  however,  during  the  decade,  particularly  in  the  northern  group, 
where  illiterate  white  men  increased  38,108,  while  the  illiterate  white 
women  decreased  34,645.  In  the  southern  group  the  illiterate  white 
men  increased  93,405,  and  the  illiterate  white  women  51,727.  In  the 
western  group  the  increase  of  ignorant  white  men  was  6,176,  and  that 
of  ignorant  white  women  7,004.  Therefore,  the  net  increase  of  adult 
ignorant  white  males  during  the  decade  for  the  whole  country  was 
137,859,  and  that  of  adult  ignorant  white  females  was  24,086.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  white  adult  population  in  New  Mexico  was  positively  scan- 
dalous at  both  enumerations. 

The  illiterate  element  of  the  other  races  in  1870  and  1880  is  shown  in 
Tables  29  and  30  for  those  between  10  and  14  years  old,  in  Tables  31  and 
32  for  those  between  15  and  20  years  old,  and  in  Tables  33  and  34  for  those 

21  or  more  years  of  age.  The  illiterates  among  the  Chinese  are  prac- 
tically the  only  foreign  element  exhibited  in  these  tables  for  which  the 
nation  and  the  States  are  not  responsible.  The  northern  group  had 
only  79  more  colored  illiterate  children,  actually  2,871  fewer  colored 
illiterate  youths,  and  only  17,465  more  colored  illiterate  adults  in  1880 
than  in  1870.  The  southern  group  showed  a  colored  illiterate  increase 
during  the  same  time  of  78,114  children,  4,467  youths,  and  282,460  adults. 
The  colored  illiterate  increase  in  the  Pacific  group  during  the  decade  con- 
sisted of  2,327  children,  5,137  youths,  and  27,467  adults.  The  figures  of 
the  southern  group  would  seem  to  show  that  many  of  those  States  made 
desperate  efforts  in  the  earl.er  part  of  the  decade  to  include  the  colored 
children  in  their  schemes  of  public  instruction,  and  that  the  effort  was 
relaxed  or  abandoned  later,  as  being  too  great  for  their  resources. 
Probably  the  panic  of  1873-'74  and  the  financial  depression  existing  till 
1878~'79  had  much  to  do  with  this  change.  There  is  ample  evidence, 
indeed,  that  the  educators  of  the  South  have  struggled  with  every  sort 
of  difficulty,  and  that  they  are  not  blamable  for  the  increase  of  illiter- 
acy, white  or  colored,  in  their  States. 

lThe  column  of  (( Enumerated  white  males,"  &c,  in  Table  27,  does  not  agree  either 
with  the  column  of  "White  male  adults,"  on  page  619,  vol.  1,  of  the  census  of  1870, 
or  with  the  same  column  on  page  554  of  the  ''Compendium"  of  that  census,  the  sta- 
tistics of  which  are  erroneous  in  twenty- six  out  of  forty-eight  instances,  and  so  prov- 
able from  the  tables  of  ages  of  the  aggregate  white  population  given  in  that  census. 
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Table  1. 


■The  area  and  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  general  nativity 
and  sex  of  the  population  in  1870. 


States  and  Territories 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida .. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . . . 
"Wisconsin 


Total. 


Arizona 

Colorado , 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

"Washington 

"Wyoming 


Estimated 

area 

in  square 

miles,  a 


Population 


50,  722 

52, 198 

186.  981 

4.750 

2,120 

59,  268 

58,  000 

55, 410 

33,  809 

55,  045 
81,  318 

37,  680 
41,  346 
35,  000 
11, 124 

7,800 

56,  451 
83,  531 
47, 156 
65,  350 
75,  995 

104, 125 

9,280 

8,320 

47,  000 

50,  704 

39,  964 

95,  274 

46,  000 

1,306 

34,  000 
45,  600 

274,  356 
10, 212 

38,  348 
23,  000 
53,  924 


1, 984,  467 


Total. 


Grand  total  . 


916 
500 
932 
64 
294 
776 
201 
476 
994 
97;  883 


113, 
104, 
150, 


143, 
121, 
84, 


973,  036 


484,  471 

560,  247 

537,  454 

125,  015 

187,  748 

1, 184, 109 

2,  539,  891 

1,  680,  637 

1, 194,  020 

364,  399 

1,321,011 

726,915 

626,  915 

780,  894 

1, 457,  351 

1, 184,  059 

439,  706 

827,  922 

1,  721,  295 

122, 993 

42,  491 

318, 300 

906,  096 

4,  382, 759 

1,  071,  361 

2,  665,  260 

90,  923 

3,  521,  951 
217,  353 
705,  606 

1,258,520 
818,  579 
330, 551 

1,  225,  163 
442,  014 

1,  054,  670 


Popula- 
tion to 
square 
mile. 


38, 115,  641 


19.66 

9.30 

2.29 

113. 15 

58.97 

3.17 
20.42 
45.84 
49.71 
21.69 

4.48 
35.33 
17.58 
17.91 
70.20 
186.  84 
20.97 

5.26 
17.56 
26.34 

1.62 

0.41 
34.30 
108.  91 
93.  25 
21.13 
66.69 

0.95 

76.56 

166.  43 

20.75 

27.60 

2.98 
32.37 
31.95 
19.  22 
19.56 


19.21 


.  9,658 
39,  864 
14, 181 

131,  700 
14,  999 
20,  595 
91,  874 
86,  786 
23,  955 
9,118 


442,  730 


&2,  957,  503     38,  558,  371 


0.08 
0.38 
0.09 
2,  057.  81 
0.17 
0.14 
0.76 
1.03 
0.34 
0.09 


0.45 


13.03 


Nativity. 


Native. 


Male. 


482,  470 

244,  491 

199,  421 

207,  014 

57,  963 

91,  573 

572,  126 

1,  033,  161 

779,  009 

510,  864 

171,  248 

631,020 

328,  743 

287,  434 

342,  236 

535,  852 

489,  034 

145,  190 

405,  859 

769,  457 

51, 183 

16,  808 

140,  991 

353,  485 

1,  597,  192 

516,  684 

1, 138,  971 

43, 952 

1,  468,  318 

78,  656 

339,  260 

611,727 

387,  588 

140,  520 

589,  038 

213,624 

349,  547 


Female. 


504,  560 
234, 954 
150,  995 
216,  801 
57,  916 
91,  208 
600,  856 
991,  532 
760, 154 
478,  464 
144,  759 

626,  593 
336,  345 
290,  600 
355,  246 
568,  180 
447,  015 
133,  819 
410,  872 
729,  571 

41,062 

6,882 

147,  698 

363,  668 

1,  647,  214 

551,  648 

1,  153,  796 

35,  371 

1,  508,  324 

83,  301 

358,  272 

627,  477 
368,  580 
142,876 
622,  371 
211,299 
340,  624 


Foreign. 


Male,      i  Female. 

i 


6,268 

3,770 

150,  058 

58,  256 

4,  665 

2,975 

6,829 

283,  376 

78,  985 

115,  053 

30, 976 

34,  655 
33,  422 
25,  669 
42,  748 

167,927 

148,  711 

90, 109 

7,562 

126,  890 

19,  242 

15,  571 

14,  649 

96, 187 

566,  037 

2,020 

198,  579 

9,179 

290, 181 

26, 100 

4,642 

11,  620 

35,  969 
25,  201 

8,020 

9,219 

195.  339 


3,694 

1,256 

59, 773 

55,  383 

4,471 

1,992 

4,298 

231,  822 

62.  489 

89;  639 

17,416 

28,  743 

28,  405 
23,  212 
40,  664 

185,  392 

119,  299 

70,  588 

3,629 

95,  377 

11,  506 

3,230 

14,  962 

92,  756 

572,  316 

1,  009 

173,  914 

2,421 

255,  128 

29,  296 
3,432 
7,696 

26,  442 

21,  954 

5,  734 

7,872 

169,  160 


16,  301,  709 


2,  905 
19,910 

5,562 
54, 159 

5,054 

9,562 
43,  505 
28,  994 
11,  004 

4,258 


184,  913 


16,  340,  903     2,  946, 


163,  617 


16,  486,  622     16,  504,  520 


2,  526,  370 


3,982 
4,910 
3,316 
8,033 
7,130 
7,209 
3,630 
15, 127 
3,986 
2,961 


1,827 

1,689 

1,499 

8,221 

755 

770 

1,990 

15,  575 

1,038 

552 


60,284  J        33,916 
3T006794T|  2,560,286 


a  The  reason  for  the  differences  between  these  areas  and  those  in  Table  II  is  given  in  the  foregoing 
remarks. 

b  The  area  of  Alaska  was  estimated  in  1870  to  be  577,390  square  miles  and  that  of  the  Indian  Territory 
to  be  68,991  square  miles ;  they  are  not  included  in  this  total. 
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Table  2. — The  area  and  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  general  nativity 
and  sex  of  the  population  in  1880. 


States  and  Territories, 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin 

Total 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

"Wyoming 

Total 

Grand  total . . 


Area 

in  square 

miles. 


51,  540 

53,  045 
155,  980 
103,  645 

4,845 
1,960 

54,  240 
58,  980 

56,  000 
35,  910 
55, 475 
81,  700 
40,  000 

45,  420 
29,  895 

9,860 
8,040 

57,  430 
79,  205 

46,  340 
68,  735 
76, 185 

109,  740 
9,005 
7,455 

47,  620 

48,  580 

40,  760 
94,  560 
44,  985 

1,085 
30, 170 

41,  750 
262,  290 

9,135 
40,125 
24,  645 
54,450 


2,  040,  785 


112,  920 
147,  700 


84,  290 
145,  310 
122,  460 
82, 190 
66,  880 
97.  575 


859,  385 


2,  900, 170 


Population, 


1,  262,  505 
802,  525 
864,  694 
194,  327 
622,  700 
146,  608 
269,  493 

1,542,180 

3,  077,  871 
1,  978,  301 
1,  624,  615 

996,  096 
1,  648,  690 

939,  946 

648,  936 

934,  943 
1,  783,  085 
1,  636,  937 

780,  773 
1, 131,  597 
2,168,380 

452,  402 
62,  266 

346,  991 
1, 131, 116 
5,  082,  871 
1,  399,  750 
3, 198,  062 

174,  768 

4,  282,  891 
276,  531 
995,  577 

1,  542,  359 
1,  591,  749 

332,286 
1,512,565 

618,  457 
1,315,497 


49,  371,  340 


40,  440 

135, 177 

177,  624 

32,  610 

39, 159 

119,  565 

143,  963 

75, 116 

20,  789 


784, 443 


50, 155,  783 


Popula- 
tion to 
square 
mile. 


24.50 
15.13 
5.54 

1.87 
128.  52 
74.80 

4.97 
26.15 
54.96 
55.09 
29.29 
12.19 
41.22 
20.69 
21.71 
94.82 
221.  78 
28.50 

9.86 
24.42 
31.55 

5.94 

0.57 

38.53 

151.  73 

106.  74 

28.81 

78.46 

1.85 

95.21 

254.  87 

33.00 

36.94 

6.07 
36.38 
37.70 
25.09 
24.16 


24.19 


0.36 
0.92 
960.  40 
0.39 
0.27 
0.98 
1.75 
1.12 
0.21 


0.91 


17.29 


Nativity. 


Native. 


Male.  Female. 


616,  673 
408, 939 
309,  650 
99,  342 
241,  409 
69,  264 
130,  855 
756,  535 

1,  267,  793 
930,  290 
701,  502 
471,  566 
800, 658 
439,  537 
294, 506 
419,  841 
651,  659 
642,  932 
267,  645 
560,  994 

1,  005,  578 

192,466 

21,  891 

148,  256 

447,  824 

1,  906,  721 
685,  509 

1, 401,  890 
79,  229 

1,  829,  000 
98,  6G6 
486,  012 
759,  349 
769, 122 
145,  445 
736,  766 
304, 517 
460,  054 


21,  559,  825 


636,  098 
383,  236 
262, 170 
55, 195 
251,  299 
67,  876 
128,  729 
775,  081 

1,  226,  502 
903,  833 
661,463 
414,  444 
788,  515 
446,  263 
295,  547 
432,  296 
687,  935 
605,  497 
245,  452 
561,  394 
951,  224 
162,  522 
14,  722 
152,  441 
461,  592 

1,  964,  771 
710,  499 

1,401,229 
65,  036 

1,  866,  062 
103,  932 
501,  879 
766,  308 
708,  011 
145,  882 
761, 103 
295,  675 
450,  018 


21,  311,  731 


Foreign. 


Male.        Female. 


5,956 

7,340 

208,  526 

29,  789 

64,373 

4,844 

5,589 

6,446 

318,  730 

80,  071 

146,  634 

65, 101 

31,  932 

29,  217 

29,  552 

42,  346 

206,  781 

219,  423 
151,  504 

6,183 

121,  609 

56,  775 

20, 128 

22,  270 

112,  098 

598,  601 

2,399 

212,  046 

24, 152 

307,  655 

34,  424 

4,396 

9,928 

68, 718 

21,  442 

8,823 

9,978 

220,  015 


3.  515,  794 


16,  626 
49, 878 
74,  845 
13,868 
18, 539 
59, 161 
52,  189 
33, 601 
9,722 

$28, 429 


21,  888, 254 


7,765 
33,  504 
85,  657 

8,768 

9,099 
52,  353 
47,  780 
25,  712 

5,217 


275,  855 


21,  587,  586 


11,  576 
32,  418 

8,733 
7,950 
9,638 
5,335 
22,  320 

12,  372 
4,430 


114,  772 


3,  630, 566 


3,778 

3,010 

84,  348 

10,  001 

65,  619 

4,624 

4,320 

4,118 

264,  846 

64,107 

115,  016 

44,985 

27,  585 

24,929 

29,  331 

40,  460 

236, 710 

169,085 

116, 172 

3,026 

89,  969 

40,  639 

5,  525 

24,  024 

109,  602 

612,  778 

1,343 

182,897 

6,351 

280, 174 

39,  569 

3,290 

6,774 

45,  898 

19,  517 

5,873 

8,287 

185,  410 


4,473 
19,  377 
8,389 
2,024 
1,883 
2,716 
21,  674 
3,431 
1,420 


65,  387 


3,  049, 377 


195 


198 


200 


ii 


203 
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Table  3. — The  race  and  sex  of  the  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1870. 


Race. 

States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

White. 

Colored. 

Chinese  and 
Japanese. 

Indians. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. . 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

255,  023 
186, 445 
297,  648 
260,  518 
51, 148 

48,  953 
811, 171 

1,  301, 583 
845, 307 
622,  786 
193, 200 
557, 326 
183,  031 
311,  942 
299, 858 
696, 925 
609, 046 
234, 531 
195, 283 
838,  290 
69,  942 
29, 284 
155, 315 
434,  588 

2, 137,  896 
325,  705 

1, 305, 402 

49,  558 
1,  727,  392 

102,  328 
140,  740 
466,  505 
297, 055 
165,  207 
348, 720 
213, 871 
543, 139 

266,  361 
175,  670 
201,  776 

267,  031 
51,  073 
47, 104 

327,  755 

1,  209,  513 
810,  530 
565,421 
153, 177 
541,  366 
179,  034 
312,  867 
305,  639 
746,231 
558,  236 
203, 726 
187,  613 
764,  856 
52, 175 
9,675 
162,  382 
440, 819 

2,192,314 
352,  765 

1, 296, 544 
37,  371 

1,  729,  217 
109,  891 
148,  927 
469,  614 
267,  645 
164,  406 
363,  369 
210, 162 
508;  212 

233,  677 

61,  680 

2,514 

4,632 

11, 480 

45,  594 

267, 765 

14,  934 

12,  585 

3,099 

8,566 

108,  304 

178, 784 

884 

85,123 

6,702 

0,192 

437 

217, 722 

58,  028 

451 

239 

314 

15,064 

25,  080 

192, 418 

32,090 

219 

31,  077 

2,361 

203, 104 

156,  800 

126,  278 

506 

248,  228 

8,972 

1,189 

241, 833 

60, 489 

1,758 

5,036 

11,314 

46, 095 

277, 377 

13, 828 

11,  975 

2,663 

8,542 

113, 906 

185, 426 

722 

90,  268 

7,  245 

5,657 

322 

226, 479 

60,  043 

338 

118 

266 

15,  594 

27,  001 

199,  232 

31,123 

127 

34,217 

2,619 

212,710 

165,  531 

127, 197 

418 

264,  613 

9,008 

924 

38 
38 

3,888 
118 

60 

98 

45, 429 

2 

'*3,*88i' 

51 

3  353 

Connecticut 

117 

Florida 

1 

18 
19 

102 
29 

458 
44 

280 

276 

2 

56 

2,505 

331 

400 

27 

32 

9 

11 

7 

224 

581 
57 

122 
19 
67 
57 
42 

207 
8 

106 

1 

1 
1 

22 

13 

138 

3 

19 

456 

1 

70 
1 
1 

96 
2 

..... 

"i" 

l 

64 

289 

223 

2 

Massachusetts 

95 

2,421 

359 

Mississippi . . 

16 

2 

i" 

409 
48 

55 

2,847 

305 

14 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

12 

13 

29 

2 

9 
215 

660 

Ohio 

1 

3,232 

11 

98' 

3 

43 

196 

Pennsylvania 

15 

87 

South  Carolina 

1 

67 

28 

Texas 

17 

8 

172 

6 

Virginia 

4 

123 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1 



558 

648 

Total 

16,  812,  661 

16,  390,  467 

2,  373,  092 

2,  462,  014 

51,  878 

4  301  1  1ft  737 

10,491 

' 

6,834 
24, 465 

8,255 
42,  980 

7,973 
14,  760 
46,  553 
43, 541 
14, 143 

6,923 

2, 747 

14,  756 

4,632 

45,  298 

2,645 

3,546 

43,  840 

42,503 

8,052 

1,803 

20 
285 

45 
19, 197 

42 
132 
116 

63 
133 
138 

6 
171 
49 
24,307 
18 
51 
56 
55 
74 
45 

20 
6 

..... 

13 

64 

578 

12 

21 

53 

466 

88 

482 

20 

18 

116 

622 

District  of  Columbia 
Idaho 

3 

4,148 
1,826 

126" 

123 

3 
26 

104 

843 

Utah 

429 
232 
138 

16 

2 
5 

91 

Washington 

837 
46 

Total 

216, 427 

169,  822 

20, 171 

24, 732 

6,  802 

273 

1,797 

2,706 

Grand  total... 

17,  029,  088 

16,  560,  289 

2, 393, 263 

2, 486, 746 

58,680 

4,574 

12, 534 

13, 197 
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Table  4. — The  race  and  sex  of  the  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1880. 


Race. 

States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

White. 

Colored. 

Chinese  and 
Japanese. 

Indians. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

327,  517 

308,  706 

435,  056 
127,  041 

299,  980 
60,  777 
73,  264 

403,  744 
1,  561,  726 
989,  953 
842,  694 
514,  084 
698,  757 
228,  974 
322,  973 
359,  670 
848,  977 
850,  795 
417, 075 
243.  226 

1,  054,  879 
247, 815 

35,  059 
170. 137 
540,  870 

2,  473, 121 
424,  944 

1,  572,  789 

92,  935 

2,  095,  213 
130,  014 
192,  544 
571,  603 
640,  439 
166,  312 

436,  611 

300,  992 
676,  949 

334, 668 

282,  825 

332, 125 

64,  085 

310,  789 

59,  383 

69,  341 

413, 162 

1,  469,  425 
9*8,  845 
771,  906 
438,  071 
678,  422 
225,  980 
323,  879 
365,  023 
914,  805 
763,  765 
359,  809 
236, 172 
967,  947 
201,  949 

18,  497 
176,  092 
551, 147 

2,  542,  901 
442, 298 

1,545,131 
70, 140 

2, 101,  803 
139,  925 
198,  561 
567,  228 
556,  798 
164,  906 
444,  227 
291,  545 
632,  669 

295,  001 

107,  331 

3,467 

1,433 

5,550 

13,  327 

63,  068 

359, 157 

24,  507 

20,  267 

5,191 

22. 152 
133,  798 
238,  879 

765 

102,  505 

9,049 

7,836 

905 

322,  959 

72. 153 
1,296 

308 

341 

18,  846 

30,  852 

262,  363 

40,  962 

270 

41, 193 

2,952 

297,  787 

197,  467 

196,746 

566 

308,  935 

13,  482 

1,521 

305, 102 

103, 335 

2,551 

1,  002 

5,997 

13, 115 

63,  622 

365,  976 

21,861 

18,  961 

4,  325 

20,  955 

137,  653 

244,  776 

686 

107, 725 

9,648 

7,264 

659 

327,  332 

73, 197 

1,089 

180 

344 

20,  007 

34,  252 

268,  914 

38,  938 

217 

44,  342 

3,536 

306,  545 

205,  684 

196,  638 

491 

322,  681 

12,  404 

1,181 

4 
131 

71,  325 

593 

124 

1 

16 

17 

208 

29 

33 

18 

9 

460 

8 

5 

229 

28 

25 

51 

91 

18 

5,106 

14 

168 

914 

1 

112 

9,348 

148 

27 

9 

24 

134 

"~2 

3,893 

19 

5 

"~2 

'"'4 

..... 

1 
29 

"~8" 

"'313' 

"4" 
12 

"164" 

8 

"T 

2 

107 
111 

8,328 

64 

128 

3 

96 

63 

82 

112 

218 

413 

26 

441 

312 

7 

185 

3,696 

1,144 

941 

64 

112 

1,546 

34 

38 

435 

600 

73 

828 

101 

37 

68 

183 

521 

9 

37 

16 

1,585 

106 

84 

■California 

7,949 
90 

Connecticut 

127 
2 

84 

61 

Illinois 

58 
134 

248 

Kansas 

402 

24 

407 

313 

Maryland 

8 

Massachusetts 

184 
3,553 
1, 156 

916 

49 

123 

1,257 
29 
36 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

384 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

630 
57 

866 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

83 

40 

63 

169 

Texas 

471 

2 

6 

5 

14 

..... 

48 

West  Virginia 

13 
1,576 

Total 

21,  738,  215 

20,  976,  264 

3,  225, 187 

3,  293, 185  |  89,  453 

4,470 

22,  764 

21,  802 

24,  556 

10.604 

104 
225 
26,  238 
39 
191 
638 
124 
209 
160 

51 

176 

33,  358 

14 
155 
377 
108 
116 
138 

1,601 

220 

15 

3,256 

1,685 

54 

480 

3,161 

895 

31 
18 

2 

123 

80 

3 
21 
26 
19 

1,941 

675 

5 

83 

779 

5,149 

428 

2,090 

71 

1,552 

81,176  i          51,971 
57,  320             60,  686 
18,440             10.573 

716 

District  of  Columbia 

"82 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

25,  522 
58,  655 
73, 477 
40, 513 
13, 026 

9,  863 
50,  066 
68,  946 
26,  686 

6,411 

884 

4,623 

379 

\V  ashington 

2,315 
69 

Total 

392,  685 

295, 806 

27,  928 

34,  493 

11,  367 

323 
4,793 

11,  221 
33,  985 

10,  620 

Grand  total... 

22, 130,  900 

21,  272,  070 

3,  253, 115 

3,  327,  678 

100,  820 

32,  422 

10800— c  1  3- 
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206 


207 


210 


211 


212 


214 
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Table  5.— The  native  and  resident  native  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1870, 
the  native  immigration  to  and  emigration  from  each,  and  the  excess  of  native  immigration 
or  emiqration. 


[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida    

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri . 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio    

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

"Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Unclassified 


Total 32,991,142 


987,  030 
479,  445 
350,  416 

423,  815 
115,  879 
182,  781 

,  172,  982 
, 024,  693 
, 539, 163 
989,  328 
316,  007 
,  257,  613 
665,  088 
578,  034 
697,  482 
,  104,  032 
916,  049 
279,  009 
816,  731 
, 499,  028 
92,  245 
23,  690 
288,  689 
717, 153 
,  244,  406 
,  068,  332 
,  292,  767 
79,  323 
,  976,  642 
161,  957 
697,  532 
239,  204 
756, 168 
283, 396 
211,409 

424,  923 
690, 171 

3,849 
33,  265 

9,366 
115,  446 

7,114 
12,  616 
86,  254 
56,  084 
18,  931 

5,605 


Number  of  natives  - 


744, 146 

232,  882 

169,  904 

350,  498 

94,  754 

109,  554 

1,  033,  962 

1,  189,  503 

1,  048,  575 

428,  620 

63,  321 

1,  081,  081 
501,  864 
550,  629 
629,  882 
903,  297 
507,  268 
126,  491 
564, 142 
874,  006 

18,  530 
3,356 

242,  374 
575,  245 

2,  987,  776 
1,  028,  678 

1,  842,  313 

37, 155 

2,  726,  712 
125,  269 
678,  708 

1,  027,  653 
388,  510 

243,  814 
1, 162,  822 

381,  297 

450,  272 

1,240 

6,344 

2,088 

52,  340 

946 

1,693 

83, 175 

41,  426 

6,  932 

293 


25,  321,  340 


£  P 


242,  884 

246,  563 

180,  512 

73, 317 

21, 125 

73,  227 

139,  020 

835, 190 

490,  588 

560,  708 

252,  686 

176,  532 

163,  224 

27,  405 

67, 600 

200, 735 

408,  781 

152,  518 

252,  589 

625,  022 

73,  715 

20,  334 

46,315 

141,  908 

256,  630 

39,  654 

450,  454 

42,  168 
249,  930 

36,  688 
18,  824 
211,  551 
367,  658 
39,  582 
48,  587 

43,  626 
239,  899 

2,609 
26,  921 

7,278 
63,  106 

6,168 

10,  923 
3,079 

14,  658 

11.  999 
5,312 


7,  669,  802 


£  o 

a  a 

-rt  two 


229,  554 

54,  950 

11,931 

136,  630 

38,  665 

14,  594 

274, 142 

289,  907 

320,  836 

89,  011 

10,  769 

403,  126 

63, 133 

149,  205 

175,  666 

243,  880 

65,  720 

12,  540 

138,  542 

171, 262 

4,704 

1,532 

124,  972 

148,  830 

1,  073,  572 

307,  362 

806,  983 

6,225 

674,  544 

45,  371 

246,  066 

403,  696 

25,  590 

177, 164 

585,  094 

96, 951 

400 

1,235 

370 

15, 207 

553 

504 

9,111 

3,674 

1,042 

242 

14,  745 


7,  669,  802 


Excess  of  native - 


13,  330 
191,  613 

168,  581 


58,  633 


545,  283 
169,  752 
471,  697 
241,  917 


100,  091 


343,  061 
139,978 
114,  047 
453,  760 
69,  011 
18,  802 


35,  943 


342,  068 


See  text.. 

142,  948 

2,209 

25,  686 

6,908 

47,  899 

5,615 

10,  419 


10,  984 
10,  957 
5,070 


3,  746,  262 


63, 313 
17,  540 


135, 122 


226,  594 


121,800 
108,  066 
43, 145 


78,  657 

6,  92  > 

816,  942 

267,  708 

356,  529 

'424,'(}i4 

8,683 

227,  242 

192, 145 


137,  582 
492,  881 


6,032 


14, 745 


3, 746, 262 
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Table  6. — The  native  and  resident  native  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1880, 
the  native  immigration  to  and  emigration  from  each,  and  the  excess  of  native  immigration 
or  emigration. 

[Columns  marked  -with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Number  of  natives — 


co^ 


Excess  of  native 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire...  . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho  

Montana 

N<  w  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Unclassified 


252, 771 
792, 175 
571,  820 
154,  537 
492,  708 
137, 140 
259,  584 
531,  616 
494,  295 
834, 123 
362,  965 
886,  010 
589, 173 
885,  800 
590,  053 
852, 137 
339,  594 
248,  429 
513,  097 
122,  388 
956,  802 
354, 988 
36,  613 
300,  697 

909,  416 
871,  492 
396,  008 
803, 119 
144,  265 
695,  062 
202,  538 
987,  891 
525,  657 
477, 133 
291,  327 
497,  869 
600,  192 

910,  072 
24,  391 
83,  382 

160,  502 
22,  636 
27, 638 

111,514 
99, 969 
59,313 
14, 939 


Total. 


43, 475, 840 


1,  014,  633 
436, 677 
326,  000 
26,  363 
398,  211 
110,  643 
173,  481 

1,  395,  214 

1,  709,  520 

1,  354,  565 
737,  306 
233,  066 

1,  402, 112 
728,  322 
563,  015 
762,  Gil 

1,  088,  565 
803,  306 
302,  371 
863, 185 

1,  208,  641 

95,  790 

13,732 

242, 757 

725,  614 

3,  556,  394 

1,  344,  553 

2,  361,  437 

67,  942 

3,  385,  693 
152,  487 
952,  395 

1,  313,  552 

870,  705 

251,  780 

1,  435, 124 

397,  267 

693, 177 

8,166 

17,  796 

80,  702 

5,992 

7,225 

101,  046 

81,716 

19,  359 

2,496 


238, 138 
355,  498 
245,  820 
128, 174 
94,  497 

26,  497 
86, 103 

136,  402 
784,  775 
479,  558 
625,  659 
652,  944 
187,  061 
157,478 

27,  038 
89,  496 

251,  029 

445, 123 

210,726 

259,  203 

688, 161 

259, 198 

22,  881 

57,  940 

183, 802 

315,  098 

51,455 

441,  682 

76,  323 

309,  369 

50,051 

35,  496 

212, 105 

606,  428 

39,  547 

62,  745 

202.  925 

216,  895 

16,  225 

65,  586 

79,  800 

16,  644 

20,413 

10,  468 

18,  253 

39,  954 

12,  443 


304,  556 

84,  063 

29, 157 

5,464 

140,  621 

44,  874 

21,  037 

323,  854 

553,  889 

443,  925 

217,  389 

46,  085 

454,198 

89, 170 

182,  257 

195,  500 

267,  730 

117,  355 

39,  379 

193,  808 

298,  643 

17,  688 

4,524 

128,  505 

180,  391 

1,  197, 153 

293,  505 

941,219 

13, 666 

798,  487 

49,  235 

230,  916 

473, 952 

44,315 

178,  261 

683, 336 

42,  946 

200, 768 

923 

2,844 

21,  726 

1,761 

1,462 

12,  742 

10,414 

3,066 

1,595 

4,752 


33,  882, 734 


9,  593, 106 


9,  593, 106 


271,  435 
216,  663 
122,710 


65,  066 


230,  886 

35,  633 

408,  270 

606,  859 


327,  768 
171,  347 

65,395 
389,  518 
241,  510 

18,  357 


3,411 


62,  657 


816 


562, 113 


159,  979 
16, 127 
15,  302 

62,  742 
58,  074 
14, 883 
18,  951 


7,839 
36,  888 
10,  848 


4,  270,  355 


66,  418 


46, 124 
18,  377 


187,  452 


267, 137 

155,2i9 

106,  004 
16,  701 


70, 565 


882,  055 
242,  050 
499,  537 


489, 118 


195,  420 
261,  847 


138,  714 
620,  591 


2,274 


4,752 


4,  270,  355 


217 


219 


220 


-^"^  ty 

*$. 


<    00 

Q.  «* 


i  <* 


& 


oo 


o  •- 


C4    \  Zio 


< 

a 


cm 


10800—c  I 
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Table  7. — The  special  nativity  of  the  foreign-born  population  in  1870. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut ...  — 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa i 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

M  innesota 

Mississippi  

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio  

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

"Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


Number  of  foreign-born  inhabitants  born  in  — 


£  2 


9,962 

5,  026 

209,  831 

113, 639 

9,136 

4,967 

11, 127 

515,  198 

141, 474 

204,  692 

48,  392 

63,  398 

61,  827 

48,  881 

83, 412 

353,  319 

268,  010 

160,  697 

11, 191 

222,  267 

30,  748 

18,  801 

29,  611 
188,  943 

1, 138,  353 

3,029 

372,  493 

11,  600 

545,  309 

55,  396 

8,074 

19, 316 

62,411 

47, 155 

13,  754 

17,  091 

364,  499 

5,809 

6,599 

4,815 

16,254 

7,885 

7,979 

5,620 

30,  702 
5,024 
3.513 


s 
s 

d£ 

OS-g 

© 


5, 567, 229 


2,482 
1,563 

29,  701 

12,  443 
1,142 

597 

2,761 

203,  758 

78,  060 

66,  162 

12,775 

30,  318 
18,  933 

508 
47,  045 

13,  072 
64, 143 
41,  364 

2,960 

113,618 

10,  954 

2,181 

436 

54,  001 

316,  902 

.     904 

182,  897 

1,875 

160, 146 

1,201 

2,754 

4,  539 

23,  985 

370 

4,050 

6,232 

162,  314 

379 

1,456 

563 

4,  920 

599 

1,233 

582 

358 

645 

652 


1,  690,  533 


3,893 

1,428 

54,  421 

70,  630 

5,  907 

737 

5,093 

120, 162 

28,  698 

40,  124 

10,  940 

21,642 

17,  068 

15,  745 

23,  630 

216, 120 

42,  013 

21,  746 

3,359 

54,  983 

4,999 

5,035 

12, 190 

86,  784 

528,  806 

667 

82,  674 

1.9G7 

225,  798 

31,  534 

3,262 

8,048 

4,031 

14, 080 

5,191 

6,832 

48,  479 

495 

1,685 

888 

8,218 

986 

1,635 

543 

502 

1,047 

1,102 


1, 855, 827 


1,538 

706 

24, 165 

10,  527 
1,693 

549 

1,569 

72, 754 

13,  008 

23, 875 

8,713 

5,539 

3,  739 

4,927 

8,281 

43,  678 

44, 161 

8.808 

L547 

19, 121 

4,615 

3,480 

3,598 

33, 128 

145,  210 

920 

57,  319 

1,804 

114, 144 

11,  295 
942 

2,  954 
2,713 
3,751 
2,762 
2,878 
41,  332 

191 
1,711 

328 
1,803 

989 
1,  097 

165 

20,  247 

1,144 

874 


766, 292 


a 

-3  o 


183 

342 

10,  660 

10,  861 

112 

174 

247 

32,  550 

4,765 

17,  907 

5,324 

1,082 

714 

26,  788 

644 

70,  055 

89,  590 

16,  698 

375 

8,448 

2,635 

2,365 

12,  955 

2,474 

79,  042 

171 

12,  988 

1,187 

10,  022 

10,  242 

77 

587 

597 

28,  544 

327 

207 

25,  666 

142 

753 

906 

290 

334 

1,172 

126 

687 

1,121 

329 


493,  464 


206 

209 

4,781 

511 

17 

87 

91 

45,  570 

2,618 

31, 179 

6,045 

181 

725 

251 

225 

1,955 

5,276 

58,  837 

1,241 

3,264 

3,987 

505 

108 

1, 154 

8,198 

51 


2,942 
152 
111 
474 
926 
138 

70 

27 
48,  057 

33 

297 

1,674 

56 
240 
324 

26 


347 
191 


241, 685 


1,660 

778 

86, 103 

2,667 
265 

2,823 

1,  3(;o 

40, 404 
14,  325 
25,  445 

4,  595 
4,636 

20,  648 
662 

3,587 

8,  439 
22,  827 
13,  244 

1,  709 
22,  833 

3,558 

5,  235 
324 

11, 402 

60, 195 

316 

36,  015 

4,  399 

22,  257 

972 

928 

2,714 

30,  159 

272 

1,354 

915 

38,  651 

4.569 

697 

456 

967 

4,737 

2,518 

4,179 

1,548 

720 

365 


519, 428 


222 
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Table  8.  —  The  special  nativity  of  the  foreign-born  population  in  1880. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Number  of  foreign-born  inhabitants  bom  in — 


«§B 


^C3 


CO 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana    

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota  

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah.. 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


9,734 

10,  350 

292, 874 

39, 790 

129,  992 

9,468 

9,909 

10,  564 
583,  576 
144, 178 
261,  650 
110,  086 

59,  517 

54, 146 

58,  883 

82,  806 

443,  491 

388,  508 

267,  676 

9,209 

211,  578 

97,  414 

25,  653 

46,  294 

221,  700 

211,  379 

3,742 

394,  943 

30,  503 

587,  829 

73,  993 

7,686 

16,  702 

114,  616 

40,  959 

14,  696 
18,  265 

405,  425 

16,049 

51, 795 

17, 122 

9,974 

11,  521 
8,051 

43,  994 

15,  803 
5,850 


3, 238 

3,620 

42,  532 

7,012 

15,  627 
1,179 

978 

2,956 

235,  786 

80,  756 

88,  268 
28,  034 
30,413 
17,  475 

688 
45, 481 

16,  872 

89,  085 
66,  592 

2,556 

106,  800 

31, 125 

2,213 

789 

64,  935 

355,  913 

950 

192,  597 

5,034 

168,  426 

1,966 

2,846 

3,983 

35,  347 

396 

3,759 

7,029 

184,  328 

1,110 

5,925 

5,055 

750 

1,705 

729 

885 

2,198 

801 


6, 679,  943 


1, 966, 742 


2,966 

2,432 

62,  962 

8,  263 

70,  638 

5,791 

652 

4,148 

117,  343 

25,  741 

44,  061 

14,  993 

18,  256 

13,  807 

13,421 

21.  865 

226;  700 

43,  413 

25, 942 

2,753 

48,  898 

10, 133 

5,191 

13,  052 

93, 079 

499, 445 

611 

78,  927 

3,  659 

236,  505 

35,  281 

2,626 

5,975 

8,103 

11,  657 

4,835 

6,459 

41,  907 

1,296 

4,104 

7,840 

981 

2,408 

795 

1,321 

2,243 

1,093 


1,  854,  571 


1,441 

1,505 

33,  097 

11,  684 
20,  045 

1,770 

1,113 

1,612 

75,  859 

14,  767 
32,  526 

20,  059 
5,481 
3,320 
5,401 
8,813 

60,  732 
54,  827 

12,  609 
1,367 

21,  249 
11, 080 

5,147 

4,631 

39,  803 

151,  914 

1,163 

64,  340 

4,  254 

130, 360 

15,  709 
1,038 
2,792 
8,434 
3,777 
3,815 
3,044 

36, 150 
1,016 
3,456 
2,200 
2,497 
1,821 
477 

25,  258 
2,478 
1,667 


917,598 


271 

787 

18,  889 

5,785 

16, 444 

246 

446 

348 

34,  043 

5,569 

21,  097 

12,  536 

1,  070 

726 

37, 114 

988 

119,  302 

148,  866 

29;  631 

309 

8,685 

8,622 

3, 147 

27, 142 

3,536 

84, 182 

425 

16, 146 

3,019 

12,  376 

18,  306 

141 

545 

2,472 

24, 620 

585 

295 

S8,965 

571 

10,  678 

452 

584 

2,481 

280 

1,036 

2,857 

542 


717, 157 


212 

342 

9,722 

3,033 

2,682 

112 

569 

214 

65, 414 

3,886 

46,  046 

14,  403 

189 

633 

1,360 

413 

5,971 

16,  445 

107,  768 

457 

4,517 

16,  685 

786 

240 

3,115 

16,  494 

92 

2,006 

1,942 

8,901 

887 

128 

374 

2,662 

113 

138 

62 

66,  284 

282 

17,  869 
115 

1,185 

644 

79 

12, 755 

1,524  , 

511  ! 


1,606 

1,664 

125,  672 

4,013 

4,556 

369 

6,151 

1,286 

55, 131 

13. 459 

29,  652 

20,  061 
4,108 

18, 185 
899 

5,246 
13, 914 
35,  872 
25, 134 

1,767 

21,  429 
19,  769 

9,169 

440 

17,  232 

103,  431 

501 

40,  927 

12,  595 

31,  261 

1,844 

907 

3,033 

57,  598 

396 

1,564 

1,376 

47,  791 

11, 774 

9,763 

1,460 

3,977 

2,462 

5,691 

2,739 

4,503 

1,236 


440,  262 


783,  613 


223 


224 


226 


227 
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Table  9.— The  number  of  minors  in  1870  for  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  life  in  each  State 

and  Territory. 


States  and  Territories. 


Under  1. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho    

Dlinois 

Indiana, 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

"Vermont 

Virginia 

"Washington 

West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin 

"Wyoming 

Total 


30, 370 

178 

17, 035 

13, 490 

1,063 

12,  000 

423 

3,444 

3,779 

5,378 
36, 892 
221 
79, 330 
51, 061 
38, 975 
12,  935 
42,  020 
22, 106 
13, 044 
22,  086 
32, 987 
32,  629 
13, 937 
27, 959 
54,250 
314 

4,154 
638 

5,740 
24, 886 

2,640 

103, 878 

30,  770 

75, 657 

2,632 
99, 261 

4,920 
19, 901 
39, 418 
25, 400 

3,545 

7,128 

35,  802 

683 

14,354 

31, 016 

156 


31, 107 

155 

16,  763 

13, 389 

1,184 

11, 165 

419 

3,211 

3,620 

5,806 

38,  098 

176 

77, 127 

49, 496 

37, 440 

11,  746 

40, 129 

20, 141 

12,80# 

20, 472 

30,  026 

32,  003 
13,  839 
25,  888 
54,  498 

298 

3,874 

596 

5,716 

22,  705 

2,366 

100, 385 

33,  242 
71,  662 

2,723 
96,  286 

4,404 
22, 161 
40,556 
28, 379 

3,346 

7,209 

36,  261 

665 

14, 137 

30,  983 

151 


1100.475 


1,078,803 


33,084 
.  122 
17, 407 
13, 981 

1,137 

12,  069 

432 

3,453 

3,524 

6,471 
39, 527 
239 
80,  605 
52, 416 
39,  084 
11,  881 
42,  517 
23, 439 
14, 122 
22,  298 
32, 333 
34, 160 
14, 457 
28, 940 
57, 276 
311 

3,995 
749 

6,194 
24. 539 

2,674 

107, 743 

34, 822 

78, 045 

2,806 
101,  575 

4,888 
22,  919 
41,964 
27, 018 

3,352 

7,790 

38,  700 

768 

15,246 

31, 976 

121 


142 

15, 689 

13, 766 

1,170 

11, 934 

400 

3,328 

3,525 

6,049 

37, 142 

216 

78,  999 

52, 304 

38, 335 

11, 755 

41,  980 

23, 024 

14,  206 

21,783  i 

32,  037  J 

33,  875 
14,  750 
27, 170  I 
56,  513  | 

304  | 

3,822 

662 

6,071 

24,282 

2,967 

105, 721 

32,044 

76,  634 

2,887 

99,  505 

4,689 

22, 107 

39, 396 

26,588 

3,129 

7,884 

37,  081 

733 

14,736 

31,693 

118 


1, 143, 139 


1, 113,  782 


31, 266 

152 
15,270 
13, 651 

931 
11,467 

377 

3,277 

3,330 

6,788 

37, 749 

223 
74, 742 
48, 029 
36, 867 
11, 129 
40,344 
21,  862 
13, 535 

21,  828 
29,  506 
31, 535 
13,  998 
27,  346 
53,  825 

242 

3,663 

652 

5,944 

23,  211 

2,685 

102,  801 

32, 393 

73, 414 

2,760 

95,  714 

4,387 

22,  234 
39,  291 
27,252 

3,324 

7,352 

35,  625 

760 

14,249 

31, 422 

112 


1, 078,  514 
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Table  10. — The  number  of  minors  in  1880,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  for  each  year  of  life. 


Yean  of  age. 


Under  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Alabama. 


44, 275 
37,  845 
44, 504 
43, 071 
44,504 
42, 302 
42, 249 
39, 318 
40, 438 
32,  219 
38, 216 
25, 982 
35,646 
27,082 
27,892 
23,248 
24,707 
22, 029 
31,846 
22, 938 
31, 178 


Arizona. 


733 


846 
808 
727 
734 
754 
764 
597 
776 
454 
618 
368 
562 
511 
548 
511 
739 
662 
973 


Arkan- 
sas. 


31,  656 
25,  744 
29, 416 
27,  834 

27,  800 

28,  072 
27, 727 
25,  480 
25,  041 

21,  879 
24,120 
18, 263 

22,  003 
17, 478 
16,084 
13, 030 
13, 865 
13, 033 
18, 357 
14, 917 
17, 575 


Califor- 
nia. 


18,  788 
16, 830 

19,  623 
19, 222 
18, 963 
18,  511 
18,  800 
17, 851 
18, 163 
16, 881 
18, 107 
15,434 
16, 811 
15, 026 
15,431 
14,  661 
15, 607 
15, 110 
17, 910 
17, 068 
20, 072 


Colorado. 


4,010 
3,448 
3,923 
3,998 
3,921 
3,656 
3,651 
3,304 
3,848 
2,848 
3,129 
2,497 
2,888 
2,384 
2,309 
2,015 
2,197 
2,146 
3,128 
3,621 
4,633 


Connecti- 
cut. 

Dakota. 

12, 879 

4,299 

11, 359 

3,737 

13,  083 

4,052 

12,  575 

3,862 

12, 975 

3,771 

12, 936 

3,608 

12, 942 

3,358 

12, 617 

3,006 

12,  372 

2,985 

11,  659 

2,650 

12, 295 

2,760 

11, 192 

2,269 

12,  525 

2,445 

11,  504 

2,187 

11,  946 

2,023 

11, 046 

1,738 

11,  222 

1,892 

11,  256 

1,988 

12,  832 

2,201 

12,  534 

2,098 

13,  033 

2,534 

Delaware. 


3,867 
3,248 
3,765 
3,660 
3,795 
3,694 
3,647 
3,429 
3,392 
3,255 
3,481 
2,877 
3,558 
3,108 
3,229 
2,890 
3,117 
2,998 
3,395 
3,109 
3,404 


Years  of  age. 

District 
of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

TJnderl 

4,624 
3,370 
4,153 
4,219 
4,269 
4,190 
4,150 
4,121 
3,940 
3,681 
3,952 
3,427 
3,995 
3,541 
3,490 
3,214 
3,122 
2.904 
3,387 
3,481 
3,936 

8,913 
7,433 
9,190 
8,851 
9,461 
8,811 
9,116 
7,968 
8,393 
6,707 
8,184 
5,890 
7,515 
5,832 
6,054 
4,800 
6,282 
4,393 
6,335 
4,768 
6,487 

53,  378 
48, 060 
54,800 
51, 018 
54,329 
50,  539 
53,  026 
45,  642 
48,  515 
39, 033 
46, 428 
32, 420 
43,888 
33,  428 
34,495 

27,  918 
30,  400 
25, 823 
37,  240 

28,  321 
39, 074 

895 
773 
865 
852 
799 
763 
739 
682 
676 
561 
647 
528 
585 
482 
533 
430 
434 
434 
498 
523 
600 

87, 859 
75, 595 
86,  011 
82,  806 
84,  043 

81,  450 

82,  576 

76,  671 

78,  093 
73,  452 

79,  220 

69,  022 

77,  473 
68,  679 
68,557 
60,481 
64,228 
63,  751 
73,  967 
66,710 

70,  955 

55,353 
48, 075 
52,  008 
49,  564 
52,  633 
50, 889 
53, 480 
49,  604 
51,  363 
47,  237 
51,811 
45,  931 
52, 488 

47,  032 
45,  275 
40, 166 
42,  610 
42, 716 

48,  857 
44, 746 
44,866 

48,  025 
42, 674 
46,  227 
46,  636 
46,548 
44,372 
43,  206 
42, 466 
42,  767 

40,  053 
42,  906 

37,  746 

41,  204 
37, 633 
36,  810 
32,  520 
34, 101 
34, 326 

38,  686 
35,276 
36,528 

32,547 
27, 525 

1 

2 

30,  427 

3 

30, 676 

4 

30, 529 

5 

29,  680 

6 

29, 382 

7 

27, 731 

8 

27, 496 

9 

25, 806 

10 

26,  980 

11  

12  

23,545 
25,535 

13 

22,944 

14 

21,  460 

15 

17, 853 

16 

18, 913 

17 

18 

18, 704 
21, 189 

19 

19, 651 

20 

19,682 

. p-'^-ri--- 
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Table  10. — The  number  of  minors  in  1880,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  $-c. — Continued. 


Years  of  age. 


Under  1 

1 

2 

3'.':'.'." 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

32 

13 

14. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Ken- 
tucky. 


52,  982 

44,  228 
52,  158 
48,  874 
50, 105 
48,  525 
51,  955 

46,  424 

47,  352 
42.  589 
46,  841 

37,  472 

45,  490 
38;  975 

38,  602 
33. 180 

35.  967 

33,  083 

39,  541 

34,  322 

36,  238 


Louisi- 
ana. 


30,  946 
25,  315 
32,  888 
30,  749 
31, 185 

28,  739 

29,  982 
28, 138 
29,  043 
23, 891 
27,  955 

18,  820 
25,  794 

20,  031 

19,  386 
16,  896 
16,  817 
14,  661 
19,  635 
16,  368 

21,  368 


Maine. 


12,  812 
11,991 

13,  205 
13, 114 
13,  265 
13,  094 
13.  144 

12,  730 

13,  279 

12,  633 

13,  385 
12, 214 
13, 537 
13,  034 
12,  801 
12,  207 

12,  351 
12, 447 

13,  787 

12,  955 

13,  331 


Mary- 
land. 


26,  327 
21,  748 
25,  364 
24,  088 
24, 827 
24, 002 
24, 777 
23, 070 
23,  214 
21,  502 
23,  658 
19,  359 
23,  033 
19,  878 
20, 805 

18,  349 

19,  501 
18,  204 

20,  819 
18,970 
20,  983 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


37,  587 

33,  051 
36,  424 

35,  989 

36,  256 
36,  554 

35,  380 

34,  624 
32,  048 

32,  089 

33,  873 

30,  338 
33,  593 

31,  043 

32,  578 

30,  817 

31,  825 
31, 864 

36,  626 
36, 463 
39,  453 


Michi- 
gan. 


42,  585 
38,  788 
42,  216 
41,774 
42, 487 
40,  883 
40,  283 
37,  842 

37,  487 
35,  906 

38,  830 
34,410 
37,  289 

34,  097 
33,  732 
29,  528 
32,  412 
31,  683 
35, 139 
34, 242 

35,  317 


Minne- 
sota. 


24,  824 
22, 150 
23,  352 
23,  722 
23, 161 
22,  315 
21,  698 
20,  529 
20,  522 

18,  523 

19,  710 
16,  884 

18. 161 

16,  865 

16. 162 

14,  708 

15,  801 

15,  697 

17,  571 

16,  412 
17, 470 


Missis- 
sippi. 


40,  754 
33,  646 
41,265 
40,  041 
40, 170 
39,  893 
39,  607 
36, 061 
36,  786 
29,  681 
35,  074 
23,  860 
32,  349 
25, 372 

25,  388 
21, 140 
22,  345 

18,  580 

26,  646 

19,  840 
26,  233 


Tears  of  age. 


Under  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Missouri. !  Montana. 


65, 120 
54,999 
65,  253 
63,  237 
62,  314 

62,  346 

63,  729 

58,  848 

59,  266 
55,  637 

60,  065 
50,  583 
57,  706 
50,  772 
49,  693 

42,  542 
46,  369 

43,  954 
52, 571 
46,  977 
49, 410 


844 
717 
808 
777 
764 
742 
705 
658 
595 
560 
520 
504 
493 
430 
381 
331 
389 
388 
534 
533 
794 


Nebras- 
ka. 


15,  665 

13,  539 

14,  299 
14,  504 
14, 149 
13,  537 
12,  932 
12,  361 
11,  991 
11, 154 
11, 772 

9,693 
10,  527 
9,117 
8,862 
7,358 
7,982 
7,872 
9,087 
8,786 
8,867 


Nevada. 


1,311 
1,130 
1,318 
1,278 
1,260 
1,215 
1, 172 


1, 


963 
828 
796 
759 
704 


614 

905 
916 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


6,141 
5,690 
6,224 
6,228 
6,290 
6,151 
0,254 
6,002 
6,096 
5,727 
6,122 
5,878 
6,402 
6,187 
6,080 
5,980 
6,061 
6,180 
7,098 
6,736 
7,310 


New- 
Jersey. 


28, 192 
24, 348 
27,  546 
27, 172 
27,  458 
27/339 
27, 129 
26,  513 
25, 458 
24, 370 
25,  749 
22, 435 
25,  359 

22,  972 

23,  909 

21,  309 

22,  252 

21,  627 

23,  879 

22,  517 

23,  926 


New- 
Mexico. 


3,597 
2,354 
3,440 
3,520 
3,238 
3,265 
3,175 
3,093 
3,266 
2,651 
3,332 
2,222 
3,268 
2,345 
2,468 
2,566 
2,416 
1,628 
2,816 
1,904 
3,175 


New 
York. 


115,  847 
99,  680 
115,  809 
113,  819 
113,  865 
113,  761 
111,  962 
109,  496 
106, 119 
101,  085 
108,  531 

96,  358 

100,  099 

97,  871 

101,  749 
90,  739 
97,  688 
96, 460 

106,  959 

102,  092 
108,  675 
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Table  10. — The  number  of  minors  in  1880,  in  each  Stale  and  Territory,  $-c. — Continued. 


Tears  of  age. 


Under  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


"North 
Carolina. 


Ohio. 


Oregon. 


Pennsyl-      Rhode 
vania.    |    Island. 


47,  893 
44, 468 

48,  520 

45,  685 

46,  551 
43,  395 
46, 130 

40,  572 

41,  062 
35,  523 
39,  441 
29,  914 
38,  227 

31,  032 
29,  676 

25,  405 

26,  570 
25,  217 
34,  404 

27,  071 

32,  263 


84, 137  I 
73,554  | 

82,  738 

81,  269 

83,  729 
80,  212 

82,  620 
77, 830 
78,958  I 
73,648  i 
78,584  ! 
69,928  | 
77,705  | 
70,928  | 
70,288  i 
61,399  ; 
64,415  j 
64,763 
73,786  ; 
68,634 
69,490  i 


4,777 
4,194 


C90 
778 
476 
462 
4i»J 
173 
229 
961 
155 
644 
975 


^ 


553 
,657 

199 
3,515 
3,043 
3,825 
3,565 
3,957 


115,  804 

103,122 
112,  510 
109,  873 
110,865 
108,  225 
111,  572 
105,  631 
103, 519 
98, 555 
104,309 

90,  565 
101,235 

92,  653 

91,  938 
82,  439 
85, 121 
84,  024 

92,  596 
87,  248 
90,  372 


South 
Carolina. 


6, 132 

5,402 

5,914 

5,524 

5,613 

5,904 

5,  550 

5,  586 

5,241 

5,204  ! 

5,422 

4,953 

5,488 

5,167 

5,088 

4,729 

4,866 

4,  946 

5,710 

5,534 

5,815 


34,  985 

32,  038 
36,  299 
34,  031 
36, 198 

33,  320 

34,  629 
30, 127 
31,591 

24,  903 
30,  639 
19,  732 
28,618 
21,  289 

21,  903 

18,  848 

19,  385 
15, 639 

22,  735 
16,  996 

25,  025 


Tennes- 
see. 


West  1 
Virginia! 


53,  591 
46,  662 
51,  802 

48,  411 

49,  527 
46,  861 

50,  594 
45,  902 
45,  913 
40,  966 
44,  920 

35,  340 
43,  509 

36,  075 
35,  240 
29, 128 
31,  480 
29,  773 

37,  511 
30, 112 
34,  790 


Texas. 


60,  566 
48,  945 
58,  871 

55,  071 

56,  570 
53,  887 
52, 142 
46,  778 
53, 109 
41.614 
46;  464 

35,  391 
40,  933 
34,  025 
33,  961 
26, 070 
27,  565 
26,  986 

36,  506 
29, 716 
36,  727 


Tears  of  age. 


Utah. 


Vermont. 


Virginia. 


Wash- 
ington. 


"Wiscon- 
sin. 


Wyo- 
ming. 


The 
Uniou. 


Under  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


5,551 
5,009 
5,290 
4,837 
4,904 
4,549 
4,538 
4,037 
4,242 
3,812 
4,091 
3,374 
3,695 
3,197 
3,501 
3,112 
3,043 
2,872 
2,837 
2,864 
2,969 


6,760 
6,379 
7,001 
6,917 
7,034 
6,928 
6,987 
6,790 
6,855 
6,583 
6,957 
6,484 
6,875 
6,801 
6,466 
6,075 
6,199 
6,270 
6,790 
6,403 
6,598 


48,  801 
43,146 
48,  493 
47,  386 
46,  861 
46,  863 
46,  254 
42, 872 
44, 387 
38,  468 
44,  302 

32,  466 
42,  864 
33,800 

33,  705 
29, 130 
29,  890 
25,  553 
33,  496 
28,241 
32, 731 


2,143 
1,999 
2,107 
2,  051 
2,010 
1,972 
1,  851 
1,  797 
1,856 
1,610 
1,757 
1,440 
1,648 
1,372 
1,400 
1,237 
1,321 
1,160 
1,383 
1,337 
1,498 


21,131 

18,  83£ 
20,  422 

19,  515 
19, 411 

18,  406 

19,  475 
17,  836 
18, 148 

16,  695 

17,  793 
14,  801 
17, 115 
14,  971 
14, 729 
11, 977 
12,154 

12,  298 

13,  750 
12,  861 
12,  558 


37,  544 

32,  996 
37,  434 
36,  248 
37, 071 
35,  725 
35,  005 

33,  066 
33,  430 
31, 266 
33, 720 
29,  545 
31,  721 
29,  352 
29,  209 
26,  518 
28,  721 
28,  600 
31, 294 
27, 970 
28,  984 


533 
452 
493 
501 
455 
436 
402 
381 
337 
320 
307 
245 
248 
212 
233 
176 
239 
218 
329 
354 
513 


1,  447,  983 
1,  256,  946 
1,  427,  086 
1,  381,  274 
1,401,217 
1,  357,  706 
1,  374,  878 
1,  231,  392 
1,295,094 
1, 170,  590 
1,  282,  253 
1,  056,  657 
1,  232,  949 
1,  072, 883 
1,  070,  444 
934,  297 
987,  598 
949,  026 
1,131,132 
1,  009,  362 
1, 113,  569 


231 


60 
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Table  11.— The  number  of  minors  in  1870  between  specified  ages,  in  each  State  and  Territory. 
[Column  marked  with  an  *  was  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ij 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia ". 

"Washington 

"West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin , 

Wyoming , 


Under  5. 


5-9. 


156,464 

749 

82,164 

68, 277 

5,485 

58,  635 

2,051 

16,  713 

17, 778 

30, 492 

189, 408 

1,075 

390,  803 

253, 306 

190, 701 

59, 446 

206, 990 

110,572 

67, 707 

108, 467 

156,  889 
164, 202 

70,981  I 
137, 303 
276,  362 
1,469 

19,  508 
3,297 

29, 665 
119, 623 

13, 322 
520,  528 
163, 271 
375, 412 

13, 808 
492, 341 

23, 288 
109, 322 
200,  595 
134,  637 

16,  696 

37,  363 

183, 469 

3,609 

72, 722 

157,  090 
658 


133,  726 
672 

60,  570 

61,  526 
4,030 

52,  923 

1,490 

15,  716 

13.  469 

26, 137 

158, 772 

735 

339, 482 

22»,  395 

165,  360 

46,902 

183,  885 

89,  951 

65,  361 

96,  988 

139, 796 

146,  094 

63, 157 

109, 413 

239,  365 

956 

15,  220 

2,539 

28,  209 

105,  786 

12,  088 

483, 272 

138, 461 

336, 474 

12, 430 

431, 801 

20,314 

92, 521 

167, 053 

112, 867 

13,575 

34, 437 

151,  638 

3,012 

60,  868 

145,  876 

401 


Total..: 5,514,713  4,814,713  4,786,189  2,454,541  1,586,047  4,040,588 


10-14. 


139,  767 

614 

68, 288 

51,  785 

3,364 

55, 101 

1,300 

15,  872 

14,  336 

25,  504 

165, 986 

600 

322, 139 

223, 467 

155,  063 

41, 753 

179,  300 

90, 694 

70, 095 

96, 479 

148, 371 

140, 495 

55, 191 

112, 808 

227,  627 

769 

13, 141 

1,892 

31,868 

103, 804 

11, 446 

483,  673 

147,  015 

334, 399 

11, 469 

422,  545 

22,  565 

94, 561 

173,  768 

115,  832 

11, 620 

34, 946 

162, 436 

2,385 

59,  822 

139,  956 

278 


15-17. 


335 
36,  634 

23,  818 
1,563 

30,  938 

577 

8,219 

7,764 

12, 256 

82,  758 
360 

157, 145 
114,  313 
74,  273 
20,  055 
91,  354 
45, 469 
40, 132 
50,  987 

83,  653 
71, 941 

24,  317 
56, 778 

110,  811 

376 

6.162 

906 

18,  689 

53,  272 

5,778 

264,  043 

74,  454 

175,  098 

5,501 

221,  694 

12,  896 

46,  833 

88,  771 

56, 152 

5,221 

20, 448 

82, 738 

1,061 

30, 154 

68, 184 

177 


18-19. 


15-19. 


44, 641 

235 

22, 479 

16, 225 

1,317 

20, 448 

438 

5,234 

5,246 

8,346 

52,  500 

273 

103, 833 

73,  306 

48,  399 

13,543 

56, 136 

28, 804 

26, 662 

32, 867 

58, 531 

47,368  . 

15,248  | 

36,316 

70, 236 

337 

4,267 

916 

12,  889 
35,  342 

4,182 

169,  821 

48, 430 

113,  669 

3,121 

146,  657 

8,952 

30, 478 

54,  921 

34,  382 

2,951 

13,  276 
51,  006 

602 
18,584 
42,  392 

241 


* 

114, 124 

26, 537 

570 

328 

59, 113 

13,386 

40, 043 

11,243 

2,880 

817 

51,  386 

11, 096 

1,015 

256 

13, 453 

2,784 

13,  010 

2,822 

20, 602 

5,391 

135, 258 

30,953 

633 

330 

260,  978 

54,920 

187,  619 

35,  519 

122, 672 

24, 475 

33,  598 

7,375 

147, 490 

27,  963 

74,  273 

17,  095 

66,  794 

13,  067 

83,  854 

17,  030 

142, 184 

32, 176 

119,  309 

25,205 

39,  565 

8,581 

93,  094 

22, 404 

181, 047 

36,  940 

713 

354 

10, 429 

2,535 

1,822 

697 

31,  578 

6,809 

88,  614 

18,  755 

9,960 

2,273 

433, 864 

105, 624 

122,  884 

27, 282 

288,  767 

56,  674 

8,622 

1,654 

368, 351 

73,140 

21, 848 

4,972 

77,  311 

19, 832 

143,  692 

30, 417 

90,  534 

20,  251 

8,172 

1,511 

33, 724 

7,004 

133, 744 

27, 122 

1,663 

411 

48, 738 

8,966 

110, 576 

20,  985 

418 

207 

866, 168 


232 


""•, 
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Table  12. — The  number  of  minors  in  1880  between  specified  ages,  in  each  State  and  Territory. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Under  5. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"Washington 

West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin 

"Wyoming 

Total 


214, 199 
3,942 

142,  450 
93, 426 
19,  300 
62,  871 

19,  721 
18,  335 

20,  635 
43,  848 

261,  585 
4,184 
416,  314 
257, 633 
230, 110 
151, 704 
248,347 
151,  083 

64, 387 
122, 954 
179, 307 
207, 850 
117, 209 
195,  876 
310, 923 
3,910 

72,156 
6,297 

80,  573 
134, 716 

16, 149 
559, 020 
233,117 
405, 427 

22, 916 
552, 174 

28, 585 
173, 551 
249,  993 
280,  023 

25, 591 

34,  091 
234,  687 

10, 310 

99,310 

181, 293 

2,434 


6, 914, 516 


5-9. 


196,  526 

3,576 

128, 199 

90,  206 

16,  807 
62,  526 
15,  607 

17,  417 

20,  082 
40,  995 

236,  755 
3,421 

392,  242 
252, 573 
212,  864 
140,  095 
236, 845 
139,  793 

64,880 
116, 625 
171,  595 
192,  401 
103, 587 
182,  028 
299, 826 
3,260 

61, 975 
5,303 

30, 230 
130, 809 

15,450 
542, 423 
206, 682 

393,  268 

21,  287 
527,  502 

27,  485 
154,  570 
230, 236 
247,  530 

21, 178 

34, 143 

218, 844 

9,086 

90,560 

168, 492 

1.876 


6,479,660 


10-14. 


154,818 
2,778 
97,  948 
80,  809 
13,  207 
59,  462 
11,684 
16,  253 
18, 405 

32,  975 
190,  659 

2,775 
362,  951 
242,537 
190,  299 
120, 464 
207,  380 
111,  986 

64,  971 
106, 733 
161,  425 
178, 358 

87, 782 

142,  043 

268, 819 

2,328 

49, 971 
4,050 

30, 669 
120,424 

13,  635 
510, 608 
168,  290 
367,  433 

18,  984 
480, 700 

26, 118 
122, 181 
195,  084 
190,  774 

17, 858 

33,  583 
187, 157 

7,617 

79, 409 

153, 547 

1,245 


5, 715, 186 


15-17. 


1,570 
39,  928 

45,  378 
6,358 

33,  524 

5,618 

9,005 

9,240 

14,475 

84, 141 

1,298 

188, 460 

125,  492 

100,  947 

55,  470 
102,  230 

48,  374 
37,  005 

56,  054 
94,  506 
93,  623 

46,  206 
62,  065 

132, 865 

1,108 

23,  212 

1,991 

18, 221 

65, 188 

6,610 

284, 887 

77, 192 

190,  577 

9.757 

252, 184 

14,  541 

53, 872 

90,  381 

80, 621 

9,027 

18, 544 

84,  £73 

3,718 

36, 429 

83,  839 

633 


2, 870, 921 


18-19. 


54, 784 

1,401 

33, 274 

34,  978 

6,749 

25,  366 
4,299 
6,504 
6,868 

11, 103 
65,  561 
1,021 
140,  677 
93,  603 
73,  962 
40,  840 
73,  863 
36,  003 

26,  742 
39,  789 
73,  089 
69,  381 
33,  983 
46,  486 
99,  548 

1,067 
17,  873 

1,821 
13,  834 
46,  396 

4,720 

209,  051 

61, 475 

142, 420 

7,390 
179, 844 
11,244 
39,731 
67,623 
66, 222 

5,701 
13, 193 
61, 737 

2,720 

26,  611 

59, 264 

683 


15-19. 


2, 140, 494  |5, 011, 415  1, 113, 569 


20. 


124,  768 

31, 178 

2,971 

973 

73, 202 

17, 575 

80, 356 

20, 072 

13, 107 

4,633 

58,  890 

13,  033 

9,917 

2,534 

15,  509 

3,404 

16, 108 

3,936 

25,  578 

6,487 

149,  702 

39,  074 

2,319 

600 

329, 137 

70,  955 

219,  095 

44,866 

174,  909 

36,  528 

96,  310 

19,  682 

176,  093 

36,  238 

84,  377 

21,  368 

63,  747 

13,  331 

95,  843 

20,983 

167,  595 

39.  453 

163,  004 

35,  317 

80, 189 

17, 470 

108,  551 

26,  233 

232, 413 

49, 410 

2,175 

794 

41,085 

8,867 

3,812 

1,199 

32,  055 

7,310 

111,584 

23,926 

11,  330 

3,175 

493,  938 

108,  675 

138, 667 

32,263 

332,  997 

69,490 

17, 147 

3,957 

432, 028 

90,  372 

25, 785 

5,815 

93,  603 

25,025 

158,  004 

34, 790 

146,  843 

36,  727 

14,  728 

2,969 

31,  737 

6,598 

146,  310 

32,  731 

6,438 

1,498 

63, 040 

12, 558 

143, 103 

28,984 

1,316 

513 
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Table  13. — The  minor  and  adult  populations  in  1870  and  1880  compared. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  arid  Territories. 


Population  1870. 


Minor  (un- 
der 21). 


Adult  (21 
and  over). 


Population  1880. 


Minor  (un-  I  Adult  (21 
der  21).       and  over). 


Per  cent,  to  total  population. 


1870. 


Minor.  Adult. 


Minor.  Adult 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhocle  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"Washington 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


570,  618 

2,933 

283,521 

232,  874 

16,  576 

229, 141 

6, 112 

64,  538 

61,  415 

108, 126 

680,  377 

3,373 

1,  368,  322 
929,  306 
658,  271 
189,  074 
745,  628 
382,  585 
283,  024 
402,  818 
619, 416 
595,  305 
237, 475 
475,  0,2 
961,  341 

4,261 
60, 833 

10,  247 
128, 129 
436,  582 

49,  089 

2,  026,  961 
598,  913 

1,391,726 

47,  983 

1,  788, 178 

92,  987 

393,  547 

715,  525 

474, 121 

51,  574 

147,  474 

658, 409 

11,  080 
251, 116 
574,  483 

I  962 


426,  374 

6,725 

200,  950 

327,  373 

23.  288 

308,  313 

8,069 

60,  477 

70,  285 

79,  622 

503, 732 

11,  626 

1,171,509 

751,  331 

535,  749 

175,  325 

575,  383 

344,  330 

343,  891 
378,  076 
837,  935 
588,  754 
202, 231 
352,  i  00 
759,  954 

16,  334 

62, 160 

32,  244 

190, 171 

469,  514 

42,  785 

2,  355,  798 

472,  448 

1,  273,  534 

42,  940 

1,  733,  773 

124,  366 

312,  059 

542,  995 

344,  458 
35,  212 

183,077 
566,754 
12,875 
190,898  I 
480,187  I 
7, 156 


721,  489 

14,  240 

459,  374 

364,  869 

67,  054 

256,  7S2 

59,  463 

70,  918 

79, 166 

149,  883 

877,  775 

13,  299 

1,  571,  599 

1,  016,  704 
850,710 
528, 255 
904,  903 
508,  607 
271,  316 
463, 138 
719,  375 
776,  930 
406,  237 
654,  731 

1,161,391 

12,  467 

234,  054 

20,  661 

130,  837 

521,  459 

59,  739 

2,  214,  664 
779,  019 

1,568,615 

84,  291 

2,  082,  776 

M3,  788 

568,  930 

868, 107 

901,  897 

82, 324 

140, 152 

819,  729 

34,  949 

344,  877 

675,419 

7,384 


541, 016 

26,  200 

343, 151 

499,  825 

127,  273 

365,  918 

75,714 

75,  690 

98,  458 

119,  610 

664,  405 

19,311 

1,  506,  272 
961,  597 
773,  905 
467,841 
743,  787 
431. 339 
377,  620 
471,805 

1,063,710 

860,  007 

374, 536 

476,  8G6 

1,006,989 

26,  692 
218,  348 

41,  605 
216,154 
609,  657 

59,  826 

2,  868,  207 
620, 731 

1,  629, 447 

90,  477 

2,  200, 115 
162,  743 
426,  647 
674,  252 
689,  852 

61,639 
192, 134 
692,  836 

40,  167 
273,  580 
640,  078 

13,  405 


Total 20,022,371  i  18,536,000 


25,234,346     24,921,437 


57.  2 
30.3 
58.5 
41.6 
41.6 
42.7 
43.1 
51.6 
40.6 
57.6 
57.5 
22.5 
53.9 


55.1 
51.  9 
56.4 
52.6 
45.1 
51.6 
42.4 
50.3 
54.0 
57.  4 
55.8 
20.7 
49.  5 
24.1 
40.3 
47.1 
53.4 
46.2 
55.9 
52.2 
52.8 
50.8 
42.8 
55.8 
56.9 
57.9 
59.4 
44.6 
53.7 
46.3 
56.8 
54.5 
21.5 


51.9 


40 

55 

46 

53, 

43.2 

45.5 

78.5 


42.8 

69.7  i 

41.5 

58.4 

58.4 

57.3 

56.9 

48.4 

53.4 

42.4 

42.5 

77.5 

46.1 

44.7 

44.9 

48.1 

43.6 

47.4 

54,9 

48.4 

57.6 

49.7 

46.  0 

42.6 

44.2 

79.  3 

50.5 

75.9 

59.7 

52.  9 

46.6 

53.8 

44.1 

47.8 

47.2 

49.2 

57.2 

44. 

43. 


48.1 


57.1 
30.3 
57.2 
42.2 
34.5 
41.2 
44.0 
48.4 
44.6 
55.6 
56.9 
40.8 
51.1 
51.4 
52.4 
53.3 
54.9 
54.1 
41.8 
49.6 
40.3 
47.5 
52.3 
57.9 
53.6 
31.8 
51.7 
33.2 
37.7 
46.1 
50.0 
43.6 
55.7 
49.1 
48.2 
48.6 
41.1 
57.1 
56.3 
56.7 
57.2 
42.2 
54.2 
46.5 
55.8 
51.3 
35.5 


50.3 


42.9 
69.7 
42.8 
57.8 
65.5 
58.8 
56.0 
51.6 
55.4 
44.4 
43.1 
59.2 
48.9 
48.6 
47.6 
46.7 
45.1 
45.9 
58.2 


66.8 
62.3 
53.9 
50.0 
56.4 
44.3 
50.9 
51.8 
51.4 
58.9 
42.9 
43.7. 
43.3 
42.8 
57.8 
45.8 
53.5 
44.2 
48.7 
64.5 


49.7 


234 
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Table  14. — The  number,  in  1880,  of  minors  of  legal  school  age,  the  number  between  6  and 
15  years  old,  the  numbers  older  and  younger  than  those  ages,  and  the  difference  in  number 
between  the  school  population  and  the  population  between  6  and  15. 

[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territo- 
ries. 

o 
o 

o 
% 

a* 

o 

Of  legal  school  age. 

o 
o 

rd 
O 

to 

"^3  CD 

1* 

© 

> 

O 

2 

*© 

i 

CO 

| 

a 

g 

CO 

d 

CD 

1 

CD 

pq 

g 

0  ti 

V 

is 

CD 

co 

Surplus  of  school 
population  over 
numberbetween 
6  and  15  years. 

* 

298, 750 

170,  522 

93,  426 

22,  956 

49,  896 

22, 029 

34,  387 

312, 124 

497,  764 

308,  522 

230,110 

151, 704 

296,  872 

179,  822 

51, 122 

122,  954 

179, 307 

207,  850 

117,  209 

195,  876 

373, 269 

72, 156 

7,512 

30,  573 

134,  716 

559,  020 

276,  512 

485,  639 

18,  440 

660,  399 

28,  585 

206,  871 

296,  854 

432, 830 

34,  091 

234,  687 

117,  716 

144, 222 

422, 739 
288, 852 
201,  283 

44,  098 
146,  009 

48,  889 
115, 496 
461,  016 
1,  073,  835 
708, 182 
620,  600 
376,  551 
548,  522 
271,  414 
220, 194 
319,  201 
333,  020 
533,  763 
289,  028 
458,  855 
738,  712 
161,  898 

10, 129 

60,899 

316,  421 

1,  655,  644 

502,  507 

1,  082,  976 

61,894 
1,  422,  377 

58,  332 
262,  279 
571,  253 
251,  536 

99,  463 
585,  042 
227, 161 
502,  213 

* 

* 
256,  501 
170,  522 
111, 937 

22,  956 

75,  807 

22,  029 

52,  659 
312, 124 
497,  764 
308,  522 
274, 482 
181,  384 
296,  872 
179,  822 

77, 481 
146,  956 
215,  861 
248, 733 
139,  524 
235,  769 
373,  269 

85,  693 
7,512 

36,  724 
162,  055 
672,  781 
276,  512 
485,  639 

27,  378 
660,  399 

34, 489 
206,  871 
296,  854 
333,  910 

41,019 
281,  550 
117,  716 
217,  018 

* 
332, 290 
211, 105 
167, 165 

28,  373 
120,  098 

32,  866 

69,  959 
404,  793 
734,  224 
484,  387 
397,311 
248,  732 
428,  880 
239,  936 
128,  964 
217, 705 
327,  283 
359,  404 
183,  762 
305,  318 
548,  841 
105,  767 
8,822 

60,  728 

245,  203 

1,  030,  009 

356,  982 

741,  888 

39,  008 
982,  416 

52, 428 
262,  279 
407,  587 
410,  487 

66,  873 
388,  268 
163,  540 
312, 832 

132,  698 

77,  747 
85, 767 

15,  725 
60,  877 

16,  023 
27,  265 

160,  858 

339,  611 

223, 795 

178,  917 

98, 139 

179, 151 

88,  849 

64,  871 

98,  477 
176,  231 
168,  793 

82,  951 

113,  644 
239,  281 

42,  594 
4,327 
33,  385 

114,  201 
511,  874 
145,  525 
341,  088 

17,  905 
439,  961 

26,  871 

99,  780 
163,  666 
157,  500 

32,  260 
149,  911 

63,  621 
145  569 

90, 449 
77, 747 
34, 118 

15,  725 
25,  911 

16,  023 
45,  537 
56,  223 

339,  611 
223  795 

""76,160 

^"eb'/sii' 

104,  635 

223,  289 

127,  819 

119,  642 

31,  478 

91  230 

59,  509 
57,  371 

20,  983 

207,  048 

35,  317 

101  496 

Massachusetts 

5,737 
174,  359 
105,  266 
153,  537 
189,  871 

"'49,*  4l6' 

50, 131 

3,020 
39,  365 
70,  322 

1,307 

171 

71,  218 

New  Hampshire 

625,  635 
145,  525 
341,  088 
22,  886 
439,  961 
5,904 

Ohio  

3,957 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

26,  871 
99,  780 

163,  666 
a-158, 951 

32,  590 
196,  774 

63,  621 
189,  381 

217,  531 
6,598 

"West  Virginia 

28,  984 

Total 

7,  657,  294 

16,  052,  283 

1, 161, 738 

8, 145,  094 

11,  606,  513 

5, 119,  708 

4,  445,  770 

4,669 
19,  721 
24,  825 

4,184 

3,146 
22,  589 
30, 140 
10,  310 

3,272 

9,571 
39,  742 
43,  537 

9,115 

9,321 
29,  255 
43,  514 
24,  639 

4,112 

4,669 

23,  329 

24,  825 
4,947 
4,652 

19,414 

30, 140 

12,  282 

2,870 

6,138 
25,  421 
37,  511 

5,863 

5,177 
28, 386 
37,  599 
15,  968 

2,861 

3,433 

10,  713 
16,  830 

2,489 
2,638 

11,  939 
14,  585 

3,433 
14,  321 
6,026 
3,252 
4,144 
869 

District  of  Columbia. 

10, 804 

Montana 

7,895 
8,670 

Utah 

S  01  s 

6,  699              fi'  fi71 

1,653 

1,251 

Total 

122,  856 

212,  806 

27,  369 

127, 128 

164,  924 

70,  979 

47, 882 

Grand  total 

7, 780, 150 

16, 265,  089 

1, 189, 107 

8, 272,  222 

11, 771, 437 

5, 190, 687 

4, 493, 652 

a  In  Texas  the  school  population  was  less  than  the  number  between  6  and  15. 
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Table  15.— The  number,  nativity,  and  race  of  the  minor  males  in  the  school  population  in 
each  State  and  Territory  in  1880. 


States  and  Territories. 


Native 
whi#e 
males. 


Foreign 
white 
males. 


Total  white 
males. 


Colored 
males,  a 


Total 
males. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

"Virginia 

West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin 

Total 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

"Washington 

"Wyoming 

Total 

Grand  total . . . 


107,  019 

107,  490 

92, 488 

21,  282 

68,  019 

19,  661 

29,190 

116,  449 

492,  934 

343,  236 

292,  998 

174,  434 

239, 988 

63,  771 

104,  029 

119,  877 

152, 190 

233, 446 

119,  786 

93,  956 

340,  337 

72,243 

4,210 

28,  082 

145,  445 

749, 229 

151, 471 

508, 760 

29, 475 

664,  849 

24,  963 

48, 110 

209, 794 

90, 272 

47,  293 

163, 477 

109, 751 

225,  324 


6,  605, 328 


2,916 
14, 478 
14,  207 

4,285 

4,138 
13,  272 
19,  659 
10,  711 

1,866 


85,  532 


387 

631 

4,568 

2,112 

4,374 

356 

682 

195 

37, 227 

6,092 

19,  574 

10,  682 

1,344 

704 

6,448 

2,714 

13,  220 

33,  682 

25,  719 

339 

7,808 

10,  960 

357 

2,567 

7,761 

55,  986 

258 

18, 772 

925 

31, 414 

3,555 

114 

678 

3,915 

3,038 

753 


192 


107, 406 

108, 121 

97,  056 

23,394 

72,  393 

20,  017 

29,  872 

116, 644 

530, 161 

349, 328 

312,  572 

185, 116 

241,  332 

64,475 

110, 477 

122,  591 

165,  410 

267, 128 

145,  505 

94,295 

348, 145 

83, 203 

4,567 

30,649 

153,  206 

805,  215 

151,  729 

527,  532 

30, 400 

696,  263 

28,  518 

48,  224 

210,  472 

94, 187 

50,  331 

164,  230 

110, 434 

251,  516 


103,  639 

38,  040 

4,810 

441 

1,227 

4,718 

27,  560 

116,  951 

7,572 

6,572 

1,841 

8,666 

35,894 

71, 045 

338 

36, 578 

1,632 

3, 718 

684 

135,  032 

24,914 

411 

507 

71 

4,967 

8,741 

101, 695 

13, 252 

1,716 

11,546 

612 

84,779 

76,  835 

34,  590 

189 

128, 464 

4,861 

1,159 


346,  786 


6.  952, 114 


1, 106,  267 


1,461 
5,856 
275 
336 
313 
375 
2,312 
633 
284 


4,377 

20,  334 
14,  482 

4,621 

4,451 

13,  647 

21,  971 
11,  344 

2,150 


1,010 
330 

6,506 
229 
571 

1,308 
148 

1,649 
136 


11,  845 


97,  377 


11,  887 


211, 045 

146, 161 

101,  866 

23,  835 

73,  620 

24, 735 

57,  432 

233, 595 

537, 733 

355,  900 

314, 413 

193, 782 

277,  226 

135,  520 

110,  815 

159, 169 

167,  042 

270,  846 

146, 189 

229,  327 

373, 059 

83,  614 

5,074 

30, 720 

158, 173 

813,  956 

253, 424 

540,  784 

32, 116 

707,  809 

29, 130 

133, 003 

287,  307 

128,  777 

50,  520 

292*694 

115,  295 

252,  675 


058,  381 


5,387 
20,  664 
20,  988 
4,850 
5,022 
14,  955 
22, 119 
12,  993 


109,  264 


358,  631 


7,  049, 491 


1, 118, 154 


8, 167,.  645 


a  Including  Oriental  and  Indian. 
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Table  16. — The  number,  nativity,  and  race  of  the  minor  females  in  the  school  population  of 
each  State  and  Territory  in  1880. 


States  and  Territories. 


Native 
whit©  fe- 
males. 


Foreign 

white 

females. 


Total 
white  fe- 
males. 


Colored 
females,  a 


Total 
females. 


Alabama 


California... 
Colorado  — 
Connecticut . 
Delaware  ... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky , 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia  . . 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana , 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming , 


Total 

Grand  total 


106, 474 

103, 401 

91, 821 

18,428 

66, 680 

19, 181 

28, 395 

113, 043 

491, 042 

339,  380 

286,  576 

164,  433 

234, 421 

63,  951 

101,860 

119, 485 

150, 689 

227, 136 

118, 081 

91,  528 

332, 844 

67, 834 

4,357 

27,449 

144,  931 

766, 334 

146, 735 

509, 151 

28, 465 

668, 462 

24, 928 

46, 102 

204,  757 

84, 729 

45, 713 

161, 124 

106,  517 

223,  384 


6,  529,  821 


2,380 

13,  219 

14,  804 
3,929 
3,614 

12,  754 
18,  937 
10, 163 
1,526 


81,  326 


6,  611, 147 


272 

496 

4,532 

1,482 

4,380 

423 

734 

185 

37, 356 

6,015 

17, 843 

9,596 

1,462 

798 

7,188 

2,933 

13,  612 

31,970 

24,071 

278 

7,415 

10,  000 

366 

2,661 

8,161 

65, 447 

223 

19,  309 

863 

32, 662 

3,635 

124 

665 

3,611 

3,042 

700 

753 

25, 089 


106,  746 
103, 897 

96,  353 

19,  910 

71,  060 

19,  604 

29, 129 

113,  228 

528,  398 

345,  395 

304, 419 

174, 029 

235, 883 

64, 749 

109, 048 

122, 418 

164, 301 

259, 106 

142, 152 

91, 806 

340,  259 

77,834 

4,723 

30, 110 

153, 092 

831, 781 

146, 958 

528, 460 

29, 328 

701, 124 

28, 563 

46, 226 

205, 422 

88,  340 

48,  755 

161,  824 

107,  270 
248, 473 


350,  352 


1,161 
5,539 
306 
298 
189 
351 
2,324 
529 
249 


10,  946 


3C1,  298 


6, 880, 173 


3,541 
18,758 
15, 110 

4,227 

3,803 
13, 105 
21,  261 
10,  692 

1,775 


92, 272 


6,  972, 445 


104,  948 

38,  794 

3,064 

353 

1,329 

4,550 

28, 935 

114, 193 

7,704 

6,887 

1,768 

8,740 

35, 413 

71, 145 

331 

37, 614 

1,677 

3,811 

687 

137, 722 

25,394 

450 

332 

69 

5,156 

9,907 

102, 125 

13,  732 

450 

13,444 

639 

83,  050 

78,  524 

34, 419 

188 

130,  524 

4,596 

1.C65 


1, 113,  729 


643 
320 
,439 
38 
496 
,195 
134 
954 
51 


11,  270 


1, 124,  999 


211,  694 

142,  691 

99, 417 

20,  263 

72, 389 

24, 154 

58, 064 

227, 421 

536, 102 

352, 282 

306, 187 

182, 769 

271, 296 

135,  894 

109, 379 

160,  032 

165,  978 

262,  917 

142, 839 

229, 528 

365,  653 

78,  284 

5,055 

30, 179 

158,  248 

841,  688 

249,  083 

542, 192 

29, 778 

714, 568 

29, 202 

12.9,  276 

283, 946 

122,  759 

48,943 

292,  348 

111,  866 

249,  538 


7,  993,  902 


4,184 
19,  078 
22,549 

4,265 

4,299 
14,  300 
21,  395 
11,  646 

1,826 


103,  542 


8, 097, 444 


a  Including  Oriental  and  Indian. 
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Table  17.— The  number,  nativity,  and  race  of  the  legal  school  population  of  each  State  and 

Territory  in  1880. 


States  and  Territories. 


Native 
white. 

Foreign 
white. 

Total 
white. 

Colored,  a 

Total. 

213, 493 

659 

214, 152 

208,  587 

422, 739 

210,  891 

1,127 

212, 018 

76,  834 

288,  852 

184,  309 

9,100 

193, 409 

7,874 

201,  283 

39,  710 

3,594 

43,  304 

794 

44,  098 

134,  699 

8,754 

143, 453 

2,  556 

146,  009 

38,  842 

779 

39, 621 

9,268 

48,  889 

57,  585 

1,416 

59,  001 

56,  495 

115,  496 

229,  592 

4    380 

229,  872 

231, 144 

461,016 

983,  977 

74,583 

1,  058,  559 

15,  276 

1, 073,  835 

682,  616 

12, 107 

694,  723 

13, 459 

708, 182 

579,  574 

37, 417 

616.  991 

3,609 

620,  600 

338,  867 

20,  278 

359, 145 

17,406 

376,  551 

474,  409 

2,806 

477,  215 

71,  307 

548,  522 

127,  722 

1,502 

129,  224 

142, 190 

271, 414 

205,  889 

13, 636 

219,  525 

669 

220, 194 

239,  362 

5,647 

245,  009 

74, 192 

319,  201 

302,  879 

26,  832 

329,  711 

3,309 

333,  020 

460,  582 

65,  652 

526,  234 

7,529 

533, 763 

237,  867 

49,  790 

287,  657 

1,371 

289,  028 

185, 484 

617 

186, 101 

272, 754 

458, 855 

673, 181 

15, 223 

688,  404 

50, 308 

738,  712 

140,  077 

20,  960 

161,  037 

861 

161,  898 

8,567 

723 

9,  290 

839 

10, 129 

55,  531 

5,228 

60,  759 

140 

60,  899 

290,  376 

15,  922 

306,  298 

10, 123 

316,  421 

1, 151,  563 

121,  433 

1,  636,  996 

18, 648 

1,  655,  644 

298,  206 

481 

298,  687 

203,  820 

502,  507 

1,  017,  911 

38,  081 

1, 055, 992 

26,  984 

1, 082,  976 

57, 940 

1,788 

59,  728 

2,166 

61,  894 

1,  333,  311 

64,  076 

1,  397,  387 

24, 990 

1, 422,  377 

49,  891 

7,190 

57,  081 

1,251 

58,  332 

94,  212 

238 

94, 450 

167,  829 

262,  279 

414,  551 

1,343 

415,  894 

155,  359 

571,  253 

175,  001 

7,526 

182,  527 

69,  009 

251,  536 

93,  006 

6,080 

99,  086 

377 

99,  463 

325, 601 

1,453 

326,  054 

258,  988 

585,  042 

216,  268 

1,436 

217,  704 

9,457 

227, 161 

448,  708 

51,  281 

499, 989 

2,224 

502,  213 

13, 135, 149 

697, 138 

13, 832, 287 

2, 219, 996 

16,  052,  283 

5,296 

2,622 

7,918 

1,653 

9,571 

27, 697 

11, 395 

39, 092 

650 

39,  742 

29,  011 

581 

29, 592 

13,  945 

43,  537 

8,214 

634 

8,848 

267 

9,115 

7,752 

502 

8,254 

1,067 

9,321 

26,  026 

726 

26,  752 

2,503 

29,  255 

38, 596 

4,636 

43,  232 

282 

43,  514 

20,  874 

1,162 

22,  036 

2,603 

24,  639 

3,392 

533 

3,925 

187 

4,112 

166, 858 

22, 791 

189,  649 

23, 157 

212,  806 

13,  302, 007 

719, 929 

14, 021,  936 

2,  243, 153 

16, 265,  089 

Alabama 

Arkansas , 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa — 

Kansas — 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana  . 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 

Grand  total .  - . 


a  Including  Oriental  and  Indian. 
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ILLITERACY   IN    1870   AND    1880. 

Table  18. — The  illiteracy  of  persons  10  or  more  years  old  in  1870. 

[Columns  marked  with  an  *  -were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


71 


States  and  Territories. 


Persons  10  years  of  age  and  upward. 


Enumerated. 


Number. 


Returned  as  unahle 
to  read. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Eeturned  as  unahle 
to  write. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey - 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin  

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Total  Northern  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Yir  ginia 

"West  Virginia 

Kentocky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Total  Southern  Division 

California 

Oregon  

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

"Washington 

Idaho  

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

"Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Total  Paoifio  Division. . 

Grand  total 


493, 
260, 
258, 

1, 160, 
173, 
425, 

3,  378, 
680, 

2,  597, 

1,  953, 
873, 

1, 197, 
751, 

1,  809, 

305, 

837, 

88, 

258, 


13, 486 
7,618 
15, 185 
74, 935 
15,416 
19,  680 

163,  501 
37,  057 

131,  728 
92,  720 

34,  613 
76,  634 

35,  031 
86,368 
12,  747 
24, 115 

2,  365 
16,  369 


2.7 
2.9 
5.9 
6.5 
8.9 
4.6 
4.8 
5.4 


4.7 
4.8 
4.2 
2.9 
2.7 
6.2 


19,  052 
9,  920 
17,  706 
97,  742 
21,  921 
29,  616 
239,  271 

54,  687 
222,  356 
173, 172 

53, 127 
127,124 

55,  441 
133,  584 

24,  413 

45,  671 

4,861 

24,  550 


8.4 
12.6 
7.0 
7.1 
8.0 
8.6 
8.9 
6.1 
10.6 
7.4 
7.4 
8.0 
5.5 
'5.5 
9.5 


17,  507, 018 


859,  568 


1,  354,  220 


7.7 


92,  586 
575, 439 
100,  453 
890,  056 
308, 424 
930, 136 
769,  629 
890,  872 
503,  763 
835,  929 
706,  802 
131, 119 
581,  206 
1, 205,  568 
341,  737 
526,  392 
571, 075 


19, 356 
114,100 

22,  845 
390,  913 

48,  802 
249,  567 
339,  789 

290,  549 
265,  892 
418,  553 
349,  771 

66, 238 

291,  718 
146, 771 
111,  799 
257, 184 
189, 423 


20.9 
19.8 
22.7 
43.9 
15.8 
26.8 
44.1 
32.6 
52.8 
50.1 
49.5 
50.5 
50.2 
12.2 
32.7 
48.9 
33.2 


23, 100 
135, 499 

28,  719 
445,  893 

81,  490 
332, 176 
397,  690 
364,  697 
290,  379 
468,  593 
383,  012 

71,  803 
313,  310 
222, 411 
133,  339 
276, 158 
221,  703 


25.0 
23.6 
28.6 
50.1 
26.4 
35.7 
51.7 
40.9 
57.6 
56.1 
54.2 
54.8 
53.9 
18.5 
39.0 
52.5 
38.8 


9, 961, 186 


3,  573, 270 


35.9 


4, 189, 972 


42.1 


430, 444 
64, 685 
36,  655 
30,  349 

8,237 
17,  334 
13, 189 
56,  515 
18, 170 
10,640 

8,059 
66,  464 


24,877 
2,609 

727 
6,297 
2,690 
1,018 
3,293 
2,515 

667 
1, 249 

468 
48,  836 


5.8 
4.1 
2.0 

20.7 

32.7 
5.9 
2.5 
4.5 
3.7 

11.7 
5.8 

73.5 


31, 716 
4,427 

872 
6,823 
2,753 
1,307 
3,388 
7,363 

918 
1,563 

602 
52,  220 


7.4 
6.8 

2.4 
22.5 
32.4 
•7.5 
25.7 
13.0 

5.1 
14.7 

7.5 
78.6 


760, 741 


95,246 


12.5 


113, 952 


15.0 


28, 228, 945 


4, 528, 084 


16.0 


5, 658, 144 


20.0 
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72  CIRCULARS    OF   INFORMATION    FOR    1884. 

Table  19. — The  illiteracy  of  persons  10  or  more  years  old  in  1880. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

"Vermont 

Massachusetts  .. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

"Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 


Total  Northern  Division 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Kentucky , 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Total  Southern  Division. 


California  ... 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

"Washington . 

Idaho  

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming  ... 
New  Moxico. 


Total  Pacific  Division. 
Grand  total 


Persons  10  years  of  age  and  upward. 


Enumerated. 


Number. 


519, 669 
286, 188 
264,  052 
432, 183 
220, 461 
497,  303 
981, 428 
865,  591 
203,  215 
399,  367 
236,  686 
468,  095 
965,  712 
269,  315 
559.  977 
18i;  641 
318,  271 
704,  297 


22,  373, 451 


110,  856 
695,  364 
136,  907 
059,  034 
428,  587 
163,  498 
959, 951 
062, 130 
667, 456 
043,  840 
851,  780 
184,  650 
753,  693 
557, 631 
531,876 
649, 070 
064, 196 


12,  920, 519 


681,  062 
130,  565 
50,  666 
158, 220 
32,  922 
55,  720 
25, 005 
97, 194 
31,  989 
99, 849 
16,  479 
87, 966 


1, 467,  637 


36, 761, 609 


Returned  as  unable 
to  read. 


Number. 


18, 181 
11, 982 
12,  993 
75,  635 
17, 456 
20,  986 

166,  625 
39, 136 

146, 138 
86,  754 
47, 112 
70,  008 
38, 693 
96,  809 
20,  551 
28, 117 
7,830 
25,  503 


930, 509 


16,  912 
111,387 

21,  541 
360,  495 

52,  041 
258, 186 
367,  890 
294,  385 
321,  780 
446,  683 
370,  279 

70, 219 
315,  612 
138,  818 
153,  229 
297,  312 
256,  223 


3,  852,  992 


48,  583 
5,  376 
3,703 
9,321 
5,496 
3,191 
1,384 
4,851 
1,530 
3,094 
427 

52, 994 


139,  950 


4, 923, 451 


Per 

cent. 


3.5 
4.2 
4.9 
5.3 
7.9 
4.2 
4.2 
4.5 
4.6 
3.6 
3.8 
4.8 
4.0 
4.3 
3.7 
2.4 
2.5 
3.6 


4.1 


15.3 
16.0 
15.7 
34.0 
12.1 
22.2 
38.3 
27.7 
48.2 
42.8 
43.5 
38.0 
41.9 
8.9 
28.8 
45.8 
24.1 


29.8 


7.1 
4.1 
7.3 
5.9 

16.7 
5.7 
5.5 
5.0 
4.8 
3.1 
2.6 

60.2 


9.0 


13.4 


Returned  as  unable 
to  write. 


Number. 


22, 170 

14,  302 

15,  837 
92,  980 
24,  793 
28,  424 

219, 600 
53,  249 

228,  014 

131,  847 
63,  723 

110,  761 
55, 558 

145,  397 
34,  546 
46,  609 
11,  528 
39,  476 


1,  338,  814 


19,  414 
134,  488 

25,  778 
430,  352 

85,  376 
348,  392 
463,  975 
410, 722 
369,  848 
520,  416 
433,  447 

80, 183 
373, 201 
208,  754 
202,  015 
318,  380 
316,  432 


4,  741, 173 


53,  430 
7,423 
4,069 

10,  474 
5,842 
3,889 
1,778 
8,826 
1,707 
4,821 
556 

57, 156 


159,  971 


6,  239,  958 


Per 

cent. 


4.3 

5.0 
6.0 
6.5 
11.2 
5.7 
5.5 
6.2 
7.1 
5.5 
5.2 
7.5 
5.8 
6.4 
6.2 
3.9 
3.6 
5.6 


5.9 


17.5 
19.3 
18.8 
40.6 
19.9 
29.9 
48.3 
38.7 
55.4 
49.9 
50.9 
43.4 
49.5 
13.4 
38.0 
49.1 
29.7 


36. 


7.8 
5.7 
8.0 
6.6 

17.7 
7.0 
7.1 
9.1 
5.3 
4.8 
3.4 

65.0 


10.0 


17.0 
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Table  20.—  The  illiteracy  of  native  and  foreign-born  whites  10  or  more  years  old  in  1880. 


States  and  Territories. 


Native  white  persons  10  years  of 
age  and  upward. 


Enumerated. 


Number. 


Returned  as  unable 
to  write. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Foreign-born  white  persons  10 
years  of  age  and  upward. 


Enumerated. 


Number. 


Returned  as  unable 
to  WTite. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Maine , 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 
Rhode  Island  — 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  — 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Total  Northern  Division 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee    

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Total  Southern  Division 


California... 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Idaho 

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

Now  Mexico 


Total  Pacific  Division 


Grand  total 


463, 158 
242.811 
224,  361 
990, 160 
144,  596 
361,  733 

2,  742,  847 
618,  941 

2,  562,  458 

1,  952,  858 
854,  925 

1,  297, 159 
566,  745 

1,  666,  214 
300,  747 
918,  723 
224,  899 
568,  380 


8,775 

2,710 

5,354 

6,933 

4,261 

3,728 

59,  516 

20,  093 

123,  206 

83, 183 

19,  981 

87, 786 

11,  494 

88,510 

5,671 

23,  660 

5,102 

17,  825 


1.9 
1.1 
2.4 
0.7 
2.9 
1.0 
2.2 
3.2 
4.8 
4.3 
2.3 
6.8 
2.0 
5.3 
1.9 
2.6 
2.3 
3.1 


54,  853 

42,  783 

38,  884 

426.  607 

70,  562 

126,  047 

1, 184,  756 

216,  444 

574, 103 

386,  670 

364,  981 

141,  796 

394,  688 

568,  264 

256,  436 

255,  340 

91,  413 

104,  741 


16,  701,  715 


577,  797 


3.4 


5,  299,  268 


82,  318 
462,  697 

75,  025 
616,  314 
392,  242 
914,  311 
605,  244 
774,  411 
265,  356 
553,  769 
443,327 

91,  749 
319,  385 
,  244,  738 
384,  060 
268,  600 
701,  969 


6,630 

36,  027 

1,950 

113, 915 

72,  826 
208,  796 
191,  913 
214,  994 

59, 415 
128,  362 
111,040 

19,  024 

52,  910 
137.  949 

97,  990 

53,  261 
97, 498 


8.1 
7.8 
2.6 
18.5 
18.6 
22.8 
31.7 
27.8 
22.4 
23.2 
25.0 
20.7 
16.6 
11.1 
25.5 
19.8 
13.9 


9,293 
81, 389 
16, 847 
14,  270 
17,  899 
58,  964 

3,562 
16, 333 

7,350 
10, 208 

9,395 

7,388 

8,911 
208,  500 

9,845 

52,317 

106, 962 


8, 195, 515 


1,  604,  500 


374,  772 
99,  028 
22,  660 

117, 132 
15,  200 
37,  278 
15,011 
53,  944 
19,  628 
51,  229 
10, 458 
72, 219 


3,433 
240 

8,373 

1,225 
895 
443 

3,183 

272 

933 

177 

46,  329 


888,  559 


73, 163 


25, 785, 789 


2,  255, 460 


19.5 


639, 433 


2.0 
3.5 
1.1 
7.1 
8.1 
2.4 
3.0 
5.9 
1.4 
1.8 
1.7 
64.2 


214,  463 
20,454 
19. 935 
38, 324 
13, 434 
11,  991 

6,470 
41, 932 

9,358 
47, 119 

4,782 

7,548 


8.2 


435,  9.10 


12,  983 
11, 498 
10,  327 
83,  725 

19,  283 
23,  035 

148,  659 
23,  956 
86,  775 
32,  308 
38, 951 
12,  612 

42,  739 

43,  907 
27,  835 

20,  677 
5,824 
7,063 


652, 157 


1,716 

8,289 

2,038 

777 

2,411 

5,701 

119 

1,233 

362 

572 

727 

739 

538 

14,  561 

552 

5,690 

26,  414 


72,  439 


18, 430 

910 

1,675 


39,  024 


23.7 

26.9 

26.6 

19.6 

27.3 

18.3 

12.5 

11.1 

15.1 

8.4 

10.7 

8.9 

10.8 

7.7 

10.9 

8.1 

6.4 

6.7 


12.3 


18.5 
10.2 
12.1 
5.4 
13.5 
9.7 
3 
5 


11.3 


4.4 
8.4 
4.0 

26.8 
4.5 
5.3 

11.8 
3.8 
6.8 
4.1 

43.3 


8.1 


8.7 


6, 374, 611 


763,  620 


11.8 
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Table  21. — The  illiteracy  of  white  and  colored  persons  10  or  more  years  old  in  1870. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  DiTision 

California 

Oregon  

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

"Washington 

Idaho 

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

"Wyoming - 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division. .. 

Grand  total 


White  persons  10  years  of  age 
and  upward. 


Enumerated. 


Number. 


492, 128 
259,  904 
257,  993 

1, 148,  990 
169,  479 
417,  804 

3,  336, 198 
656,  972 

2,  546,  344 

1,  906, 494 
861, 523 

1, 179,  792 
749, 181 

1,  788, 175 

304, 418 

833, 698 

87,  562 

245,  267 


17, 241,  922 


76,  016 
447, 731 

66,  620 
527, 432 
295,  519 
773, 653 
497, 132 
665,  390 
213, 794 
462,  718 
377,  967 

68, 371 
276, 132 
,  122, 175 
256, 488 
264, 033 
401, 110 


6, 792,  281 


372, 493 
60,  846 
33, 175 
29, 819 

8,170 
15, 873 

8,839 
55,  828 
15,  925 

9,766 

7,709 
65,  224 


683,  667 


24, 717, 870 


Returned  as  unable 
to  write. 


Number-      c^nt. 


18,  874 
9,831 
17,  584 
95,  578 
21,  029 
27,  913 

228, 424 
46,  386 

206, 458 

152,  383 
48,  649 

118, 761 
54,845 

123,  624 

23,  941 

44, 145 

4,630 

16,  978 


1,  260,  033 


11,  280 

46,  792 

4,876 

123,  538 
71,  493 

201,  077 

166, 397 

178, 727 

55, 167 

124,  939 
92,  059 
18,  904 
48,  028 

161, 763 
64,095 
50, 749 
70,  895 


1, 490, 779 


26, 158 

3,411 

653 

6,564 

2,729 

823 

486 

7,097 

643 

914 

481 

51, 140 


101,  099 


2,  851, 911 


3.8 
3.8 
6.8 
8.3 

12.4 
6.7 
6.8 
7.1 
8.1 
8.0 
5.6 

10.1 
7.3 
6.9 
7.9 
5.3 
5.3 


7.3 


14.8 
10.4 
7.3 
23.4 
24.2 
26.0 
33.5 
26.9 
25.8 
27.0 
24.4 
27.6 
17.4 
14.4 
25.0 
19.2 
17.7 


Colored  persons  10  years  of  age 
and  upward. 


Enumerated. 


Number. 


1,719 
522 
758 

11,  676 
4,272 
8,092 

42,  761 
23,  715 
51,  465 
46,  880 

12,  240 
18, 144 

2,523 

21,431 

1,150 

4,261 

703 

12, 784 


265,  096 


16,  570 
127,  708 

33, 833 
362, 624 

12,  905 
156, 483 
272, 497 
225, 482 
289, 969 
373, 211 
328,  835 

62,748 
305,  074 

83,  393 

85,  249 
262, 359 
169, 965 


21.9 


7.0 


14.8 


11.5 


3, 168,  905 


Returned  as  unable 
to  write. 


Number. 


178 

95 

122 

2,164 

892 

1,703 

10,  847 

8,301 

15,  898 

20,  789 

4,478 

8,363 

596 

9,960 

472 

1,526 

231 

7,572 


94, 187 


11,820 

88, 707 

23,843 

322, 355 

9,997 

131, 099 

231,293 

185,  970 

235,  212 

343,  654 

290,  953 

52,  899 

265, 282 

60.  648 

69,  244 

225, 409 

150,  808 


2,  699, 193 


57, 951 
3,839 
3,480 

530 

67 

1,461 

4,350 

687 
2,245 

874 

350 
1,240 


77, 074 


3,  511, 075 


Per 
cent. 


10.3 
18.2 
16.1 
18.5 
20.9 
21.0 
25.4 
35.4 
30.9 
44.3 
36.6 
46.1 
23.6 
46.5 
41.0 
35.8 
32.9 
59.1 


35.5 


71.3 
69.5 

70.5 
88.9 
77.4 
83.8 
84.8 
82.4 
81.1 
92.1 
88.1 
84.1 
87.0 
72.7 
81.2 
85.9 
88.7 

85.2 


26.5 
6.3 
48.9 
35.8 
33.1 
66.7 
38.7 
12.2 
74.3 
34.6 
87.1 


16.7 
79T9 


24(> 
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Table  22. — The  illiteracy  of  white  and  colored  persons  10  or  more  years  old  in  1880. 


States  and  Territories. 


"White  persons  10  years  of  age 
and  upward. 


Enumerated. 


Number. 


Keturned  as  unable 
to  write. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Colored  persons  10  years  of  i 
and  upward. 


Enumerated. 


Number. 


Returned  as  unable 
to  write. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

as 

Northern  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia  

"West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  Division 

California 

.Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

"Washington 

Idaho 

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

"Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division... 

Grand  total 


518,  Oil 
285,  594 
263,  245 

1,  416,  767 
215, 158 
487,  780 

3,  927,  603 

835,  385 

3, 136,  561 

2,  339,  528 
1,  219,  906 

1,  438,  955 
961,433 

2,  234,  478 
557, 183 

1, 174,  063 
316,  312 
673, 121 


21,  758 

14,  208 

15,  681 
90,  658 
23,  544 
26,  763 

208, 175 
44,  049 

209,  981 

115,  491 
58,  932 

100,  398 
54,  233 

132, 426 
33,  506 
44,  337 
10,  926 
24, 888 


4.2 
5.0 
6.0 
6.4 
10.9 
5.5 
5.3 
5.3 
6.7 
4.9 
4.8 
7.0 
5.6 
5.9 


3.7 


1,658 
594 
807 

15,  416 
5,303 
9,523 

53,  825 
30,  206 
66,  654 
59,  839 

16,  780 
29, 140 

4,279 
34,  837 
2,794 
7,578 
1,959 
31, 176 


22,  001,  083 


1,  229,  954 


5.5 


372,  368 


91,611 
544,  086 

91,  872 
630,  584 
410, 141 
973,  275 
608,  806 
790,744 
272,  706 
563,  977 
452,  722 

99, 137 
328,  296 
1,  453,  238 
393,  905 
320,  917 
808,  931 


8,346 

44,  316 

3,988 

114,  692 

75,  237 

214, 497 

192,  032 

216,  227 

59,  777 

128,  934 

111,  767 

19,  763 

53,  448 

152,510 

98,542 

58,  951 

123,  912 


9.1 
8.1 
4.3 
18.2 
18.3 
22.0 
31.5 
27.3 
21.9 
22.9 
24.7 
19.9 
16.3 
10.5 
25.0 
18.4 
15.3 


19,  245 
151,  278 

45,  035 
428,  450 

18,446 
190,  223 
351, 145 
271, 386 
394,  750 
479,  863 
399,  058 

85,  513 
425,  397 
104,  393 
137,  971 
328, 153 
255,  265 


8,  834,  948 


1,  676,  939 


18.9 


4,  085,  571 


589,  2-35 
119,  482 
42,  595 
155,  456 
28,  634 
49,  269 
21, 481 
95, 876 
28,  986 
98, 348 
15,240 
79, 767 


26,  090 
4,343 
1,915 
9,906 
4,824 
1,429 

784 
8,137 

631 
4,157 

374 
49, 597 


4.4 
3.6 
4.5 
6.4 

16.8 
2.9 
3.6 
8.5 
2.2 
4.2 
2.5 

62.2 


91,  827 
11,  083 
8,071 
2,764 
4,288 
6,451 
3,524 
1,318 
3,003 
1,501 
1,239 
8,199 


1,  324, 369 


112, 187 


8.4 


143, 268 


412 

94 

156 

2,322 

1,249 

1,661 

11,425 

9,200 

18,  033 

16,  356 

4,791 

10,  363 

1,325 

12,  971 

1,040 

2,272 

602 

14,  588 


24.8 
15.8 
19.3 
15.1 
23.6 
17.4 
21.2 
30.5 
27.1 
27.3 
28.5 
35.6 
31.0 
37.2 
37.2 
30.0 
30.7 
46.8 


108,  860 


29.2 


11,  068 

90, 172 

21,  790 

315,  660 

10, 139 

133,  895 

271,  943 

194,  495 

310,  071 

391,  482 

321,  680 

60,420 

319,  753 

56,  244 

103, 473 

259, 429 

192,  520 


57.5 


70 

75. 

53.9 

75.0 

79.1 

75.4 


064,  234 


75.0 


27,  340 
3,080 
2,154 
568 
1,018 
2,460 


1,076 
664 
182 

7,559 


29.8 
27.8 
26.7 
20.5 
23.7 
38.1 
28.2 
52.3 
35.8 
44.2 
14.7 
92.2 


47,784 


32, 130, 400 


3, 019,  080 


9.4 


4, 601, 207 


3, 220, 878 


33.4 
~7QJ> 


247 
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CIRCULARS    OF    INFORMATION   FOR    1884. 


Table  23. — The  illiteracy  of  white  persons  10  to  14  years  old  in  1870. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


White  persons  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


White  males  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


White  females  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Northern  Division. . . 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky , 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri ^ 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Southern  Division. . . 


California  . . . 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington . 

Idaho  

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming . . . 
New  Mexico 


Pacific  Division 
Grand  total... 


69,  874 

31,  808 

34,  854 

147, 149 

22, 114 

54, 133 

478,  639 

100,  344 

415,  580 

326,  746 

138,  428 
220,  420 

139,  610 
318,  948 

55,  018 

154,  436 

13,  049 

39,  404 


3,150 
833 
1,  850 
4,359 
2,484 
2,530 

19,  899 
5,533 

10,  688 

26,  436 
8,  022 

10,  361 
9,274 

11,865 
3,802 
5,858 
1.976 
2,590 


2,  760,  554 


131,  510 


12,  954 
73,  904 

9,529 
93,  060 
57,  432 

147,  302 
92,  349 

128,  075 
39,  223 
91,  489 
76,  361 

13,  493 
53,646 

210,  479 
52,  514 
48,  276 
81,  552 


1,878 
7,927 
659 
34, 103 
20,  046 
57,  766 
38,  647 
38,  878 

13,  674 
36,  497 
24,  230 

5,083 
14,729 
49,  373 

14,  799 
13,  525 
19,  919 


4.5 
2.6 
5.3 
3.0 
11.2 
4.7 
4.2 
5.5 
2.6 
8.1 
5.8 
4.7 
6.6 
3.7 


15.1 


35,  753 
16,  538 
17, 836 
73,  675 
11, 162 

27,  630 
240,  909 

50,  619 
209,  747 
165,  227 

70,  608 
112,  216 

71,009 
162,  668 

28,  212 
79, 169 

6,774 
20,  347 


1,782 

456 

1,035 


216 

2^9 
339 
772 
987 
735 
15,  064 
4,728 
5,582 
5,030 
6,562 
2, 122 
3,401 
1,167 
1,491 


5.0 
2.8 
5.8 
3.0 

11.6 
4.8 
4.5 
5.9 
2.7 
9.1 
6.7 
5.0 
7.1 
4.0 
7.5 
4.3 

17.2 
7.3 


34, 121 

15,  270 

17,018 

73,  474 

10,  952 

26,  503 

237, 730 

49,  725 

205,  833 

161,  519 

67,  820 
108,  204 

68,  601 
156,  280 

26,  806 

75,  267 

6,275 

19.  057 


1,368 

377 

815 

2,144 

1,195 

1, 191 

9,127 

2,546 

4,953 

11,  372 

3,294 

4,779 

4,244 

5,303 

1,680 

2,457 

809 

1.099 


4.8 


1,  400,  l 


72, 757 


5.2  1,360,455 


14.5 
10.7 
6.9 
36.6 
34.9 
39.2 
41.8 
30.3 
34.9 
39.9 
31.7 
37.6 
27.5 
23.5 
28.2 
28.0 
24.4 


6,554 
37, 415 

4,651 
47,  652 
29,  403 
75,  306 
46,  984 
65,  918 

20. 125 
46,  522 
38,  857 

6,941 
27,  709 
107,  865 
27, 186 

24. 126 
42, 114 


1,045 

4,274 

366 

18.  745 

10,  704 

31,  752 

20,  240 

20,  887 

7,299 

19,843 

13,  214 

2,691 

8,174 

27,  509 

7,985 

7,130 

11, 171 


15.9 
11.4 
7.9 
39.3 
36.4 
42.2 
43.1 
31.7 
36.3 
42.7 
34.0 
38.8 
29.2 
25.5 
29.4 
29.5 
26.5 


281, 638 


391,  733  30.  6 


49,  523 

11,  352 

1,850 

3,304 

607 

2,253 

567 

11,  567 

745 

1, 138 

267 

11,  096 


1,941 

960 

23 

970 

299 

129 

36 

2,828 

105 

114 

41 

9,423 


94,  269 


16,  869 


4, 136, 461 


540, 112 


3.9 

8.5 

1.2 

29.4 

49.3 

5.7 

6.3 

24.4 

14.1 

10.0 

15.4 

84.9 


17.9 


13.1 


655.  328 


213, 029 


32.5 


25,  334 

5,813 
910 

1,670 
340 

1,196 
281 

5,846 
392 
588 
140 

5,488 


47,  998 


2, 103, 425 


1,092 

572 

8 

483 

177 

71 

17 

1,539 

69 

56 

22 

4,530 


294, 422 


4.3 

9.8 

0.9 

28.9 

52.1 

5.9 

6.0 

26.3 

17.6 

9.5 

15.7 

82.5 


18.0 


14.0 


58,  753 


6,400 

36,  489 
4,878 

45, 408 
28,  029 
71,  996 
45, 365 
62, 157 
19,  098 
44,  967 

37,  504 
6,552 

•25,937 

102,  614 

25,  328 

24, 150 

39, 438 


833 

3,653 

293 

15,  358 
9,342 

26,  014 
18,  407 
17,  991 
6,375 

16,  654 
11,  016 

2,  392 
6,555 
21,864 
6,814 
6,395 
8,748 


626,310  178,704 


539 
940 
634 
267 
057 
286 
721 
353 
550 
127 
5,608 


46, 271 


2,  033,  036 


849 

388 

15 

487 

122 

58 

19 

289 

36 

58 

19 


245, 


248 
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Table  24. — The  illiteracy  of  white  persons  10  to  14  years  old  in  1880. 
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States  and  Territories. 


White  persons  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Eeturned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


"White  males  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


"White  females  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Obio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

"Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  Division. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  Division . 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona   

"Washington 

Idaho  

Utah 

Montana <-. 

Dakota 

"Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division  . . . 

Grand  total 


64,781 

30, 605 

33,449 

159,  921 

25,  587 

58, 456 

505, 144 

116,509 

472, COO 

358,  269 

175, 904 

238,  068 

152,  837 

357,  748 

87,  386 

195, 178 

49,  719 

114,  839 


2,182 
1,  233 
1,210 
1,949 
2,122 
1,273 

12,152 
3,484 

19,  368 

12,  466 
5, 124 

13,241 
4,151 

19,413 
3,317 
5,051 
2, 145 
5,441 


3.4 
4.0 
3.6 
1.2 

8.3 
2.2 
15.4 
3.0 
4.1 
3.5 
2.9 
5.6 
2.7 
5.4 
3.8 
2.6 
4.3 
4.7 


33, 153 
15,  477 
17, 150 

80,  270 
12,  879 
29,  543 

254,  441 
58,614 

239,  304 

181,491 
89,  780 

121,  245 
77,  419 

180,  959 
44,  2?.8 
99,  409 
25,  906 
59,  831 


1,294 

635 

728 

996 

1,156 

715 

6,691 

1,957 

11,  376 

7,230 

3,028 

7,518 

2,250 

11,  180 

1,842 

3,  047 

1,255 

3,319 


3.9 
4.1 

4.2 
1.2 
9.0 
2.4 
2.6 
3.3 
4.8 
4.0 
3.4 
6.2 
2.9 
6.2 
4.2 
3.1 
4.8 
5.5 


31,  628 
15, 128 
16,  299 
79,  651 
12,  708 
28,913 

250,  703 
57,  955 

233, 302 

176,  778 
86, 124 

116,  823 
75,  418 

176,  789 
43, 158 
95,  769 
23,  813 
55,  008 


888 

598 

482 

953 

966 

558 

5,461 

1,527 

7,992 

5,236 

2,096 

5,723 

1,901 

8,233 

1,475 

2,004 

890 

2, 122 


3, 197,  066 


115,  322 


3.  6    1,  621,  099  |  66,  217 


13, 178 
82, 130 
12,  670 

103,  948 
76,214 

173, 312 
99,  797 

142,  267 
45,  200 
96, 137 
77,  782 
17,  028 
57,  805 

250,  789 
72, 133 
54,  072 

138,  719 


1,017 
5,548 
231 
27,  094 
19,  911 
55,  558 
45,  324 
61,  316 
15,328 
35,  972 
31,  788 
5,581 
16,  860 
40,  880 
31,668 
14,  363 
39,  707 


7.7 
6.8 
1.8 
26.1 
26.1 
32.1 
45.4 
43.1 
33.9 
37.4 
40.9 
32  8 
29.2 
16.3 
43.9 
26.6 
28.6 


1,  513, 181 


448, 146 


29.6 


77,  934 

18,  617 
3,  728 

13,  0'26 
2,  321 
6,  955 
2,730 

17,  735 
2,060 

11,481 
1,218 

12,  479 


1,517 

1,112 

37 

1,575 

551 

330 

192 

1,904 

55 

621 

58 

7,774 


1.9 
6.0 
1.0 

12.1 

23.7 
4.7 
7.0 

10.7 
2.7 
5.4 
4.8 

62.3 


15,  726 
5797194 


6,760 
41,439 

6,348 
53,157 
39,  162 
88,  386 
51,  757 
73,  004 
22,  984 
49,  475 
40, 156 

8,708 
29,  694 
127,  940 
37,  249 
26,  995 
71,  635 


774,  849 


39,  077 
9,460 
1,863 
6,  643 
1,297 
3,651 
1,397 
9,000 
1,058 
6,040 
654 
6,484 


587 

3,128 

129 

15,  196 

10,850 

30,  524 

24,  592 

33,  536 

8,242 

20,018 

17,442 

3,047 

9,624 

23,  252 

17,  229 

7,565 

22,  762 


4.0 

~T7 
7.5 
2.0 
28.6 
27.7 
34.5 
47.5 
45.9 
35.9 
40.5 
43.4 
35.0 
32.4 
18.2 
46.3 
28.0 
31.8 


1,575,967  I  49,105 


6,418 
40,  691 

6,  322 
50,  791 
37,  052 
84,  926 
48,  040 
69,  263 
22,  216 
46,  662 
37,  626 

8,320 
28,  111 
122,  849 
34,  884 
27,  077 
67,  084 


247,  723 


31. 


738,  332 


821 
687 

17 
785 
334 
207 
108 
1,072 

28 
355 

38 
3,910 


2.1 
7.3 
0.9 

11.8 

25.8 
5.7 
7.7 

11.9 
2.6 
5.9 
5.8 

60.3 


38, 857 
9, 157 
1,865 
6,383 
1,  024 
3,304 
1,333 
8,735 
1,002 
5,441 
564 
5,995 


83,  660 


322,  302 


12.9 


2,  397,  959 


430 

2,420 

102 

11,  898 

9,061 

25,  034 

20,  732 

27,  780 

7,086 

15,  954 
14,  346 

2,534 

7,236 

17,  628 

14,  439 

6,798 

16,  945 


200,  423 


425 

20 
790 
217 
123 

84 
832 

27 
266 

20 
864 


7,364 


2.8 
4.0 
3.0 
1.2 
7.6 
1.9 
2.2 
2.6 
3.4 
3.0 
2.4 
4.9 
2.5 
4.7 
3.4 
2.1 
3.7 
3.9 


3.1 


6.7 
5.9 
1.6 
23.4 
24.5 
29.5 
43.2 
40.1 
31.9 
34.2 
38.1 
30.5 
25.7 
14.3 
41.4 
25.1 
25.3 


27. 


1.8 

4.6 

1.1 

12.4 

21.2 

3.7 

6.3 

9.5 

2.7 

4.9 

3.5 

64.5 


256,  892 


8.8 
10.7 
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Tab;le  25. — The  illiteracy  of  white  persons  15  to  20  years  old  in  1870. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edacation.] 


States  and  Territories. 


White  persons  15  to 
20  years  old,  both 
inclusive. 


White  females  15  to 
20  years  old,  both 
inclusive.  • 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York - 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia — 

"Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennesseo 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Al  abama 

Morida  

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  Division 

California 

Oregon , 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Idaho  

Utah 

Montana — 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division... 

Grand  total 


4,  240,  002 
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ILLITERACY    IN    1870   AND    1880. 
Table  26.— The  illiteracy  of  white  persons  15  to  20  years  old  in  1880. 
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States  and  Territories. 


White  persons  15  to 
20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


White  males  15  to  20 
years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


White  females  15  to 
20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  a; 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  Divsion 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Idaho 

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacifio  Division . . 

Grand  total 


76,  848 

39,  283 

38,  203 

205, 162 

31,  049 

70,  645 

595,  600 

131, 080 

512,  709 

392,  752 

195,  412 

259, 124 

171,  375 

394,  785 

97,  206 

210,  208 

49,  669 

110,  756 


3,342 
2,281 
1,599 
7,038 
2,811 
2,151 

13,  973 
3,217 

16,  327 

10,  409 
5,517 

10,  081 
4,284 

13,  657 

2,544 

3,471 

960 

2,352 


4.3 
5.8 
4.2 
3.4 
9.1 
3.0 
2.3 
2.5 
3.2 
2.7 
2.8 
3.9 
2.5 
3.5 
2.6 
1.7 
1.9 
2.1 


37,  898 
19, 127 
19, 134 
97, 256 
14,  705 
34,  436 

281, 106 
63,  206 

249,  344 

192,  080 
99,  033 

128,  226 
84,  796 

195, 115 
49,  317 

106,  373 
25,  881 
57,  230 


1,789 
1,127 

943 
3,319 
1,400 
1,051 
6,954 
1,785 
8,901 
5,930 
3,459 
5,650 
2,243 
7,619 
1,402 
2,091 

536 
1,430 


4.7 
5.9 
4.9 
3.4 
9.5 
3.1 
5 
8 


38,  950 
20, 156 
19,  069 

107,  906 
16,344 
36,  209 

314,  494 
67,  874 

263,  365 

200,  672 
96,379 

130,  898 
86,  579 

199,  670 
47,  889 

103,  835 
23, 838 
53,  526 


1,553 
1,154 
656 
3,719 
1,411 
1,100 
7,019 
1,432 
7,426 
4,479 
2,058 
4,431 
2,041 
6,038 
3,142 
1,380 
424 
922 


3,  581,  866 


1,  754,  213 


57,  629 


3.2 


1,  827,  653 


48,  385 


15, 401 

90,  258 

13,  521 

101, 412 

72,  246 

176,  525 

103,  927 

141,  064 

44,988 

96,  856 

79,  999 

16, 396 

56,  369 

261,  781 

67,  311 

53,  673 

135,  429 


1,  527, 156 


4,  613 

188 

16,  594 

9,986 
34,  216 
30,  271 
36, 177 
10, 114 
21,  269 
19,  805 

3,297 

8,799 
21,706 
16,  639 

9,775 
19,  088 

263,  404 


5.6 
5.1 
1.4 

16.4 
13.8 
19.4 
29.1 
25.6 
22.5 
22.0 
24.8 
20.1 
15.6 
8.3 
24.7 
18.2 
14.1 


7,554 
43,  364 

6,001 
49,  505 
35,  908 
87,  312 
51,  308 
69,  703 
21,803 
46,  712 
38,  501 

7,951 

27,  602 

129, 153 

33,  586 

25, 100 


448 
2,503 

100 
8,944 
5,152 

17,  954 
15,  052 

18,  468 
5,212 

10,  827 

10, 117 
1,755 
4,828 

11,991 
8,  524 
4,959 

10,  731 


5.9 

5.8 
1.7 
18.1 
14.3 
20.6 
29.3 
26.5 
23.9 
23.2 
26.3 
22.1 
17.5 
9.3 
25.4 
19.8 
15.8 


7,847 
46,  894 

7,520 
51,907 
36,  338 
89,  213 
52,  619 
71,  361 
23, 185 
50, 144 
41,  498 

8,445 
28,  767 
132,  628 
33,  725 
28,  573 
67,  343 


419 

2,110 

88 

7,650 

4,834 

16,  262 
15,  219 

17,  709 
4,902 

10,  442 
9,688 
1,542 
3,971 
9,715 
8,115 
4,816 
8,357 


17.2 


749, 149 


137,  565 


18.3 


778,  007 


125, . 


665 
o:;9 
915 
299 
188 
700 
728 
460 
615 
238 
695 
103 


948 
327 

71 
(306 
723 

88 

82 
848 

51 
330 

31 
,200 


1.3 
3.0 
4.9 
2.0 
2.7 
1.8 
62.6 


43,  299 
9,820 
2,081 

10,  285 
1,795 
3,471 
1,508 
8,590 
1,587 
6,503 
993 
6,379 


221 
218 

61 
573 
403 

59 

58 
498 

35 
175 

25 
324 


2.8 
2.2 
2.9 
5.6 

22.5 
1.7 
3.8 
5.8 
2.2 
2.7 
2.5 

52.1 


43,  366 
9,219 
1,834 
7,014 
1,393 
3, 229 
1,220 
8,870 
1,  028 
5,735 
702 
6.724 


727 
109 

10 
733 
320 

29 

24 
350 

16 

155 

0 

4,876 


186,  645 


14, 005 


7.5 


96,  311 


6,650 


6.0 


90,334 


7,355 


4.0 
5.7 
3.4 
3.4 
8.6 
3.0 
2.2 
2.1 
2.8 
2.2 
2.1 
3.4 
2.4 
3.0 
2.4 
1.3 
1.8 
1.7 


2.6 


5.3 
4.5 
1.2 
14.7 
13.3 
18.2 
28.9 
24.8 
21.1 
20.8 
23.3 
18.3 
13.8 
7.3 
24.1 
16.9 
12.4 


16.2 


1.7 

1.2 

0.5 

10.5 

22.9 

0.9 

2.0 

3.9 

1.6 

2.7 

0.9 

72.5 


8.1 


5, 295, 667 


383, 423 


7.2 


2,  599, 673 


201,844 


7.7 


181,  579 


6.7 
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CIRCULARS    OF    INFORMATION    FOR    1884. 


Table  27. — The  illiteracy  of  white  adults  in  1870. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


White  persons  21  years  of 
age  and  upward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Beturned  as  un- 
able to  write. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


White  males  21  years  of 
age  and  upward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


White  females  21  years  of 
age  and  upward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 


No. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

"Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio    ' 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  Division 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina  

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  Division  . 

California 

Oregon  

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Idaho  

Ctah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division 

Grand  total 


342,  740 
189,  830 
182,  586 
829,  495 
121,217 
302,  566 
325, 130 
453,  380 
698, 109 
243, 143 
580,  896 
739,  670 
478,  521 
157,  220 
201,  475 
532,  957 
61,  681 
167,  234 


13,  291 

7,586 

13,  312 

83,  812 

16,  072 

22,  673 

189,  952 

36,  431 

177,  611 

109,  888 

35,  529 

93,  982 

40,  307 

97,  658 

18,  150 

34,  607 

2, 125 

12, 169 


3.3 
4.0 
7.3 

10.1 

13.3 
7.5 
8.2 
8.0 

10.5 
8.8 
6.1 

12.7 
8.4 
8.4 
9.0 
6.5 
3.4 
7.3 


169, 194 

90,  840 

90,  524 

394,  047 

57,  312 

147,  659 

1, 146,  004 

223,  984 

848,  790 

625,  253 

311,  718 

382,  081 

254,  262 

617, 567 

114,  344 

289, 179 

38,  784 

101,  489 


6,516 

3,361 

6,867 

30,  920 

5,922 

8,990 

71,208 

14,  515 

61, 350 

41,439 

17,  543 

36,  331 

17,  637 

40,  801 

8,041 

14,  782 

956 

5,994 


7.2 


5.6 
9.5 


7.0 
5.1 
2.5 
5.9 


173,  546 

98,  990 

92,  062 

435, 448 

63,  905 

154,  907 

1, 179, 126 

229,  396 

849,  319 

617,  890 

269, 178 

357,  589 

224,  259 

539,  653 

87, 131 

243,  778 

22,  897 

65,  745 


6,775 
4,225 
6,445 
52,  890 
10, 152 
13,  683 
116,  744 

21,  916 
116,  261 

68,  449 
17,  986 
57,  651 

22,  670 
56,  857 
10,  109 
19,  825 

1,169 
6,175 


11,  607,  850 


1,  005, 155 


8.7 


3.7 


5,704,819   609,982 


8,032 
32,  766 

3,756 
67,  997 
39,  726 
106,  551 
95,  839 
106,  538 
30,  391 
62,  430 
48,  430 

9,476 
23, 103 
84,  904 
35,  380 
27,  588 
37.  350 


16.1 
11.1 

8.0 
20.0 
21.7 
22.1 
30.9 
26.1 
22.7 
22.4 
21.6 
23.0 
13.9 
11.9 
23.8 
16.4 
15.5 


24,  811 
145,  622 

23, 178 
161,  500 

91,  345 
245, 138 
139,  535 
199,  056 

62,  547 
129,  665 
105,  474 

21,  065 

84,  784 
384,  324 

77, 195 

87,  066 
132,  390 


4,  228, 480 


820,  257 


19.4 


2, 114,  695 


281, 230 
39,  711 
29,  285 
22,  937 

6,673 
11,  824 

7,681 
34,  760 
14,  259 

7,551 

6,904 
42,  262 


22, 199 

2,181 

600 

4,379 

1,934 

616 

422 

3,317 

480 

709 

412 

32,  027 


7.9 
5.5 


2.0 

19.1 

29.0 

5.2 

5.5 

9.5 

3.4 

9.3 

6.0 

75.8 


186,  823 
25,  641 
24,  266 

16,  087 
5,311 
8,773 
6,504 

17,  655 
12,  551 

5,496 

5,908 

23, 177 


505,  077 


69,  276 


13.7 


338, 192 


16, 341, 407 


1,  894,  688 


11.6  8,355,918 


3,466 
13,344 

1,214 
27,  646 
15, 181 
43,  826 
33, 111 
37,  713 

12,  490 
21,  899 
17,  429 

3,876 

9,357 

34,  780 

13,  610 
12, 048 
17,  505 


14.0 
9.2 
5.2 
17.1 
16.6 
17.9 
23.7 
18.9 
20.0 
16.9 
16.5 
18.8 
11.0 
9.0 
17.6 
14.0 
13.2 


25, 185 
150,  551 

23,  911 
178,  816 

91,  486 
236,  509 
170,  466 
209,  494 

71,  259 
148,  869 
118,  423 

20, 160 

81,  260 
326, 143 

71,  366 

80,  927 
108,  960 


318,  495 


15.1 


2, 113,  785 


12,  362 

1,085 

474 

2,305 

1,167 

437 

315 

1,137 

399 

403 

326 

14,  892 


94, 407 

14,  070 
5,019 
6,850 
1,362 
3,051 
1,177 

17, 105 

1,708 

2,055 

996 

19,  085 


35,  302 


10.4 


166, 885 


748, 970 


).0 


7,  985, 489 


4,566 
19,  422 

2,542 
40,  351 
24,  545 
62,  725 
62,  728 
68,  825 
17,  901 
40,  531 
31,  001 

5,600 
13,  746 
50, 124 
21,  770 
15,  540 
19,  845 


501,  762 


9,837 

1,096 

126 

2,074 

767 

179 

107 

2,180 

81 

306 

86 

17, 135 


33,  974 


1, 145,  718 
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ILLITERACY    IN    1870   AND    1880. 
Table  28. — The  illiteracy  of  ivJiite  adults  in  1880. 


81 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  — 

Vermont ■ 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan , 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Northern  Division . 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

AVest  Virginia 

Kentucky 

K  orth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas    


Southern  Division 


California . . . 

Oregon  

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington. 

Idaho  

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

"Wyoming  . . . 
New  Mexico 


Pacific  Division  . . . 


White  persons  21  years  of 
age  and  upward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


376,  382 

215,  706 
191,  593 
051,  684 
158,  522 
358,  679 
826,  859 

587,  736 
151,  246 

588,  507 
848,  590 
941,  763 
637,  221 
481,  945 
372,  591 
768,  677 

216,  924 
447,  526 


15,222,151 


63,  032 
371,  698 
•  65,  681 
425.  224 
261,  681 
623,  438 
405,  082 
507,  413 
182,  518 
370,  984 
294,  941 

65,  713 
214, 122 
940,  668 
254,  461 
213,172 
534,  783 


5,  794,  611 


424,  636 
81,  826 

34,  952 
125, 131 

23, 125 

35,  614 
16,  023 
60,  681 
24,  311 
74,  629 
12,  327 
54,185 


967,  440 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


16,  234 
10,  694 
12, 872 
81,  671 
18,  611 
23, 339 

182,  050 
37, 348 

174,  286 
92,  616 
48,  291 
77,  076 
45,  798 
99,  356 
27,  645 
35,  815 
7,821 

17.  095' 


1,  008,  618 


6,462 

34, 155 

3,569 

71,  004 

45,  340 

124,  723 

116,  437 

118,  734 

34,  335 

71,  693 

60, 174 

10,  885 

27,  789 

89,  924 

50,  235 

34,  813 

65, 117 


965,  389 


22,  625 
2,904 
1,807 
7,  025 
3,550 
1,011 

510 
5,385 

525 
3,206 

285 
33,  623 


82,  456 


Grand  total .21,  984,  202  |2,  056,  463 


Per 

cent. 


4.3 
5.0 
6.7 
7.8 
11.7 
6.5 
6.4 
6.4 
8.1 
5.8 
5.7 
8.2 
7.2 
6.7 
7.4 
4.7 
3.6 
3.8 


10.3 
9.2 
5.4 
16.7 
17.3 
20.0 
28.7 
23.4 
18.8 
19.3 
20.4 
16.6 
13.0 
9.6 
19.7 
16.3 
12.2 


5.3 
3.5 
5.2 
5.6 

15.4 
2.8 
3.2 
8.9 
2.2 
4.3 
2.3 

62.1 


8.6 


White  males  21  years  of 
age  and  upward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


104,  901 

95,  307 

496,  692 

75,012 

173, 759 

1,  388,  692 
289,  965 

1,  070,  392 
804,  871 
461,  557 
487,  698 
338,  932 
783, 161 
212.  399 
413,  633 
128,  198 
254,  949 


7,  746,  777 


31,  902 
183,  522 

31,  955 
206,  248 
132,  777 
317,  579 
189,  732 
250,  055 

86,  900 
177,  967 
141,461 

34,210 
108,  254 
508, 165 
136, 150 
108,810 
301,  737 


2,867,424   411,900 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


8,420 
5,264 
6,731 

30,  951 
7,157 
9,501 

76,  745 

15,  902 
65,  985 
40,  373 
26,  330 
33,  757 
21,221 
44,  536 
12,  372 

16,  202 
3,836 
7,998 


433,  281 


2,955 
15, 152 

1,350 
31,  474 
19,  055 
54,  956 
44,  420 
46,  948 
13,924 
28,  571 
24,  450 

4,706 
12,  473 
40,  655 
21,  349 
16,  377 
33,  085 


262,  583 
51,  636 
25,633 
92,  088 
18,  046 
24,  251 
11,  669 
32,  078 
19,636 
50,  962 
9,241 
30,  981 


628,  804  41.  478 


12,  615 
1,669 
1,173 
3,627 
2,150 

642 

319 
2,137 

410 
1,678 

160 
14,  898 


11,  343,  000   886,  659 


Per 
cent. 


4.5 
5.0 
7.1 
6.2 
9.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
G.  2 
5.0 
5.7 
6.9 
G.  .3 
5.7 
5.8 
3.9 
3.0 
3.1 


5.6 


9.3 

8.3 
4.2 
15.3 
14.4 
17.3 
23.4 
18.8 
16.0 


White  females  21  years  of 
age  and  upward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


189,  723 
110,805 

96,  286 
554,  992 

83,  510 
184,  920 
,438,167 

297,  771 
,  080,  854 

783,  636 
387,  033 
454,  065 

298,  289 
698,  784 
160, 192 
355,  044 

88,  726 
192,  577 


7, 455, 374 


31,130 
188, 176 

33,  726 
218,  976 
128,  904 
305,  859 
215,  350 
257,  358 

95  618 
193,  017 
153,  480 

31,  503 
105,  868 
432,  503 
118,311 
104,  362 
233,  046 


14.  3     2,  847, 187 


162,  053 
30, 190 

9,319 
33,  043 

5,079 
11,  363 

4,354 
28,  603 

4,675 
23,667 

3,086 
23,  204 


338,  636 


7.  8   10,  641, 197 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


7,814 

5,430 

6,141 

50,  720 

11,454 

13,  838 

105,  305 

21,446 

108,  301 

52,  243 

21,961 

43,  319 

24,  577 

54,  820 

15,273 

19,613 

3,985 

9,097 


575,  337 


3,507 

11.3 

19, 003 

10.1 

2,219 

6.6 

39,  530 

18.1 

26,  285 

20.4 

69,  767 

22.8 

72,  017 

33.4 

71,  786 

27.9 

20,  411 

21.3 

43, 122 

22.  3 

35,  724 

23.3 

6,179 

19.6 

15,  316 

14.5 

49,  269 

11.4 

28,  886 

24.4 

18,436 

17.7 

32,  032 

13.7 

Per 

cent. 


553,  489 


10,  010 
1,235 

634 
3,398 
1,400 

369 

191 
3,248 

115 
1,528 

125 
18.  725 


40,  978 


4.1 
4.9 
6.4 
9.1 

13.7 
7.5 
7.3 
7.2 

10, 
6 
5. 


4.7 


7.7 


19.4 


6.2 
4.1 
6.8 

10.3 

27.6 
3.2 
4.4 

11.4 
2.5 
6.5 
4.1 

80.7 


12.1 


1, 169,  804     11. 0 


10800— c  I  3 6 
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CIRCULARS    OF    INFORMATION    FOR    1884. 


Table  29. — The  illiteracy  of  colored  persons  10  to  14  years  old  in  1870. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri    

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  Division 

California 

Oregon  

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Idaho  

Dtah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division . . 

Grand  total 


Colored  persons  10  to 
14  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


221 

60 
92 

1,222 

451 

968 

5,034 

3,460 

6,965 

7,  653 

2,067 

3,047 

346 

3,191 

173 

627 

92 

2,349 


38,  018 


2,918 
22,  575 

4,807 
69,  376 

2,390 
31,  998 
54, 666 
45,  693 
55.  338 
74, 497 
63, 406 
12,011 
59, 162 
17,  148 
15,  774 
42,  418 
34,  280 


Returned  as 

Tin  able  to 

write. 


No. 


18 

7 

6 

•     62 

47 

133 

747 

875 

851 

2,  394 

595 

711 

54 

660 

72 

70 

33 

674 


Per 

cent. 


8.1 
11.7 
6.5 
5.1 
10.4 
13.7 
14.8 
25.3 
12.2 
31.3 
28.8 
23.3 
15.6 
20.7 
41.6 
11.2 
36.0 
28.7 


8,  009  I  21. 1 


1,785 
13,  645 

2,132 
57,  448 

1,665 
24,  974 
41,125 
31,  635 
40,  814 
64,  621 
47,  023 

7,703 
46,  741 
10,  500 
10, 342 
33,  426 
27,717 


457   463,296 


2,262 

117 

42 

60 

7 

132 
33 
53 
24 

162 
11 

350 


3,253 


369 

31 

2 

28 

3 

19 

28 

16 

12 

139 

4 

295 


946 


649,  728   472,  251 


61.2 
60.5 
44.4 
82.8 
69.6 
78.0 
75.2 
69.2 
73.8 
86.8 
74.2 
64.1 
79.0 
61.2 
65.6 
78.8 
80.9 


76.1 


Colored  males  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  both  in- 
clusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


135 

36 

52 

595 

225 

473 

2,454 

1,779 

3,348 

3,925 

1,041 

1,546 

184 

1,586 

92 

305 

41 

1,157 


18,  974 


1,501 
11,494 

2,233 
35,  324 

1,217 

16,  281 
28,  251 
23, 188 
28.  354 
38,161 
32,  502 

6,352 

30,  236 

8,661 

8,172 

21,  455 

17,  616 


310,  998 


16.4 
26.5 
4.8 
46.7 
42.9 
14.4 
84.8 
30.2 
50.0 
85.8 
36.5 
84.3 


1,639 
80 
33 


65 
29 
35 
14 
84 
3 
174 


29.1 


2,188 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


14 

4 

3 

32 

26 

69 

375 

432 

401 

1,276 

292 

356 

36 

335 

38 

32 

20 

350 


4,' 


925 
7,143 

972 
29,  728 

861 
12,  896 
21,  398 

16,  409 
20,894 
33,  366 
24,  396 

4,190 

24, 108 

5,366 

5,358 

17,  020 
14,  342 


239,  372 


264 
18 

2 
13 

1 
10 
28 
13 

7 
65 

1 
145 


567 


72.7   332,160  244,030 


Per 
cent. 


10.4 
11.1 

5.8 
5.6 
11.1 
14.6 
15.3 
24.3 
12.0 
32.5 
28.0 
23.0 
19.6 
21.1 
41.3 
10.5 
48.8 
30.2 


21.6 


61.6 
62.1 
43.5 
81.3 

70.7 
79.2 
75.7 
70.8 
73.3 
87.4 
75.1 
65.  1 
79.7 
62.0 
65.6 
79.8 
81.4 


77.0 


16.1 
22.5 
6.1 
44.8 
33.3 
15.4 
96.6 
37.4 
50.0 
77.4 
33.3 
83.3 


25.9 


73.5 


Colored  females  10  to 
14  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


24 

40 

627 

226 

495 

2,580 

1,681 

3,617 

3,728 

1,026 

1,501 

162 

1,605 

81 

322 

51 

1,192 


19,044 


1,417 
11,081 

2,574 
34,  052 

1, 173 

15,  717 
26,415 
22,  505 
26,  984 
36,  336 
30, 904 

5,059 

28,  926 

8,487 

7,602 

20,  963 

16,  C64 


297,  459 


623 


31 

4 

67 

4 

18 

10 

78 

8 

176 


1,065 
^177568" 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


21 

64 

372 

443 

450 

1,118 

303 

355 

18 

325 

34 

38 

13 

324 


3,918 


860 

6,502 

1,160 

27,  720 

804 

12,  078 
19, 727 

15,  226 
19,  920 
31,  255 
22,  627 

3,  513 

22,  633 

5,134 

4,984 

16,  406 

13,  375 


223,  924 


105 

13 

0 

15 

2 

9 

0 

3 

5 

74 

3 

150 


379 


228,221 


Per 
cent. 


4.7 
12.3 
7.5 

4.8 
9.3 

12.9 
14.4 
26.4 
12.4 
30.0 
29.5 
23.7 
11.1 
20.2 
42.0 
11.8 
25.5 
27.2 


20.6 


60.7 
58.7 
45.5 
81.1 
68.5 
76.8 
74.7 
67.7 
73.8 
86.0 
73.2 
62.1 
78.2 
60.5 
65.6 
78.3 
80.3 


75.3 


17.0 
35.1 


48.4 
50.0 
13.4 


35.3 


71.7 
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Table  30. — The  illiteracy  of  colored  persons  10  to  14  years  old  in  1880. 


States  and  Territories. 


Colored  persons  10  to 
14  years  of  age,  both, 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

uuable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


Colored  males  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  both  in- 
clusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Colored  females  10  to 
14  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


Maine 

Now  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Ohio  .' 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Northern  Division . 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Sou  t  h  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Southern  Division. 


California . . . 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado    . . . 

Arizona 

Washington. 

Idaho  

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming  ... 
New  Mexico 


Pacific  Division 
Grand  total  . . 


190 
64 

134 
1,504 

531 
1,006 
5,464 
3,855 
8,094 
9,164 
2,454 
4,469 

710 
5,203 

396 
1, 121 

252 
5,625 

50,  236 


27 

4 

12 

31 

49 

64 

528 

686 

,155 

925 

439 

699 

152 

,389 

127 

123 

40 

,638 


14.2 
6.3 
9.0 
2.1 
9.2 
6.4 
9.7 
17.8 
14.3 
10.1 
17.9 
15.6 
21.4 
26.7 
32.1 
11.0 
15.9 
29.1 


28 
71 

765 

258 

481 

2,678 

1,921 

3,962 

4,648 

1,231 

2,223 

378 

2,651 

197 

584 

119 

2,883 


18 

25 

31 

273 

361 

600 

489 

244 

352 

87- 

736 

73 

58 

17 


11.5 

10.7 

8.5 

2.4 

9.7 

6.4 

10.2 

18.8 

15.1 

10.5 

19.8 

15.8 

23.0 

27.8 

37.1 

9.9 

14  3 

30.5 


94 

?6 

63 

739 

273 

525 

2,786 

1,934 

4,132 

4,516 

1,223 

2,  246 

332 

2,552 

199 

537 

133 

2,742 


16 

1 

6 

13 

24 

33 

255 

325 

555 

436 

195 

347 

65 

653 

54 

65 

23 

749 


17.0 
2.8 
9.5 
1.8 
8.8 
6.3 
9.2 
16.8 
13.4 
9.7 
15.9 
15.4 
19.6 
25.6 
27.1 
12  1 
17.3 
27.3 


088 


16.1 


25, 174 


4,273 


16.9 


25,  062 


3,815 


15.2 


3,075 

24,  603 
5,735 

83, 209 
3,195 
34,  068 
68,  493 
52,  817 

76,  981 
94,  522 

77,  036 
15,  947 
84,  238 
18,  030 

25,  815 
57,  914 
52,  055 


777, 733 


541,  410 


2,875 
367 
322 
181 
457 
662 
45 
123 
268 
203 
27 

1,156 


834,  655 


1,453 

11,  086 

853 

53,  843 

1,  324 
21,  370 
51,  889 
35, 419 
57,  072 
73,  930 

57,  905 
10,  676 

58,  806 
7,823 

18,  658 
41,919 
37,  384 


47.3 
45.1 
14.9 
64.7 
41.4 
62.7 
75.8 
67.1 
74.1 
78.2 
75.2 
66.9 
69.8 
43.4 
72.3 
72.4 
71.8 


1,  572 

12,  289 

2,717 

42,  204 
1,691 

17,  255 
34,  775 
26,  617 
39,  323 
48,496 
39,  626 
8,085 

43,  231 
9,101 

13, 230 
29,  586 
26,  259 


754 
5.693 

430 
28, 109 

727 
11,  326 
26,  676 
18,  280 

29,  314 
38,  222 
30, 153 

5,425 

30,  366 
4,169 
9,605 

21,603 
19, 165 


48.0 
46.3 
15.8 
66.6 
43.0 
65.6 
76.7 
68.7 
74.5 
78.8 
76.1 
67.1 
70.2 
45.8 
72.6 
73.0 
73.0 


1,503 
12,  314 

3,018 
41,005 

1,504 
16,  813 
33,  7.18 
26,  200 
37,  658 
46,  026 
37,410 

7,862 
41,  007 

8,929 
12,  585 
28,  328 
25,  796 


5,393 
423 
25,  734 
597 
10, 044 
25,  213 
17, 139 
27,  758 
35,  708 

27,  752 
5,251 

28,  440 
3,654 
9,053 

20,  316 
18,  219 


46.5 
43.8 
14.0 
62.8 
39.7 
59.7 
74.8 
65.4 
73.7 
77.6 
74.2 
66.8 
69.4 
40.9 
71.9 
71.7 
70.6 


6   396,057 


280,  017 


70.7 


381,676  261,393 


1,199 
142 
148 

20 
149 
247 

14 

58 
138 
103 

10 
1,045 


3,273 
552,  771 


41.7 
38.7 
46.0 
11.0 
32.6 
37.3 
31.1 
47.2 
51.5 
50.7 
37.0 
90.4 


48.8 


229 

187 

89 

238 

365 

28 

60 

144 

94 

15 

591 


613 
94 
79 
13 
66 

135 


525 


3,  678  I  1,  707 
424,  909~  285799T 


37.4 
41.0 
42.2 
14.6 
27.7 
37.0 
28.6 
55.0 
59.7 
52.1 
40.0 
88.8 


,237 
138 
135 

92 
219 
297 

17 

63 
124 
109 

12 
565 


3,008 


586 

48 

69 

7 

83 

112 

6 

25 

52 

54 

4 

520 


47.4 
34.8 
51.1 
7.6 
37.9 
37.7 
35.3 
39.7 
41.9 
49.5 
33.3 
92.0 


1,566 


52.0 


409,  746  266,  774  I  65. 1 
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84  CIRCULARS    OF    INFORMATION    FOR    1884. 

Table  31. — The  illiteracy  of  colored  persons  15  to  20  years  old  in  1870. 


[Columns  marked  with  an  "  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

"Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia * 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  Division. 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

"Washington 

Idaho 

Utah 

Montana , 

Dakota 

"Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division . . 

Grand  total 


Colored  persons  15  to 
20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


347 

121 

175 

2,014 

672 

1,377 

7,059 

4,121 

8,836 

8,836 

2,315 

3,436 

511 

3,891 

221 

842 

132 

2,344 


47, 250 


3,171 
23,  229 

5,831 
66,  810 

2,448 
30,  749 

55,  384 
45,344 

56,  378 
73,  516 
62,  952 
12,  340 
59,  056 

16,  758 

17,  086 
43, 604 
32,  577 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


32 

18 

29 

228 

115 

217 

1,  225 

1,  033 

1,815 

2,774 

650 

1,212 

79 

1,239 

66 

146 

41 

978 


11,  897 


2,065 
15,  353 

3,355 
57,  228 

1,704 
24,  935 

44,  957 
35, 135 

45,  612 
66, 110 
54,  537 
10,  333 
50, 163 
11, 544 
12,  520 
35,  666 
28, 142 


607,233  |499,359 


546 
495 
479 
119 
8 
278 
372 
182 
146 
194 
87 
367 


12,  273 
666,  756 


1,025 
73 
26 


110 

315 
74 
41 

139 
26 

315 


2,218 
513,  474 


Per 

cent. 


9.2 
14.9 
16.6 
11.3 
17.1 
15.8 
17.3 


25 

20. 

30 

2b 

3.'> 

15 

31.8 

29.9 

17.3 

31.1 

41.7 


25.2 


89.9 
86.6 
83.7 
84.9 
68.9 
73.3 
81.8 
86.4 


82.2 


10.7 
14.5 
5.4 
57.1 
75.0 
39.6 
84.7 
40.7 
28.1 
71.7 
29.9 
85.8 


18.1 
77.0 


Colored  males  15  to  20 
years  of  age,  both  in- 
clusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


197 

76 

93 

882 

318 

635 

3,331 

1,996 

3,927 

4,282 

1,125 

1,656 

283 

1,955 

131 

454 

58 

1,089 


22,  488 


1,635 
10,  779 

2,112 
30,  067 

1,210 
14,  706 
26,  212 
20,  996 
25,  531 
34,  922 
29,  239 

5,857 
27, 461 

7,844 

8,044 
19,  435 
14,  987 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


18 

10 

17 

79 

64 

85 

599 

482 

719 

1,375 

321 

553 

43 

620 

43 

71 

18 


5,576 


1,054 

7,075 

1,117 

26,  170 

844 

12, 158 

21,404 

16,  300 

20,  331 

31,  295 

25,618 

4,957 

23,  252 

5,357 

5,865 

15,  906 

13,  086 


281,037   231,789 


760 
438 
362 
61 
4 
115 
348 
132 


68 
138 


9,611 


313, 136 


647 
51 
22 
31 
2 
18 

298 
60 
19 
61 
20 

117 


1,346 


238,  711 


Per 

ceut. 


9.1 

13.2 
18.3 
9.0 
20.1 
13.4 
18.0 
24.1 
18.3 
32.1 
28.5 
33.4 
15.2 
31.7 
32.8 
15.6 
31.1 
42.1 


Colored  females  15  to  20 
years  of  age,  both  in- 
clusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


24. 


64.5 
65.6 

52.7 
87.0 
69.8 
82.7 
81.7 
77.6 
79.6 
89.6 
87.6 
84.6 
84.7 
68.3 
72.9 
81.8 
87.3 


82.5 


8.4 

11.6 

6.1 

50.8 
50.0 
15.7 
85.7 
45.5 
19.8 
68.5 
29.4 
84.8 


14.0 


76.2 


150 

45 

82 

1,132 

354 

742 

3,728 

2,125 

4,909 

4,554 

1,190 

1,780 

228 

1,936 

90 

388 

74 

1,255 


24,  762 


1,536 
12, 450 

3,719 
36,  743 

1,238 

16,  043 
29, 172 
24,  348 
30,  847 
38,  594 
33,  713 

6,483 

31,595 

8,914 

9,042 

24, 169 

17,  590 


326,196   267,579 


Returaed  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


14 
8 

12 
149 

51 
132 
626 
551 
1,096 
1,399 
329 
659 

36 
619 

23 

75 

23 
519 


6,321 


1,011 

8,278 

2,238 

31,  058 

860 

12,  777 

23,  553 

18,  835 

25,  281 
34,  815 
28,  919 

5,376 

26,  Jill 
6,187 
6,  655 

19,  760 
35,056 


1,786 
57 

117 
58 
4 

163 
24 
50 
50 

105 
19 

229 


2,662 


353,  620 


378 
22 

4 
37 

4 
92 
17 
14 
22 
78 

6 
198 


872 


274,  763 


Per 

cent. 


9  3 

17.8 
14.6 
13.1 
14.4 
17.8 
16.8 
25. » 
22.3 
30.7 
27.7 
36.5 
15.8 
32.0 
25.5 
19.3 
31.1 
41.4 


25.6 


65.8 
66.5 
60.2 
84.  5 
69.5 
79.6 
80.7 
77.4 
82.0 
90.2 
85.8 
82.9 
85.2 
69.4 
73.6 
81.3 
85.6 

82.0 


21.2 
38.6 
3.4 
63.8 
100.0 
56.4 
70.8 
28.0 
44.0 
74.  3 
31.6 
86.5 

32.8 


78. 
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States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  — 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  Division. 

California " 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Idaho 

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division. . . 
Grand  total 


Colored  persons  15  to 
20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


230 
82 

132 
1,886 

551 
1,278 
7,013 
4,430 
9,691 
9,735 
2,909 
4,837 

712 
5,307 

453 
1,  229 

283 
5,236 


55,  994 


3,512 

26,  568 

6,523 

77,  629 
3,352 

35,  806 
67,  003 

51,  730 
73,  640 
91,  920 
75,  947 
15,  669 

78,  415 
20, 042 
23,  466 

52,  072 
48, 141 


751,  435 


13,  763 

2,065 

1,096 

441 

756 

1,236 

191 

237 

354 

213 

134 

1,402 


21, 


829,  317 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


50 

9 

15 

70 

61 

100 

763 

670 

1,327 

1,279 

594 

858 

192 

1,185 

144 

191 

66 

1,452 


9,026 


1,680 
12, 729 

1,490 
47,  477 

1,276 
21,  787 
45,902 
32, 137 
52,  936 
70,  234 
56,  897 

9,991 
52,  825 

8,064 
16,  371 
38, 721 
33,  309 


503,  826 


7,355 


520,  207 


Per 

cent. 


21.7 
11.0 
11.4 

3.7 
11.1 

7.8 
10.9 
15.1 
13.7 
13.1 
20.4 
17.7 
27.0 
22.3 
31.8 
15.5 
23.3 
27.7 


16.1 


47.8 
47.9 
22.8 
61.2 
38.1 
60.8 
68.5 
62.1 
71.9 
76.4 
74.9 
63.8 
67.4 
40.2 
69.8 
74.4 
69.2 


67.0 


29.4 
26.7 
33.6 
18.8 
31.2 
26.6 
19.4 
47.7 
45.5 
48.4 
20.9 
93.1 


Colored  males  15  to  20 
years  of  age,  both  in- 
clusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


117 

37 

60 

847 

246 

641 

3,083 

2,075 

4,162 

4,639 

1,370 

2,274 

359 

2,  559 

222 

651 

124 

2,490 


25,  956 


1.819 
12,  423 

2,490 
37,  024 

1,728 
17,  250 
32,  678 
24,  930 
34, 465 
43, 709 

35,  928 
7,  032 

36,  502 
9,561 

11, 143 
23,  536 
22,  572 


354,  790 


11,  764 
1,893 
825 
271 
539 
928 
182 
157 
225 
103 
108 
736 


33.6 


62.7 


17, 731 


398,  477 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


18 

6 

10 

37 

32 

45 

367 

292 

525 

691 

298 

411 

106 

598 

76 

112 

27 

728 


4,379 


6,155 
519 
23,  629 
666 
11,  092 
22, 174 
15,  808 
24, 105 
33, 185 
26,  673 

4,392 
24, 167 

4,077 

7,596 
17,476 
15,  635 


!38,  212 


2,860 

481 

236 

58 

136 

191 

30 

60 

83 

52 

23 

667 


4,877 


247,  468 


Per 

cent. 


15. 
16. 
16. 

4. 
13. 

7. 
11.9 
14.1 
12.6 
14.9 
21.8 
18.1 
29.5 
23.4 
34.2 
17.2 
21.8 
29.2 


16.5 


47.4 
49.5 
20.8 
63.8 
38.5 
64.3 
67.9 
63.4 
69.9 
75.9 
74.2 
62.5 
66.2 
42.6 
68.2 
74.3 


69.6 


24.3 
25.4 
28.6 
21.4 
25.2 
20.6 
16.5 
38.2 
36.9 
50.5 
21.3 
90.6 


27.5 


62.1 


Colored  females  15  to  20* 
years  of  age,  both  in- 
clusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


113 
45 

72 

1,039 

305 

637 

3,930 

2,355 

5,529 

5,096 

1,539 

2,563 

353 

2,748 

231 

578 

159 

2,746 


30,  038 


1,693 
14, 145 
4,033 

40,  605 
1,624 

18, 556 
34,  325 
26,  800 
39, 175 
48,  211 
40, 019 
8,637 

41,  913 
10,  481 
12,  323 
28,  536 
25,  569 


396,  645 


172 
271 
170 
217 
308 


129 

110 

26 


4,157 


430,  840 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


32 
3 

5 

33 

29 

55 

396 

378 

802 

588 

296 

447 

86 

587 

68 

79 

39 

724 


4,647 


817 
6,574 

971 
23,  848 

610 
10,695 
23,  728 

16,  329 
28,  831 
37,  049 
30,224 

5,599 

28, 658 

3,987 

8,775 

21,  245 

17,  674 


265,  614 


181 
70 

132 
25 

100 

138 

7 

53 

78 

51 

5 

638 


2,478 


272,  739 


Per 
cent. 


28.3 

6.7 

6.9 

3.2 

9.5 

8.6 

10.1 

16.1 

14.5 

11.5 

19.2 

17.4 

24.4 

21.4 

29.4 

13.7 

24.5 

26.4 


15.4 


48.3 
46.5 
24.1 
58.7 
37.6 
57.6 
69.1 
60.9 
73.6 
76.8 
75.5 
64.8 
68.4 
38.0 
71.2 
74.4 
69.1 


59.1 
40.7 
48.7 
14.7 
46.1 
44.8 
77.8 
66.2 
60.5 
46.4 
19.2 
95.8 


63.3 
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CIRCULARS    OF    INFORMATION    FOR    1884. 


Table  33. — The  illiteracy  of  colored  adults  in  1870. 
[Columns  marked  with  an  *  were  computed  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Colored  persons  of  21 
years  of  age  and  up- 
ward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Colored  males  of  21 
years  of  age  and  up- 
ward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Colored  females  of  21 
years  of  age  and  up- 
ward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


|  Per 
cent. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  Division. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky  

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas  .^ 

Southern  Division. . 


California 

Oregon 

Nevada ...  ... 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Idaho 

Utah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division  . . . 

Grand  total 


1,151 

341 

491 

8,440 

3,149 

5,747 

30,  668 

16, 134 

35,  664 

30,  391 

7,858 

11,  661 

1,666 

14,  349 

756 

2,792 

479 

8,091 


128 

70 

87 

1,876 

728 

1,353 

8,875 

6,393 

13, 232 

15,  621 

3,233 

6,440 

463 

8,061 

334 

1,310 

157 

5,920 


11.1 
20.5 
17.7 
22.2 
23.1 
23.5 
29.0 
39.0 
37.1 
51.4 
41.1 
55.2 
27.8 
56.2 
44.2 
46.9 
32.8 
73.2 


179,  828 


10, 481 

81,  904 

23, 195 

226, 438 

8,067 

93,  736 

162,  447 

134,  445 

178,  253 

225, 198 

202,  477 

38,  397 

186,  856 

49,  487 

52,  389 

176,  337 

103, 108 


74,  281 


7,970 

59,  709 

18,  356 

207,  679 

6,628 

81, 190 

145,  211 

119,  200 

148,786 

212,  923 

189,  393 

34,  863 

168,  378 

38,  604 

46,  382 

156,  317 

94,  949 


41.3 


1,  953,  215 


1,  736.  538 


46, 143 

3,227 

2,959 

351 

52 

1,051 

3,945 

452 

2,075 

518 

252 

523 


4,164 
912 
191 
163 
15 
355 

2,559 
176 
222 
371 
91 
470 


61,  548 


9,689 


2, 194,  591 


1,  820,  508 


76.0 
72.9 
79.1 
91.3 
82.2 


83.5 
94.1 
93.5 
90.8 
90.1 
78.0 
88.5 
88.6 
92.1 


88.9 


9.0 
28.3 

6.5 
46.4 
28.8 
33.8 
64.9 
38.9 
10.6 
71.8 
36.1 


15.7 


83.0 


629 

182 

284 

4,126 

1,440 

2,756 

14,737 

7,879 

17,  093 

15,  649 

4,226 

6,161 

897 

7,706 

395 

1,556 

298 

4,191 


47 

826 

296 

634 

3,952 

2,882 

5,760 

7,535 

1,532 

3,212 

244 

3,974 

154 

635 

96 

2,900 


11.0 
20.9 
16.5 
20.0 
20.6 
23.0 
26.8 
36.6 
33.7 
48.1 
36.2 
52.1 
27.2 
51.6 
39.0 
40.8 
32.2 
69.2 


522 

159 

207 

4,314 

1,709 

2,991 

15,  931 

8,255 

18,  571 

14,  742 

3,632 

5,500 

769 

6,643 

361 

1,236 

181 

3,900 


59 

11.3 

32 

20.1 

40 

19.3 

1,050 

24.3 

432 

25.3 

719 

24.0 

4,923 

30.9 

3,511 

42.5 

7,472 

40.2 

8,086 

54.9 

1,701 

46.8 

3, 228 

58.7 

219 

28.5 

4,087 

61.5 

180 

49.9 

675 

54.6 

61 

33.7 

3,020 

77.4 

90,  205 


34,  786 


38.6 


89,  623 


495     44.1 


5,224 
39, 123 
10, 151 

107,  742 
3,972 
44,  338 
78,  278 
64,144 
85,  505 

107,  975 
97,841 
18,  844 
90,  191 
23,  892 
26,  888 
87, 121 
51,  704 


3,765 
27, 125 

7,599 
97,946 

3,186 
37,  895 
68,  805 
55,  944 
70,  841 
100,  556 
91, 033 
16,  811 
80,  927 
18,  008 
23,  685 
76,  772 
47,  314 


72.1 
69.3 
74.9 
90.9 
80.2 
85.5 
87.9 
87.2 
82.9 
93.1 
93.0 
89.2 
89.7 
74.1 
88.1 
88.1 
91.5 


5,257 

42,  781 

13,  044 

118,  696 

4,095 

49,  398 

84. 169 

70, 301 

92,  748 

117,  223 

104,  636 

19,  553 

96,  665 

25,  595 

25,  501 

89,  216 

51,404 


4,205 

32,  584 

10,  757 

109,  733 

3,442 

43, 295 

76,  406 
63,  256 

77,  945 
112,367 

98, 360 
18,  052 
87, 451 
20,  596 
22,  697 
79,  545 
47,  635 


942,  933 


828,  212 


87.8   1,010,282   908,326     89.9 


80.0 
76.2 
82.5 
92.4 
84.1 
87.6 
90.8 
89.8 
84.0 
95.9 
94.0 
92.3 
90.5 
80.5 
89.0 
89.2 
92.7 


40,  862 

2,  976 

2,675 

211 

42 

510 

3,819 

388 

1,879 

228 

199 

156 


2,899 

800 

176 

70 

10 

85 

2,481 

159 

150 

153 

57 

139 


7.1 
26.8 

6.6 
33.2 
23.8 
14.7 
65.0 
41.0 

8.0 
67.1 
28.6 
89.1 


53,  945       7, 179 

l7087,  083    870,177 


5,281 

1,265 

251 

112 

284 

15 

140 

93 

10 

5 

541 

270 

126 

78 

64 

17 

196 

72 

290 

218 

53 

34 

367 

331 

7,603 

2,510 

L  107,  508 

950.  331 

24.0 

44.6 

5.3 

66.4 
50.0 
49.9 
61.9 
26.6 
36.7 
75.2 
64.1 
90.2 

33.1 

"8578 
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ILLITERACY    IN    1870   AND    1880. 
Table  34. — The  illiteracy  of  colored  adults  in  1880. 
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States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio..' 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Northern  ?bi  vision . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas  

Louisiana 

Texas 

Southern  Division. 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada    

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Idaho 

Utah    

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Pacific  Division  . . . 

Grand  total 


Colored  persons  of  21 
years  of  age  and  up- 
ward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


1,238 

448 

541 

12,  020 

4,221 

7,  239 

41,348 

21,  921 

48,  809 

40,  940 

11,417 

19,  834 
2,857 

24,  327 
1,945 
5,  228 
1,424 

20,  315 


266,  138 


12,658 
100, 107 

32,  777 
267,  612 

11,899 
120,  349 
215,  649 
166,  839 
244,  129 
293,421 
246,  075 

53,  897 
262,744 

66,321 

88,  690 
218,  107 
155,  069 


2,  556,  403 


75, 189 
8,651 
6,653 
2,142 
3,075 
4,553 
3,  288 
958 
2,381 
1,085 
1,078 
5.641 


114,694 


2,  937,  235 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


335 

81 

129 

2,  221 

1,139 

1,497 

10,  134 

7,  844 

15,  551 

14,  152 

3,758 

8,806 

981 

10,  397 
769 

1,958 
496 

11,  498 


91,  746 


7,  935 

66,  357 

19,  447 

214, 340 

7,  539 

90,  738 

174, 152 

126,  939 

200,  063 

247,  318 

206,  878 

39,  753 
208, 122 

40,  357 
68,444 

178, 789 
121,  827 


2,  018,  998 


22, 100 

2,  387 

1,638 

405 

633 

1,884 

943 

518 

777 

458 

144 

5,209 


37, 156 


2, 147,  900 


Per 

cent. 


27.1 
18.1 
23.8 
18.5 
27.0 
20.7 
24.5 
35.8 
31.8 
34.6 
32.9 
44.4 
34.3 
42.7 
39.5 
37.5 
34.8 
56.6 


31. 


62.7 
66.3 
59.3 
80.1 
63.4 
75.4 
80.8 
76.1 
81.9 
84.3 
84.1 
73.8 
79.2 
60.9 
77.2 
82.0 
78.6 


78.9 


29.4 
27.6 
24.6 
21.7 
20.6 
41.4 
28.7 
54.1 
32.6 
42.2 
13.4 
92.3 


33.2 


73.1 


Colored  males  of  21 
years  of  age  and  up- 
ward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


664 
237 
314 

5,  956 

1,886 

3,  5: -2 

20,  059 

10,  670 

23,  892 

21,706 

6,130 

10,  739 

1,550 

13,  686 

1,086 

3,025 

844 

10,  765 


136,  741 


48,  584 

13,  918 

128. 257 

M84 

58,  642 
105,  018 

80,  250 
118,889 
143,  471 
118,  423 

27,  489 
130,  278 

33,  042 

46,  827 
107,  977 

78,  639 


1,  252,  484 


7,993 
5,622 
1,520 

2,  352 
3,419 

3,  126 
695 

1,908 
641 
939 

3.  095 


J,  119 


1,  487,  344 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


144 
42 
82 

941 

467 

696 
4,521 
3,560 
6,845 
7,041 
1,852 
4,345 

474 
5,271 

364 
1,009 

256 
5,623 


43,  533 


3,787 
30,  873 

7,520 
100,210 

3,830 
43, 177 
80,  282 
58, 601 
93,  010 
116,516 
96,  408 
19,110 
99,  068 
19,  028 
34,  300 
86,  555 
59,  669 


951,  944 


857 
005 
194 
289 
422 
126 
869 
356 
483 
210 
84 
779 


26,  674 


1,  022, 151 


Per 
cent. 


21.7 

17.7 

26.1 

15.8 

24.8 

19.7 

22.5 

33.4 

28.6 

32.4 

30.2 

40. 

30. 


59.2 
63.5 
54.0 
78.1 
60.0 
73.6 
76.4 
73.0 
78.2 
81.2 
81.4 
69.5 
76.0 
57.6 
73.2 
80.2 
75.9 


76.0 


25.2 
25.1 
21.2 
19  0 
17.9 
32.9 
27.8 
51.2 
25.3 
32.8 


27.3 
"68/7" 


Colored  females  of  21 
years  of  age  and  up- 
ward. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


No. 


574 

211 

227 

6,070 

2,335 

3,707 

21,289 

11,251 

24,  977 

19,  234 

5,287 

9,  095 

1,307 

10,  641 

859 

2,203 

580 

9,550 


129,  397 


6,262 
51,523 
18,  859 

139, 355 

5,515 

61,707 

110,  631 
80,  589 

125,  240 

149,  950 

127, 652 
26,  408 

132,466 
33,  279 
41,863 

110, 190 
76,  430 


I,  303,  919 


8,380 
658 

1,031 
622 
723 

1,134 
162 
263 
473 
444 
139 

2,546 


16,  575 


1,  449,  891 


Returned  as 

unable  to 

write. 


No. 


191 

39 

47 

1,280 

672 

801 

5,613 

4,284 

8,706 

7,111 

1,906 

4,461 

507 

5,126 

405 

949 

240 

5,875 


213 


4,148 

35,  484 

11,  927 

114, 130 

3,  709 

47,  561 

93,  870 

68,  338 

107, 053 

130,  802 

110,470 

20,  643 

109,  054 

21,329 

34,144 

92,  234 

62, 158 


1,  067,  054 


5,243 
382 
444 
176 
211 
758 
74 
162 
294 
248 
60 

2,430 


Per 

cent. 


33.3 
18.5 
20.7 
21.1 
28.8 
21.6 
26.4 
38.1 
34.9 
37.0 
36. 1 
49.0 
38.8 
48.2 
47.1 
43.1 
41.4 
61.5 


38.0 


66.2 
68.9 
63.2 
81.9 
67.3 
77.1 
84.8 
78.9 
85.5 
87.2 
86.5 
78.2 
82.3 
64.1 
81.6 
83.7 
81.3 


81.8 


62.6 
58.1 
43.1 
28.3 
29.2 
66.8 
45.7 
61.6 
62.2 
55.9 
43.2 
95.4 


62.6 
7776 
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APPENDIX. 


NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  enforce  the  lessons  suggested 
by  figures  so  fundamental  in  their  relations  to  the  future  of  our  liberties;  but,  as  illus- 
trating some  of  their  bearings,  the  following  extracts  are  appended  from  addresses  by 
Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  ll.  d.,  the  very  able,  judicious,  and  efficient  general  agent  of  the 
Peabody  education  fund. 

The  first  address,  entitled  "National  peril  and  remedy,"  was  delivered  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  September,  1883,  before  the  Inter-State  Educational  Convention.  Dr. 
Curry  spoke  as  follows : 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  that  this  Inter-State  Educational  Convention  meets  not 
very  far  from  the  centre  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  It  must  be  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  all  here  assembled  that  influences  for  good  may  be  set  in  motion  which 
shall  spread  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Union. 

Another  auspicious  circumstance  is  that  we  meet  in  Kentucky.  In  1811  Stein,  the 
great  German  statesman,  the  forerunner  of  Bismarck,  said,  while  meditating  a  plan 
of  emigration  to  America :  "  To  enjoy  rest  and  independence  it  would  be  best  to  settle 
in  America,  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee ;  there  one  would  find  a  splendid  climate  and 
soil,  glorious  rivers,  and  rest  and  security  for  a  century  —  not  to  mention  a  multitude 
of  Germans.  The  capital  of  Kentucky  is  called  Frankfurt."  Seventy- two  years  ago 
the  great  German,  with  his  prescience,  did  not  dream  of  what  our  eyes  see  to-day. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  America  would  have  presented  other  attractions 
than  gifts  of  nature  and  furnished  themes  for  profounder  contemplation  in  her  rapid 
growth  of  population,  increasing  12,000,000  in  ten  years;  in  her  enormous  productive 
industries;  in  her  fabulous  applications  of  science;  in  her  startling  powers  of  recu- 
peration; in  her  complex  governments;  in  her  vast  and  unparalleled  agencies  for 
education.  For  crushed  and  Bonaparte-ridden  Germany  he  saw  clearly  that  the  only 
hope  was  education.  Frederick  William,  after  the  bitter  humiliation  Prussia  suf- 
fered, said:  "Though  territory,  power,  and  prestige  be  lost,  they  can  be  regained  by 
acquiring  intellectual  and  moral  power,"  and  the  general  education  subsequently 
secured  to  the  people  reversed,  in  the  wars  against  Austria  and  France,  the  abasement 
of  the  Napoleonic  period.  It  is  the  prime  business  and  duty  of  each  generation  to 
educate  the  next.  No  legislation  in  the  United  States  is  more  important  than  that 
which  pertains  to  the  universal  education  of  our  citizens.  In  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  Wilson,  the  most  learned  civilian  of  the  body,  said:  "Prop- 
erty is  not  the  sole  nor  primary  end  of  government  and  of  society ;  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind  is  the  most  noble  object."  President  Garfield  said:  "Next  in 
importance  to  freedom  and  justice  is  popular  education,  without  which  neither  justice 
nor  freedom  can  be  permanently  maintained." 

This  convention  emphasizes  the  importance  of  education  by  giving  especial  prom- 
inence to  the  subject  of  aid  from  the  General  Government.  Federal  aid  is  reducible 
to  a  few  very  simple  propositions,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  illustration 
and  argument : 

(1)  The  basis  of  free  institutions  is  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  citizen. 
This  foundation  is  not  simply  indispensable  to  good  government,  but  to  the  perma- 
nence and  success  of  our  Republic.     Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  said:  "In 
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proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened."  Madison  said:  "It  is  universally 
admitted  that  a  well  instructed  people  alone  can  be  permanently  a  free  people."  All 
our  wisest  patriots  confirm  the  declarations  of  these  two  men,  who  were  most  influen- 
tial in  bringing  about  the  Union  and  framing  the  Constitution.  The  "democratic 
ideal  is  that  the  many  shall  govern  themselves."  Self  government  by  the  many  is 
impossible,  if  the  many  be  ignorant.  They  become  dupes  and  slaves  of  the  crafty 
few.  The  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least.  The  good 'and  enlightened 
are  a  law  unto  themselve's.  "  The  maximum  of  education,"  says  a  profound  thinker 
in  Georgia,  "  is  the  minimum  of  government."  The  minimum  of  education  is  the 
maximum  of  restraint,  interference,  coercion.  In  a  popular  government  an  educated 
people  is  the  best  constitution.  The  more  universally  the  people  are  educated,  the 
greater  the  liberty  which  can  be  allowed.  " The  world  is  governed  too  much"  is  an 
old  adage.  The  best  limitation  of  government  is  right  education.  It  secures  a  better 
selection  of  rulers,  better  watchfulness  of  agents,  and  is  the  best  check  on  oppres- 
sion, on  corruption,  on  unwise  and  class  legislation.  Ignorance  and  despotism  are 
always  in  partnership. 

General  intelligence  reduces  the  need  of  harsh  and  external  government;  makes 
protection  of  person  and  property  easier,  surer,  and  more  economical ;  gives  readier 
mastery  over  narrowness  and  prejudice,  the  fruitful  source  of  so  much  legislative 
wrong ;  and  substitutes  the  teacher  for  the  sheriff,  the  workshop  for  the  poorhouse, 
the  school-house  for  the  prison.  "  For  every  pound  that  you  save  in  education,"  said 
Macaulay,  "  you  will  spend  five  in  prosecutions,  in  prisons,  in  penal  settlements." 

(2)  Universal  education,  even  approximately,  is  impossible  except  through  govern- 
mental direction  aud  public  revenues.  "  The  best  educated  communities  on  the  globe 
are  those  where  governmental  direction,  in  matters  of  education,  is  most  constant 
and  careful."  There  is  no  instance  of  an  unenlightened  people  becoming  cultured  by 
spontaneous  efforts  or  of  general  education  through  private  or  denominational  agen- 
cies. Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria  show  the  inadequacy  or  insufficiency  of  parochial  or 
sectarian  schools.  Prior  to  the  war  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  South  was  greater 
per  capita  (slaves  being  excluded  from  the  enumeration)  and  pauperism  was  less  than 
in  any  country  in  the  world.  Flourishing  academies  and  colleges  existed,  superior 
advantages  for  the  elect  few,  both  men.  and  women,  abounded;  but  there  was  no 
adequate  provision  for  universal  education,  and  of  consequence  there  was  deplorable 
illiteracy  among  the  white  people. 

The  census  of  1860  showed  in  South  Carolina  15,792  adult  natives  (omitting  slaves) 
who  could  not  read  and  write;  in  Georgia,  43,550  ;  in  Alabama,  37,302;  in  Mississippi, 
15,136;  in  North  Carolina,  74,877;  in  Virginia,  83,300;  in  Tennessee,  69,262;  in  Ken- 
tucky, 65,740;  in  Missouri,  51,173.  Every  intelligent  southern  man  knoAvs  that  these 
figures  largely  underestimate  the  illiteracy.  Governor  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  in  his 
message  in  1839,  stated  that  "almost  one-quarter  part  of  the  men  applying  for  mar- 
riage licenses  are  unable  to  write  their  names." 

Primarily  it  is  the  duty'of  local  communities  and  of  States,  by  local  and  general 
taxation,  to  furnish  education  for  all  youth.  The  education  of  the  children  of  a  state 
is  properly  a  burden  on  property  and  is  the  cheapest  defence  of  the  property  and  the 
lives  of  citizens.  Industrial  success,  productive  industry,  accumulation  of  capital, 
remunerative  wages,  national  independence,  national  well-being,  cannot  be  separated 
from  general  education.  In  the  United  States  there  is  an  annual  expenditure  ot 
over  $83,000,000  for  public  schools.  In  the  late  slave  States  there  is  a  school  enrol- 
ment of  about  3,000,000  in  a  school  population  of  nearly  6,000,000,  aud  for  the  education 
of  those  enrolled  these  States  expended  over  $13,000,000.  These  dry  figures  mark  a 
a  revolution  of  which  few  realize  the  import  and  extent.  Every  Southern  State  has 
now  a  system  of  public  schools.  The  same  educational  rights  and  privileges  are 
granted  to  both  races.  School  money  is  distributed  without  discrimination  betwixt 
African  and  Caucasian.  Right  manfully,  heroically,  did  the  South  undertake  the  work 
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of  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  to  new  environments.  The  history  of  our  country, 
fertile  in  great  deeds,  presents  few  spectacles  of  civic  virtue,  of  self  sacrificing  and 
patient  courage,  grander  and  sublimer.  A  thoughtful  and  observing  New  Englander 
says  :  "No  similar  class  of  people  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World  has  accomplished  so 
much,  in  a  time  so  short,  against  obstacles  so  formidable."  Upon  "the  slough  of 
financial  wreck  and  absolute  poverty,"  amid  the  untold  harassments  and  horrors  of 
reconstruction,  with  irritations  that  no  stranger  can  conceive  of,  the  school  systems 
were  erected.  Most  commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  legalizing  and  popular- 
izing a  new  system,  establishing  schools,  building  and  beautifying  school-houses, 
improving  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  training  teachers. 

Despite  these  patriotic  efforts  illiteracy  abounds  fearfully.  Of  the  school  popula- 
tion of  the  South,  nearly  half  are  not  in  school.  The  whites  of  educational  age,  under 
nineteen,  not  enrolled,  number  1,719,723;  the  colored,  1,126,815.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  white  children  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  colored  are  growing  up  without 
educational  advantages. 

(3)  The  resources  of  the  South  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  heavy  burden 
which  is  upon  her.  In  her  present  financial  condition,  universal  education,  without 
Federal  aid,  is  distant  —  is  impossible.  In  the  most  advanced  and  prosperous  countries 
schools  and  their  management  are  not  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  Governor  Butler  is 
reported  as  saying  that  even  in  Massachusetts  92  per  cent,  of  the  children  receive  no 
education  after  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  On  an  average,  our  people  do 
not  get  more  than  thirty  months'  schooling.  This  is  true  in  highly  prosperous  locali- 
ties; but  the  Southern  States  are  poor.  I  am  no  pessimist  nor  alarmist.  The  progress 
in  mining  and  in  manufactures  has  been  great,  but  agriculture  and  tillage  and  com- 
mon roads  are  not  in  a  flattering  condition.  Excluding  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Missouri,  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  remaining  Ssuthern  States  dimin- 
ished between  1860  and  1880  $2,432,730,524.  The  State  of  New  York  is  said  to  be  worth 
in  taxable  property  as  much  as  all  the  Southern  States.  Ignorant  labor  dooms  to  pov- 
erty. It  is  idle  to  be  drawing  roseate  pictures  of  the  "  new  South"  until  the  laboring- 
classes  are  far  ahead  in  intelligence  and  skill  of  present  attainments.  The  loss  from 
stupid  or  unskilled  labor  would  educate  a  hundred  times  over  every  child  in  the  South. 
With  her  sparse  population,  with  means  not  half  what  they  were  in  ante  helium  days, 
with  double  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated,  it  is  impossible  for  the  South,  by 
any  tax  short  of  confiscation,  to  provide  education  for  the  children  within  her  bor- 
ders. 

Itis  well  to  open  our  eyes  to  stubborn,  irremovable  facts  and  confront  the  perils  grow- 
ing out  of  them.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  alarming  fact  that  in  the  late  slave- 
holding  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is  a  non-attendance  of  1,719,723 
white  children  and  of  1,126,815  negro  children.  That  may  be  prospective  peril,  but 
its  fearfulness  may  be  estimated  if  we  consider  that  the  South  had  in  1870  4,189,972 
illiterates  and  in  1880  4,741,173,  an  increase  of  over  one-half  a  million,  in  spite  of  the 
educational  activities  of  the  intermediate  ten  years.  The  total  number  of  illiterates 
of  voting  age  in  the  slave-holding  States  in  1870  was  1,146,707;  in  1880,  1,363,844,  an 
iucrease  of  illiterate  voters  of  217,137.  The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  in  the 
South  in  1880  was  4,119,908,  and  of  these  1,363,844  were  illiterate.  Thirty  three'  and 
one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  the  South  are  illiterate.  Of  the  illiterates  69.8 
per  cent,  are  colored  and  30.2  per  cent,  whites.  It  is  specially  significant  that  these 
figures  show  an  increase  of  illiterate  voters  in  the  last  decade. 

If  my  first  postulate  be  true,  that  education  is  fundamental  to  the  right  discharge 
of  the  duties  and  functions  of  American  citizenship,  may  I  not,  in  homely  language,  ask 
our  governors  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  illiteracy  and  consequent  peril? 
The  life  of  the  Republic  is  one  desperate  and  prolonged  struggle  against  ignorance, 
and  the  States  are  impotent  in  the  encounter. 

Of  the  pervasive  and  vicious  effects  of  ignorant  suffrage  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  cal- 
culation.    Through  demagogues,  "bosses,"  corrupt  schemers,  a  vote,  the  symbol  of 
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freedom,  becomes  the  instrument  of  caprice,  or  revenge,  or  bribery.  The  ballot  box 
ceases  to  bo  the  registry  of  intelligent  convictions  or  unselfish  patriotism.  General 
corruption  will  spread  itself  through  all  degrees  in  the  State :  justice  will  be  sold  in 
the  tribunals ;  separation  of  departments  in  the  Government  will  cease,  each  prosti- 
tuted to  the  low  purpose  of  personal  revenge  or  partisan  success ;  voters,  making 
money  of  their  liberty,  will  transfer  their  loyalty  to  where  it  will  turn  to  most  advan- 
tage, and  offices  will  become  spoils  for  the  adventurous  and  the  unworthy. 

Ours  was  designed  to  be  a  representative  government.  Representatives  are  not 
mere  deputies.  A  representative  is  to  think  for  his  constituency,  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  profound  study  of  the  Constitution,  and  political 
ecouomy  and  statecraft.  He  is  to  enrich  his  mind  by  observation,  travel,  study  of 
history,  diplomacy,  and  biography,  to  discipline  his  powers  by  thorough  training,  and 
thus  fit  himself  for  his  responsible  duties. 

Ignorant  suffrage  reverses  all  this,  and  puts  in  public  councils  the  weak,  vacillating, 
ill  informed,  corrupt.  Fidelity  to  principle,  courageous  adherence  to  convictions,  broad 
culture,  ripe  judgment,  sage  experience,  will  be  of  little  worth;  and  the  voice  of  the 
rabble  becomes  the  interpreter  of  laws,  the  decider  of  contracts,  the  moulder  of  policy. 
The  principle  of  inter-citizenship  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our  confederation.  A  citi- 
zen of  one  State  is  a  citizen  of  every  other  State.  C©mbine  with  this  the  far  reaching 
results  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  affecting  directly  the  election  of  President  and  Rep- 
resentatives and  indirectly  of  Senators,  and  illiteracy  assumes  darker  and  broader  pro- 
portions. An  election  in  the  most  benighted  congressional  district  'concerns  every 
citizen  of  the  Union  and  every  interest  dependent  on  taxation,  the  currency,  or  any 
general  legislation.  Not  merely  the  South,  but  the  whole  Union  is  imperilled  by 
ignorant  and,  therefore,  controllable  suffrage.  In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  South 
and  of  these  perilous  possibilities,  the  patriotism  of  the  country  makes  an  appeal  to 
the  Government  for  prompt  and  adequate  relief. 

The  negroes,  who  in  some  of  the  States  are  a  majority  of  the  population,  are  poor 
and  pay  a  very  small  part  of  the  taxes.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  property 
of  colored  taxpayers  in  Georgia  was  $6,589,876,  while  the  total  taxable  property  was 
$287,269,403.  The  comptroller  of  South  Carolina  is  confident  that  the  white  people 
in  the  State  pay  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes.  In  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  negroes  outnum- 
ber the  whites  in  about  the  ratio  of  eleven  to  eight.  Of  about  every  $12  of  the  school 
fund,  the  whites  pay  $11  and  the  negroes  $1,  and  yet  of  these  $12  the  negroes  get  $8.50 
and  the  whites  $3.50.  In  Danville,  Va.,  the  city  taxes  in  1882,  exclusive  of  license 
tax  for  corporate  uses,  were  about  $40,000,  of  which  $1,206.63  were  paid  by  negroes. 
In  Kentucky,  the  apportionment  of  school  fund,  at  the  rate  of  $1.40  per  capita,  to  colored 
children  is  $129,458.  The  taxes,  together  with  all  the  fines  and  forfeitures  collected 
from  the  negroes,  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  colored  children,  and  yet  there  is  a 
deficit  in  the  colored  school  fund  of  $92,345.36. 

These  things  are  not  said  to  their  disparagement.  Their  poverty  is  not  of  their 
creating.  Suffrage  in  their  hands  is  exceptionally  dangerous,  because,  elated  by  the 
suddenness  and  manner  of  their  liberation,  unacquainted  with  the  responsibilities  of 
freedom,  crazed  by  vague  and  false  notions  of  liberty,  they  may  be  easily  deluded  by 
bad  men. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  negroes  creates  an  imperative  obligation.  Unlike  other  im- 
migrants, they  came  to  America  by  compulsion,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  hard- 
ship and  cruelty.  Their  servitude  was  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral Constitutions,  by  international  treaties,  by  congressional  legislation,  by  judicial 
decisions.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  suddenly  emancipated  the  slaves; 
as  suddenly  raised  them  to  citizenship  and  made  them  voters.  They  possessed  no 
property  to  make  them  conservative,  no  habits  nor  traditions  of  self  government,  no 
education  to  qualify  them  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  freemen  and  citizens.  Cun- 
ningly and  systematically  misled  and  inflamed,  they  have  become  the  tools  of  dema- 
gogues and  the  prey  of  the  wicked.  Manumission  and  enfranchisement  create  an 
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obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  fit  them  for  the  temptations  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  save  them  and  our  institutions  from  the  perils  of 
ill  understood  liberty  and  ignorant  and  reckless  use  of  the  franchise.  Negroes  are 
free,  but  as  the  distinguished  Commissioner  of  Education  (than  whom  no  American 
is  doing  more  for  the  cause  of  popular  enlightenment)  has  tersely  said :  "  The  slavery 
of  ignorance  remains." 

Negroes  are  the  wards  of  the  nation.  Philanthropy,  humanity,  party  success,  and 
fanaticism  all  wonderfully  combine  for  their  elevation  and  education.  There  are,  how- 
ever, thousands  of  illiterate  men  and  women  of  our  own  race,  our  own  kith  and  kin,  for 
whom  our  special  sympathies  are  awakened  and  who  make  no  appeal  to  partisan  or  sec- 
tarian selfishness.  The  danger  of  ill  iteracy  of  the  black  voters  is  perhaps  no  greater  than 
the  danger  of  illiterate  white  voters.  The  consequence  of  illiteracy  of  white  women 
may  be  more  alarming,  because  more  far  reaching.  Whatever  is  said  about  the  eleva- 
tion of  "  our  brother  in  black"  appeals  to  my  heart  and  judgment  and  has  my  ready 
cooperation,  but  the  white  people  are  in  peril,  too.  Slavery  is  abolished,  God  be 
praised:  but  the  negro  remains  in  the  South  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  Caucasian, 
and  putting  aside  all  questions  of  ethnology,  of  comparative  capability,  he  is  a  blind 
simpleton  or  a  madman  who  does  not  see,  and  tremble  while  he  sees,  that  the  pres- 
ence on  the  same  soil  of  two  populous  and  distinct  races,  ineffaceably  marked  by  op- 
posite colors,  with  centuries  of  traditions  and  habits  behind  each  not  easily  forgotten 
or  adjusted,  is  a  problem  and  a  peril  that  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  philanthropists 
seem  not  to  have  begun  to  study.  Superadd  to  race  prejudice  and  chasm  producing 
traditions  deep  poverty;  derangement  of  labor  system;  slow  and  painful  adaptation 
to  a  different,  even  if  a  better,  civilization ;  the  current  of  immigration  flowing  any- 
where rather  than  to  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  genial  climate,  pure  and  abun- 
dant water,  superior  healtbfulness,  cheap  and  productive  lands,  exhaustless  and  varied 
mineral  products — and  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  may  well  have  his  whole  being 
stirred  to  the  profoundest  depths  when  he  seeks  [to  penetrate  the  dark  future  and 
interrogate  as  to  the  destiny  of  his  home  and  his  people.  Often  deeply  concerned 
fathers  and  mothers  ask  me  "  What  of  the  night?"  I  can  only  answer,  Do  what  lies 
nearest  in  the  light  of  duty  and  conscience  and  the  Scriptures  and  leave  results  to  God. 
If  any  safe  solution  there  is  it  must  be  in  the  school-house  and  church-house,  in  edu- 
cation and  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  education 
is  not  so  much  the  imparting  of  knowledge  as  the  developing  of  power  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  inward  strength  of  character.  Education  is  no  cathoiicon,  any  more  than 
freedom  is ;  it  does  not  cure  social  and  political  ills.  It  must  be  supplemented  by 
and  allied  to  the  uplifting,  renovating,  regenerating  power  of  the  Christian  religion. 

When  the  illiteracy  of  both  rac  es,  adults  and  minors,  men  and  women,  is  combined 
we  have  a  stimulus  for  effort  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  measure  lies  outside  of 
party  politics.  The  magnitude  and  imminence  of  the  peril  should  awaken  torpid 
patriotism  into  vigorous  activity,  should  call  forth  "  a  fresh  flow  of  consciousness," 
should  stir  lassitude  into  zeal.  A  perilous  exigency  is  upon  us.  The  Republic  is  in 
a  death  struggle  with  ignorance.  If  this  menace  and  strain  were  during  war,  pen- 
dente lite,  interposition  and  relief  would  come  promptly  and  without  dissent.  Is  self 
preservation  less  an  obligation  in  peace  than  in  war  ?  To  preserve  the  life  of  society 
is  the  first  duty.  A  government  is  bound  to  protect  its  own  existeoce  against  any 
enemy  that  may  assail  it.  Such  a  mass  of  illiteracy  as  we  have  is  worse  than  foreign 
invasion,  incites  domestic  violence,  gives  supremacy  to  bad  passions  and  appetites, 
and  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  life  and  well-being  of  republican  institutions.  Of 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  there  is  hardly  a  peg  to  hang  a  doubt  upon. 
Those  who  emancipated,  citizenized,  and  enfranchised  the  negroes,  to  whom  belongs 
exclusively  the  honor  of  that  sublime  and  eventful  act,  are  estopped  from  denying 
the  legality  or  the  expediency  of  making  good  the  act  of  freedom.  In  the  history, 
the  laws,  and  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our 
nationality  down  to  the  present  time,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  precedents  com- 
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mitting  the  Government  to  the  policy  and  sanctioning  in  fullest  measure  the  prin- 
ciple of  aid  to  education.  Since  1785,  the  Government,  beginning  before  the  present 
Federal  Union  was  formed,  has  given  79,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  pub- 
lic schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Before  the  grant  of  1862  in  aid  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  schools,  the  old  States  and  Maine,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
had  not  received  an  acre  of  the  public  lands.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  Federal  aid, 
the  States  which  were  not  cursed  with  African  slavery  established  vigorous  systems 
of  free  schools  and  prosperous  universities.  If  example  has  ever  ripened  into  custom 
and  custom  into  law,  if  a  course  of  uninterrupted  observance  ever  matures  into  pre- 
scription, then  Federal  aid  is  res  adjudicata. 
In  giving  this  aid  some  general  principles  should  control: 

(1)  It  should  be  based  on  illiteracy  and  not  on  population.  Illiteracy  creates  the 
danger  and  the  obligation  and  justifies  the  exercise  of  the  power. 

(2)  It  should  be  adequate,  continued  for  ten  years,  and  decrease  annually  after  the 
second  or  third  year,  so  as  not  to  beget  a  sense  and  habit  of  dependence,  and  so  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  years,  when  the  aid  is  withdrawn,  the  States  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  school  systems  in  improved  efficiency. 

(3)  The  aid,  at  furthest  after  the  second  year,  should  be  contingent  upon  the  con- 
tribution by  State  and  local  revenues  of  an  equal  amount.  The  Peabody  trust  has 
found  the  principle  of  helping  those  who  help  themselves  to  be  stimulating  and 
invaluable. 

(4)  State  systems  of  education  should  not  be  superseded  but  judiciously  supple- 
mented. The  States  must  establish  and  control  the  schools,  rely  mainly  on  them- 
selves, and  accept  Federal  aid  as  temporary,  meeting  a  present  exigency.  The  object 
is  to  help  public  schools  in  the  States,  so  that  the  systems,  trained  to  superior  effi- 
ciency, can  live  and  prosper  when  Federal  aid  ceases.  The  strain  upon  centralized 
official  machinery  is  already  too  great,  and  there  is  no  need  to  enhance  the  centripe- 
tal tendencies  of  the  General  Government  or  to  minify  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  States. 

(5)  The  aid  should  be  mainljr  given  for  primary  instruction,  allowing  a  fraction  for 
training  of  teachers. 

(6)  In  the  apportionment  and  disbursement,  some  Federal  direction  and  oversight 
cannot  be  objectionable. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  liable  to  underrate  perils  and  to  ridicule  crises  because 
of  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  modifying  causes.  Bad  legislation,  inefficient  civil  ser- 
vice, corrupt  administration,  departure  from  sound  economics,  and  a  partisan  judici- 
ary are  somewhat  controlled  and  their  evil  consequences  somewhat  nullified  by  the 
extent  of  our  territory,  the  fertility  of  soil,  the  boundlessness  and  productiveness  of 
resources,  the  stimulating  influence  of  free  institutions,  and  the  dynamic  energy  of 
intellectual,  civil,  and  religious  liberty. 

Some  of  these  counteracting  and  healthful  causes  are  temporary.  The  patriot  and 
the  statesman  must  look  beyond  the  present,  the  accidental,  the  extraordinary,  and 
provide  for  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs.  When  these  unusual  agencies  cease, 
we  shall  bemoan  our  folly  if  we  shall  have  failed  to  apply  the  sure  remedy. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  using  the  school  ma- 
chinery now  in  esse,  can  so  appropriate  money  as  to  stimulate  State  appropriation  and 
enable  the  States  to  meet  successfully  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  which  now  exceeds 
their  pecuniary  ability.  Now  there  is  a  plethorio  treasury.  Besides  the  $550,000,000 
of  tax  on  consumption  (see  North  American  Review,  June,  1883),  there  is  an  annual 
Federal  tax  of  $400,000,000.  Fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  of  this  a  year,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  co  uld  not  be  expended  more  wisely  than  upon  free  schools. 

Some  nations  have  strong  and  dangerous  neighbors  and  rivals.  Self  preservation 
seems  to  require  of  them  the  maintenance  of  armies  which,  while  furnishing  the 
means  of  repelling  external  assaults,  constitute  a  heavy  drain  on  the  productive  in- 
dustries of  the  population.  Geography,  or  peculiarity  of  situation,  determines  their 
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policy  and  forbids  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  action.  With  our  expanse  of  territory, 
with  no  rivals  on  our  frontiers,  our  self  protection  finds  its  sphere  and  duty  in  guarding 
against  internal  foes.  We  need  school-houses  rather  than  frowning  forts,  pupils  rather 
than  soldiers,  an  educated  citizenship  rather  than  armed  battalions. 

We  are  fortunately  free  from  all  treaties  in  reference  to  balance  of  power,  all 
controversies  as  to  succession,  all  negotiation  as  to  royal  alliances,  all  disputes  as  to 
adjustment  of  boundaries,  all  uneasiness  as  to  disparity  in  armies  and  navies.  The 
obligations  to  be  safe  and  the  precautions  for  security  make  European  governments 
dangerous  to  subjects  and  formidable  to  neighbors.  The  strength  to  protect  or  resist 
begets  the  desire — tempts  —  to  encroach,  to  use  power  selfishly  and  aggressively. 
Ability  to  resist  external  foes  is  acquired  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people,  and,  as  history  shows,  is  almost  always  fatal  to  personal  rights  and  popular 
liberty. 

What  is.needful  to  save  us  from  the  perils  of  illiteracy,  instead  of  being  dangerous  to 
the  people  at  home  or  to  nations  abroad,  will  rather  be  beneficial  to  both.  Our  in- 
dustry, resources,  national  wealth,  commerce,  exchanges,  will  be  increased.  Power, 
instead  of  being  centralized,  will  be  diffused.  Iustead  of  ignorant,  transferable  voters, 
dupes  and  tools  of  the  wary  and  corrupt,  we  shall  have  intelligent  men  and  women, 
loving  liberty,  jealous  of  arbitrary  power,  watchful  of  agents,  and  capable,  by  their 
own  sustained  and  voluntary  energy,  of  protecting  and  perpetuating  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

The  biographer  of  Stein  developed  with  minuteness  the  genesis  and  value  of  the 
idea  of  nationality  as  contradistinguished  from  loyalty  to  the  State  and  as  influenc- 
ing literature,  politics,  and  sacrifices.  To  this  he  traces  the  remodelling  of  Italy  and 
Germany  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  east  of  Europe.  From  it  sprang  the  revolu- 
tions, the  patience,  persistence,  resiliency,  unconquerableness,  which  rescued  Central 
Europe  from  the  conquests  of  Napoleon.  Fichte,  in  his  inquiry  for  a  comprehensive 
remedy  for  the  evils  which,  in  his  time,  afflicted  Germany,  found  it  in  a  grand  system 
of  national  education.  In  our  system  of  coequal  and  correlated  States,  a  national 
system  of  education  is  undesirable,  as  is  a  national  university,  and  the  subordination 
of  State  school  systems  to  Federal  direction  and  control  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
our  institutions.  The  separate  States  are  not  to  be  absorbed  nor  sunk  into  provincial 
dependencies.  We  seek  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal, 
liberty  and  union,  local  self  government  and  a  Federal  Government,  all  preserved  in 
strength  and  orderly  unity. 

National  aid  to  State  schools  will  secure  the  benefits  of  a  national  education.  A 
national  tie,  as  distinct  from  a  civic  tie,  springing  from  a  common  origin,  from  inbred 
instincts,  from  a  common  country,  common  literature,  common  struggles  and  triumphs, 
common  hopes  and  aspirations,  is  capable  of  being  formed  and  strengthened.  Her- 
der, Lessing,  Wieland,  and  Goethe,  in  their  zeal  for  humanitarian  cosmopolitanism, 
may  deride  patriotism  as  at  the  utmost  a  heroic  weakness,  but  patriotism,  love  for 
the  whole  country,  not  to  be  confounded  with  fidelity  to  the  State,  is  a  potent  factor 
of  civilization,  an  essential  element  of  national  greatness  and  glory.  There  is  a  subtle, 
potential  influence,  springing  from  the  proud  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  great 
and  honored  country,  which  evokes  manly  self  respect  and  generates  noblest  deeds  of 
daring  and  chivalry.  To  be  an  American  is  something  quite  distinct  from  being  a 
New  Yorker  or  a  Kentuckian,  and  is  a  "  well  spring  of  character  n  such  as  exalted  the 
Roman  citizen  in  the  days  of  his  country's  greatest  glory.  This  broad  patriotism  can 
be  enkindled  or  stimulated  by  a  measure  of  relief  which  comes  in  an  hour  of  need, 
and  which  shall  conduce  to  the  obliteration  of  sectional  prejudices,  to  the  unification 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  preservation  of  o  ur  free  institutions. 
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On  the  5th  of  February,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Dr.  Curry  delivered  an  address,  some 
portions  of  which,  as  accurately  as  can  be  reproduced  from  brief  notes,  are  here  added  : 

The  question  of  Federal  aid  commends  itself  to  your  consideration  because  it  is  in 
no  sense  partisan  or  sectional,  but  embraces  the  whole  country,  every  interest,  and 
every  citizen.  Nor  is  it  in  its  influence  transitory  and  ephemeral,  but  permauent  and 
enduring.     Material  things  pass  away ;  the  invisible  and  spiritual  are  imperishable. 

Four  Presidents  have  urged  the  measure  upon  Congress.  State  legislatures,  edu- 
cational conventions,  and  the  public  press  have  indorsed  it.  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees have  reported  favorable  bills.  The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  education  fund 
have  earnestly  urged  the  subject  upon  Congress.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1880,  they 
presented  an  elaborate  memorial  on  "  The  vital  necessity  of  national  aid  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States,"  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  and  Hon.  William  M'.  Evarts. 
The  trustees  renewed  their  petition  and  instructed  me  to  present  it  to  both  houses  of 
Congress.  I  am  honored  by  such  a  body  in  presenting  a  petition  which  takes  rank 
among  our  ablest  state  papers,  and  must  make  my  special  acknowledgments  to  this 
committee  for  inviting  me  to  address  them  on  a  question  so  far  reaching  and  impor- 
tant. It  is  well  to  lift  ourselves  at  times  into  a  pure  atmosphere  and  to  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  what  is  grand  aud  noble,  what  concerns  all  the  people :  our  free  Gov- 
ernment, the  national  life,  and  humanity. 

I  present  a  table  drawn  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  which 
should  awaken  serious  thought : 

ILLITERACY    OF   MINORS   TEN  TO   FOURTEEN  YEARS    OF   AGE,    INCLUSIVE. 

White.  Colored. 

Northern  group  of  States 115,322  8,088 

Southern  group  of  States 448, 146  541, 410 

Pacific  group  of  States 15,726  3,273 

\ 

579, 194  552, 771 

ILLITERACY   OF   MINORS   FIFTEEN  TO   TWENTY  YEARS   OF  AGE,    INCLUSIVE. 

White.  Colored. 

Northern  group  of  States 106,014  9,026 

Southern  group  of  States 263,404  503,826 

Pacific  group  of  States 14, 005  7, 355 

383, 423  520, 207 

Percentage  of  illiteracy  in  total  population  10  to  14 11. 8  66. 2 

Percentage  of  illiteracy  in  total  population  15  to  20 7.2  62. 7 

Surplus  of  colored  illiteracy 55. 5 

Legal  white  school  population  in  the  late  slave  States 3, 954, 600 

Enrolled 2,234,877 

Colored  school  population 1, 929, 187 

Enrolled 802,372 

Not  enrolled  for  instruction 2, 846, 538 

What  the  South  has  done  for  free  education  is  marvellous.  The  revolution  in  law 
and  in  public  opinion  is  almost  incredible,  when  we  consider  how  "hard  it  is  to  over- 
come habits  and  prejudices  of  the  past,  to  change  institutions  under  the  pressure  of 
defeat  and  humiliation."  A  system  of  public  schools,  modelled  largely  on  the  systems 
of  the  North,  has  been  established  in  every  State,  and  the  school  money  is  distributed 
per  capita  betwixt  the  races.  In  1880  the  Southern  States  expended  $12,500,000  for 
public  schools.  From  1871  to  1883,  inclusive,  Virginia  has  paid  out  in  connection 
with  her  public  schools,  $12,798,212.  Mr.  Mayo,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education,  who  has  travelled  much  in  the  South  and  is  a  thoughtful 
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observer,  says :  "  No  similar  class  of  people  in  the  Old  or  New  Woild  has  accomplished 
so  much,  in  a  time  so  short,  against  obstacles  so  formidable." 

The  South  is  unable  to  meet  the  heavy  burden  of  educating  all  the  children  within 
her  limits.  Few  persons  comprehend  her  financial  condition.  Slavery  sparsified 
population,  prevented  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  concentrated  labor  and  capital  on 
one  or  two  kinds  of  agricultural  interest.  "A  small  superior  class  virtually  monopo- 
lized property."  Then  came  the  war  and  emancipation  and  bankruptcy.  On  this 
financial  wreck  and  absolute  poverty,  the  people,  with  sublime  courage,  began  to 
build  anew  their  fortunes  and  institutions.  The  progress  has  necessarily  been  slow. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1860  in  the  South,  excluding  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Maryland,  was  $4,414,610,120;  in  1370,  $2,303,306,735;  and  in  1880,  $2,179,712,728. 
The  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  exceeds  the 
value  of  similar  property  in  the  whole  South.  Superadd  to  this  financial  embarrass- 
ment the  burden  of  universal  education.  As  the  ability  was  lessened,  the  number  to 
be  educated  was  increased.  A  comparison  of  adults  with  minors  in  some  of  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  States  furnishes  a  striking  argument  in  favor  of  national  aid.  In 
one  hundred  inhabitants,  New  York  and  Massachusetts  had  fifty-seven  adults  and 
forty-three  minors,  while  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina  had 
forty-three  adults  and  fifty-seven  minors.  "Even  if  the  wealth  of  the  contrasted 
States  per  adult  capita  were  the  same,  the  adults  of  Mississippi,  &c,  would  be  more 
heavily  taxed  than  those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  in  furnishing  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  education  to  all  the  population  of  school  age." — (Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1881.) 

Ignorant  suffrage  is  an  evil  demanding  prompt  and  effective  remedy.  There  are 
1.908,810  male  illiterates  over  21  years  of  age,  enough  to  reverse  elections  in  all  but 
five  States  of  the  Union.  In  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  North 
Carolina  more  than  half  the  voters  are  illiterates.  In  1870  the  illiterate  voters  of  the 
South  were  1,137,303;  in  1880, 1,354,974.  This  mass  of  ignorant  voters  excites  most 
fearful  apprehensions,  for  the  degradation  of  the  franchise  will  lower  necessarily  the 
character  of  the  representative. 

Mr.  Lincoln  condensed  the  theory  of  the  government  in  the  expression  that  it  was 
a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  "  The  State  is  the 
people  themselves,  and  the  laws  which  control  us,  which  protect  us,  and  which  regu- 
late all  our  civil  relations  are  self  imposed  rules,  the  expressions  of  the  free  will  of  the 
people."  With  us  there  are  no  divine  right  of  kings,  no  separation  into  political 
classes,  no  places  distinguished  by  caste,  no  superior  privileges  of  the  better  born. 
"  Democracy  is  the  supremacy  of  man  over  his  accidents."  Intelligence  and  integrity 
of  citizens  are  of  the  essence  of  republican  institutions.  These  are  basal.  So  say  the 
fathers  and  all  publicists.  In  monarchical  and  aristocratic  governments,  which  do 
not  depend  directly  on  the  people,  there  are  many  protective  and  conservative  agencies. 
The  royal  family,  the  aristocracy,  the  established  religion,  the  privileged  orders,  are 
all  so  many  buttresses  against  popular  passions  and  prejudices,  against  riots  and  com- 
munism. We  rely  on  love  of  country  and  institutions,  on  individual  will  and  personal 
independence,  which  are  the  offspring  of  intelligent  convictions,  of  instructed  under- 
standings. When  these  are  absent,  ours  becomes  the  worst  government.  "  Free  gov- 
ernments must  therefore  stand  or  fall  with  free  schools."  And  the  best  service  that 
can  be  rendered  to  a  country,  next  to  that  of  giving  it  liberty,  is,  as  Mr.  Madison 
said,  "  in  diffusing  the  mental  improvement  essential  to  the  preservation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessing." 

Every  consideration  of  self  preservatien  demands  a  speedy  rendering  of  this  aid. 
In  Europe  defences  are  provided  against  the  mad  outbreaks  of  the  populace  and  for- 
eign aggression.  Standing  armies,  repressive  and  coercive  measures,  minute  and 
vexatious  interferences,  limitation  of  human  rights  and  human  liberties,  oppressive 
at  home  and  irritating  and  dangerous  to  conterminous  powers,  are  the  means  for  secur- 
ity. Our  danger  is  internal  and  the  remedy  is  harmful  to  nothing,  to  nobody.  The  edu- 
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cation  furnished  increases  the  productiveness  and  the  value  of  labor,  the  self  respect  of 
the  citizen,  develops  truest  manhood  and  womanhood,  increases  individual  and  national 
wealth,  averts  an  appalling  peril,  inures  to  our  good  and  to  the  good  of  the  commer- 
cial and  civilized  world. 

If  one  department  of  the  government  were  in  serious  jeopardy  from  external  or  in- 
ternal foe,  or  one  substantive  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  one  muniment  of  liberty, 
quickly  and  resolutely  would  we  fly  to  the  rescue.  Ignorance  of  citizens  imperils  every 
department  of  the  Government,  every  clause  of  the  Constitution,  every  distinctive 
feature  of  representative  institutions,  every  prerogative  of  personal  and  civil  liberty. 
Ignorance  is  poverty,  is  despotism,  is  slavery.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  Presideut 
Garfield  in  his  inaugural  address  declared :  '  'All  the  constitutional  power  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  States  and  all  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  people  should  be  summoned  to 
meet  this  danger,  by  the  saving  influence  of  universal  education." 

In  time  of  war,  to  save  the  national  life,  extreme  measures  are  often  resorted  to. 
War  is  to  be  deprecated,  but  it  inspires  such  heroic  virtues  that  hero  worshippers  we 
all  are  instinctively.  War  develops  some  noble  qualities:  it  generates  patience, 
self  denial,  fortitude,  courage,  chivalry,  patriotism.  Peace  may  have  perils  as  immi- 
nent and  potential  as  war  and  justify  as  well  a  resort  to  the  extreme  medicine  of  the 
Constitution.  The  illiteracy  of  six  million  citizens  is  more  perilous  than  a  Confederate 
army  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.  That  army  was  conquered  and  dissipated 
in  four  years.  Illiteracy  unchecked  covers  generations.  It  is  a  festering  cancer,  a  cling- 
ing curse;  it  begets  no  noble  deeds,  it  never  caused  any  good;  it  appeals  to  base 
passions  and  brutal  instincts,  renders  its  victims  insensible  to  their  degradation,  and 
has  in  it  nothing  elevating  or  deific  ;  it  impoverishes  and  degrades  men  and  nations. 
We  have  sanitary  commissions  to  prevent  and  arrest  the  spread  of  yellow  fever ;  we 
erect  levees  to  guard  against  overflow  of  rivers.  Ignorance  is  more  hurtful  than  floods, 
more  destructive  than  pestilence ;  it  diseases  and  paralyzes  body  and  soul. 

The  bulk  of  the  illiteracy,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  is  found  among  the 
negroes.  Justice  to  them  demands  extraordinary  measures  for  their  elevation.  They 
are  here  by  compulsion.  Enslaved  by  avarice,  they  were  made  free  by  no  agency  of 
their  own.  The  Government  emancipated,  citizenized,  and  enfranchised  them — three 
distinct,  progressive  acts,  neither  of  which  is  a  legal  or  necessary  consequence  of  the 
other.  As  these  conditions  are  the  result  of  national  enactment,  there  is  a  resulting 
and  imperative  obligation  to  fit  these  suddenly  emancipated  and  hastily  enfranchised 
citizens  for  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  The  welfare  of  the  South,  where  the 
negroes  live,  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  Government.  Certainly 
the  negroes,  per  se,  are  not  a  desirable  population.  Their  original  introduction  was 
not  of  the  South's  choosing.  If  any  desire  to  punish  the  South  for  clinging  with  too 
much  tenacity  to  a  system  of  labor  forced  upon  her,  surely  the  most  revengeful  may 
now  well  cry,  "Hold,  enough."  In  the  well-being  of  the  South  the  well-being  of  the 
Union  is  involved.     If  "  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it." 

Emancipation  was  a  stupendous  .act.  History  records  no  civil  achievement  com- 
parable to  it  in  grandeur,  in  far  reaching  consequences.  Whatever  credit  is  due  to  the 
conception  or  execution  of  the  act  is  unshared.  To  the  North  belong  exclusively  the 
honor  and  the  responsibility.  The  South  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  glory  or  account- 
ableness.  Whether  emancipation  shall  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  is  a  fearful  question. 
It  will  be  unspeakably  sad  if  in  giving  liberty  to  one  race  we  destroy  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  another.  The  negro  problem  is  not  yet  solved ;  he  is  a  simpleton  who  thinks 
that  it  is.  It  casts  dark,  impenetrable  shadows  on  the  pathway  of  the  Republic. 
The  ignorance,  idleness,  immorality,  superstition,  and  semibarbarism  which  obtain  in 
some  localities  are  appalling. 

There  is  potency  in  free  government.  Universal  education  has  in  it  resources  almost 
infinite.  Christianity  is  the  divine  remedy  for  the  curable  ills  of  earth.  It  necessi- 
tates, in  my  judgment,  sooner  or  later,  the  other  two;  whether  it  does  or  not,  the 
three  combined  can  give  us  and  the  negroes  deliverance  from  what  is  so  black  and 
fearful. 
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We  are  establishing  schools  in  Alaska.  For  the  Indian  we  find  the  school  teacher 
a  better  civilizer  than  the  soldier.  The  Indian  and  Alaskan  are  remote  and  few  ;  the 
negroes  are  numerous  and  at  our  doors.  I  implore  you,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them, 
for  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box,  for  the  safety  of  our  free  representative  institutions, 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  overburdened  States,  that  have  do*ne  nobly,  but  cannot,  with- 
out confiscation  of  the  property  of  their  citizens,  furnish  even  rudimentary  education. 
to  the  illiterate  and  helpless  masses. 
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LETTER 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  June  13,  1884. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  accompanying  report,  with  the 
papers  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  February  12-14,  1884,  and  to 
recommend  the  same  for  publication.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
largely  attended  ever  held.  Several  of  the  papers  were  of  an  unusually 
high  order,  and,  together  with  the  discussions,  touched  questions  very 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  educators  and  respecting  which  the  Office  is 
frequently  asked  for  information. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H,  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 
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Prof.  John  Ogden,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  ll.  d.,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  esq.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Hon.  Calvin  Patterson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edward  A.  Paul,  esq.,  principal  high  school,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

G.  A.  Plimpton,  esq.,  New  York. 

Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  Indian  Training  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Hon.  J.  J.  R.  Randall,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Prof.  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  ex-superintendent  of  schools,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  W.  O.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  schools,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Roth,  superintendent  of  schools,  Meadville,  Pa. 

General  Daniel  Ruggles,  superintendent  of  schools,  Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

S.  W.  Russell,  esq.,  Washington  Humane  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  superintendent  of  education  of  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Sanford,  secretary  Department  of  Superintendence,  sup- 
erintendent of  schools,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J,  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hon.  Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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Hon.  W.  H.  Shelley,  superintendent  of  schools,  York,  Pa. 

Rev.  Alexander  Shiras,  D.  d.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Smith,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Hennepin  County, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Speer,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Spencer,  Spencerian  Business  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  George  F.  Stone,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bradford,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Stradling,  esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Streeter,  superintendent  of  schools,  Titusville,  Pa. 

A.  T.  Stuart,  esq.,  supervising  principal  of  schools,  second  district, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

.   Prof.  A.  L.  Wade,  Morgantown,  W.  Ya. 

B.  H.  Warner,  esq.,  president  school  board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Waterman,  superintendent  of  schools,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Z.  F.  Westervelt,  esq.,  superintendent  Deaf-Mute  Institution,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

General  E.  Whittlesey,  secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  ll.  d.,  former  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Joseph  M.  Wilson,  esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Prof.  George  W.  Wooley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  M.  Yeatman,  esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRELIMINARY  MEETING  — TUESDAY  EVENING. 

Washington,  February  12, 1884. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Association  was  held  in  the  red 
parlor  of  the  Ebbitt  House  at  8  p.m.,  the  president,  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher, 
in  the  chair ;  Hon.  H.  R.  Sanford,  secretary  and  acting  treasurer. 

The  meeting  being  called  to  order  by  the  president  and  declared  open 
for  discussion  as  to  the  work  of  the  Department,  General  Eaton  moved 
that  a  committee  of  five,  with  Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson  as  chairman,  be 
appointed  by  the  president  to  arrange  a  program  for  the  several  ses- 
sions. The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  sub- 
sequently appointed :  Messrs.  Wilson,  Bicknell,  Gove,  Houck,  and  Orr. 

Professor  Richards  called  for  minute  speeches,  and  brief  and  felici- 
tous remarks  were  made  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  present.  Hon. 
John  M.  Gregory,  ll.d.,  being  called  upon,  outlined  the  objects  and 
work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  stated  a  few  of  the  good  results 
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already  obtained,  and  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  interested  in 
civil  service  reform  to  visit  the  office  of  the  commission  and  examine 
into  the  methods  of  conducting  examinations,  &c. 

General  Eaton  sketched  the  progress  of  supervision  of  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  stated  some  of  the  objects  of  the  present  meeting  of 
State  and  county  and  city  superintendents,  the  foremost  of  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  promotion  of  some  measure  of  national  aid  to  common 
schools. 

Dr.  Orr  said  that  the  South  is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  national  aid  to  education  than  in  any  other,  the  better  classes 
of  the  citizens  being  thoroughly  in  favor  of  some  measure  of  this  kind. 
His  own  State  legislature  had  taken  action  in  its  behalf  three  different 
times,  and  action  had  been  taken  by  the  legislatures  of  other  States 
in  the  South.  He  believed  it  of  extreme  importance  that  the  educators 
of  the  country  should  be  united  in  expressing  their  views  of  the  meas- 
ure. No  time  must  be  lost.  In  twenty  years  the  sixteen  millions  of 
children  now  of  school  age  will  be  the  active  men  and  women  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  are  doiDg  about  as  much  for  ed- 
ucation in  proportion  to  the  resources  at  command  as  the  more  favored 
States  at  the  North ;  but  this  is  not  enough,  and  the  aid  of  the  General 
Government  is  necessary  in  meeting  the  emergency. 

Major  Bingham  explained  the  educational  situation  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  need  of  help  from  outside  the  State;  and  Mr.  Scarborough 
followed  with  a  statement  of  his  views  of  the  importance  of  national  aid, 
expressing  his  belief  that  if  this  be  obtained  the  most  cultured  ladies 
in  the  State  would  be  glad  to  become  teachers. 

Dr.  Bicknell  read  section  4  of  the  bill  providing  aid  to  education, 
prepared  by  the  interstate  committee. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  committee  on  order  of  exercises,  announced 
the  proceedings  of  the  following  day,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

FIEST  SESSION  — WEDNESDAY  MOENING. 

Washington,  February  13,  1884. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  Eev.  Dr.  E.  McMurdy,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Warner,  president  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of 
Washington,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Department  in  the  following 
words : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  As  the 
representative  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  and  of  our  local  govern- 
ment, I  take  pleasure  in  thanking  you  for  selecting  Washington  as  your 
place  of  meeting  and  in  welcoming  you  to  the  hospitality  of  the  city. 

We  are  glad  to  see  all  good  citizens  of  the  Eepublic,  those  who  come 
here  to  aid  in  benefiting  any  section  or  class,  but  it  is  with  special  satis- 
faction we  greet  a  convention  of  educators  gathered  here  to  consider 
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the  most  important  interests,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  coming  genera- 
tions. 

As  your  session  has  been  opened  with  prayer.  I  hope  the  declaration 
will  go  out  to  the  country  that  we  still  have  religion  in  education,  that 
the  American  school  system  is  yet  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the 
obligations  we  owe  Almighty  God  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
the  development  of  thought. 

Many  important  topics  will  be  considered,  but  I  am  sure  the  one  which 
is  at  this  time  most  absorbing  in  interest  is  the  question  of  remedying 
the  illiteracy  of  our  land,  which,  despite  the  efforts  of  earnest  and  con- 
secrated workers,  has  been  increasing  instead  of  decreasing. 

A  few  days  since,  we  heard  it  stated  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  conven- 
tion that  its  members  came  to  instruct  Congress  as  to  its  duty,  not 
simply  to  give  advice.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  you  can  literally 
do  this,  and  I  hope  you  will.  Tell  those  who  control  the  pursestrings 
of  the  nation,  and  so  largely  its  prosperity,  of  the  breadth  and  impor- 
tance of  the  great  subjects  in  which  you  are  so  deeply  interested. 

Many  of  the  attractions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  already  well 
known  to  you ;  many  others  you  will  discover  before  you  leave. 

We  have  plenty  of  rain,  but  less  than  is  now  afflicting  the  West;  much 
learning,  but  perhaps  not  as  much  as  in  the  East;  our  climate  is  not  as 
cold  as  that  of  Maine,  nor  as  warm  as  in  Florida ;  generally  we  have  a 
happy  medium,  striving  to  collect  at  this  central  point  all  the  virtues  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  avoiding  the  vices. 

I  hope  the  genial  sun  will  gladden  you  with  its  beams  and  the  clouds 
which  now  shadow  your  commencement  will  soon  pass  away.  So  may 
ignorance,  illiteracy,  and  crime  disappear  before  your  efforts,  and  the 
glad  rays  of  information,  education,  and  good  citizenship  shine  out  to 
the  remotest  borders  of  our  great  Eepublic. 

Gentlemen,  again  I  bid  you  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  this  capital 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

The  president  announced  the  meeting  open  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  J.  E.  Eockwell  was  chosen  assistant  secretary  and 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  executive  committee,  recommended  that,  in 
view  of  the  length  of  the  program,  discussions  be  limited  to  five  min- 
utes, and  his  motion  to  this  effect  was  carried. 

Mr.  Bicknell  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  holding  a  convention  of  school  officers  in  connection  with  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  be  appointed. 
Carried. 

Letters  expressing  regret  that  the  writers  were  unable  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Department  were  received  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Akers, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Presi- 
dent George  W.  Atherton,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
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Pa.;  Superintendent  Y.  G.  Curtis,  Stillwater,  Minn.;  Superintendent 
John  Hancock,  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  D.  D.,  general  agent 
John  F.  Slater  fund,  Oxford,  Ga. ;  Superintendent  E.  W.  Stevenson, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Columbia,  S.  C. ;  F.  N.  Thorpe,  ph.  d.,  North  East,  Pa. ;  Herbert 
Welsh,  esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  others. 

Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Indiana,  then  read  the  following  paper : 

SUPERVISION   OF   COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  latest  biographer  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  sketching  briefly  the 
troubled  scenes  in  which  his  childhood  was  passed,  says : 

Not  much  regular  schooling  was  to  be  got  amid  such  surroundings  of  times  and 
events,  hut  the  lad  had  a  natural  aptitude  or  affinity  for  knowledge  which  stood  him 
in  better  stead  than  could  any  dame  of  a  village  school. 

But  of  Daniel  Webster  it  is  recorded: 

At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  go  to  school,  sometimes  in  his  native  town,  some- 
times in  another,  as  the  district  school  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  masters  who 
taught  in  these  schools  knew  nothing  but  the  barest  rudiments,  and  even  some  of 
those  imperfectly. 

And  similar  passages  occur  in  many  American  biographies  from  that 
day  to  this.  Occasionally  it  is  related  that  valuable  instruction  and  in- 
valuable inspiration  were  received  from  some  excellent  person,  whom 
inaptitude  for  coping  with  the  world  or  a  self  sacrificing  love  for  teach- 
ing had  reconciled  to  the  obscure  life  of  a  country  schoolmaster.  The 
influence  of  such  a  man  may  be  traced  in  many  a  town  and  county  and 
through  generation  after  generation.  But  too  often  it  stands  written 
that,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  incompetence  of  the  teacher,  the  pupil 
received  no  benefit  from  his  schooling  or  made  progress  in  his  studies 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stance that  he  was  going  to  school. 

But  in  the  rural  public  schools,  such  as  they  were,  a  majority  prob- 
ably of  the  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  our  country  began 
their  education,  and  a  large  number  of  them  obtained  in  these  schools 
all  the  regular,  the  professedly  systematic,  instruction  they  were 
destined  ever  to  enjoy.  Such  is  the  fortune,  at  any  rate,  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  people.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  population 
is  the  accepted  estimate  of  those  that  never  receive  any  instruction  be- 
yond what  the  country  schools  furnish.  So  much  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  this  part  of  educational  work. 

The  people  of  each  State,  believing  in  the  great  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, not  merely  to  those  who  themselves  possess  it,  but  in  a  thousand 
ways  to  society  and  the  state,  have  established  and  do  maintain  at 
common  expense  free  schools,  to  the  end  that  every  one  may  enjoy 
those  benefits  himself  and  that  each  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  pos- 
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session  by  all  others,  which  is  the  benefit  of  living  in  an  enlightened  com- 
munity. They  do  this  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  States.  But  in  so 
doing  the  State  assumes  a  grave  obligation ;  for  the  free  schools,  offer- 
ing instruction  to  all  without  charge,  render  the  existence  of  private 
schools  impossible  (with  exceptions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
now).  Practically,  free  schools,  when  generally  established,  are  the 
only  source  of  education  for  the  people.  Like  all  institutions  main- 
tained and  managed  by  the  public,  the  free  schools  are  deprived  of  the 
great  force  or  influence  which  produces  excellence  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  business :  the  stimulating  force  of  competition.  As  the  mer- 
chant must  offer  as  good  wares  as  any  other  merchant  at  the  same  price 
or  see  custom  deserting  his  doors,  and  must  offer  better  wares  for  the 
money  than  any  other  to  draw  custom  from  the  doors  of  his  neighbor, 
so  the  permanent  success  of  a  private  school  depends,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  on  its  being  able  to  do  good  work. 

From  this  kiud  of  competition  the  public  school  is  exempt.  Whether 
the  work  be  good  or  poor,  the  revenue  is  apportioned  and  the  school 
goes  on.  But  another  kind  of  competition  acts  on  the  public  schools, 
and  detrimentally  to  those  in  the  country;  that  is,  the  rivalry  among 
school  officers  for  the  best  teachers  and  among  teachers  for  the  best 
positions.  Positions  in  towns  and  cities  are  the  better  paid  and  more 
attractive.  So  the  country  schools  become  their  feeders.  As  soon  as 
teachers  gain  skill  and  experience  in  the  country  they  are  drawn  to  the 
towns  and  cities.  It  results  that  the  country  schools  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  or — which  is  worse — of  "  those 
who  remain  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience;"  for,  in  even  the  best 
equipped  States,  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  cannot  supply  trained 
or  even  educated  teachers  for  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
schools,  especially  as  the  wages  that  can  be  offered  are  not  enough  to  in- 
duce the  acquirement  of  first  rate  qualifications.  Inevitably  large  num- 
bers of  them  must  be  supplied  by  young  men  and  women  with  no  pro- 
fessional training  whatever  and  no  knowledge  but  what  they  have  got 
in  the  very  schools  they  undertake  to  teach.  This  is  not  always  and 
altogether  an  evil,  nor  is  it  generally  so  great  a  one  as  would  be  sup- 
posed; for  often  fresh  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher  makes  up  mightily 
for  ignorance  of  methods,  and  his  zeal  and  industry  keep  him  ahead 
of  his  classes  in  their  studies.  But  these  qualities  cannot  be  depended 
upon  always  or  often ;  and,  notwithstanding  our  volunteer  army  is  en- 
listed from  the  very  flower  of  the  population,  the  fairest  and  brightest 
of  the  children  of  the  people,  yet  it  cannot  do  as  effective  service  as  a 
veteran  corps. 

The  remedy  for  this  defect  is  supervision  —  a  partial  remedy,  of  course, 
but  the  best  within  present  reach.  Through  unavoidable  conditions 
large  numbers  of  the  country  school  teachers  are  as  they  are,  with 
but  limited  education  and  no  professional  training.  Enough  trained 
teachers  cannot  be  supplied,  and  persons  of  education  cannot  be  held 
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to  the  work,  as  their  attainments  and  discipline  command  better  reward 
in  other  occupations.  The  need,  therefore,  of  constant  expert  super- 
vision is  imperative,  if  the  country  schools  shall  even  approximate  to- 
ward their  possibilities  of  usefulness. 

It  seems  to  have  been  believed  generally  heretofore  that  no  more 
was  needed  for  a  successful  school  system  than  houses  and  teachers. 
u  There  are  your  school-houses.  There  are  your  school  teachers.  What 
more  can  you  ask1?"  said  the  legislatures.  But  long  experience  has 
shown  that  these  simple  factors  are  not  enough.  The  trustees,  or  what- 
ever the  officers  controlling  the  schools  were  called,  knew,  as  a  rule,  but 
little  about  education,  and,  as  for  the  fine  points  that  go  to  make  a 
good  teacher  or  good  instruction  and  successful  school  management, 
these  were  beyond  their  comprehension.  So,  in  selecting  teachers,  they 
were  governed  by  prejudice  and  favoritism,  or,  even  when  most  con- 
scientious, by  that  proverbially  fallacious  guide,  appearances.  The 
people  interested  might  hold  their  hands  and  pray  that  Heaven  or  fort- 
une would  guide  their  officers  to  a  wise  choice,  or  if  they  made  the 
selection  themselves  by  popular  vote  the  need  of  such  supplications 
was  tenfold  more  urgent.  In  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  chance  whether  a 
competent  teacher  was  secured  or  the  public  money  squandered  on  a 
duly  licensed  ignoramus.  And  if  he  were  competent,  how  little  he  could 
accomplish  as  things  then  were! 

The  picture  of  the  old  time  country  school  preserved  to  us  in  song 
and  story  is  interesting  and  not  uninstructive.  The  teacher  was  there 
and  the  birch  or  hickory  also,  and  on  benches  of  some  kind  the  boys 
and  girls,  miscalled  "scholars."  Classification  was  carried  to  the  last 
point  of  subdivision  possible  without  dividing  the  pupil ;  that  is,  each 
pupil  was  a  class  to  himself  in  every  subject  he  studied.  The  teacher's 
time  was  occupied  with  hearing  lessons,  giving  from  two  to  ten  minutes 
to  each  class  (as  defined  above),  and  in  whipping  the  unfortunates  whom 
the  tedious  hours,  vacant  of  occupation  in  well  directed  studies,  inevi- 
tably drove  into  mischief  and  disorder.  The  text  books  were  as  varied 
as  the  generations  from  which  they  had  been  handed  down,  as  dirty  as 
the  teacher's  linen,  as  dilapidated  as  the  furniture.  It  is  clear  that  in 
such  schools  a  great  deal  depended  on  the  genius  of  the  pupils,  on  their 
having  "  a  natural  aptitude  or  affinity  for  knowledge." 

The  necessity  of  supervision  is  recognized  in  all  other  affairs  in  which 
a  large  number  of  persons  is  employed.  The  efficiency  of  an  army  de- 
pends upon  its  numerous  officers,  every  company  having  the  immediate 
and  constant  supervision  of  a  half  dozen,  and  this  to  secure  perfection 
in  mere  manual  exercises,  field  evolutions,  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing. Every  large  factory  must  have  its  general  superintendent,  its  super- 
intendents of  departments,  and  its  foremen  of  gangs ;  and  so  of  every 
large  business  or  enterprise.  This  is  understood  and  admitted  of  city 
systems.  No  city  or  respectable  town  attempts  to  carry  on  schools  with- 
out intelligent  supervision,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  too 
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numerous  and  obvious  to  mention $  but  classification,  gradation,  order, 
system,  method,  may  be  named,  and  especially  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing into  each  school  and  to  every  child  the  best  methods  of  instruction, 
the  approved  results  of  the  practice  and  experience  of  the  entire  pro- 
fession. How  much  greater  is  the  need  of  such  supervision  in  the 
country,  .at  a  disadvantage  in  so  many  ways  as  compared  with  the  city. 
By  close  expert  supervision  our  volunteer  army  of  non-professional 
teachers — three-year  boys  they  may  be  called,  from  their  average  term 
of  service  —  may  be  filled  with  the  professional  spirit  and  made  to  do 
almost  professional  work. 

In  shaping  the  machinery  of  school  administration  the  existing  polit- 
ical divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  State  should  be  used,  and  the 
most  useful  perhaps  of  these  is  the  township,  called,  in  ^New  England, 
the  town.  De  Tocqueville  says  that  while  men  make  states  and  counties 
it  is  God  who  makes  the  township ;  by  which  he  means  that,  while  the 
formation  of  the  larger  divisions  depends  on  the  policy,  conscious  ac- 
tivity, and  varying  fortunes  of  the  governing  power,  the  township  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  providential  bringing- together  of  men  in  all 
the  ties  of  neighborhood  and  community  of  interests.  And  he  sees  in 
the  township  a  characteristic  institution  of  democracy  in  America,  one 
which  has  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of  the  Eepublic. 

Fortunate,  therefore,  the  State  that  has  for  the  territorial  unit  of  its 
school  system  this  almost  natural  political  division,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
conditions  of  the  people's  life.  By  no  other  arrangement  can  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  control  be  so  well  preserved  and  vitalized,  without  the 
disadvantages  attendant  upon  minute  subdivision  and  school  district 
politics. 

The  management  of  the  schools  of  the  township  by  a  single  officer, 
and  that  one  the  civil  trustee,  charged  with  the  general  business  of  the 
corporation,  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  other 
plan  gives  to  such  an  extent  responsible  administration.  And  responsible 
administration  is  one  of  the  great  needs.  By  this  plan  there  is  one  man 
whom  all  may  look  to  for  good  schools  and  hold  accountable  for  poor 
ones.  By  this  plan  there  is  a  manageable  number  of  men  to  be  reached 
and  influenced  by  the  superintendents  ;  so  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy 
is  made  possible.  One  great  service  of  the  county  superintendency, 
where  it  exists  in  connection  with  a  number  of  trustees  small  enough  to 
be  reached,  has  been  its  influence  in  educating  the  trustees  up  to  an 
appreciation  of  good  schools  and  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  furnish 
them.  But  the  trustee  or  board  of  trustees  or  directors,  as  the  case 
may  be,  can  seldom  be  more  than  a  mere  administrative  agency,  clothed 
with  the  power  of  the  people  for  the  management  of  their  schools.  He 
is  not  a  professional  teacher.  He  can  ably  transact  the  business  of 
building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  purchasing  apparatus 
and  supplies,  and  employing  and  paying  teachers,  but  he  cannot  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  teachers  or  give  to  the  schools  the  supervision 
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needed,  expert  supervision  of  school  work.  For  this  duty  I  propose 
the  employment  of  township  principals. 

In  the  graded  schools  of  a  town  some  one  teacher  is  the  principal, 
planning  and  directing  the  work  of  all,  himself  sometimes  teaching 
part  of  the  time.  The  application  of  this  plan  to  the  township  might 
be  productive  of  results  so  far-reaching  in  their  benefits  that  the 
imagination  fails  to  follow  them.  But  the  immediate  and  substantial 
result  would  be  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increased  cost.  The  cost,  however,  is  an  impor- 
tant matter,  and  may  well  be  cousidered  at  once.  Suppose,  then,  a 
township  employing  twelve  teachers,  at  an  average  of  $2  a  day  each, 
has  a  revenue  for  tuition  of  $3,360.  That  sum  would  maintain  the 
schools  one  hundred  and  forty  days,  or  seven  school  months.  But,  if 
a  township  principal  were  employed  at  $4  a  day,  the  wages  of  the 
twelve  teachers  remaining  as  before,  the  term  would  be  cut  down  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  value  to  the 
pupils  of  six  months'  instruction  directed  by  a  competent  principal  would 
be  immensely  greater  than  seven  months'  schooling  of  the  usual  hap- 
hazard kind  1  The  work  of  the  township  principal  would  be  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  town  principal,  on  account  of  the  different 
character  of  his  schools.  He  could  not  very  well  devote  much  time  to 
the  regular  instruction  of  certain  classes,  for  each  of  his  schools  would 
contain  pupils  of  all  ages  and  each  grade  would  be  scattered  over  his 
entire  territory ;  but  his  time  would  be  given  to  making  every  teacher 
competent  for  the  difficult  work  of  instructing  all  the  different  grades, 
bestowing  most  pains  upon  the  new  and  inexperienced  recruits,  fully 
one-third  each  year  of  his  entire  force.  He  would  be  a  constant  visitor 
in  all  the  schools,  oftenest  in  those  that  needed  him  most,  doing  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  model  teacher,  conducting  the  recitations  of 
all  the  classes  in  their  turn  throughout  all  the  schools.  Much  other 
normal  work  he  would  do  in  teachers'  meetings  and  with  his  teachers 
singly,  correcting  their  errors,  strengthening  their  weaknesses,  instruct- 
ing them  in  methods. 

The  township  system  is  crowned  by  a  graded  or  high  school,  situated 
at  a  central  point,  in  which  shall  be  received  for  higher  instruction 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  provided  in  the  general 
schools,  as  they  attain  sufficient  age  and  strength  to  enable  them  to 
attend  from  remote  parts  of  the  township.  These  schools  are  growing 
up  in  many  townships,  the  demand  for  them  is  extending,  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why,  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  wealth,  they  should  not  furnish  as  extensive  and  varied  advantages 
as  the  high  schools  of  cities.  The  relation  of  the  township  principal  to 
these  schools  is  obvious  enough. 

The  next  grade  in  the  hierarchy  of  supervision  is  the  county  superin- 
tendency,  which  may  be  called  the  right  arm— or  rather  the  right  and 
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left  arms,  both  hands,  and  the  ten  fingers —  of  a  State  system.  The 
county  superintendent  is  simply  indispensable.  He  represents  the 
unity  of  the  county,  and  through  him  the  unification  of  its  school  in- 
terests is  secured :  equalization  of  benefits  to  all,  of  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  instruction,  and  uniformity  of  methods.  His  special  functions 
are  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  and  visitation  of  schools. 
And  the  amount  of  improvement  the  county  superintendents  have 
wrought  in  the  schools  of  many  States  by  a  faithful  performance  of 
these  duties  is  incalculable.  From  their  labors  have  resulted  the  adop- 
tion and  enforcement  of  courses  of  study  and  the  classification  of  pupils, 
a  great  advance  in  the  standard  of  the  teacher's  qualifications,  and  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching;  but  in  a  county  of 
average  size  the  superintendent  can  exercise  only  a  very  general  super- 
vision of  the  actual  work  of  the  teachers.  He  cannot  visit  all  the  schools 
more  than  twice,  at  most  three  times,  a  year.  This,  for  the  purposes  of 
supervision,  is  ridiculously  inadequate.  Hence  the  need  of  the  township 
principals. 

The  townships  and  towns  should  be  coordinated  under  the  control 
of  the  county  superintendent,  their  trustees  forming  under  his  head- 
ship a  board  of  education  for  securing  cooperation  and  uniformity  in 
administration  and  their  principals  forming  in  the  same  way  an  edu- 
cational council  for  securing  the  same  ends  in  the  department  of  school 
work.  Thus,  again,  it  would  be  made  possible  to  carry  out  a  policy. 
And  thus  the  State  organization  would  be  complete.  The  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  and  the  State  board  of  education  could  effect- 
ively influence  and  direct  every  school  within  their  jurisdiction.  By  the 
arrangements  described  the  principle  of  local  control  is  preserved,  as 
was  said,  with  all  its  vital  strength  and  without  its  disadvantages,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  obtained  the  benefits  of  a  powerful  organization, 
strong  by  the  momentum  drawn  from  large  numbers  and  vast  territory, 
strong  by  the  interaction  and  mutual  influence  of  its  parts,  each  con- 
tributing its  excellence  to  the  whole,  the  whole  strengthening  and  up- 
bearing each. 

But  other  results  might  follow  from  the  institution  of  the  township 
principal,  less  tangible  perhaps  than  those  described,  less  easy  to  esti- 
mate, but  —  as  tending  somewhat  to  infuse  into  the  life  of  the  people  a 
larger  measure  of  "sweetness  and  light"  than  they  now  are  blessed 
with — nfltless  delightful  to  contemplate.  The  qualifications  of  our  prin- 
cipals should  be  carefully  looked  to.  With  liberal  pay  the  State  could 
in  a  few  years  draw  to  this  service  the  thousand  or  two  men  needed, 
and  could  require  of  them  not  merely  skill  in  their  special  art,  but  a 
considerable  range  of  knowledge  and  literary  culture.  What  an  influ- 
ence might  such  a  man  exert  upon  the  stagnant  life  of  a  rural  popula- 
tion! What  an  amount  of  social  and  intellectual  activity  he  might 
awaken!  With  time  allowed  for  such  work  and  his  thoughts  directed 
in  that  line,  he  could  make  the  graded  school  building  a  lyceum  and 
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every  school-house  the  meeting  place  of  literary  societies  and  clubs,  in- 
cluding young  and  old.  By  lectures  from  himself  and  others  he  would 
bring  to  the  people  information,  literary,  historical,  scientific — would 
excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  love  of  reading,  and  the  idea  of 
reading  with  a  purpose.  Says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  <<  Culture  is  read- 
ing, but  reading  with  a  purpose  to  guide  it  and  with  system.  He  does 
a  good  work  who  does  anything  to  help  this ;  indeed,  it  is  the  one  es- 
sential service  now  to  be  rendered  to  education."  No  one  need  doubt 
the  possibility  of  all  this.  Eural  life  in  this  country  is  apt  to  be  monot- 
onous in  both  its  scenes  and  occupation.  There  are  few  interests  and 
amusements,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
things  of  the  mind.  Were  the  apostles  described  sent  into  the  town- 
ships, the  people  would  hear  them  gladly,  seeing  that  they  taught  a 
way  whereby  their  life  might  be  made  more  rational  and  humane.  In- 
deed, Mr.  President,  these  humble  agents  working  directly  and  inti- 
mately ainoug  the  people  might  prepare  the  way  for  what  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  "the  elevation  of  a  whole  people  by  culture." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Prof.  A. 
L.  Wade,  of  West  Virginia,  said : 

I  am  pleased  with  the  paper,  and  especially  that  part  which  suggests 
"  township  supervision."  It  is  good.  But  I  propose  to  glance  at  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  supervision  in  country  schools  and 
to  see  if  I  can  suggest  a  method  by  which  they  may  be  removed.  The  ne- 
cessity for  supervision  in  country  schools  has  never  been  entirely  settled 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
several  States,  after  adopting  supervision,  have  virtually  abandoned  it. 
The  need  of  enlightened  supervision  in  mechanical  employments,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  government  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  absolutely 
essential.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  every  factory  has  its  foreman, 
every  railroad  has  its  president,  and  every  nation  has  its  ruler.  In  sys- 
tems of  education  supervision  is  believed  to  be  essential  in  every  depart- 
ment, except  in  primary  schools.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  every 
college  has  its  president  and  every  high  school  has  its  principal.  Let  us 
try  to  find  out  why  the  masses  seem  blind  to  the  necessity  for  supervision 
in  country  schools,  while  they  see  the  need  of  it  in  everything  else. 

In  every  work  where  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  are  employed, 
except  iu  country  schools,  there  is  a  definite  work  for  the  superintend- 
ent to  do,  a  work  that  all  interested  persons  can  see.  The  foreman 
of  a  factory  is  required  to  inform  the  stockholders  at  stated  periods 
how  many  kegs  of  nails  have  been  made,  how  many  tons  of  metal  have 
been  moulded,  or  how  many  yards  of  fabric  have  been  woveu  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  amount  and  condition  of  unfinished  material  on  hand. 
If  we  examine  carefully  the  annual  catalogue  of  any  school  of  high 
order,  we  find  that,  in  its  make-up,  it  is  nearly  akin  to  the  report  of  the 
factory  manager.    It  gives  the  names  of  graduates  and  the  date  of 
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graduation.  It  gives  also  the  names  of  undergraduates  and  indicates 
the  time  when  each  is  expected  to  complete  the  course  of  study.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  safe  to  say  that  supervision  is  acknowledged  to  be  essential 
wherever  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  any  work 
which  ought  to  be  completed  in  a  given  time.  As  there  has  been  here- 
tofore no  method  by  which  the  county  superintendent  could  ascertain 
how  many  pupils  had  actually  completed  the  common  branches  within  the 
year  or  what  progress  pupils  had  made,  he  could  make  no  definite  re- 
port on  this  subject,  and  the  necessity  for  his  office  is  not  so  easily  seen 
as  that  of  the  foreman  of  a  factory  or  the  president  of  a  university. 

In  all  business  and  in  all  higher  schools  there  is  a  definite  work  to  do, 
a  definite  time  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  a  test  as  to  whether  it 
is  well  done,  while  in  the  country  school  no  such  provision  has  hereto- 
fore existed.  The  country  school  ought  not  to  be  an  exception  to  well 
established  laws  of  industry  and  business.  It  ought  to  be  in  harmony 
with  all  higher  schools.  The  same  educational  method  should  every- 
where prevail,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. 

The  remedy  which  I  now  propose  is  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
graduation  into  all  the  common  schools  of  the  country.  This  system 
simply  takes  the  primary  branches  as  a  course  of  study  for  graduation 
and  makes  application  of  all  the  plans  and  appliances  of  the  best  acad- 
emies and  colleges  to  the  common  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  simply 
the  application  of  an  old  plan  to  a  new  purpose.  This  system,  though 
still  in  its  infancy,  is  no  longer  regarded  a  mere  experiment.  At  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  indulging  in  both  personal  and  State  pride, 
I  take  occasion  to  say  that  this  system  originated  in  my  own  State  and 
in  my  own  county.  Graduating  classes  were  organized  in  the  autumn 
of  1874;  but  the  first  classes  graduated  and  the  first  common  school 
diplomas  were  granted  in  the  spring  of  1876,  the  centennial  of  Ameri- 
can independence.  The  first  common  school  catalogue  was  published  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  and  alumni  associations  were  formed  the 
following  year.  So  widespread  was  the  progress  of  the  new  plan  that 
General  John  Eaton,  chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  his  annual  report  for  1878,  page  xlii,  says : 

Of  all  tlie  plans  developed  none  has  excited  more  attention  than  that  known  as  the 
"Graduating  System  for  Country  Schools,"  devised  by  A.  L.  Wade,  county  superin- 
tendent for  Monongalia,  W.  Va.  *  *  *  It  has  been  reviewed  in  all  the  educational 
journals  and  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  principal  State  superintendents  of  the 
country. 

In  July,  1879,  by  invitation,  it  was  my  privilege  to  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the  National  Educational  Association,  after  which 
the  association  discussed  and  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  through- 
out the  United  States  be  called  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  graduating  system  for 
country  schools. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  above  resolution  several  States  have  adopted, 
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the  system  entire,  others  are  testing  it  in  sundry  counties,  and  the  plan 
bids  fair  to  become  universal. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  come  back  to  my  subject  and  say  that 
it  is  universally  agreed,  wherever  the  system  has  been  tested,  that  it 
will  not  work  without  intelligent  supervision.  This  fact  is  in  its  favor, 
as  it  proves  that  the  plan  has  the  ring  of  business  about  it. 

Dr.  Shiras  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  system  of  graduation 
had  been  adopted  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  soon  after  its  introduction 
in  West  Virgin ia. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Hennepin 
County,  Minnesota,  said  :  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  common 
school  when  the  rural  school  received  but  little  attention  from  the  great 
educational  leaders  and  the  voice  of  a  county  superintendent  was  sel- 
dom heard  in  these  councils;  but  it  has  come  to  pass  that  to-day  earnest 
effort  is  being  made  to  elevate  the  character  of  rural  instruction,  and 
county  supervision  is  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  time  and  considera- 
tion of  this  Department. 

While  the  plans  proposed  in  the  paper  just  read  are  admirable  and 
would,  no  doubt,  if  successfully  carried  out,  raise  the  character  and 
condition  of  rural  schools,  yet  in  many  States  there  is  an  insuperable 
barrier.  In  the  Northwest  the  school  district,  and  not  the  town,  is  the 
unit.  In  these  small  districts  -the  people  control  their  own  school  ar- 
rangements, and  they  will  not  readily  relinquish  this  prerogative.  Fre- 
quently, also,  a  district  comprises  territory  in  two  or  more  towns  and 
sometimes  in  more  than  one  county,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  or- 
ganizing under  a  township  system  and  carrying  out  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  able  paper  just  read. 

In  many  States  we  have,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  depend  on  county 
supervision  alone,  and  if  the  rural  schools  are  to  be  elevated  it  must 
and  can  be  done  by  an  earnest  and  efficient  county  superintendency. 

This  scheme  for  systematizing  the  work  in  rural  schools,  as  outlined 
by  Professor  Wade,  of  West  Virginia,  is  attracting  attention  ail  over 
the  country.  Its  practicability  was  for  a  long  time  questioned  by  the 
leaders  in  educational  circles,  many  considering  its  plans  and  purposes 
visionary  and  not  adapted  to  ordinary  district  school  work.  The  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  plan  in  several  of  the  States  has  given  to  it 
the  attention  it  well  deserves.  The  workers  in  this  field  will  be  grate- 
ful to  this  Department  for  the  consideration  the  plan  has  received,  for  in 
it  they  see  a  means  by  which  the  rural  school  may  hope  to  do  more  and 
better  work  than  heretofore. 

A  plan  substantially  the  same  as  Professor  Wade's  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  and  successfully  carried  out  since  1878  in  the  county  of  Hen- 
nepin, Minnesota.  It  has  passed  an  inquisitorial  review  and  a  popular 
verdict  declared  in  its  favor.  By  it  we  have  secured  a  higher  order  of 
efficiency  in  our  school  work.    The  tendency  to  change  teachers  fre- 
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qnently  has  been  checked.  The  attendance  has  been  more  regular. 
Self  promotion  by  the  pupil  has  been  prevented.  The  pupil  is  enabled 
to  do  more  work  in  a  given  time  and  he  is  supplied  with  an  incentive  to 
complete  the  full  course  of  elementary  studies.  The  superintendent  is 
assisted  in  ascertaining  the  precise  instruction  given  in  each  school,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  direct  judiciously  the  entire  work  of  the  county. 
The  time  of  the  teacher  is  economized,  as  the  daily  recitations  are  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.  Influential  motives  for  work  are  supplied,  and 
thus  the  school  is  prepared  to  be  governed  more  easily.  Children  mov- 
ing from  one  district  school  to  another  readily  find  their  proper  places 
in  a  new  school. 

Our  confidence  in  the  plan  is  strengthened  by  the  added  experience 
of  each  year.  We  believe  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  the 
times  for  a  thoroughly  practical  and  economical  system  of  education. 

Mr.  Houck  inferred  from  the  paper  read  that  the  impression  was 
being  made  upon  the  minds  of  many  that  the  work  done  by  the  country 
school  teacher  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  work  done  in  towns 
and  cities.  So  far  as  he  knew,  some  of  the  very  best  work  that  is  done 
by  teachers  anywhere  is  done  by  teachers  in  the  country  schools.  He 
added  that,  in  the  examinations  that  have  been  held  in  some  of  the 
leading  cities  of  Pennsylvania  to  decide  who  shall  go  to  Annapolis  and 
West  Point,  he  had  known  young  men  from  the  country  schools  to  take 
the  lead.  Many  of  the  most  successful  men  in  the  various  callings  ot 
life  were  boys  in  the  country  schools.  When  the  schools  in  the  county 
are  loaded  with  the  machinery  so  common  in  the  cities  the  country 
teachers  will  be  weakened.  What  is  needed  is  to  make  the  teachers 
strong,  to  give  them  better  pay,  and  to  make  the  terms  longer.  Make 
the  teachers  strong,  and  then  the  school  work  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  work  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools.  He  found  that  wherever 
the  superintendence  of  the  schools  was  good  there  the  schools  were 
good  also.  In  order  to  reduce  school  work  to  unity  there  must.be  one 
controlling  mind.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  select  good 
teachers  for  the  schools,  to  make  good  courses  of  instruction,  and  to 
direct  the  teachers  to  right  methods  of  teaching.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant changes  now  needed  in  our  school  affairs  is  in  methods  of 
teaching.  Pupils  should  no  more  be  required  to  make  words  the  orig- 
inal sources  of  knowledge  of  things  described  by  the  words,  but  they 
should  be  permitted  to  take  hold  of  the  things  themselves,  and  learn 
of  them  by  their  own  observation  and  reflection.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  schools  should  be  provided  with  school-houses  constructed  with 
reference  to  comfort,  convenience,  and  beauty;  that  the  schools  should 
be  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of  teaching;  and  that  the  school 
attendance  should  be  as  complete  and  thorough  as  possible.  To  bring 
into  existence  all  these  necessary  results,  there  must  be  placed  over 
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the  schools  well  trained  inen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  all  their  time  and 
talents  in  directing  school  work. 

In  Massachusetts  the  large  towns  and  the  cities  are  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  trained  superintendents,  but  the  small  towns  are  not 
able,  and  so  a  plan  has  been  devised  by  which  several  small  towns  are 
combined  into  one  district  and  a  well  trained  superintendent  put  over 
the  district. 

The  other  day,  he  said,  he  was  called  before  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islative committee  on  education.  The  question  before  the  committee 
was  "How  shall  the  State  government  aid  the  smaller  towns  in  con- 
ducting their  schools  ?  "  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  most  effective  aid  that  could  be  given 
to  the  towns  was  such  as  would  enable  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
school  superintendents. 

The  last  speaker  said:  " If  you  put  good  teachers  into  the  schools 
they  will  make  the  schools  good."  This  may  be  true  j  but  how  shall  we 
get  the  good  teachers  into  the  schools?  If  this  matter  is  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  school  committees  this  good  result  may  never  take 
place.  One  of  the  most  productive  acts  that  our  school  supervisors 
perform  is  to  select  good  teachers  for  the  schools.  A  man  skilled  in  all 
the  affairs  of  school  teaching  and  school  organization  and  school  man- 
agement is  needed  to  act  as  a  medium  between  the  schools  and  the 
school  committeemen  and  perform  a  service  which  they  cannot  perform. 
He  felt  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  he  knew  that  the  schools  of  this 
country  would  never  accomplish  what  it  is  their  privilege  to  accomplish 
until  they  are  presided  over  by  intelligent,  well  trained,  conscientious, 
enthusiastic  superintendents. 

Superintendent  Baer  thought  that  Dr.  Dickinson  had  put  the  ques- 
tion fairly  and  squarely.  Here  are  schools;  here  is  work  to  be  done; 
here  are  teachers  that  need  to  be  improved,  that  need  instruction  in 
the  matter  of  organization,  discipline,  and  in  the  manner  of  imparting 
knowledge.  How  shall  these  be  reached  and  how  shall  this  work 
be  done?  In  Pennsylvania  the  county  superintendents  have  charge 
of  the  county  institutes  and  arrange  the  courses  of  instruction  for 
them.  Then  there  are  also  counties  in  which  local  institutes  are  held. 
The  superintendent  appoints  an  educational  meeting  at  a  given  place 
for  one  or  more  days,  and  here  he  gathers  the  teachers  of  that  section 
of  the  county,  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  sees  that  the  children 
themselves  are  represented  in  some  of  the  exercises.  In  this  way  every 
teacher  is  reached,  his  own  peculiar  wants  are  met,  and  the  entire  commu- 
nity is  benefited.  He  believed  that  superintendents  could  accomplish 
more  by  such  agencies  in  the  way  of  arousing  enthusiasm  and  public 
sentiment  than  by  the  graduating  system. 

General  Eaton  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the  quality 
of  supervision  is  raised  the  better  educational  work  desired  becomes 
recognized.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  community  in  the  land  where  there 
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is  not  some  thought  of  opposition  to  the  school  work,  some  disposition 
to  have  a  lower  grade  of  work  done  and  to  criticise  the  higher  and  bet- 
ter work.  Out  of  this  supervision  better  teachers  are  employed  and 
the  community  is  brought  up  steadily  towards  the  best  work. 

In  addition,  he  wished  to  say  that  in  response  to  an  inquiry  he  had 
recently  reviewed  the  salaries  of  State  superintendents,  and  confessed 
renewed  amazement  at  the  high  character,  the  great  ability,  the  enthu- 
siasm and  consecration  and  sacrifice  of  the  men  who  are  carrying  on 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  country  to-day.  Not  only  the 
teachers,  but  the  superintendents,  should  receive  better  pay.- 

INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Haworth,  United  States  superintendent  of  Indian  schools, 
was  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Indian  education,  its  condition  and  prospects,  is  the  subject  on  which 
I  am  requested  to  address  you  this  morning. 

While  I  appreciate  the  honor  of  the  privilege  conferred,  I  approach  the 
task  with  diffidence,  inasmuch  as  since  being  invited  to  take  part  in 
this  meeting  I  have  constantly  been  in  the  field  of  active  work,  sur- 
rounded by  the  pressing  present,  without  time  to  crystallize  into  wjrds 
and  place  on  paper  such  information  and  ideas  as  I  would  like  to  lay 
before  you. 

Only  during  the  last  few  days  have  I  found  time  to  sit  down  and  think 
about  it.  The  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
active  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  frontier,  and  the  preparation  of 
matter  intended  for  the  public  ear  and  eye  has  not  been  a  part  of  my 
labors.  However,  if  by  my  humble  efforts  anything  may  be  said  or 
done  which  will  assist  the  work  or  promote  the  interests  of  the  race  in 
whose  behalf  I  speak,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit  to  whatever  criticisms 
my  hastily  prepared  and  imperfect  sentences  may  give  occasion. 

The  present  condition  of  Indian  education  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
some  of  its  friends  think  it  should  be ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  us  who  have  more  recently  espoused  the  cause.  In- 
fluenced by  a  strong,  enthusiastic,  and  commendable  desire  to  see  it  ad- 
vance rapidly,  we  grow  impatient  with  what  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
unnecessary  delay  in  its  progress.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  only  been  a  little  more  than  a  decade  of  years  since 
anything  like  a  general  effort  in  the  line  of  education  was  first  made. 
Those  efforts  have  been  limited  and  in  many  respects  very  imperfect, 
yet  they  have  been  productive  of  great  and  good  results. 

In  most  of  the  tribes  the  traditional  prejudices  and  superstitions 
against  schools  have  been  overcome,  followed  by  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  not  only  to  have  their  children  educated,  but  by  au 
openly  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  many  adult  Indians  themselves 
to  gain  knowledge,  a  fact  which  is  evidenced  by  the  attendance  at  the 
night  schools. 
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Neither  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  twelve  years 
many  schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  in  tribes  which  pre- 
vious to  that  time  had  never  had  the  school-house  door  opened  to  them, 
and  that  many  hundreds  of  their  children  who  have  attended  school 
are  now  mingling  with  the  tribes,  exercising  a  much  better  influence 
than  they  would  have  done  had  such  privileges  been  withheld.  This 
number  is  seldom  taken  into  account  in  our  calculations  of  to-day. 

In  some  of  the  tribes  not  even  a  missionary  effort  had  been  made 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  anything  pertaining  to 
education  of  either  head  or  heart.  The  Indian  child's  mind  was  filled 
with  wild  traditions  and  superstitions,  which  grew  and  increased  with 
his  advancing  years. 

The  prejudices  imbibed  in  child/,  ood  and  cultivated  to  riper  years  are 
very  difficult  of  eradication.  "As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined" 
is  an  old  but  true  saying.  The  mind  of  childhood,  even  in  the  enlight- 
ened and  cultivated  race,  often  receives  strong  impressions  which  are 
hard  to  overcome.  Our  own  experiences  testify  to  this  fact.  I  well  re- 
member w  hen  a  boy  how  my  mind  was  influenced  politically.  My  father 
was  a  strong  Henry  Clay  whig.  I  would  sit  and  hear  the  good  deeds 
and  grand  principles  of  the  old  whig  party  discussed  and  extolled  and 
those  of  the  democratic  party  condemned,  until  I  thought  one  embodied 
all  that  was  pure  and  good  and  the  other  just  the  reverse,  and  I  would 
look  with  pity  upon  the  democrat  and  wonder  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  poor  fellow  ever  to  be  saved. 

We  are  very  apt  to  be  what  our  fathers  were ;  possibly  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  members  of  the  great  leading  parties  of  to-day  have 
inherited  their  ideas  and  cling  to  them  without  much  reflection  because 
their  fathers  were  of  the  same  faith. 

Among  the  wild  tribes  of  Indians,  their  peculiar  ideas  and  prejudices 
are  the  theme  of  conversation  around  their  lodge  fires.  As  we  discuss 
the  grand  achievements  of  our  great  men  around  our  hearthstones 
and  point  out  to  our  boys  the  possibilities  of  like  attainments,  so  do  the 
Indians  tell  their  sons  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  different  chiefs  and 
arouse  in  them  a  spirit  of  emulation. 

With  them  greatness  sometimes  results  from  successful  raids,  the 
braves  returning  laden  with  spoils  and  carrying  aloft  the  freshly  taken 
scalps  of  the  enemy.  On  these  occasions  the  approach  to  camp  is  made 
amid  the  firing  of  guns,  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  songs  of  welcome. 
Combined  with  their  political  prejudices  are  those  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, inculcated,  as  the  others,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  intelligence. 

I  believe  that  superstitious  fear  is  the  strongest  controlling  power  in 
the  Indian  nature.  It  presents  itself  in  various  ,vays ;  each  seems  to 
have  his  individual  peculiarities  in  this  respect.  Some  of  them  will 
not  smoke  with  a  gun  or  pistol  near  ;  some  remove  one  and  others  both 
moccasons  before  smoking ;  some  regard  it  as  bad  medicine  to  look  into 
a  mirror. 
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I  presume  I  do  not  greatly  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  with  the  skin 
of  a  bear  I  could  stampede  the  whole  of  some  tribes,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  animal  in  question  forms  a  frequently  recurring  feature 
in  their  names. 

In  some  extreme  cases  of  sickness,  the  medicine  man,  almost  nude, 
calls  to  his  assistance  several  of  the  tribe,  who  are  required  to  remove 
their  moccasons,  lest  the  good  spirit  should  be  offended  at  their  want  of 
reverence ;  with  horns  and  bells,  they  march  around  the  lodge  of  the 
sick,  driving  the  evil  spirits  away.  These  superstitions  give  the  medi- 
cine man  a  wonderfully  controlling  influence ;  the  Indians  never  seem 
to  doubt  his  power  or  for  a  moment  suspect  the  honesty  of  his  acts. 

One  of  the  medicine  men  of  a  southwestern  tribe  at  one  time  acci- 
dentally swallowed  a  part  of  a  needle  which  his  wife  had  broken  and 
handed  to  him.  Becoming  alarmed  he  applied  to  the  agency  physician 
for  relief,  who  told  him  nothing  could  be  done  for  him.  Not  being  sat- 
isfied he  applied  to  one  of  his  fellow  doctors,  who,  scarifying  over  the 
stomach  and  drawing  with  his  mouth,  soon  presented  a  needle  as  drawn 
from  it,  to  the  apparent  great  delight  of  the  patient.  The  agency  physi- 
cian, anxious  to  witness  the  result,  remained,  and  examining  the  needle 
found  that  the  Indian  doctor  was  not  only  a  success  as  a  surgeon,  but 
also  as  a  trickster,  inasmuch  as  the  needle  pretended  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  patient  was  whole  and  the  eye  filled  with  dry  dirt.  These 
prejudices  are  inherent  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are 
difficult  to  overcome. 

Do  we  not  remember  in  our  own  experiences  some  superstitious  no- 
tions which  we  are  wont  to  ridicule  and  yet,  when  from  some  unforeseen 
cause  or  accident  we  are  suddenly  reminded  of  them,  they  are  apt  to 
cause  a  momentary  feeling  of  apprehension  and  discomfort?  Among 
educated  people  there  are  many  who  prefer  to  see  a  new  moon  over  the 
right  shoulder,  others  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  commence  a 
journey  on  Friday,  while  others  are  made  nervous  if  they  happen  to  put 
on  a  stocking  wrong  side  out.  One  reason  why  these  superstitious  ideas 
have  such  a  strong  and  governing  power  over  the  Indians  is  their  asso- 
ciation of  such  ideas  with  the  supernatural.  They  have  great  faith  in 
the  power  and  willingness  of  the  great  spirit  to  aid  them. 

At  one  of  their  annual  tribal  medicine  convocations  a  few  years  ago, 
water  was  very  scarce  and  they  were  in  great  necessity ;  the  whole  tribe 
were  collected  together  with  their  vast  herds,  which  in  those  days  num- 
bered many  thousands :  a  day's  exercises  were  devoted  to  making  medi- 
cine or  offerings  for  rain;  the  next  day  it  came  in  torrents,  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning.  A  lodge  which  was  occupied  by  the  head 
Kiowa  chief  and  some  Oheyennes  was  struck  by  lightning  and  two 
Oheyennes  killed.  The  Kiowa  chief,  in  explaining  it  afterwards,  said  he 
was  only  making  medicine  for  the  Kiowas  and  it  was  too  strong  for  the 
Oheyennes. 

I  could  refer  to  many  other  instances  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
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servation  or  knowledge  bearing  upon  this  peculiarity,  but  those  given 
are  sufficient  to  show  how  strong  the  wild  educational  influence  is  which 
has  to  be  overcome  in  our  teaching.  It  is  true,  when  taken  as  a  child, 
only  the  seed  and  not  the  growth  has  to  be  contended  with,  but  the  full 
grown  plant  often  rises  up  before  us  in  the  person  of  the  parent  when 
we  ask  for  the  child  to  be  sent  to  school.  Then  parental  affection  com- 
bines with  fear  against  the  request.  Their  attachment  for  their  children 
is  very  great,  equal  to  that  of  the  white  race,  and  they  part  from  them 
with  no  less  rebictance. 

Unsupported  by  the  quickening  influences  of  intellectual  culture  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  realize  that  even  the  temporary  separation  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child.  The  strong  love  for  the  child  is  shown  when 
death  removes  him.  I  have  known  the  mother  in  her  great  sorrow  to 
sacrifice  the  first  joint  of  the  fourth  finger  of  each  hand  on  the  death 
of  a  child. 

If  the  years  which  have  passed,  in  which  we  think  but  little  has  been 
done,  have  served  to  overcome  these  prejudices  to  such  a  degree  that 
children  can  now  be  obtained  without  much  trouble,  not  only  for  the 
agency  schools,  but  to  go  away  from  their  own  country,  then  should 
we,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  lament  the  past,  go  forward  with  a  re- 
joicing spirit  that  so  many  difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  so  many 
barriers  removed,  though  so  much  remains  yet  to  be  done,  believing 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  rays  of  light  and  warmth  which  ema- 
nate from  education  and  Christian  culture  shall  fully  penetrate  the  night 
of  gloom  which  hangs  over  so  much  of  the  Indian  world,  and  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance  give  way  before  its  burning  rays,  and  from  that 
heathenish  darkness  come  forth  sons  and  daughters  clothed  in  right 
minds  and  ready  for  their  parts  and  places  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  this  great  nation. 

The  second  year  of  the  peace  policy,  1870,  affords  the  first  statistical 
information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  as  to  schools.  The  number  re- 
ported, not  including  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  was 
60  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  3,095  scholars,  the  five  tribes  referred  to 
reporting  145,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,629  scholars,  making  among  all 
the  Indians  205  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  4,724  scholars.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1883,  the  number  of  schools  reported  was  412, 
with  an  enrolment  of  15,225  scholars.  In  1870  the  school  employes 
numbered  192  ;  in  1883,  961. 

Dropping  out  the  schools  of  the  Five  Nations  and  only  including 
those  known  as  Government  schools,  the  increase  from  1870,  with  60 
schools  and  an  enrolment  of  3,095,  to  1883  is  to  198  schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  10,247  scholars.  The  numbers  who  have  attended  schools 
and  ceased  to  do  so  during  the  interim  of  the  dates  are  not  included  in 
this  calculation.  The  average  attendance  of  1883  was  6,504.  The  great- 
est increase  of  any  one  year  was  from  1882  to  1883,  amounting  to 
1,402.    I  believe  the  increase  from  1883  to  1884  will  be  still  greater. 
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Of  the  schools  named,  77  are  agency  boarding  schools  and  117  are 
day  schools,  which  are  denominated  Government  schools  and  do  not  in- 
clude those  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  who  have  an  independent  school 
government  conducted  under  their  own  laws;  in  addition  to  which, 
there  are  the  industrial  schools  at  Hampton,  Va.;  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Forest 
Grove,  Oreg. ;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. ;  Ohilocco,  Ind.  Ter. ;  near  Arkan- 
sas City,  Kans. ;  and  Genoa,  Nebr.  New  buildings  are  also  in  process 
of  erection  near  Lawrence,  Kans.,  for  340  children,  which  wTe  liope  to 
have  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  next  April. 

All  the  schools  named  will  give  us  facilities  for  about  eleven  thou- 
sand children  in  what  we  denominate  Government  schools.  Besides 
these  there  are  some  under  missionary  control,  including  one  of  the 
most  important  training  schools,  superintended  by  Eev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  at 
Santee,  Nebr.,  from  which  school  have  gone  out  Indian  teachers  and 
preachers  who  are  doing  much  good  among  their  own  people. 

Provision  was  also  made  by  Cougress  for  placing  children  in  indus- 
trial institutions  in  the  States,  under  which  arrangement  431  children 
are  now  in  such  schools.  I  have  great  faith  in  this  plan,  as  it  will  edu- 
cate the  races  together  and  add  materially  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
Indian  children.  Under  all  provisions  now  made,  Government  and 
missionary,  about  11,500  children  can  be  accommodated. 

The  reports  from  the  various  schools  have  generally  been  satisfactory 
and  give  evidence  of  progress  in  the  past  year's  work. 

The  increase  of  industrial  teaching  has  had  a  good  influence  in  giving 
new  life  and  interest  to  the  pupils.  Captain  Pratt,  of  the  Carlisle  school, 
says  in  his  report : 

We  invariably  find  that  when  an  idle  or  mischievous  boy  is  put  to  work  at  a  trade 
his  standing  is  raised  in  scholarship  as  well  as  conduct.  In  some  cases  the  improve- 
ment has  been  very  remarkable  ;  in  not  one  has  it  failed  of  good  results. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Pawnee  school  says: 

The  boys  of  this  school  took  charge  of  the  farm  with  the  understanding  that  all 
the  products,  excepting  that  required  for  the  animals  they  used,  should  belong  to 
them:  800  bushels  of  corn,  worth  about  $400,  rewarded  them  for  their  labor,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  school  privileges. 

Several  other  agency  schools  give  good  accounts  of  the  persevering 
industry  of  the  pupils,  but  generally  speaking  the  facilities  for  indus- 
trial training  at  agency  schools,  aside  from  the  farming  season,  are  very 
limited.  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  Forest  Grove  are  producing  skilled 
workmen  in  various  branches,  and  in  so  doing  are  not  only  educating 
the  boys  to  trades,  but  furnishing  wagons,  harness,  boots  and  shoes, 
tinware,  and  other  useful  articles  to  the  agencies,  thereby  utilizing  the 
labor  of  the  learner. 

Superintendent  Minthorn,  of  the  Forest  Grove  school,  in  his  report 
for  1883,  says: 

The  first  two  lots  of  children  that  were  brought  to  this  school  came  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  remain  three  years  ;  that  time  having  expired,  they  have 
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been  allowed  to  return  home.  Fifteen  of  them  have  returned  to  the  school  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  two  years  longer,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  those  re- 
maining at  home  are  doing  well.  Three  of  the  carpenters  are  working  at  their  trade 
in  New  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter.,  taking  contracts,  furnishing  all  the  material,  and  build- 
ing houses,  giving  good  satisfaction  smd  making  good  wages.  Boys  who  have 
learned  trades  can  get  from  $2  to  $4  per  day  and  plenty  of  work. 

He  adds : 

The  indications  seem  to  be  that  pupils  leaving  this  school,  after  having  completed 
the  course  of  study  and  learned  a  trade,  will  generally  seek  employment  among  white 
people. 

Among  Indians,  marriage  is  generally  consummated  at  a  very  early 
age;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  females,  who,  on  entering  their  teens 
and  sometimes  before,  are  formally  sold  by  their  parents  to  become 
wives.  In  view  of  this  fact  additional  interest  is  added  to  an  experi- 
ment being  tried  by  General  Armstrong,  at  Hampton,  referring  to 
which,  his  report  says : 

A  feature  of  this  year's  work  has  been  the  taking  of  young  married  people  as  stu- 
dents in  the  school.  Three  such  couples  have  been  received,  two  from  the  Omahas 
and  one  from  the  Sioux  tribe.  The  Sioux  and  one  of  the  Omahas  each  brought  with 
them  a  little  papoose  about  a  year  old. 

The  parents  attend  school  half  a  day  and  work  the  other  half  with  the  other  scholars. 
We  have  attempted  at  Hampton  nothing  more  hopeful  than  this  in  training  Indians; 
the  husband  and  wife  advance  together  with  common  interests,  a  home  will  be  estab- 
lished on  their  return  to  the  reservation  and  their  future  will  be  comparatively  se- 
cure. It  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  side  issues  in  this  experiment,  the  increase  of 
courtesy  in  the  brave  for  his  wife  and  the  growing  care  of  the  mother  for  her  child, 
and  the  efforts  she  makes  to  keep  her  husband's  possessions,  her  room  and  her  baby, 
aud  last  of  all  herself,  clean  and  tidy.  At  first  the  father  evidently  regarded  tending 
the  little  bit  of  humanity  with  scorn,  but  he  has  grown  to  take  great  pride  in  his  boy, 
and  often  relieves  the  mother  now  of  apart  of  the  burden. 

The  good  accomplished  for  Indian  education  by  the  three  important 
institutions  to  which  reference  has  especially  been  made  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. While  those  situated  at  agencies  have  been  moving  forward, 
overcoming  prejudices  and  removing  obstacles,  doing  good  for  the 
tribes,  and  making  possible  the  outside  institutions,  they  have  not 
themselves  reached  the  outside  world  or  "  become  as  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill."  Little  has  been  known  of  them  outside  of  those  immediately 
interested  and  official  circles.  On  the  other  hand,  those  situated  in  the 
midst  of  civilization  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious  as  well 
as  the  interested,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  exhibit  to  the  many  the 
possibilities  of  Indian  education  and  to  create  in  its  favor  a  public  senti- 
ment which  has  found  its  way  into  the  halls  of  legislation  and  borne 
substantial  results,  thus  helping  to  sustain  the  humbler  institutions  at 
the  agencies,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  children  must  be  educated. 
For,  as  it  is  impracticable  under  our  treaty  relations  to  remove  them  all 
from  home,  and  even  with  common  consent  it  would  still  be  impracti- 
cable, and  without  consent  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  only  the 
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smaller  number  can  have  the  privileges  and  opportunities  of  the  out- 
side schools. 

In  response  to  the  increasing  sentiment  of  not  only  the  possibility 
of  educating  the  Indian,  but  our  duty  to  do  it,  Congress  has  increased  its 
appropriations  in  that  direction,  and  greater  facilities  are  thus  given  to 
those  having  the  matter  in  charge.  Without  favorable  legislation  the 
work  would  move  slowly.  As  already  stated,  most  of  the  tribes  have 
reached  a  point  of  willingness  to  send  their  children  to  school,  realiz- 
ing that  their  ways  of  living  are  taken  away  from  them  and  that  other 
ways  are  necessary.  This  willingness  must  be  met  on  our  part  with 
the  offered  opportunity,  and  the  Indian  nofcompelled  to  stand  as  a  sup- 
pliant at  our  gates. 

The  Utes,  who  have  been  among  the  slowest  to  accept  educational 
privileges,  allowed  27  of  their  youth  to  be  taken  to  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  during  the  past  summer.  These  were  the  first  from  the  Southern 
Ute  Agency  who  have  ever  attended  school. 

They  were  sent  to  Albuquerque  without  much  notice  to  the  superin- 
tendent, whose  old  and  temporary  buildings  were  already  nearly  full, 
referring  to  which  arrival  he  says : 

The  27  wild  Utes  suddenly  thrust  upon  us  made  no  serious  disturbance  in  our 
quiet  life.  I  think  it  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  these  untamed 
savages  so  quickly  under  obedience  to  our  regulations.  In  our  unprepared  condition, 
with  no  provision  for  physical  coercion  and  with  fully  one -third  of  the  newcomers 
growu  men  and  women,  it  has  surprised  us  that  no  serious  case  of  insubordination 
has  arisen.  Brought  up  from  infancy  to  regard  labor  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood, they  have  taken  their  places  cheerfully  and  willingly  in  the  assignment  with 
the  other  scholars. 

I  recently  made  a  visit  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  Wichita,  and  Caddo  tribes  to  arrange  for  children  for  the 
Chilocco  school,  near  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  I  had  proportioned  to  the 
tribes  named  room  for  90  children,  and  was  not  without  some  doubt 
about  securing  that  number,  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  winter.  My 
doubts  were,  however,  agreeably  dispelled,  as  they  not  only  gave  the 
90  asked  for,  but  34  more,  making  124  who  were  brought  to  the  school  in 
wagons,  most  of  them  having  to  travel  175  miles  through  an  open,  un- 
inhabited, wild  country,  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  cold  month  of  Janu- 
ary ;  they  were  nine  days  on  the  journey.  The  opening  services  of  the 
school  were  had  January  21,  with  132  children  present,  to  which  40 
more  have  since  been  added.  Seventeen  dialects  will  be  represented 
in  this  school. 

The  children  for  the  Genoa  (Nebraska)  school  have  been  collected  at 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Agency  and  taken  to  the  school  in  the  winter.  These 
schools  are  both  to  be  conducted  on  the  industrial  and  training  system. 

The  Osages  are  a  very  rich  tribe,  with  large  money  annuities.  A  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  have  been  very  backward  in  sending  their  children  to 
school.    They  have  a  form  of  government,  placing  the  control  of  busi- 
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ness  matters  in  charge  of  a  council.  Eecently  the  council  decided  to 
cut  off  the  annuity  from  all  children  who  do  not  attend  school  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year.  This  provision  will  fill,  or  has  filled,  their  school 
building  to  its  full  capacity.     This  was  their  own  act. 

While  these  results  are  very  gratifying,  there  is  still  one  very  dis- 
couraging feature,  viz,  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  an  equal  number 
of  the  sexes.  The  custom  already  referred  to,  of  disposing  of  their 
daughters  at  a  very  early  age  for  wives,  gives  them  a  marketable  value. 
This  source  of  revenue  would  be  cut  off  by  sending  the  daughters  away 
to  school. 

Polygamy  is  common  among  the  wild  tribes,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  becomes  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  wife  of  some  man  of  advanced  years.  Possibly  this  might  be 
broken  up  by  legal  enactment,  but  in  cases  where  both  are  young  I 
believe  General  Armstrong  has  found  the  remedy:  educating  both 
together. 

The  general  willingness  of  the  Indians  to  avail  themselves  of  educa- 
tional privileges  is  becoming  a  settled  fact.  Their  capacity  for  educa- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  for  many  years  in  several  important  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  and  testimony  to  that  effect  is  being  daily 
added. 

We  are  now  utilizing  the  labor  of  Hampton  in  the  employment  of  two 
of  its  young  men  graduates  :  one  as  principal  of  the  Shawnee  boarding 
school,  Thomas  Alford,  a  Shawnee,  and  James  E.  Murie,  as  assistant 
teacher  at  the  Pawnee  boarding  school.  In  both  cases  satisfaction  is 
rendered. 

At  Chilocco,  we  have  two  Kiowa  girls  and  a  Comanche  young  man 
from  the  Carlisle  school,  all  filling  important  places  and,  the  superin- 
tendent says,  doing  well.  Of  the  ability  of  the  Indians  to  master  trades 
and  become  skilled  artisans  as  well  as  succeed  in  intellectual  culture, 
there  is  no  longer  any  question,  and  they  are  not  less  susceptible  to 
heart  culture  than  to  intellectual  training.  Their  naturally  confident 
and  trusting  disposition  in  the  power  and  ways  of  the  great  spirit  ren- 
ders missionary  work  among  them  much  more  satisfactory  than  with 
those  who  bow  down  to  idols  of  men's  hands. 

Instead  of  being  entirely  cold  and  stoical,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
they  are  like  other  men.  I  have  seen  the  strong  man,  the  stern  war- 
rior, yielding  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  appreciating  sympathy 
in  time  of  distress  even  as  we  do.  I  have  felt  the  warm  hand  as  well 
as  witnessed  the  flowing  tear  of  sympathy  as  it  came  to  me,  from  the 
wild  man  of  the  plains,  when  death  had  visited  my  household  and  re- 
moved one  of  my  loved  ones.  The  heart  of  the  Indian  is  sensitive  and 
susceptible  to  the  finer  feelings,  only  needing  to  be  worked  over  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  Master  to  become  a  fit  temple  for  the  indwelling  of 
His  spirit.  The  missionary  labor  of  almost  half  a  hundred  years, 
handed  down  from  father  to  sons,  of  the  Williamson  and  Eiggs  fami- 
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lies,  and  the  more  recent  labors  of  Bishops  Hare  and  Whipple,  their 
faithful  assistants  among  the  Sioux,  have  been  the  means  of  removing 
much  of  the  opposition  to  schools,  as  well  as  causing  two  large  colonies 
of  those  once  wild  and  savage  people  to  dissolve  all  tribal  relationship 
and  enter  upon  and  possess  farms  from  the  public  domain.  Over  half  a 
thousand  of  them  are  to-day  living  in  homes  of  their  own,  surrounded 
with  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Their  experience  and  example 
are  the  strongest  possible  arguments  in  favor  of  education,  civilization, 
and  christianization  of  the  Indian. 

Most  of  the  obstacles  have  been  overcome;  a  willingness  to  receive 
an  education  is  shown,  a  capacity  to  receive  it  is  no  longer  doubted. 
How  is  it  to  be  done? 

A  great  many  theories  might  be  advanced  in  answer  to  this  question, 
but  those  proven  by  practical  demonstration  would  seem  most  worthy 
of  consideration. 

I  like  that  answer  which  says,  "Teach  them  as  you  would  anybody 
else,  not  forgetting  that  Indians  are  men  and  share  with  us  the  common 
conditions  of  humanity,  and  that  their  minds  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  development  as  ours.  The  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  just 
as  applicable  to  Indian  children  and  youth  as  to  those  of  the  white  race." 
But  there  are  some  special  conditions  involved  in  Indian  education 
which,  while  not  bringing  in  any  new  elements  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion, emphasize  them  differently.  Especial  attention  must  be  given  to 
teaching  him  to  think.  While  his  perceptions  are  keen  in  certain  lines, 
his  reasoning  powers  are  slow;  his  mode  of  life  and  habits  have  taught 
him  to  rely  upon  memory,  which  has  thus  been  well  cultivated,  and  this 
leads  into  error  in  his  teaching.  An  imperfect  understanding  of  language 
between  teacher  and  pupil  often  causes  carelessness,  and  rote  teaching 
follows.     Memory,  and  not  the  reasoning  powers,  is  called  into  play. 

I  visited  a  school  some  time  ago  and  listened  to  a  class  in  history  who 
without  trouble  recited  a  whole  chapter  relating  to  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  but  when  stopped  by  me  and  questioned  they 
were  unable  to  answer  the  simplest  question  embraced  in  the  lesson. 
Allowed  to  go  back  and  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  or 
verse,  they  could  repeat  without  difficulty  up  to  and  embracing  the  an- 
swer asked  for,  but  would  continue  on  unless  stopped.  This  manner  of 
teaching  is  killing  to  all  power  of  thought ;  far  better  to  have  a  little 
and  thorough  work,  that  which  will  quicken  the  mind,  make  it  alert,  and 
trained  to  act  as  required.  The  very  best  teachers  are  needed  for  Indian 
schools,  and  the  common  idea  that  anybody  can  teach  an  Indian  school 
is  very  far  from  correct;  the  best  talent  is  required.  Physical  training 
is  no  less  important  than  intellectual.  While  industrial  training  is  only 
one  subdivision  of  the  great  law  of  physical  culture,  it  is  the  most  import- 
ant for  the  Indian.  He  has  none  of  that  home  training  which  comes  to 
the  child  of  civilized  parents  as  his  best  heritage.  His  training  has  been 
for  the  chase  and  sports  of  a  wild  and  barbarous  life,  developing  muscu- 
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lar  powers  in  a  different  line  from  that  required  for  use  in  civilized  pur- 
suits. He  can  bend  a  bow  with  ease  which  will  scarcely  yield  to  the 
efforts  of  the  stoutest  farmer,  but  when  he  comes  to  use  the  axe  or  pitch- 
fork his  muscles  soon  relax.  He  needs  the  industrial  training  to  fit  him 
for  the  peculiar  duties  of  civilized  life. 

No  less  important  is  his  moral  training.  By  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity he  gains  the  moral  power  which  will  carry  him  successfully  through 
the  conflicts  that  await  him  in  contact  with  civilization.  There  are 
many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  faithfulness  of  Christian  Indians. 
Mr.  Riggs,  in  Sioux  history,  says  that  not  one  of  those  who  had  made  a 
profession  of  Christianity  under  the  missionary  labor  of  Dr.  Williamson 
and  himself  among  the  Santee  Sioux  took  part  in  the  war  and  massacre 
of  3  862,  though  some  were  imprisoned  for  it. 

The  great  object  of  Indian  education  should  be  to  make  them  self 
reliant,  and  care  taken  that  we  do  not  educate  them  out  of  their  old 
lives  into  one  leaving  them  helpless  and  proud. 

After  completing  their  school  years  the  majority  of  them  will  return 
home  financially  poor;  only  a  few  can  find  employment  at  the  agencies; 
and  without  work  they  cannot  obtain  money  with  which  to  buy  cloth- 
ing, and  citizens'  clothing  is  more  expensive  than  their  peculiar  dress. 
The  Government  issues  less  than  one  poor  suit  of  jeans  a  year  to  the 
men,  but  more  of  blankets  and  piece  goods.  Without  money  the  natu- 
ral result  is  a  return  to  the  camp  and  blanket,  however  unwilling  they 
may  be  to  do  so.  While  this  is  bad  for  the  ma)es,  it  is  worse  for  the 
females,  whose  sense  of  morality  and  propriety  has  been  sharpened  and 
cultivated  by  that  education  which,  without  further  help,  will  not  make 
their  lives  more  comfortable.  It  is  therefore  very  plain  that  our  labors 
and  responsibilities  do  not  cease  with  furnishing  school-houses  and 
educational  facil:  ties  to  them,  but  we  must  render  other  and  more  mate- 
rial aid. 

If  it  were  possible  to  persuade  them  to  find  work  among  white  people, 
and  only  return  home  on  a  visit,  or  not  at  all,  that  might  meet  the  case; 
but  this  cannot  be  done,  as  most  of  them  will  return  home  to  remain. 

A  very  large  treaty  indebtedness  remains  due  and  unpaid  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  whose  children  are  being  educated  away  from  home  as 
well  as  at  home.  A  small  part  of  that  appropriated  each  year  could  be 
used  to  make  homes  for  those  who  complete  their  course  of  schooling, 
and  thereby  amends  be  made  for  failures  to  pay  according  to  agreement 
when  it  should  have  been  done. 

It  would  not  be  impracticable  to  enter  into  an  understanding  with 
the  Indians  that  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  of  schooling  the  re- 
turning pupil  would  be  helped  to  select  a  small  farm,  build  a  comfortable 
little  house,  and  furnish  it,  receiving  a  full  set  of  farming  implements, 
including  wagon  and  team,  all  of  which  would  not  cost  over  $500  or 
$600.  This  would  give  them  a  substantial  start  in  life  and  enable 
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them  to  support  themselves.  It  would  be  far  better  if  this  could  be 
done  on  land  away  from  the  tribes.  For  instance,  where  the  Ohilocco 
school  is  located  is  a  fine  farming  country,  within  a  few  miles  of  a  good 
market.  The  land  can  be  bought  from  the  Cherokees  for  a  very  small 
price.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  it  would  make  125  homes  of  160  acres 
each,  or  250  of  80  acres  each,  and  would  accommodate,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  be  accepted  by,  many  of  the  returning  pupils  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Indian  Territory ;  and  those  so  settling  would  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate influence  of  the  officers  of  that  school. 

For  those  of  the  northern  agencies  other  places  would  have  to  be 
(and  no  doubt  could  be)  found  on  their  own  reservations.  Most  of  them 
must  be  farmers.  For  others,  arrangements  might  be  made  tor  tanner- 
ies and  manufactories  of  the  leather  into  harness,  saddlery,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c,  and  the  hides  of  the  slaughtered  animals  might  be  utilized  to 
good  advantage,  and  employment  given  to  many  at  the  larger  agencies. 

I  am  aware  that  this  may  sound  speculative.  I  am  equally  aware 
that  something  must  be  done  for  the  youth,  especially  among  the  wild 
tribes,  whose  school  terms  close  and  who  return  home. 

A  very  important  matter,  and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  citizenship. 
All  pupils  attending  school  for  three  years  should,  upon  arriving  at 
legal  age,  be  declared  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  met  an  educated 
Indian  man  a  short  time  ago  in  a  Kansas  town,  who  said  it  made  him 
feel  bad  to  come  to  that  town  on  election  day  and  be  deprived  of  the 
rights  he  saw  conferred  upon  an  uncultivated  black  man,  while  he  stood 
by,  only  a  poor  Indian. 

The  grandest  prospect  of  Indian  education  is  its  natural  result:  indi- 
viduality of  ownership  in  lands  as  well  as  personal  property,  farms  and 
settled  homes,  citizenship ;  for  the  Indian  cannot  be  educated  and  remain 
an  Indian  in  habits.  Education  opens  to  him  a  new  world  of  thought 
and  opportunities,  but  this  need  not  be  confined  to  the  youth'.  The  in- 
dustrial part  must  be  extended  to  the  adults,  and  most  of  them  are  ready 
for  it,  and  must  be  so  taught  before  they  will  be  willing  or  prepared  to 
accept  lands  in  severalty.  Eemove  the  statute  clause  limiting  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  expended  at  an  agency  in  helping  Indians;  give 
the  heads  of  the  Department,  and  Bureau  the  right  to  exercise  their 
good  judgment ;  put  the  agencies  in  charge  of  men  whose  interests  ex- 
tend beyond  their  salaries,  and  with  liberal  appropriations  and  judicious 
expenditures  in  helping  the  Indians  to  make  farms  and  build  houses 
we  would  not  have  to  await  alone  the  slow  process  of  educating  the 
children  to  see  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  race. 

Oapt.  K.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Training  School, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  spoke  as  follows : 

I  read  a  speech  the  other  day,  delivered  by  Frederick  Douglass  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  which  hits  my  case  exactly.  He  said  that  he 
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had  been  called  upon  frequently  to  do  things  for  which  he  was  totally 
unprepared  by  previous  education,  and  I  come  before  you  educators  of 
the  country  in  that  condition  to-day.  My  school  room  education  might 
be  crowded  into  a  period  of  two  years.  I  never  studied  grammar  and 
never  got  beyond  decimal  fractions  in  arithmetic.  My  mother  was  left 
a  widow  with  three  children,  in  straitened  circumstances,  when  I  was 
quite  young*.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  I  began  to  look  out  for  myself, 
and  have  so  continued  from  that  day  to  this.  My  education  in  the 
school  of  experience  has  been  very  wide,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  what  has 
put  me  forward. 

I  have  been  in  the  Army  since  1861.  After  the  war  I  went  out  among 
the  Indians  as  an  Army  officer.  Having  been  offered  a  commission  aa 
second  lieutenant  by  Mr.  Colfax,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Eep 
resentative  from  my  district  in  Indiana,  I  accepted  it,  and  joined  my 
regiment  in  the  Indian  Territory.  From  1867  to  1875  I  served  in  the 
cavalry  among  the  Indians  in  that  Territory.  I  served  with  my  com- 
mand, which  was  stationed  among  the  tribes  over  whom  Mr.  Haworth 
was  agent,  several  years  before  he  came  there.  More  than  any  other 
officer  of  the  command,  my  military  duties  were  in  connection  with  the 
care  and  management  of  Indians  in  some  way,  either  as  scouts,  prison- 
ers, or  as  tribes.  We  had  wars  with  them,  and  I  commanded  wild  In- 
dian young  men  of  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  tribes,  fighting  with  us 
against  part  of  their  own  and  other  tribes.  I  was  three  years  in  Flor- 
ida, in  charge  of  Indian  prisoners.  I  was  a  constant  observer  of  the 
practices  and  methods  of  reservation  management.  My  interest  in  the 
Indians  has  grown  up  in  these  channels. 

To  my  mind  the  solution  of  this  Indian  problem  is  to  be  secured 
through  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  more  than  all  else  the  school  of 
experience.  If  we  really  desire  to  civilize  them,  we  must  bear  upon 
them  with  all  the  appliances  of  civilization,  just  as  we  would  teach  a 
boy  to  swim,  not  by  putting  him  into  water  ankle  deep,  but  by  sousing 
him  into  a  sufficient  quantity  that  will  enable  him  to  swim.  I  am  one 
who  believes  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  practicable,  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  all  Indians,  old  and  young,  such  civilizing  influences  as  will 
make  them  all  good  Indians,  even  the  old  and  hardened.  I  believe  this 
from  experience.  The  appliances  will  have  to  be  ample  and  in  many 
cases  very  strong.  Education  should  reach  all  the  youth  and  be  en- 
forced where  necessary ;  and,  if  an  older  "Indian  commits  murder,  the 
civilized  custom  of  hanging  or  sending  to  the  penitentiary  for  life  should-* 
be  applied  with  just  as  much  certainty  (a  little  more  certainty  would 
not  hurt)  as  it  is  applied  to  the  so-called  civilized  person  who  indulges 
in  such  savage  practices. 

To  illustrate  :  I  have  seen  my  Indian  scouts,  while  on  the  march  over 
the  great  plains  of  the  Southwest,  chase  down  a  lot  of  wild,  full  grown 
horses,  soma  of  them  advanced  in  years  and  inured  to  their  wild,  free 
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life.  They  did  it  by  dividing  their  party  into  several  small  parties,  and 
having  fixed  the  direction  in  which  they  would  chase  the  horses  they 
placed  their  smaller  parties  at  intervals  of  several  miles,  and  then 
started  one  party  to  drive  in  the  direction  of  the  first  party.  Those 
starting  pushed  their  own  animals  to  the  top  of  their  speed,  hut  the 
wild  horses  easily  ran  away  from  them.  The  second  party  of  Indians, 
starting  in  as  the  wild  ones  passed,  pushed  hard  after  them  toward  the 
third  party ;  but  still  the  wild  horses  outran  them.  At  the  end  of  this 
relay,  having  by  this  time  ran  four  or  five  miles  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
the  wild  horses  began  to  fag  and  the  next  party  easily  overtook  them 
and  keeping  up  a  good  speed  still  further  reduced  their  strength  and 
power  to  escape,  and  the  last  party  easily  drove  them  into  camp  and 
captured  them.  They  were  immediately  lassoed,  thrown  down  and  tied, 
so  they  could  harm  neither  themselves  nor  those  who  worked  with  them, 
the  Indians  lorcing  them  to  keep  up  their  struggles  by  going  over  and 
slapping  them  with  their  hands,  shaking  blankets  before  them,  whooping, 
standing  upon  them,  and  two,  three,  or  four  sitting  upon  them,  until 
the  poor  morses,  completely  exhausted,  would  entirely  cease  to  struggle, 
and,  being  completely  conquered,  were  ready  to  do  anything  required. 
After  this  they  were  saddled  and  ridden  for  a  time  ;  and  I  have  seen 
horses  so  captured  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  ridden  by  their  captors 
on  the  march  the  next  day.    They  were  subdued,  trained,  and  useful. 

Now,  here  comes  the  vital  j)oint.  I  noticed  that  the  Indians  were 
wise  enough  to  keep  them  subdued  and  to  continue  their  useful  labors 
from  day  to  day  thereafter.  As  we  marched  on  we  saw  other  droves 
of  wild  horses.  Had  the  scouts  been  so  silly  as  to  get  down  from  their 
captured  and  trained  horses  when  we  came  in  sight  of  these  other  wild 
ones,  and  to  take  off  their  saddles  and  bridles  and  turn  their  captives 
loose  to  join  the  others,  do  you  suppose  the  captives  would  have  failed 
or  refused  to  do  it,  or  that  they  would  not  within  a  very  short  time 
have  become,  in  almost  all  respects,  their  same  old,  wild  selves  again  % 
Or  put  it  in  another  way:  suppose  the  scouts,  after  having  made  the 
horses  amenable  to  themselves,  had  turned  them  over  to  some  weak,  in- 
efficient, and  fearful  persons  in  whom  the  keen-eyed  horses  would  not 
have  recognized  masters.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty ;  that  the  same  usefulness  and  amenability  would  have  con- 
tinued?   Not  at  all. 

As  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  I  have  taken  a  lot  of  wild  Indians, 
some  of  them  from  Major  Haworth's  own  agency  and  the  very  worst 
he  had.  By  order  of  the  Government,  they  were  chained,  some  of 
them  hand  and  foot,  so  there  could  be  no  successful  resistance ;  they 
had  to  go.  I  took  them  to  Florida,  and,  having  them  far  enough  away 
and  under  such  surveillance  as  prevented  any  hope  of  escape  from  the 
systems  of  training  adopted,  I  was  able  to  keep  them  at  work  and  to 
direct  their  efforts,  mental  and  physical,  into  proper  channels.  Under 
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such  civilized  appliances  and  immersed  in  a  measure  in  the  surround- 
ings of  civilized  life,  they  took  on  civilization.  Their  irons  were  early 
removed  and  as  soon  as  possible  kindly  treatment  was  adopted.  Their 
labor  was  made  profitable  to  them,  and  such  liberty  extended  as  was 
possible.  They  became  anxious  to  learn  the  English  language  and  to 
work,  and  the  younger  ones  to  get  an  education.  Their  success  in  these 
directions  was  admitted  by  every  observer.  At  labor  they  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  laboring  classes  of  the  community,  and  petitions 
were  circulated  asking  members  of  Congress  to  have  me  stayed  in  my 
efforts  to  get  them  into  these  laboring  lines,  where  rights  and  privileges 
were  endangered  by  their  competition. 

About  the  time  they  were  feeling  their  own  power  and  capacity  in 
these  branches  of  labor  and  civilized  pursuits  these  Indians  were 
returned  to  their  people.  The  saddle  and  bridle  were  removed  and 
they  were  turned  loose  among  the  wild  horses.  There  was  one  Indian 
agent  who,  in  the  management  of  his  herd,  had  sufficient  power,  grip, 
and  control  over  them  to  make  good  use  of  these  returned  men ;  and 
for  six  years  past  I  may  justly  claim  that  the  most  of  these  former  pris- 
oners returned  to  this  agent's  care  have  been  a  valuable  element  in  their 
tribes.  It  was  natural  that  the  wives  and  families  of  these  men  should 
pull  them  back  to  their  homes.  Had  their  wives  and  families  been  per- 
mitted to  go  with  them  to  Florida,  and  the  civilizing  influences  of  labor 
and  education  borne  upon  them  as  well,  and  then,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  confinement  and  tutelage,  they  had  been  permitted  to  scatter 
and  remain  among  civilized  people,  they  would  have  continued  to  forget 
the  things  that  were  behind  and  would  have  pushed  on  to  perfection. 

The  great  trouble  is  that  we  hold  our  Indians  segregated  on  reserva- 
tions and  away  from  the  opportunities  that  make  other  men.  We  edu- 
cate some — a  very,  very  few  —  and  then  we  kill  the  life  and  hope  that 
we  have  put  into  them  by  sending  them  back  to  their  reservation  and 
segregation  life.  We  do  not  stop  the  German,  the  Irishman,  or  the 
man  of  any  other  nation  from  going  where  he  likes  in  this  country ; 
but  an  Indian,  be  he  ever  so  well  educated,  receives  no  encouragement 
to  go  anywhere  or  be  anything  else  but  an  Indian  upon  an  Indian 
reservation,  under  the  control  of  the  Department.    I  mean  this ;  I  feel  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Ha  worth  says  that  the  education  must  be  mainly  upon 
reservations  ;  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  educate  them  off  the  reserva- 
tions. I  say  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  educate  them  on  the  reser- 
vations, if  we  desire  them  to  be  anything  else  than  Indians  and  tribes. 
The  condition  of  our  most  advanced  Indians  to-day  proves  this.  Great 
and  powerful  as  we  people  of  the  United  States  are,  full  of  progress 
and  wealth,  the  whole  land  teeming  with  industry  and  prosperity,  and 
miserable  and  degraded  as  the  Indians  are,  and  educated  as  some  of 
them  are,  with  every  argument  of  peace  and  prosperity  against  them, 
you  do  not  find  any  among  them  who  desire  to  be  anything  more  than 
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Indians  or  members  of  a  tribe,  simply  because  the  Government  and 
the  people,  in  their  dealings  with  them  and  the  limited  training  of 
them,  allow  them  little  or  no  experience  in  the  benefits  of  civilized  life. 
There  is,  rather,  constantly  before  them  the  pauperizing  school  of  the 
ration  system — food  without  labor — which  would  degrade  and  demor- 
alize any  people. 

We  are  met  by  the  assertion  from  the  high  authority  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  schools  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  remove  to  schools 
outside  of  reservations  our  forty  thousand  Indian  children.  Not  prac- 
ticable to  do  it?  I  have  under  my  care  at  Carlisle  four  hundred  and 
seventy -one  Indian  boys  and  girls,  coming  from  thirty-seven  different 
tribes.  Many  of  them  I  have  placed  out  in  families  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  go  to  the  public  schools.  This  move  has  the  substantial  support 
of  Dr.  Higbee  and  the  educational  people  of  the  State.  During  this 
past  winter  I  have  had  eighty-two  boys  and  girls  so  placed.  They 
earned  their  own  way.  While  out  from  the  school  they  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment nothing.  It  is  a  success ;  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  have 
demonstrated  their  capacity  and  are  in  demand.  The  point  to  be 
reached  in  this  Indian  educational  work  is  the  placing  all  Indian  youth 
in  schools  and  yet  have  no  Indian  schools.  Except  they  are  used  to 
prepare  Indian  youth  for  these  wider,  broader,  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial experiences  and  advantages,  I  do  not  believe  in  Indian  schools  of 
any  sort,  either  on  or  off  reservations.  There  is  no  broadening  expe- 
rience in  them ;  they  only  say  to  the  Indians,  "  You  are  a  separate 
people  and  must  so  remain  ;  you  may  improve  a  little  your  civilization, 
your  government,  and  affairs  generally ;  but  you  must  remain  as  In- 
dians." W"e  must  break  up  this  seclusion  and  give  to  them  the  same 
rights  we  give  to  every  other  nation  except  the  Chinese.  The  Indians 
are  here;  they  are  not  in  Asia,  nor  are  they  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico. 
They  are  here  in  the  United  States  ;  they  are  ours,  every  one  of  them, 
old  and  young,  and  I  believe  that  plans  cau  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
space  of  five  years  that  will  make  all  of  them  fairly  independent,  self 
supporting  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  give  to  them  the  courage 
to  go  and  come  throughout  the  country  and  to  make  use  of  our  ways  of 
life. 

[The  bell  here  announced  the  expiration  of  the  limit  of  time  allowed 
for  the  discussion.  On  motion  of  Professor  Ogden,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  give  the  speaker  an  opportunity  to  go  on. J 

Captain  Pratt  continued : 

I  will  relate  an  incident  that  will  shadow  the  present  situation,  as  \ 
look  at  it.  Early  in  1861  I  started  with  my  regiment  to  march  from  the 
capital  of  Indiana  down  into  Kentucky.  We  had  a  quartermaster  who 
was  inexperienced,  but  a  driving  fellow,  and  wanted  to  personally  man- 
age everything  pertaining  to  his  department.  I  was  a  sergeant  in  one 
of  the  companies.  As  we  marched  along  the  forage  was  procured  from 
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day  to  day  from  the  surrounding  country.  Men  were  sent  out  from 
camp  each  evening  with  wagons  and  brought  in  great  wagon  loads  of 
corn.  There  were  twelve  companies,  and,  when  the  wagons  returned, 
twenty  men  and  a  sergeant  were  sent  with  saddle  blankets  from  each 
company  to  receive  the  company's  share  of  corn.  On  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  after  we  started  on  this  long  march,  it  so  happened  I  took  the 
detail  to  briug  the  corn  to  the  company.  When  we  had  all  gathered  at 
the  appointed  place  the  quartermaster  insisted  that  the  corn  should  first 
be  put  out  of  the  wagons  in  one  great  pile.  So  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
us  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  stood  around  waiting  or  help- 
ing until  that  was  done.  Then  the  quartermaster  concluded  that  each 
horse,  of  which  there  were  1,200  in  the  regiment,  should  have  ten  ears  at 
night  and  ten  in  the  morning ;  and  as,  possibly,  some  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  did  not  know  how  to  count  or  might  make  mistakes  on 
their  side  and  against  him,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  count  it  out  him- 
self. As  I  belonged  to  Company  A,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  called 
up  first  to  receive  the  2,000  ears  to  which  my  company  was  entitled. 
The  quartermaster  commenced  and  counted  and  counted  and  counted. 
Military  discipline  required  submission ;  but  I  noticed  that  the  ser- 
geants of  L  and  M  companies  were  not  a  little  dismayed  at  the  slow 
progress  and  the  prospect  of  being  detained  until  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  both  the  supper  and  breakfast  of  their  horses  into  one  meal. 
Before  the  quartermaster  got  through  counting  for  my  company  the 
situation  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  on  the  ground  of  the  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  who  was  an  old  and  experienced  officer  of  the 
Army,  who  instructed  the  quartermaster  to  let  the  sergeants  count  out 
the  corn  for  their  companies.  So  we  quickly  got  our  corn  and  were 
able  to  attend  to  our  other  duties. 

General  Grant,  when  President,  parcelled  out  the  Indians  to  the  re- 
ligious bodies  of  the  country  in  that  wav;  but  they  did  not  take  hold  of 
it.  He  gave  to  the  different  denominations  separate  tribes  to  work  upon. 
He  said  to  the  Presbyterians:  "  You  may  have  the  Kavajoes  of  Arizona, 
the  Mescalero  Apaches,  and  the  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  the  Nez  Per- 
cys in  Idaho j  you  may  appoint  the  agents  and  all  the  employes,  and 
through  your  agents  you  may  control  the  management  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress ; "  and  to  the  Methodists,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  and  others  he  assigned  certain  Indians  and  agencies. 
Many  of  these  religious  bodies  failed  most  signally.  There  were  some 
who  took  up  the  work  fairly  well,  but  some  did  nothing.  None  of  them 
took  hold  of  it  with  the  energy  they  should  have  done.  Foreign  work, 
the  salvation  of  the  natives  of  Boriboola-Gha,  was  far  more  important 
thau  that  of  our  native  tribes.  But  we  must  get  beyond  great  schools 
for  Indians ;  through  these  they  must  go  out  into  families  and  into  our 
own  schools,  and  so  get  the  experiences  and  competitions  that  will  en- 
able them  to  live  among  us  and  be  of  us. 
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General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  was  then  called  for,  .uthad  not 
arrived.    Later  in  the  session  he  submitted  the  following  paper : 

There  are  two  views  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  Indians  educated 
away  from  reservations,  one  being  represented  by  the  Carlisle  and  the 
other  by  the  Hampton  school. 

Captain  Pratt  has  forcibly  presented  his  own,  to  the  effect  that  edu- 
cation should  promote  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes,  and  that,  to  that 
end,  Indian  graduates  should  be  encouraged  to  settle  among  white  peo- 
ple, with  whom  Indians  must  eventually  live,  if  they  are  to  remain  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  Indians  thrown  back  to  their  old  haunts 
are  like  recently  captured  and  trained  ponies  put  back  with  wild  herds, 
with  whom  they  will  soon  assimilate,  and  their  last  state  be  no  better 
or  even  worse  than  their  first ;  that  to  save  our  trained  pupils  they  must 
be  kept  away  from  their  people  in  savage  or  semi-savage  life. 

This  view  makes  little  of  agency  schools,  emphasizing  those  amidst 
civilized  surroundings  as  doing  the  only  valuable  and  effective  work. 

My  own  view  is  that  Indians  at  our  eastern  schools,  who,  to  begin 
with,  have  a  strong  home  and  filial  feeling  and  would  seldom  consent 
to  settle  permanently  among  strangers,  should  be  taught  that  they  have 
a  duty  to  their  people;  that  their  education  is  more  than  a  prepara- 
tion for  their  own  support  and  decent  living;  that  they  have  a  great 
work,  which  they  must  begin  by  writing  home  good  advice  (which  in 
many  cases  has  had  good  effect),  and  expect  to  return  to  teach  by  pre- 
cept and  by  example  a  more  excellent  way. 

Our  Hampton  pupils  are  already  inspired  with  this  idea ;  it  is  the 
staple  talk  of  their  meetings  and  runs  through  their  compositions,  little 
speeches,  and  short  prayers. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  educator  as  well  as  of  the  educated  is  kindled 
by  this  thought.  The  former  feels  that  his  work  will  be  germinint,  to 
be  probably  repeated  many  times  upon  others  by  the  pupil  before  him, 
who  himself  is  stimulated  by  the  thought  of  helping  his  own  be- 
nighted people.  I  regard  the  idea  of  a  mission  in  the  mind  of  an  In- 
dian, negro,  or  any  youth  as  a  directive  and  helpful  force  of  the  great- 
est value  in  the  formation  of  character. 

Practically  Carlisle  and  Hampton  now  work  nearly  in  the  same  way, 
the  students  of  both,  after  their  schooling,  going  back  to  their  homes  to 
do  the  best  they  can. 

To  improve  and  to  all  appearances  change  radically  for  the  better 
once  wild  Indian  boys  and  girls  is  comparatively  easy  by  bringing  them 
to  and  teaching  them  in  the  midst  of  civilization;  it  is  like  throwing 
them  into  a  stream  that  bears  them  along.  Whatever  the  pa&t  may 
have  done,  I  am  satisfied,  from  experience,  that  present  surroundings 
may  overcome  the  power  of  heredity.  So  circumstances  may  even 
more  easily  drag  them  down ;  they  go  with  the  current. 

Are  the  influences  at  home  necessarily  fatal  I  Can  conditions  be  cre- 
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ated  favorable  enough  for  their  salvation  while  they  are  with  their 
people,  thus  making  them  object  lessons  in  Christian  civilization,  which 
the  Indians  have  so  long  and  sadly  needed"?  It  is  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment or  experience.    I  believe  that  it  can  be  done. 

To  offset  bad  home  influences  three  things  will,  I  believe,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  suffice : 

(1)  Good  Indian  agents.  "  The  difference  in  the  condition  of  Indians 
at  the  reservations  is  the  difference  in  their  agents,"  said  a  competent 
observer. 

When  in  1881 1  took  back  twenty-five  boys  and  five  girls,  leaving 
about  five  apiece  at  six  Sioux  agencies  between  and  including  Yankton 
and  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota,  there  was  only  one  first  rate  agent  among 
them  all.  Those  left  with  him  remained  steadfast,  not  without  some 
inconsistencies,  due  to  the  fickleness  of  Indian  character,  and  are  now 
employed  in  the  Government  service. 

The  rest,  partly  from  the  weakness,  or  worse,  of  the  agents,  made  at 
first  a  less  satisfactory  record,  but,  on  the  whole,  did  remarkably  well, 
though  some  were  reported  as  having  gone  back  to  the  blanket.  But 
the  leaven  worked,  better  men  were  placed  in  charge,  and  now,  in  two 
and  a  half  years,  not  over  five  out  of  the  thirty  are  given  up  as  hope- 
less ;  the  majority  are  school  teachers  and  mechanics  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. Three  who  graduated  later  have  gone  back  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Of  these  two  are  teaching  in  responsible  positions  and  one  is  a 
Government  clerk  and  a  successful  cattle  raiser.  All  did  better  the 
second  year  tban  the  first.  The  best  third  of  these  trained  youth  had, 
I  think,  enough  force  of  character  to  do  well  under  disadvantages  j  the 
rest  needed  some  parental  care. 

The  Indian  agent  is  called  their  *'  father."  To  the  red  man  the  white 
man  is  typified  by  the  "  father"  in  charge  of  him  and  the  Great  Father 
in  Washington.  The  former,  if  competent  and  especially  if  sustained 
at  Washington,  has  great  power  for  good  or  evil  and  is  to-day  the  great 
fact  in  the  life  of  the  Indian ;  to  the  educated  youth  who  return  to  the 
reservation  he  is  as  important  as  the  school  that  trained  him.  It  is 
clear  that  Indian  agents  like  Majors  McLaughlin,  Gassman,  McGilli- 
cuddy,  Eiordan,  Jackson,  Llewellyn,  at  least  a  score  in  all,  are  able  to 
hold  up  our  returned  boys  and  girls,  unless  the  conditions  are  specially 
unfavorable,  as  when  the  lands  are  bad  or  their  resources  are  cut  off  as 
the  result  of  shortsighted  legislation. 

The  present  policy  of  paying  small  salaries  to  agents  is  against  effi- 
cient service.  Congress  wishes  the  cheapest  of  everything ;  party  record 
seems  paramount  to  justice.  The  executive  department  hopelessly 
urges  adequate  pay  for  the  responsible,  difficult  duties  required.  I  con- 
sider it  useless  to  work  for  some  of  the  reservations  on  account  of  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  management. 

(2)  Schools  at  the  agencies  furnish  an  increasing  field  for  work  for 
returned  Indians.    The  breaking  up  of  tribal  life  and  settlement  on 
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limited  areas  (if  not  on  lands  of  their  own),  which  is  not  far  off",  will  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  the  educational  work  which  public  senti- 
ment clearly  demands  and  Congress  more  and  more  favors.  Not  only 
are  they  calling  for  class  teachers,  but  for  our  graduate  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  harness  makers. 

Probably  not  over  6,000,  five  times  as  many  as  now,  will  ever  be 
taught  away  from  the  reservations ;  the  rest,  not  less  than  30,000,  will 
be  trained,  if  at  all,  at  their  homes.  Each  field  supplements  and  helps 
the  other.  In  quantity  the  Western  work  is  far  ahead;  in  quality  that 
at  the  East  is  far  ahead,  as  a  rule.  Liberal  expenditure  may  bring  the 
former  up  to  the  highest  standards.  To  illustrate  their  relations :  Dr. 
Jackson,  agent  of  the  Pimas  in  Arizona,  recently  asked  to  have  a  dozen 
picked  youth,  out  of  the  hundred  at  his  agency  boarding  school,  sent  to 
Hampton  to  be  fitted  for  teachers  of  book  and  mechanical  knowledge, 
and  they  will  be  accepted  if  Government  will  aid  in  the  matter.  I 
think  our  specialty  should  be  training  teachers  and  mechanics.  The 
agency  schools  can  fit  Indians  to  be  farmers  as  well  as  we  can,  and  the 
great  majority  must  be  farmers. 

(3)  The  missionary  is  the  other  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
returned  Indian.  Like  the  agent,  he  should  be  a  first  rate  man  or  he 
may  be  worse  than  useless.  Weak  missionaries  are  as  bad  for  the 
cause  as  weak  agents.  The  religious  societies  have  made  some  mis- 
takes in  their  selections. 

In  the  mission  fields  of  Bishop  Hare,  Eev.  Dr.  Williamson,  and  Eev. 
Theodore  L.  Eiggs  in  Dakota,  and  others,  our  Indian  graduates  have 
found  most  helpful  allies.  Men  like  these  have,  after  all,  created,  under 
God,  the  few  bright  spots  in  Indian  life.  Whatever  have  been  their 
failures,  the  Christian  churches  of  our  country  are  the  hope  of  the  red 
race,  whose  existence  is  a  question  of  morality  and  intelligence.  Gov- 
ernment is  only  incidentally  Christian  in  its  influence;  it  can  fight, 
feed,  or  educate  Indians,  but  will  utterly  fail  of  the  needed  moral  results 
unless  the  religious  forces  of  the  country  shall  take  hold  and  send  their 
best  men  into  the  field.  With  capable  and  well  sustained  Indian  agents 
and  a  proper  missionary  force  on  the  ground,  there  need  not  be  serious 
disaster  to  the  Indian  youth  who  return  home  from  our  eastern  schools. 
I  would  not  say  this  of  all  the  reservations,  but  of  many  of  them. 

"All  very  well,"  it  may  be  said,  "but  must  the  Government  keep  up 
an  expensive  system  to  give  employment  to  these  youths?" 

It  certainly  will  continue  the  school  work.  The  reservations  will  ere 
long  be  broken  up  or  much  reduced  and  the  shops  closed.  Yet,  so  far 
as  Indians  are  (and  not  less  than  half  of  them  are)  on  grazing  lands,  not 
arable  ground,  the  entire  value  of  which  depends  on  access  to  water, 
homesteading  in  the  usual  way  is  out  of  the  question ;  yet  large  numbers 
will  receive  lands  in  severalty.  In  this  advancing  stage  will  no  shops 
or  mechanics  be  needed  to  repair  wagons  and  harnesses,  shoe  horses, 
and  build  houses?  Nothing  is  more  important  than  to  establish  a  force 
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of  Indian  mechanics  at  once,  in  advance,  if  possible,  of  this  radical 
change,  whose  intelligence,  as  well  as  skilled  labor,  will  be  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  their  people  in  this  crisis.  Let  Government  abandon 
the  workshops  when  it  shall  so  choose ;  we  can  depend  on  a  certain  amount 
of  wisdom  and  care  in  the  matter.  Nothing  would  be  greater  folly  than 
to  keep  back  skilled  Indian  labor  from  the  reservations,  which,  if  em- 
ployed steadily  in  the  agency  shops,  will  improve  till  thrown  upon  itself. 

The  far  West  is  the  battleground  of  Indian  civilization.  White  men's 
lust,  avarice,  and  rum,  besides  their  own  besetting  sins,  make  the  issue 
doubtful.  The  easy  affiliation  of  the  races  will  lead,  I  believe,  finally  to 
the  absorption  of  the  Indian  by  the  whites.  Pure  blood  Indians  are 
probably  decreasing ;  mixed  ones  are  increasing  5  and  the  name  will 
finally  be  nominal,  as  it  now  is  in  so  many  cases  in  the  Indian  Territory 
and  elsewhere. 

All  men,  whether  white  or  black  or  red,  on  our  continent  are  engaged 
in  a  physical  and  moral  struggle.  Christian  institutions  can  save  them 
by  training  selected  youths  for  their  leaders.  The  annual  reinforce- 
ment from  schools  and  colleges  sent  yearly  into  the  midst  of  this 
struggle  is  the  hope  of  the  races  and  of  the  nation. 

Pour  into  Indian  life  men  and  women  of  better  lives,  living  illustra- 
tions of  what  their  people  should  be,  create  the  conditions  which  will 
make  manhood  and  citizen  ship  possible,  and  there  will  be  in  a  few 
years  no  Indian  question. 

Rev.  Dr.  McMurdy  called  attention  to  the  good  results  following  the 
emancipation  of  the  Indian  slaves  in  Brazil.  They  were  not  placed  on 
reservations  and  in  villages  by  themselves,  but  were  given  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens.  There  have  been  no  Indian  wars;  these 
former  slaves  have  become  peaceful  citizens  and  are  treated  just  as  well 
as  other  Brazilians.  In  America  the  Indians  have  been  taught  first  by 
one  religious  denomination  and  then  by  another,  and  this  has  created  a 
confusion  of  ideas.  The  policy  of  General  Grant  of  giving  to  each 
Indian  settlement  one  religion  and  one  only  was  very  wise. 

The  discussion  was  then  declared  closed. 

APPOINTMENT    OF   COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  Bicknell  introduced  the  following  preambles  and  resolution ; 
which  were  adopted : 

Whereas  this  Department  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1882  and  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1883  memorialized  Congress  for  education 
in  Alaska ;  and 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  above  action,  a  bill  providing  for  a  government 
and  education  in  Alaska  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate  and  is  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee'  of  this  association  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Territories  of  the  House  in  behalf  of  the  educational  section  of  the  bill. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  this  committee :  Messrs. 
Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts  j  Jackson,  of  Alaska ;  De  Graff,  of  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia ;  Speer,  of  Kansas ;  Smith,  of  Minnesota ;  Sipe,  of 
West  Virginia ;  Coward,  of  South  Carolina ;  Beattie,  of  New  York ; 
and  Shelley,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Orr  moved  that  a  special  committee  on  legislation  be  appointed. 
The  motion  was  carried  and  the  following  were  named  as  this  commit- 
tee: Messrs.  Orr,  of  Georgia;  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  Harris, 
of  Missouri ;  Curry,  of  Virginia ;  Rogers,  of  Louisiana;  Warner,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts ;  Rick  off,  of  New 
York;  Scarborough,  of  North  Carolina ;  Armstrong,  of  Alabama;  Hol- 
combe,  of  Indiana ;  and  Coward,  of  South  Carolina. 

ARBOR  DAY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.    J.   B.   PEASLEE. 

The  next  subject  upon  the  program  being  called  for,  the  president 
read  a  telegram  from  Hon.  John  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  saying 
that  at  the  last  moment  he  found  that,  owing  to  the  floods,  he  should  not 
be  able  to  reach  Washington  in  time  to  read  his  paper.  The  manuscript 
was,  however,  forwarded  by  mail,  and  is  here  presented : 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people  of  Ohio1  must  wake  up  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  their  forests  and  of  planting  trees,  or  the 
State  will  suffer  the  terrible  consequences  of  their  neglect  before  another 
century  has  passed  away.  Hon.  Emil  Rothe,  who  has  given  the  subject 
much  study,  in  speaking  of  Ohio  before  the  American  Forestry  Con- 
gress at  Cincinnati,  in  1882,  said:  "Let  the  hills  be  deprived  of  the  rest 
of  the  protection  which  the  forests  afford,  and  half  of  our  State  will  be 
sterile  in  less  than  fifty  years." 

"The  wealth, beauty,  fertility,  and  healthfulness  of  the  country/'  as 
Whittier  justly  says,  "largely  depend  upon  the  conservation  of  our 
forests  and  the  planting  of  trees."  How  can  these  truths  be  impressed 
most  effectively  upon  the  minds  of  our  people  ?  In  the  first  place,  for- 
estry associations  should  be  organized  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and 
country  school  district  in  the  State,  whose  object  shall  be  to  plant  trees 
along  the  streets,  by  the  roadsides,  in  parks  and  commons,  around  pub- 
lic buildings,  in  waste  places,  to  distribute  information  in  regard  to 
trees  and  forestry  among  the  people,  and  to  encourage  tree  planting  in 
every  way  possible.  These  associations,  in  conjunction  with  the  public 
schools,  should  hold  tree  planting  celebrations  from  year  to  year,  and  in 
places  where  such  associations  are  not  formed  the  schools  should  hold 
arbor  celebrations  of  their  own.  The  youth  of  the  State  must  be  in- 
structed in  the  value  and  utility  of  forests,  their  influence  upon  climate, 
soil,  productions,  &c;  correct  sentiments  in  regard  to  trees  must  be  im- 
planted in  them  if  the  best  interests  of  our  State  in  regard  to  forestry  are 
to  be  subserved.  And  the  most  impressive  and  attractive  means  of  im- 
parting the  instruction  and  of  interesting  the  children  in  the  subject  is 

1 1  have  thought  it  best  to  write  this  paper  with  reference  to  my  own  State,  Ohio, 
feeling  tnat  what  applies  to  this  State  applies  in  general  to  all  the  States. 
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through  the  celebration  of  tree  planting  j  it  is  also  the  surest  and  best 
way  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large  to  it.  It  is  therefore 
especially  desirable  that  the  section  of  the  forestry  bill,  introduced  into 
the  State  legislature  last  year,  which  designates  the  last  Friday  in  April 
as  arbor  day  and  makes  it  a  holiday  for  all  public  schools  that  take  part 
in  the  celebration  of  tree  planting,  should  become  a  law.  A  law  contain- 
ing a  similar  provision  should  be  passed  by  every  State  legislature  in  the 
country.  The  last  Friday  of  April  is  too  late  to  plant  trees  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  but  the  celebration  will  be  just  as  effective  if  the 
trees  are  planted  previously  and  the  ceremonies  performed  on  that  day. 
The  most  important  thing  to  be  gained  by  the  celebration  is  not  the 
number  of  trees  planted  on  these  occasions,  but  the  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  and  older  people  correct  sentiments  in  regard  to 
trees  and  the  storing  of  their  minds  with  information  relating  to  forestry 
and  to  the  distinguished  persons  in  whose  honor  or  memory  each  tree 
or  group  is  planted ;  for  I  would  have  all  the  trees  around  which  the  cel- 
ebrations take  place  dedicated  to  great  authors,  statesmen,  soldiers  —  in 
brief,  to  famous  men  and  women  whose  lives  have  reflected  honor  upon 
our  country,  to  the  pioneers  and  distinguished  citizens  of  each  town- 
ship, village,  or  city — and  thus  "  make  trees,"  as  Holmes  says,  u  monu- 
ments of  history  and  character." 

In  every  place  where  sufficient  grounds  can  be  obtained,  either  in  pub- 
lic parks  or  elsewhere,  I  would  have  memorial  groves  planted  and  the 
arbor  day  celebrations  take  place  in  them.  Let  there  be  a  "  Citizens' 
Memorial  Grove,"  in  which  trees  shall  be  planted  from  year  to  year  by 
loving  hands  of  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  have  died  ;  let  there 
be  a  u  Pioneer  Grove,"  in  which  all  citizens,  young  and  old,  shall  annually 
join  in  paying  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  who  endured  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  a  pioneer  life. 

They  vanish  from  us,  one  by  one, 

In  death's  unlighted  realm  to  sleep  ; 
And  oh !  degenerate  is  the  son 

Who  would  not  some  memorial  keep. 

Let  there  be  an  "Authors'  Grove,"  in  which  the  school  children  shall 
honor  by  living  monuments  the  great  men  and  women  in  American  lit- 
erature, so  that  while  they  learn  to  love  and  reverence  trees  they  will 
at  the  same  time  become  interested  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  our  dis- 
tinguished and  worthy  authors  j  let  there  be  a  "  Soldiers'  Grove,"  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  our  patriotic  dead.     Yes, 

Plant  beautiful  trees  in  honor  of  those 

Whose  memory  you  revere, 
And  more  beautiful  still  they'll  become 

With  each  revolving  year. 

Should  the  annual  celebration  of  planting  memorial  trees,  the  prepa- 
ration for  which  affords  ample  opportunity  for  imparting  all  needful  in- 
formation in  regard  to  trees  and  forestry,  become  general  in  our  State, 
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the  time  would  Dot  then  be  far  distant  when  such  a  public  sentiment 
would  be  formed  as  would  lead  to  the  beautifying  by  trees  of  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  public  highways,  church  and 
school  grounds,  and  the  homes  of  the  people  in  the  country.  In  truth, 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  general  aspect  of  many  parts  of 
the  State  would  be  changed,  as  has  been  that  of  Connecticut  within  the 
last  few  years  through  the  instrumentality  of  her  schools,  under  the 
leadership  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  and  of  her  improvement  societies, 
which  have  been  organized  through  his  influence. 

Pastor  Oberlin,  after  whom  Oberliu  College  is  named,  required  each 
boy  and  girl,  before  he  would  administer  the  ordinance  of  confirmation, 
to  bring  a  certificate  that  he  or  she  had  planted  two  trees.  If  but  the 
youth  of  Ohio  could  be  led  to  plant  their  two  trees  each,  how  by  the  chil- 
dren alone  could  our  great  State  be  enriched  and  beautified  within  the 
next  fifty  years. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  character  and  scope  of  arbor  day  celebrations,1 
1  will  give  a  brief  description  of  the  celebrations  held  by  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati  in  Eden  Park. 

At  the  request  of  the  projectors  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress, 
which  was  organized  in  Cincinnati  in  the  spring  of  1882,  Governor  Fos- 
ter issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  designated  Friday,  April  27,  of 
that  year,  as  arbor  day  and  called  upon  the  people  of  Ohio  to  devote  the 
day  to  tree  planting.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion, the  board  of  education  of  that  city  decided,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
to  dismiss  the  schools  for  two  days — April  27  and  28 — thus  giving  the 
teachers  and  pupils  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  tree  planting 
on  arbor  day  and  of  attending  the  remaining  exercises  of  the  congress. 

A  meeting  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  and  of  the  special  superin- 
tendents of  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  was  called,  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  each  school  and  department  should  select  an  author  in 
whose  honor  or  memory  that  school  or  department  should  plant  a  group 
of  trees.  About  six  acres  were  set  apart  in  the  park  for  the  grove,  to  be 
known  as  "  Authors'  Grove."  Selections  on  trees  and  forestry  from  vari- 
ous authors  were  sent  to  the  several  schools  to  be  memorized  by  the 
pupils  j  also,  information  concerning  historic  trees  of  our  own  and  other 
countries  and  many  facts  of  history,  giving  the  effects  upon  climate,  soil, 
productions,  &c,  both  of  the  destruction  of  forests  and  of  their  renewal, 
were  given  the  schools.  These  formed  the  basis  of  compositions  in  the 
upper  grades.2    In  addition  to  the  above,  the  teachers  of  the  several 

1  The  part  of  this  paper  which  gives  the  his?  ory  and  description  of  the  celebrations  is 
taken  largely  from  my  last  two  annual  reports  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  and  from 
articles  written  for  educational  journals.  My  reason  for  reproducing  the  matter  here 
is  that  many  who  hear  this  paper  read,  or  into  whose  hands  it  will  come,  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  read  my  reports  or  the  articles  referred  to. — J.  B.  P. 

2  The  Ohio  State  Forestry  Association  has  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  containing  exercises  for  tree  planting  celebrations, 
which  the  society  intends  to  distribute  to  all  parts  of  the  Stat©  before  next  arbor  day. 
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schools  gave  sketches  of  the  lives  of  their  respective  authors  and  the 
pupils  learned  selections  fiorn  their  writings.  In  some  of  the  schools 
the  boys  were  organized  into  companies  under  the  name  of  forestry  ca- 
dets, as  the  "Emerson  Forestry  Cadets,"  of  the  Hughes  high  school; 
the  "Longfellow  Forestry  Cadets,"  of  the  eleventh  district  school ;  the 
"Holmes  Forestry  Cadets,"  of  the  twenty-second  district  school.  The 
girls  and  boys  not  organized  were  called  foresters,  as  the  "Whittier 
Foresters,"  of  the  twenty-sixth  district  school;  the  " Franklin  Forest- 
ers," of  the  tenth  district  school,  and  so  on. 

That  the  part  that  the  pupils  actually  took  in  the  planting  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  I  will  state  that  experienced  tree  planters  did  most  of  the 
work  of  setting  out  the  trees  previous  to  arbor  day  and  that  the 
children  finished  the  setting  by  filling  around  each  tree  soil  left  in  heaps 
for  this  pur])ose.  On  arbor  day,  authors'  grove  was  distinguished  from 
the  others  (pioneer  grove,  battle  grove,  centennial  grove,  Presidents' 
grove,  citizens'  memorial  grove,  for  the  celebration  of  tree  planting  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time  in  all  these  groves)  by  a  large  blue  flag  placed 
near  the  center  of  the  grove  and  by  small  flags  of  the  same  color  placed 
around  the  grove.  At  a  given  signal  the  pupils,  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  in  number  (at  the  celebration  last  year  there  were  more  than 
17,000),  arranged  themselves,  each  school  around  its  special  authors' 
group,  and  the  exercises  began.  In  general,  the  exercises  consisted  of 
reading  by  selected  pupils  their  compositions  on  forestry ;  of  reciting 
individually  and  in  concert  the  selections  on  trees ;  of  giving  sketches 
of  the  lives  and  writings  of  chosen  authors;  of  declaiming  extracts  from 
their  works ;  of  reading  letters1  from  living  authors  whom  the  schools 

1 A  few  of  the  letters  are  given  here,  as  they  are  more  important  than  any  words  of 

mine  : 

[From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmos.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  18,  1883. 
Mr.  John  B.  Peaslee. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  and  your  friends  have  chosen  a  very  pleasant  aud  most  useful  way 
of  commemorating  some  of  the  authors  whom  you  think  worthy  of  beiug  remem- 
bered by  their  fellow  countrymen.  I  hope  that  the  example  set  of  planting  trees  as 
their  monuments  will  do  as  much  for  American  landscape  as  the  best  of  our  author- 
ship has  done  for  American  literature. 

The  trees  may  outlive  the  memory  of  more  than  one  of  those  in  whose  honor  they 
were  planted.  But  if  it  is  something  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  was  growing,  it  is  much  more  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  planting  of  an  oak 
which  shall  defy  twenty  scores  of  winters  or  of  an  elm  which  shall  canopy  with  its 
green  cloud  of  foliage  half  as  many  generations  of  mortal  immortalities.  I  have 
written  many  verses,  but  the  best  poems  I  have  produced  are  the  trees  I  planted  on  the 
hillside  which  overlooks  the  broad  meadows,  scalloped  and  rounded  at  their  edges 
by  loops  of  the  sinuous  Housatonic.  Nature  finds  rhymes  for  them  in  the  recurring 
measures  of  the  seasons.  Winter  strips  them  of  their  ornaments  and  gives  them,  as 
it  were,  in  prose  translation,  and  summer  reclothes  them  in  all  the  splendid  phrases 
of  their  leafy  language. 

What  are  these  maples  and  beeches  and  birches  but  odes  and  idyls  and  madrigals  ? 
What  are  these  pines  and  firs  and  spruces  but  holy  hymns,  too  solemn  for  the  inany- 
hued  raiment  of  their  gay  deciduous  neighbors  ? 

But  I  must  not  let  my  fancy  run  away  with  me.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  when 
we  plant  a  tree  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our  planet  a  more  wholesome  and 
happier  dwelling  place  for  those  who  come  after  us  if  not  for  ourselves. 

As  you  drop  the  seed,  as  you  plant  the  sapling,  your  left  hand  hardly  knows  what 
your  right  hand  is  doing.    But  nature  knows,  and  in  due  time  the  power  that  sees 
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were  celebrating  and  from  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  have 
passed  i,way;  of  singing ;  of  appropriate  talks  by  teachers  and  others ; 
and  of  the  ceremony  of  throwing  the  soil,  each  pupil  in  turn,  about  the 
trees.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  to  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  pupils  came  together  and,  assisted  by  instrumental  music, 
sang  our  national  songs  and  others  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  After 
this  the  pupils  were  dismissed  to  onjoy  themselves  in  their  own  manner 
in  the  great  park.     Thus  ended  what  perhaps  were  the  most  interesting 

and  works  in  secret  will  reward  you  openly.  You  nave  been  warned  against  hiding 
your  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but,  if  your  talent  takes  the  form  of  a  maple-key  or  an  acorn 
and  your  napkin  is  a  shred  of  the  apron  that  covers  "  the  lap  of  the  earth,"  you  may 
hide  it  there  unblamed,  and  when  you  render  in  your  account  you  will  lind  that  your 
deposit  has  been  drawing  compound  interest  all  the  time.  *  *  * 
Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Peaslee,  very  truly,  yours, 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

[From  J.  T.  Headley,  historian.] 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  March  30, 1883. 
Mr.  John  B.  Peaslee. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  gratifying  to  see  Ohio  take  such  deep  interest  in  tree  planting,  which 
is  beginning  so  strongly  to  attract  public  attention.  Setting  apart  one  day  for  this 
purpose,  and  making  it  a  general  holiday,  will  add  attractiveness  to  utility  and  give  it 
a  deeper  hold  on  the  popular  heart.  But  the  happiest  thought  of  all  was  to  make  it  a 
holiday  for  the  public  schools  and  have  the  children  practically  take  part  in  it  and 
set  out  groups  of  trees  for  their  favorite  authors.  You  thus  not  only  connect  trees 
with  the  associations  of  childhood  and  their  pleasantest  holidays,  but  with  authors  from 
whom  they  receive  their  earliest  and  best  impressions. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  tho  i..  best  aim  of  education  is  to  form  right  character; 
and  that  is  accomplished  more  by  impressions  made  upon  the  heart  than  by  knowledge 
imparted  to  the  mind. 

The  awakening  of  our  best  sympathies,  the  cultivation  of  our  best  and  purest 
tastes,  strengthening  the  desire  to  be  useful  and  good,  and  directing  youthful  ambi- 
tion to  unselfish  ends,  such  are  the  objects  of  true  education.  Surely  nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  to  procure  these  ends  than  the  holiday  you  have  set  apart  for  the 
public  schools. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  T.  HEADLEY. 

P.  S. — I  see  by  your  plan  of  u  moral  instruction"  and  for  "  beautifying  school  rooms" 
that  you  agree  with  me  that  education  consists  as  much  in  making  good  impressions 
as  imparting  intellectual  knowledge.  H. 

[From  Benson  J.  Lossing,  historian.] 

"The  Eidge,"  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  1883. 

My  Dear  Sir:  What  conqueror  in  any  part  of  "life's  broad  field  of  battle"  could 
desire  a  more  beautiful,  a  more  noble,  oraniore  patriotic  monument  than  a  tree  planted 
by  the  hands  of  pure  and  joyous  children  as  a  memorial  of  his  achievements  ? 

What  earnest,  honest  worker  with  hand  and  brain  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen 
could  desire  a  more  pleasing  recognition  of  his  usefulness  than  such  a  monument,  a 
symbol  of  his  or  her  productions,  evergrowing,  ever  blooming,  and  everbearing  whole- 
some fruit  ? 

Trees  already  grown  ancient  have  been  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  eminent  per- 
sonages or  by  some  conspicuous  event  in  our  national  history,  such  as  the  elm  tree  at 
Philadelphia,  at  which  William  Penn  made  his  famous  treaty  with  nineteen  tribes  of 
barbarians;  the  charter  oak  at  Hartford,  which  preserved  the  written  guarantee  of 
the  liberties  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut;  the  widespreading  oak  tree  of  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  under  which  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quak- 
ers, preached;  the  lofty  cypress  tree  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  under  which  Washington 
reposed  one  night  in  his  young  manhood;  the  huge  French  apple  tree  near  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  where  Little  Turtle,  the  great  Miami  Chief,  gathered  his  warriors;  the  elm  tree 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  shade  of  which  Washington  first  took  command  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  on  a  hot  summer's  day :  the  tulip  tree  on  King's  Mountain  battlefield  in 
South  Carolina,  on  which  ten  bloodthirsty  tories  were  hung  at  one  time  j  the  tall  pine 
tree  at  Fort  Edward, N.Y.,  under  which  the  beautiful  Jane  McCrea  was  slain  j  the 
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and  profitable  lessons  the  pupils  ever  had  in  a  single  day ;  for,  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  planting  of  this  grove,  they  have  not  only  obtained  a 
better  knowledge  of  American  authors  and  their  works,  but  have  learned 
to  care  for  and  protect  forest  trees.  Besides,  the  importance  of  forestry 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  thousands  of  children  by  the 
celebrations,  few  of  whom  knew  before  of  such  a  subject.  The  notice 
of  parents  also  was  attracted  to  it. 

magnificent  black  walnut  tree,  near  Haverstraw,  on  the  Hudson,  at  which  General 
Wayne  mustered  his  forces  at  midnight,  preparatory  to  his  gallant  and  successful  at- 
tack on  Stony  Point;  the  grand  magnolia  tree  near  Charleston,  S.  C, under  which 
General  Lincoln  held  a  council  of  war  previous  to  surrendering  the  city  ;  the  great 
pecan  tree  at  Villere's  plantation,  below  New  Orleans,  under  which  a  portion  of  the 
remains  of  General  Pakenham  was  buried  ;  and  the  pear  trees  planted,  respectively, 
by  Governor  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Governor  Stuyvesant,  of  New  York,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

These  trees  all  have  a  place  in  our  national  history  and  are  inseparable  from  it  be- 
cause they  were  so  consecrated.  My  eyes  have  seen  all  but  one  of  them,  and  patriotic 
emotions  were  excited  at  the  sight.  How  much  more  significant  and  suggestive  is 
the  dedication  of  a  young  tree  as  a  monument. 

The  memorial  trees  which  the  children  of  Cincinnati  planted  in  Eden  Park — Eden ! 
wherein  man's  haud  first  planted  a  tree.  It  was  the  beginning  of  temple  building 
for  the  worship  of  the  "  Unknown  God."  Your  children  are  fashioning  a  magnificent 
fane,  such  as  was  used  for  worship  in  the  youthhood  of  the  human  race,  for,  as  our 
beloved  Bryant  says : 

The  gioves  were  God's  first  temples.    Ere  man  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them  —  ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems ;  in  the  darkling  wood, 

Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down, 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And  supplication. 

Please  convey  my  thanks  especially  to  the  young  people  who  have  honored  me  by 
planting  a  group  of  trees  dedicated  to  me,  and  accept  my  kindest  salutation  for 
yourself  and  your  associates.  » 

Most  sincerely,  your  friend, 

BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 
Mr.  John  B.  Peaslee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[From  Moncure  D.  Conway.l 

London,  March  29,  1883. 
Dear  Sir:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  think  of  the  young  people  of  Cincinnati 
assembling  to  celebrate  the  planting  of  trees  and  connecting  them  with  the  names  of 
authors  whose  works  are  the  further  and  higher  products  of  our  dear  old  mother 
Nature.     An  oriental  poet  says  of  his  hero : 

Sunshine  was  he  in  a  wintry  place, 
And  in  midsummer,  coolness  and  shade. 

Such  are  all  true  thinkers,  and  no  truer  monuments  of  them  can  exist  than  beauti- 
ful trees.  Our  word  book  is  from  the  beech  tablets  on  which  men  used  to  write.  Our 
word  Bible  is  from  the  Greek  for  bark  of  a  tree.  Our  word  paper  is  from  the  tree 
papyrus  —  the  tree  which  Emerson  found  the  most  interesting  thing  he  saw  in  Sicily. 
Our  word  library  is  from  the  Latin  liber,  bark  of  a  tree.  Thus  literature  is  traceable 
in  the  growth  of  trees,  and  was  originally  written  on  leaves  and  wooden  tablets.  The 
West  responds  to  the  East  in  associating  great  writers  with  groups  of  trees,  and  a 
grateful  posterity  will  appreciate  the  poetry  of  this  idea  as  well,  while  it  enjoys  the 
shade  and  beauty  which  the  schools  are  securing  for  it. 
Yours  truly, 

MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 

[From  Prof.  William  A.  Mo  wry,  ph.  d.] 

Providence,  April  5,  1883. 
John  B.  Peaslee,  ph.  d. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  experience  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  will  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  acquainting  the  youthful  mind  with  our  best  authors  and  their  productions. 
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In  giving  a  description  of  the  celebration  on  last  arbor  day,  April  27, 
1883,  one  of  the  Cincinnati  daily  papers  said  : 

The  east  ridge  of  the  park  was  thronged  with  associations  planting  tablets;  many 
of  the  groups  of  trees  planted  the  year  before  were  marked  last  year  by  small  granite 
stones  properly  engraved,  to  the  memory  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the 
heroes  of  Valley  Forge,  and  the  pioneers  of  Cincinnati,  in  their  respective  groves, 
while  the  northern  projecting  slope  of  the  ridge  was  occupied  by  fully  17,000  children 
in  honoring  authors'  grove.  Viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  immediately  west 
the  sight  was  one  of  the  most  animating  ever  brought  before  the  eyes  of  Cincin- 
natians. 

The  entire  ridge,  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  was  occupied  by  those  persons 
taking  part  in  the  first-named  ceremonies,  while  the  slope  designated  was  occupied 
by  a  dense  mass  of  gayly  dressed  children  in  active  motion  over  a  surface  of  about 
six  acres,  and  whose  voices,  wafted  across  the  deep  hollow  to  the  western  ridge, 
sounded  like  the  chattering  from  a  grove  of  happy  birds.  The  eastern  slope  of  the 
west  ridge  was  occupied  by  1,500  or  2,000  spectators,  who,  reclining  on  the  green 
spring  sod  of  the  grassy  slopes,  quietly  surveyed  the  scene  from  a  distance. 

The  sentiment  of  the  scholars  in  regard  to  trees,  which  is  one  of  the 
direct  results  of  the  celebrations,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
though  there  were  thousands  of  children  in  Eden  Park  on  arbor  day 
of  both  years  not  one  injured  a  tree  in  any  manner.  In  contrast  to  this 
a  prominent  writer  for  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  England,  in  an  ar- 
ticle strongly  advocating  the  adoption  by  the  public  schools  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  Cincinnati  plan  of  celebrating  tree  planting,  said  that  in 
Epping  Park  on  every  public  holiday  the  authorities  employ  a  large 

I  believe  it  is  well  agreed,  also,  that  truths  and  facts  are  more  firmly  impressed  upon 
the  mind  by  object  lessons  than  by  any  other  means.  Moreover,  the  planting  of  trees 
and  the  cultivation  of  forests  are  but  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  our  people 
as  matters  of  great  importance. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  you  have  instituted  one  of  the  best  educational  projects 
of  the  age  in  organizing  and  carrying  forward  in  a  systematic  manner  the  planting 
of  trees  in  the  public  parks  by  the  school  children,  attended  by  appropriate  intellect- 
ual exercises,  especially  including  the  recitation  of  selections  from  these  authors'  best 
thoughts.  Attended  as  these  exercises  will  be  with  the  parade  and  ceremony  of  a 
celebration  and  with  the  attraction  and  pleasures  to  the  young  minds  of  a  holiday, 
the  exercises  and  what  they  symbolize  will  be  deeply  stamped  upon  the  memory  of 
the  school  children,  and  the  entire  effect  upon  them  must  prove  to  be  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  satisfactory  character.  I  congratulate  you  and  the  children  of  your  beau- 
tiful city  on  the  inauguration  of  this  excellent  custom,  and  cannot  but  believe  it  will 
be  widely  followed  by  the  cities  of  our  country. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 

[Extract  from  letter  of  B.  Pinckman  Mann,  son  of  Horace  Mann.] 

The  project  of  connecting  the  planting  of  trees  with  the  names  of  authors  is  a  beau- 
tiful one,  and  one  certain  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  children  who  par- 
ticipate in  these  exercises.  The  institution  of  an  arbor  day  is  highly  commendable 
from  its  artistic  consequences,  and  cannot  fail  to  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  climate 
and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  when  it  becomes  an  institution  of  gen- 
eral adoption.  I  was  gratified  to  see  the  name  of  my  father  in  your  sketch  and  in 
your  report  to  which  you  called  my  attention. 

[Letter  from  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  daughter  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.] 

Cooperstown,  April  12,  1883. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  last  month,  which  I  have  read 
with  much  interest.     The  subject  of  forestry  is  one  in  which  I  have  been  very  deeply 
interested  for  many  years.     In  a  volume  on  country  life,  published  long  since  under 
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force  of  special  policemen  to  keep  people  from  wantonly  injuring  and  de- 
stroying the  trees,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  precaution 
taken  to  prevent  it,  many  trees  are  mutilated  on  all  these  public  days. 
The  Ohio  State  Forestry  Association,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
schools  of  the  State  must  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  association,  prepared  a  circular  addressed 
to  the  trustees,  superintendents,  and  teachers  of  Ohio  schools,  request- 
ing them  to  have  the  schools  under  their  charge  celebrate  arbor  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Previous  to  that  day  the  circular  was 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State  and  to  many  places  outside  of  Ohio.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  many  schools  in  and  out  of  the  State 
celebrated  arbor  day,  and  that  as  a  consequence  thousands  of  trees 
were  planted  and  tens  of  thousands  of  school  children  outside  of  Cin- 
cinnati received  instruction  on  and  became  interested  in  trees.  Hon. 
B.  L.  Butcher,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools  of  West  Virginia, 
issued  instructions  to  the  city  and  county  superintendents  and  to 
the  teachers  of  his  State  to  celebrate  tree  planting  on  last  arbor  day, 
April  27.  This  movement  was  supported  by  the  entire  public  press 
of  that  State.  One  number  of  the  West  Virginia  School  Journal,  of 
which  Mr.  Butcher  is  one  of  the  editors,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
subject.  And  on  arbor  day  the  schools  of  all  parts  of  the  State,  assisted 
by  thousands  of  public  spirited  citizens,  planted  trees  in  the  school 
grounds,  by  the  roadside,  around  the  homes  of  the  children,  and  dedi- 

the  title  of  Rural  Hours,  I  already  deplored  the  extravagant  and  senseless  destruc- 
tion of  trees  in  our  country,  not  only  wild  forests,  but  lesser  woods  and  groves  and 
single  trees  of  unusual  beauty.  There  has  been  really  a  recklessness  on  this  subject 
which  may  be  called  barbarous  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  civilization  on  which 
we  pride  ourselves.  But,  most  happily,  our  people  appear  to  be  awakening  to  the 
vast  importance  of  this  question  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  twenty 
years  since  a  Village  Improvement  Society  was  organized  in  this  neighborhood,  whose 
object  was  the  same  in  spirit  as  the  noble  Arbor  Society  of  Ohio :  the  planting  of 
trees  for  shade  and  ornament  in  the  streets,  near  the  gateways,  in  waste  spots  such  as 
are  found  in  every  neighborhood,  about  springs,  wells,  and  other  positions  where  they 
would  form  pleasing  groups,  living  pictures  as  it  were,  and  the  preservation  of  trees 
of  more  than  common  beauty  and  interest ;  all  these  entered  into  the  work  of  the  Im- 
provement Society. 

I  thank  you  for  including  my  father's  name  in  your  authors'  grove.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  forestry,  and  set  out  himself,  or  under  his  close  supervision,  hundreds  of 
trees  in  this  neighborhood.  Wishing  you  success  on  arbor  day,  believe  me,  dear  sir, 
very  sincerely  yours, 

SUSAN  FENIMORE  COOPER. 
John  B.  Peaslee, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Russell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sigourney.] 

I  desire  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  twelfth  district  school,  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  memorial  to  my  mother,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  to  say  what  a  peculiar 
interest  she  felt  in  this  work  of  planting  trees.  She  used  often  to  speak  with  great 
admiration  of  the  patriotism  of  her  friend  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven, 
who  beautified  that  city  by  planting  with  his  own  hand  the  elms  which  have  since 
made  it  famous;  and  when  she  was  notified,  many  years  ago,  that  a  young  town  in 
Iowa  had  been  called  Sigourney  in  her  honor,  she  sent  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended 
in  shade  trees  to  ornament  its  public  square.  There  seems  a  peculiar  fitness  in  these 
living  monuments  to  those  whose  names  we  would  still  keep  with  us,  now  that  their 
bodily  presence  has  departed,  and  I  trust  that  the  trees  may  flourish  and  prosper  and 
keep  green  many  years  the  memory  of  each  one  for  whom  they  have  been  planted 
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cated  them  to  authors,  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  distinguished  citizens. 
The  day  was  celebrated  in  a  similar  manner  in  many  places  in  other 
States.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  what  I  advocate  is  entirely 
practicable  and  that  it  will  be  readily  taken  up  when  properly  pre- 
sented to  our  people. 

The  trees  which  the  children  plant  or  which  they  assist  in  dedicat- 
ing will  become  dearer  to  them  as  year  after  year  rolls  on.  As  the  trees 
grow  and  their  branches  expand  in  beauty  so  will  the  love  for  them  in- 
crease in  the  hearts  of  those  by  whom  they  were  planted  or  dedicated, 
and  long  before  the  children  reach  old  age  they  will  almost  venerate 
these  green  and  living  memorials  of  youthful  and  happy  days.  And  as 
those  who  have  loved  and  cared  for  pets  will  ever  be  friends  of  dumb 
animals,  so  will  they  be  the  friends  of  our  forest  trees.  From  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  general  is  the  law  of  our  nature.  Show  me  the  man  who 
in  childhood  had  a  pet  and  I  will  show  you  a  lover  of  animals  5  show  me 
the  person  who  in  youth  planted  a  tree  which  has  lived  and  flourished 
and  I  will  show  you  a  friend  of  trees  and  of  forest  culture.  In  this  I 
speak  from  personal  experience.  The  pets  I  had  when  a  child  led  me  to 
join  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  trees  I 
planted  in  early  boyhood  in  front  of  my  old  New  England  home  have 
brought  me  before  you  to-day  as  the  advocate  of  tree  planting  and  arbor 
day  celebrations.  In  further  illustration  of  what  I  have  just  said,  I  will 
relate  an  incident  in  the  lives  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Oary,  Ohio's  greatest 
daughters.  In  1832,  when  Alice  was  twelve  years  old  and  Phoebe  only 
eight,  as  these  little  girls  were  returning  home  from  school  one  day,  they 
found  a  small  tree  which  a  farmer  had  "  grubbed"  up  and  thrown  into 
the  road.  One  of  them  picked  it  up  and  said  to  the  other:  "Let  us 
plant  it."  As  soon  as  said  these  happy  children  ran  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  and  with  sticks,  for  they  had  no  other  implement,  they  dug 
out  the  earth,  and  in  the  hole  thus  made  they  placed  the  treelet ;  around 
it  with  their  tiny  hands  they  drew  the  loosened  mold  and  pressed  it 
down  with  their  little  feet.  With  what  interest  they  hastened  to  it  on 
their  way  to  and  from  school  to  see  if  it  were  growing,  and  how  they 
clapped  their  little  hands  for  joy  when  they  saw  the  buds  start  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  form ;  with  what  delight  did  they  watch  it  grow  through 
the  sunny  days  of  summer ;  with  what  anxiety  did  they  await  its  fate 
through  the  storms  of  winter;  and,  when  at  length  the  longed  for  spring 
came,  with  what  feelings  of  mingled  hope  and  fear  did  they  seek  again 
their  favorite  tree.  But  I  must  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  after  these  two  sisters  had  grown  to  womanhood 
and  removed  to  New  York  City  they  never  returned  to  their  old  home 
without  paying  a  visit  to  the  tree  that  they  had  planted  and  that 
was  scarcely  less  dear  to  them  than  the  friends  of  their  childhood  days. 
They  planted  and  cared  for  it  in  youth,  they  loved  it  in  age.  That  tree 
is  the  large  and  beautiful  sycamore  which  one  sees  in  passing  along  the 
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Hamilton  pike  between  College  Hill  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio. 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  New  England  ancestors  to  plant  trees  in  the 
-early  settlement  of  our  country  and  dedicate  them  to  liberty.  Many 
of  these  liberty  trees,  consecrated  by  our  forefathers,  are  still  standing. 
I  remember  when  a  boy  the  interest  I  felt  in  the  Old  Liberty  Elm  that 
then  stood  in  Boston  Common.  That  old  tree  was  planted  by  a  school- 
master long  before  the  revolutionary  war  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the 
independence  of  the  Colonies.  Around  that  tree,  before  the  Eevolution, 
the  citizens  of  Boston  used  to  gather  to  listen  to  the  advocates  of 
our  country's  freedom  5  around  it  during  the  war  they  met  to  offer  up 
prayers  and  supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  the  pat- 
riot armies;  and,  after  the  terrible  struggle  had  ended,  the  people 
were  wont  to  assemble  from  year  to  year  in  the  shadow  of  that  old  tree 
to  celebrate  the  liberty  and  independence  of  our  country.  It  stood 
there  till  within  a  few  years,  a  living  monument  of  the  patriotism  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston.  The  sight  of  that  tree  awakened  patriotic 
emotions  in  every  true  American  heart.  And  when  at  last  that  old  tree 
fell  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  in  Boston  were  tolled  and  a  feeling  of 
sadness  spread  over  the  city  and  State,-  even  in  Ohio  there  were  eyes 
that  moistened  with  tears  when  the  news  came  that  Old  Liberty  Elm  had 
fallen  in  a  storm.  Such  was  the  veneration  in  which  It  was  held.  An- 
other of  these  liberty  elms  now  stands  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Under  the 
shade  of  this  venerable  tree  Washington  first  took  command  of  the  Con- 
tinental army,  July  3,  1775.  How  the  affection  of  every  lover  of  his 
country  clings  around  that  tree!  What  care  has  been  taken  of  it,  what 
marks  of  esteem  have  been  shown  it  by  the  citizens  of  Cambridge,  may 
be  judged  by  those  who  have  seen  it  standing,  as  it  does,  in  the  centre 
of  a  great  public  thoroughfare,  its  trunk  protected  by  an  iron  fence  from 
injury  by  passing  vehicles,  which  for  more  than  a  century  have  turned 
out  in  deference  to  this  monarch  of  the  Eevolution.  A  few  other  famous 
trees  of  this  country,  not  named  in  the  letter  of  the  historian  Lossing, 
are  given  here.  The  Burgoyne  elm,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. :  This  tree  was 
planted  on  the  day  the  British  general,  Burgoyne,  was  brought  a  pris- 
oner into  Albany,  the  day  after  the  surrender.  The  weeping-willow  in 
Cop's  burying  ground,  near  Bunker  Hill :  This  willow,  grown  from  a 
branch  taken  from  the  tree  that  shaded  the  grave  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  now  waves  over  that  of  Cotton  Mather,  so  noted  in  Salem  witch- 
craft. Cop's  burying  ground  is  so  near  where  the  battle  was  fought 
that  a  number  of  gravestones  can  be  seen  to-day  which  were  pierced 
through  by  bullets  fired  by  British  soldiers  in  that  battle.  The  ash 
trees  planted  by  General  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon :  These  ashes 
form  a  beautiful  row  of  immense  trees,  which  are  the  admiration  of  all 
who  visit  the  home  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

Dear  as  these  trees  become  to  those  who  plant  or  dedicate  them,  they 
will  be  dearer  still  to  their  descendants.    This  is  beautifully  illustrated 
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in  the  incident  which  led  George  P.  Morris  to  write  that  touching  little 
poem  entitled  "Woodman,  spare  that  tree."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
New  York,  February  1,  1837,  inclosing  the  manuscript  of  the  poem, 
Mr.  Morris  gave  in  substance  the  following  account  of  the  way  in  which 
he  came  to  write  it : 

Riding  out  of  town  a  few  days  since  in  company  with  a  friend — an  old  gentleman, 
who  was  once  the  heir  expectant  of  a  large  estate  in  America,  but  over  whose 
worldly  prospects  a  blight  has  recently  come  —  he  invited  me  to  turn  down  a  little 
romantic  woodland  pass  not  far  from  Bloomingdale.  "  Your  object  ?  "  inquired  I. 
"  Merely  to  look  once  more  at  an  old  oak  tree  which  my  grandfather  planted  long 
before  I  was  born,  and  under  which  I  played  when  a  boy  and  where  my  sisters 
played  with  me ;  under  its  branches  I  often  listened  to  the  good  advice  of  my  par- 
ents. Father,  mother,  sisters,  all  are  gone  now ;  only  that  tree  remains ; "  and  a 
paleness  overspread  his  fine  countenance  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  he  added,  "Don't  think  me  foolish ;  I  don't  know  how  it  is ;  I  never  ride 
out  but  I  turn  down  this  lane  to  see  that  old  tree.  I  always  greet  it  as  a  familiar 
and  well  remembered  friend."  These  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  old 
gentleman  cried  out,  "  There  it  is."  Near  it  stood  a  man  sharpening  his  axe,  getting 
ready  to  cut  down  the  tree.  "  You  surely  are  not  going  to  cut  that  tree,  are  you  ?  " 
asked  the  old  gentleman  with  great  anxiety.  "  Yes,  but  I  am,  though."  "What 
for?"  inquired  the  old  gentleman  with  deep  emotion.  "What  for?  I  like  that! 
Well,  I'll  tell  you :  I  want  it  for  firewood,"  replied  the  woodman.  "  Then  what  is  it 
worth  for  firewood  ?  "  "Why,  when  down,  about  ten  dollars."  "  Suppose  I  should 
give  you  that  sum,  would  you  let  it  stand?"  "Yes."  "You  are  sure  of  that?" 
"Positive."  "  Then  give  me  a  bond."  We  then  got  out  of  the  buggy  and  went  into 
the  little  cottage  near  by,  in  which  the  old  gentleman  was  born,  but  which  now 
belonged  to  the  woodman.  I  drew  up  the  bond,  the  woodman  signed  it,  and  the 
money  was  paid  over.  We  left  the  place  with  the  assurance  from  the  young  girl, 
the  woodman's  daughter,  that  the  tree  should  stand  as  long  as  she  lived. 

This  circumstance  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind  and  furnished  me  with 
the  materials  for  the  song  I  send  you : 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree ! 

Touch  not  a  single  hough  ! 
In  youth  it  shelter'd  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not ! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke ! 

Cut  not  its  earth  hound  ties  ; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies. 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade  ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kiss'd  me  here; 

My  father  press'd  my  hand  — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  the  old  oak  stand. 
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My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend ! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  !  the  storm  still  brave ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot ; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not ! 

ADDRESS   OF  HON.    B.    G.   NORTHROP,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  then  delivered  the  following  address : 
An  Arbor  Day  has  just  been  appointed  for  the  schools  of  Indiana 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  this  State  in  Indianapolis,  last  December,  an  efficient  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  scholars,  teachers,  and 
school  superintendents  in  the  observance  of  such  a  day.  State  Super- 
intendent Holcombe,  who  is  chairman  of  this  committee,  is  giving  his 
personal  and  official  influence  heartily  to  this  work.  Lectures  on  this 
subject  given  on  his  invitation  in  different  parts  of  the  State  were  fully 
reported  by  the  press,  for  the  newspapers  of  Indiana  cordially  cooper- 
ated in  this  movement.  It  was  my  privilege  also  to  address  the  State 
board  of  agriculture,  which  promptly  passed  a  resolution  commending 
the  observance  of  Arbor  Day.  The  State  board  of  horticulture  took 
an  active  part  in  this  movement.  Governor  Porter  gave  it  his  official 
sanction  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  which  he 
predicted  that  the  appointed  day  would  be  a  memorable  one  and  "the 
beginning  of  a  movement  for  a  much  more  extended  system  of  tree 
culture  and  the  restoration  of  the  varieties  of  trees,  useful  and  beautiful, 
which  have  been  so  recklessly  sacrificed  that  nature  cries  aloud  for 
redress."  He  concluded  his  paper  by  calling  on  "the  teachers  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  make  Arbor  Day  a  day  of  the  most  ardent  and  inspir- 
ing interest."  A  pamphlet  containing  practical  suggestions  from  the 
Arbor  Day  committee  and  the  State  officials  above  named  was  widely  cir- 
culated through  the  State.  Such  preparations  assure  the  best  results. 
It  may  be  objected  to  arbor  day,  or  to  any  school  lessons  on  forestry, 
that  the  course  of  study  is  already  overcrowded.  I  reply  that  the  re- 
quisite talks  on  trees,  their  value  and  beauty,  need  not  occupy  three 
hours,  all  told.  Those  talks  on  this  subject  which,  Superintendent  Peas- 
lee  says,  were  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  lessons  the  pupils  of 
Cincinnati  ever  had  in  a  single  day  occupied  only  the  morning  of  arbor 
day,  the  afternoon  being  given  to  the  practical  work.  Such  talks  will 
lead  our  youth  to  admire  our  noble  trees  and  realize  that  they  are  the 
grandest  products  of  nature  and  form  the  finest  drapery  that  adorns 
this  earth  in  all  lands.  Thus  taught  they  will  wish  to  plant  and  protect 
trees,  and  find  in  their  own  happy  experience  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  parentage  of  trees,  whether  forest,  fruit,  or  ornamental, 
a  pleasure  that  never  cloys,  but  grows  with  their  growth.    Like  grate- 
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ful  children,  trees  bring  rich  filial  returns  and  compensate  a  thousand- 
fold for  all  the  care  and  pains  they  cost.  This  love  of  trees,  early  im- 
planted in  the  school  and  fostered  in  the  home,  will  make  our  youth 
practical  arborists. 

Tree  planting  is  fitted  to  give  a  needful  lesson  of  forethought  to  the 
juvenile  mind.  Youth  too  often  sow  only  where  they  can  quickly  reap. 
A  meagre  crop  soon  in  hand  outweighs  a  golden  harvest  long  in  matur- 
ing. They  should  early  learn  to  forecast  the  future  as  the  condition  of 
wisdom.  Arboriculture  is  a  constant  discipline  in  foresight :  it  is  always 
planting  for  the  future,  and  sometimes  for  the  distant  future. 

Teachers  can  easily  interest  their  pupils  in  adorning  the  school  grounds. 
With  proper  prearrangement  as  to  the  selection  and  procuring  of  trees, 
vines,  or  shrubs,  arbor  day  may  accomplish  wonders.  Many  hands  will 
make  merry,  as  well  as  light,  work.  Such  a  holiday  will  be  an  attractive 
occasion  of  social  enjoyment  and  improvement.  The  parents  should  be 
persuaded  to  approve  and  patronize  the  plan.  It  tends  to  fraternize 
the  people  of  a  district  when  they  thus  meet  on  common  ground  and 
young  and  old  work  together  for  a  common  object,  where  all  differences 
of  rank,  or  sect,  or  party  are  forgotten.  The  plantings  and  improve- 
ments thus  made  will  be  sure  to  be  protected.  They  will  remain  as  si- 
lent, but  effective,  teachers  of  the  beautiful  to  all  the  pupils,  gradually 
improving  their  taste  and  character. 

Such  work  done  around  the  school  naturally  extends  to  the  homes. 
You  improve  the  homes  by  improving  the  schools  as  truly  as  you  im- 
prove the  schools  by  improving  the  homes.  "The  hope  of  America  is 
the  homes  of  America."  It  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  improve  the 
homes  and  home  life  of  our  industrial  classes  and  help  them  to  realize 
that  the  highest  privilege  and  central  duty  of  life  is  the  creation  of 
happy  homes,  for  the  home  is  the  chief  school  of  virtue,  the  fountain 
head  of  individual  and  national  strength  and  prosperity.  It  is  a  worthy 
ambition  to  surround  one's  home  and  children  with  such  scenes  and  in- 
fluences as  shall  make  the  everyday  life  and  labors  brighter  and  hap- 
pier, and  help  one  to  go  sunny  and  singing  to  his  work.  Our  youth 
should  early  share  in  such  efforts  for  adorning  the  surroundings  of  their 
homes  and  planting  trees  by  the  wayside. 

How  attractive  our  roads  may  become  by  long  avenues  of  trees.  This 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  In  France,  for 
example,  the  government  keeps  a  statistical  record  of  the  trees  along 
the  public  roads.  The  total  length  of  public  roads  in  France,  as  last 
reported,  is  18,750  miles,  of  which  7,250  are  bordered  with  trees,  while 
4,500  miles  are  now  being  planted  or  are  soon  to  be  planted.  The 
number  of  trees  already  planted  is  2,678,603,  consisting  principally  of 
elms,  poplar,  acacia,  plane,  ash,  sycamore,  and  lime  trees.  Growing 
on  lands  otherwise  running  to  waste,  such  trees  would  yield  ample  re- 
turns. The  shade  and  beauty  would  be  grateful  to  the  traveller,  but 
doubly  so  to  the  planter.     Having  in  abundance  the  best  trees  for  the 
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roadside,  no  class  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  adornment  of  our  public 
roads  as  the  farmers.  In  portions  of  Germany  the  land  owner  was  for- 
merly required  to  plant  trees  along  his  frontage.  Happy  would  it  be  fow 
us  if  our  sovereigns  of  the  soil  would  each  make  such  a  law  for  himself. 
On  the  Indiana  arbor  day  let  every  teacher  and  every  scholar  over  iO 
years  of  age,  and  through  the  combined  influence  of  teacher  and  scholar 
each  parent,  devote  that  one  day  to  school  and  home  improvements,  anc* 
grand  results  will  be  accomplished.  When,  in  any  community,  each 
citizen  is  stimulated  to  make  his  own  grounds  and  wayside  neat  and  at- 
tractive, the  entire  town  becomes  so  inviting  as  to  give  new  value  to  its 
wealth  and  new  attractions  to  all  its  homes. 

A  brief  history  of  arbor  day  may  increase  the  interest  in  the  work 
proposed  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States.  In  March,  1881. 
the  legislature  of  Michigan  requested  the  governor  to  appoint  an  arbor 
day  and  invite  the  people  of  the  State  to  devote  it  to  the  planting  o'r 
trees.  Such  an  appointment  was  accordingly  made  in  April  following 
and  has  been  repeated  each  succeeding  April,  and,  as  I  am  officially 
informed,  with  the  happiest  results.  For  the  last  two  years  a  similar 
day  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Ohio.  Many  schools,  espe- 
cially those  of  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  fitly  kept  the  designated  day. 
Superintendent  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  says:  "The  forenoon  of  that 
day  was  spent  by  the  teachers  in  talks  and  by  the  pupils  in  reading 
compositions  and  selections  upon  trees,  their  proper  care  and  uses,  and 
in  giving  biographical  sketches  of  persons  in  honor  of  whom  the  trees 
were  planted.  The  importance  of  forestry  was  then  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  children,  who  thus  learned  to  care  for  and 
protect  trees.  Not  one  of  these  20,000  children  in  Eden  Park  on  arbor 
day  injured  a  single  tree."  They  were  encouraged  by  the  many  letters 
sent  them  by  such  eminent  authors  as  Whittier  and  Holmes,  commending 
their  arbor  day  plan. 

The  American  Forestry  Congress,  at  its  session  in  St.  Paul  last  Au- 
gust, recommended  the  appointment  of  an  arbor  day  in  all  our  States  and 
the  British  provinces  of  Canada,  the  congress  comprising  many  dele- 
gates from  the  Dominion.  The  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  appointed  an  arbor  day  last  spring,  and  the  council  of  public 
instruction  seconded  this  movement  and  recommended  that  the  desig- 
nated time  be  kept  as  a  holiday  and  devoted  to  planting  trees  on  school 
and  other  grounds.  The  official  "  proclamation,"  widely  circulated, 
gave  instructions  for  the  selection  and  planting  of  trees  and  predicted 
that  arbor  day  will  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  "  the  country,'7  in 
which  our  "boys  and  girls  will  take  an  eager  share  and  genuine  pleasure, 
and  thus  gain  a  liking  for  trees  that  will  never  be  effaced." 

Nebraska  has  the  honor  of  originating  arbor  day.  Some  ten  years 
ago,  at  the  request  of  its  State  board  of  agriculture,  the  governor 
appointed  the  second  Wednesday  in  April  as  the  day  to  be  devoted 
to  economic  tree  planting,  and  it  is  stated  that  12,000,000  trees  were 
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planted  on  that  day.  The  successive  governors  have  continued  thus 
to  recognize  this  day.  The  schools  last  spring  adopted  the  Cincin- 
nati plan  of  planting  memorial  trees.  The  State  board  of  agriculture 
annually  awards  liberal  prizes  for  the  greatest  number  of  trees  planted 
by  any  one  person  on  that  day.  Nebraska  is  the  banner  State  for 
economic  tree  planting,  having  over  107,000  acres  of  cultivated  wood- 
land. Her  example  has  been  closely  followed  by  Kansas,  which  now 
claims  over  100,000  acres  similarly  planted.  In  that  State  arbor  day 
was  first  observed  in  Topeka,  when  the  citizens  cordially  responded  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  mayor  and  filled  the  public  grounds  with  trees. 
The  governors  of  the  State  have  since  issued  annual  proclamations  for 
arbor  day,  and  it  has  been  widely  observed  by  teachers  and  scholars  in 
adorning  school  grounds  as  well  as  in  economic  tree  planting.  The 
arbor  day  in  Minnesota,  first  observed  in  1876,  resulted,  it  is  said,  in 
planting  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  trees  on  that  one  day.  A  year  ago 
the  State  school  superintendent  of  West  Virginia  appointed  the  27th 
of  April  as  arbor  day,  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  parents, 
pupils,  and  school  officers  in  planting  trees  on  the  grounds  of  their  schools 
and  homes.  The  April  issue  of  the  State  School  Journal  was  made  an 
"  arbor  number,"  containing  eleven  articles  on  this  subject  by  such  men 
as  Oassius  M.  Clay  and  Superintendent  Peaslee  (with  an  introductory 
paper  by  myself),  and  circulated  gratuitously  and  widely.  The  press  of 
the  State  strongly  encouraged  this  practical  movement.  The  good  work 
done  on  the  day  appointed  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  State  Super- 
intendent Butcher.  It  proved,  as  intended,  a  memorable  day  for  the 
homes  as  well  as  the  schools.  Probably  more  trees  and  shrubs  were 
then  planted  on  school  and  home  grounds  than  ever  before  on  any  one 
day  in  any  State.  The  superintendent  has  decided  to  appoint  another 
arbor  day  this  spring.  This  successful  example  is  worthy  of  imitation, 
for  it  is  starting  influences  on  minds  as  well  as  grounds,  which  will  go 
on  broadening  and  extending  through  all  time. 

The  recent  spring  floods  and  summer  droughts  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
elsewhere,  increasingly  and  now  alarmingly  destructive,  are  calling  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  cause  and  remedy  as  never  before.  The  denudation 
of  the  hills  and  mountain  sources  of  the  springs  is  the  leading  cause  of 
these  freshets,  and  this  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  extensive  reforest- 
ing of  such  lands.  This  great  result,  which  must  be  the  work  of  time, 
will  be  best  accomplished  by  interesting  the  young,  as  well  as  the  old, 
in  tree  planting.  The  arbor  day  in  schools  will  do  immense  good  in 
this  direction.  We  need  to  popularize  and  diffuse  the  sentiment  of 
trees.    This  will  best  secure  their  propagation  and  protection. 

The  frequency  of  forest  fires  is  the  common  objection  to  economic  tree 
planting.  But  let  the  sentiment  of  trees  be  duly  cultivated,  and  they  will 
be  regarded  as  our  friends,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany.  The  public  need 
to  understand  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  are  concerned  in  the  con- 
servation of  forests.    In  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  other 
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European  countries  this  subject  is  so  taught  in  their  schools  that  the 
people  generally  appreciate  the  value  of  trees  and  the  need  of  protect- 
ing them.  Hence  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  is  a  better  guardian 
of  their  forests  than  the  national  police.  A  person  wantonly  setting  fire 
to  a  forest  would  then  be  looked  upon  as  an  outlaw,  like  the  miscreant 
who  should  poison  a  public  drinking  fountain. 

The  subject  of  forestry,  old  and  familiar  in  Europe,  is  comparatively 
new  in  America.  As  yet  we  have  no  forest  schools  or  colleges,  like 
those  so  numerous  and  liberally  supported  in  Europe.  We  have  even 
a  forestry  department  in  only  two  American  colleges.  But  in  economic 
tree  planting  the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  an  advance  in  our  coun- 
try unequalled  in  any  other  within  the  same  limits  of  time.  Though  as 
yet  a  mere  beginning,  compared  with  the  promise  of  the  near  future, 
this  grand  movement  is  now  starting  in  the  West  with  such  an  impetus 
and  already  with  such  results  as  to  insure  its  expansion  over  vast 
areas.  The  immense  plains  of  the  new  West,  which  were  "  the  great 
American  desert"  in  the  old  geographies,  are  being  rapidly  made  hab- 
itable and  hospitable  by  cultivation  and  tree  planting.  Where,  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  books  said  trees  would  not  grow,  the  settler  who  does  not 
plan  for  tree  planting  is  the  exception.  The  leading  western  railways 
are  greatly  helping  on  this  work.  The  Northern  Pacific,  for  example, 
has  set  apart  $80,000  for  a  forestry  department  and  transports  trees  for 
planting  free  of  charge  to  any  settler  on  or  near  their  lines.  In  Ne- 
braska this  work  has  extended  for  over  300  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
Eiver,  and  on  the  wide  prairies  of  that  State  alone  it  is  said  that  over 
45,000,000  trees  are  now  thriving,  where  a  few  years  ago  none  could 
be  seen. 

RECESS. 
ADDRESS  OF  HON.    WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,   LL.  D. 

In  this  age  of  reforms  one  must  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
posed change  without  giving  careful  consideration  to  its  claims.  It  is 
obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  should  not  adopt  such  proposed 
change  until  after  still  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  grounds  which  led 
to  the  original  adoption  of  the  usage,  for  only  by  this  can  we  discover 
how  it  is  that  those  grounds  are  no  longer  valid  against  the  removal  of 
the  usage  whose  right  to  exist  is  challenged. 

Change  is  not  reform  unless  it  secures  or  assists  in  securing  better 
results  from  the  whole  system. 

It  is  easy  to  detect  small  evils  and  to  suggest  reforms  of  those  evils 
provided  one  leaves  out  of  view  the  demands  of  all  the  other  phases  of 
the  system.  But  only  those  reforms  deserve  to  be  adopted  which  make 
the  whole  more  efficient. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  the  object  of  this  association  of  superintendents  to 
discuss  these  proposed  changes  in  the  management  of  schools.     A  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  question  of  the  "  recess  "  in  school  has  been  given  its 
place  on  the  present  program  with  a  view  to  develop  at  least  some  of 
the  grounds  for  retaining  or  for  abolishing  that  regulation. 

The  recess  as  it  exists  and  has  existed  is  the  suspension  or  intermis- 
sion in  the  work  of  the  pupil,  arranged  to  take  place  at  or  near  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  session  of  three  hours  and  similarly  in  the  after- 
noon session. 

Within  the  school  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  under  a  severe  strain 
of  discipline  and  attention  to  study,  regularity,  punctuality,  silence, 
conformity  to  rules  as  to  sitting  or  standing,  strict  self  control  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  a  forced  attention  to  his  lesson,  or  to  the  recitation 
of  his  fellow  pupils,  or  to  the  explanations  of  the  teacher.  All  this  pro- 
duces a  great  tension  of  physical  and  mental  powers.  If  it  were  con- 
tinued too  long,  congestion  would  be  produced,  affecting  the  heart  or 
brain  or  the  digestive  function  or  some  local  nerve  centre.  Past  expe- 
rience, noting  this  fact,  has  endeavored  to  avoid  the  danger  by  establish- 
ing the  recess.  The  pupils  are  all  dismissed  from  the  school  building 
and  removed  from  the  school  restraints  for  an  interval  of  a  few  min- 
utes. The  pupil  leaves  the  close  air  of  the  school  room  and  rushes  out 
into  the  pure  air,  suddenly  relieved  from  the  cramp  of  muscles  in  sitting 
in  a  particular  position  on  a  hard  seat,  and  relieved  likewise  from  the 
cramp  of  nervous  energy  that  has  been  diverted  from  natural  functions 
of  digestion,  circulation,  and  secretion  and  concentrated  on  the  con- 
scious processes  of  attention  and  obedience  to  the  external  commands  of 
the  teacher  or  to  his  own  self  imposed  industry. 

The  chief  use  of  the  recess  is  its  complete  suspension  of  the  tension  of 
the  will  power  and  the  surrender  to  caprice  for  a  brief  interval.  Any 
form  of  calisthenics  or  gymnastic  exercise  is  therefore  a  diversion  of 
the  recess  from  its  normal  function.  It  is  the  substitution  of  one  kind 
of  tension  of  the  will  for  another,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  when  we 
consider  what  the  proposed  reform  will  substitute  for  recess. 

It  is  clear  that  the  question  of  justifying  the  recess  as  it  exists  must 
be  settled  affirmatively  by  establishing  the  necessity  for  this  relaxation 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  tension  of  school  as  often  as  once  in  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  in  the  negative  by  the  demonstration  that  a 
longer  interval  of  tension  will  answer  quite  as  well. 

{a)  If  school  were  held  in  one  session  a  day  lasting  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  evening,  without  intermission  of  any 
kind,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  would  be  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  body.  The  advocates  of  change  do  not  recom- 
mend that,  (b)  If  the  school  were  held  in  two  sessions  a  day  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  it  is  equally  clear  to  all  that  there  would  be  no 
need  of  recess  in  either  session  of  the  school,  (c)  But  for  a  session  of  three 
hours,  or  even  two  hours,  most  teachers  now  hold  that  there  ought  to 
be,  for  young  children,  a  recess  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it.  Besides  this, 
the  interval  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions  should  be  an 
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hour  at  least.  The  recess  should  be  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  long.  All 
concede  that  the  age  of  the  pupil  is  very  important  in  determining  this 
question  :  (1)  For  children  of  the  Kindergarten,  aged  from  three  to  five 
years,  there  must  be  not  only  a  recess  every  hour,  or  at  least  every 
ninety  minutes,  but  there  must  be  willingness  to  permit  the  children  to 
go  out  of  the  school  room  at  other  times.  (2)  Again,  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years,  the  time  of  confinement  to  work  should  be  brief,  but  there 
may  and  should  be  more  strictness  in  controlling  the  caprice  or  casual 
necessity  of  the  pupil.  (3)  For  pupils  in  high  schools  or  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools  there  may  be  a  two-hour  session  without 
recess. 

Those  who  propose  to  abolish  recess  seem  in  their  arguments  to  ig- 
nore the  validity  of  the  obvious  physical  reasons  for  its  establishment 
and  to  advocate  the  change  on  the  grounds  of  convenience  and  of  moral 
results.  It  is  argued  that  the  recess  is  a  serious  drawback  in  the  way 
of  preserving  the  tone  of  discipline  in  the  school  room.  It  is  also  in- 
jurious to  the  morals  of  the  pupils  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
associates  with  his  fellowpupils  without  restraint,  and  may  or  must  see 
boys  of  worse  character  than  himself,  and  learn  much  evil  of  them. 
There  has  been  a  feeling  that  association  with  others  should  be  very  se- 
lect, and  that  "  to  turn  out  together  into  a  school  yard  several  hundred 
boys  is  morally  dangerous." 

Admitting  some  force  in  this  moral  argument  against  recess,  we  in- 
sist that  the  original  reasons  for  its  establishment  were  physical  ones, 
and  that  the  new  plan  proposed  does  not  meet  them.  The  physical 
reasons  are  imperative ;  the  moral  reasons  are  only  comparative  and  not 
decisive.  Abolish  recess  and  let  children  attempt  to  sit  for  two  or 
three  hours  under  the  constraint  of  the  school  room,  and  the  physical 
system  will  suffer  such  injuries  that  lifelong  inconvenience  will  result. 

The  tension  of  the  will  requisite  to  perform  properly  the  requirements 
of  school  discipline  and  instruction  is  such  as  to  withdraw  the  nervous 
energy  from  those  great  centres  of  secretion  and  circulation,  the  stomach, 
the  heart,  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  the  lungs.  Congestion,  as  before  said> 
is  easily  initiated  and  if  continued  will  produce  functional  derange- 
ments connected  with  the  organs  of  digestion  and  circulation.  The 
seeds  of  indigestion,  renal  weakness,  liver  complaint,  constipation,  even 
of  fearful  scourges  like  Bright's  disease,  may  be  sown  in  the  system  in 
early  years  by  injudicious  confinement  in  the  school  room. 

We  have  been  told,  it  is  true,  that  practical  experiment  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  recess  establishes  the  fact  that  no  inconvenience  whatever 
follows  from  it.  But  how  is  this  fact  established1?  The  injuries  of  over- 
tension  do  not  appear  at  once.  The  fearful  weaknesses  that  result  from 
neglecting  the  calls  of  nature  are  not  perceived  directly.  Pupils  will 
not  confess,  even  to  their  parents,  their  own  cases  of  suffering  from 
enforced  restraints  and  consequent  inability  to  attend  to  these  calls. 
Only  in  conversation  with  adults  can  one  collect  evidence  of  this  sort. 
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Abolish  recess,  and  within  a  few  years  the  medical  profession  would 
trace  to  their  source  in  the  school  room  many  disorders  in  the  functions 
of  the  glandular  system.  In  the  reaction  produced  against  this  ill  con- 
sidered reform  in  recesses,  it  would  be  swept  away  in  a  hurricane  of 
popular  indignation. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  physical  requirements  are  well  looked  after 
in  this  proposed  reform.  The  periodicity  in  the  functions  of  the  secre- 
tory glands  is  to  be  provided  for  by  a  general  regulation  allowing 
pupils  to  leave  the  room  whenever  they  wish  to.  This  the  advocates 
of  the  abolition  of  recess  concede  to  be  necessary.  Here  comes  the 
difficulty.  In  practice,  the  teacher  finds  more  evil  to  result  from  this  in- 
discriminate permission  to  go  out  during  the  school  time  than  from  all 
other  sources  combined.  Every  teacher  of  experience  will  support  my 
testimony  on  this  point  with  his  own.  It  is  a  constant  temptation  to 
the  frivolous  pupil,  and  demoralizing  to  a  high  degree.  He  will  find 
it  convenient  to  leave  the  room  whenever  he  wishes  to  avoid  a  recita- 
tion or  any  unpleasant  duty.  But  we  are  told  that  this  evil  need  not 
be  tolerated  —  the  children  need  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  indiscrimi- 
nately. If,  however,  the  teacher  is  to  be  constantly  interrupted  in  the 
course  of  other  work  with  the  problem  of  deciding  what  cases  are 
necessitous  and  what  ones  are  not,  then  all  other  work  will  suffer  and 
even  yet  many  serious  mistakes  occur.  The  least  impatience  mani- 
fested by  the  teacher  at  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  pupil  will 
have  the  effect  of  a  general  restriction.  A  petulant  word  in  response 
to  the  child's  request  deters  him  from  asking  again  on  another  occa- 
sion, and  he  prefers  self  denial.  The  restrictions  placed  on  free  going 
out,  adopted  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  by  the  roguish  or 
vicious,  result  in  holding  back  the  timid,  modest,  retiring  pupils,  who 
are  eagerly  intent  on  winning  the  teacher's  good  will.  Such  will  suffer 
excruciating  torment  rather  than  draw  attention  to  themselves  by 
leaving  the  room  or  by  asking  permission  to  do  so.  Even  a  look  of  in- 
quiry from  the  teacher  is  too  much  for  such  pupils  to  bear.  Hence,  not 
knowing  the  serious  evils  resulting,  the  most  exemplary  pupils  will  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  lifelong  physical  weaknesses  already  hinted  at. 

All  this  would  result  from  changing  a  custom  which  long  usage  has 
sanctioned.  By  the  recess  as  it  exists  necessities  are  provided  for 
without  questioning  the  pupil,  without  discriminating  as  to  his  wants. 
A  general  recess  provides  for  all  cases,  and  all  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
Abolish  general  recess,  and  it  must  be  compensated  for  by  an  indiscrim- 
inate permission  to  leave  the  school  room  at  pleasure  or  else  by  a  dis- 
crimination which  is  both  indelicate  and  a  sure  cause  of  physiological 
evil.  There  is  enough  in  this  phase  of  the  physiological  question  to 
condemn  the  new  theory. 

The  next  physical  need  is  relaxation ;  the  pupil  needs  to  stretch  his 
cramped  muscles  and  send  the  blood  in  torrents  through  his  limbs, 
which  become  torpid  with  unuse  while  he  has  been  sitting  or  standing 
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for  the  school  exercises.  The  pupil  is  in  want  of  fresh  air  and  of  the 
deep  inflation  of  the  lungs  that  exercise  in  the  open  air  gives.  He 
ought  to  use  his  voice,  too.  The  reformers  propose  to  substitute  calis- 
thenics for  the  purpose  of  supplying  all  these  wants.  They  will  throw 
open  the  windows  and  let  in  fresh  air ;  they  will  have  a  system  of 
well  devised  movements  which  will  give  the  needed  circulation  of  the 
blood,  &c. 

Calisthenic  exercise  serves  a  good  place  in  the  school  room,  but  its 
most  important  function  is  not  a  physiological  one.  It  is  true  that  the 
blood  is  caused  to  circulate  more  vigorously  through  the  limbs  and  those 
parts  of  the  body  that  have  become  partly  torpid  with  sitting  or  stand- 
ing still.  But  the  chief  demand  upon  the  pupil  in  the  calisthenic  exer- 
cise is  a  requirement  of  him  to  strain  his  attention  and  exercise  his  will. 
It  is  a  will  training  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  physiological  training. 
The  great  distinction  between  work  and  play  is  this :  in  play,  the  mind 
is  spontaneous,  governed  entirely  by  its  own  individuality  ;  in  work, 
the  will  power  is  exercised  to  conform  its  individuality  to  some  exter- 
nally prescribed  course  of  action.  Calisthenic  exercise  is  severe  work, 
and  not  by  any  means  a  relaxation.  But  the  child  needs  relaxation, 
and  not  merely  a  change  of  work,  although  the  change  is  of  some  bene- 
fit. The  exercise  of  the  limbs  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  formula  is 
not  the  thing  that  nature  requires. 

What  has  the  child  been  doing?  Consider  it  again.  He  has  been  ex- 
ercising his  will  in  the  four  directions  of  self  control :  to  be  regular, 
punctual,  silent,  and  industrious ;  now  giving  his  attention  to  the  mas- 
tery of  some  subject  by  himself  and  anon  following  with  alertness  and 
critical  acumen  the  recitation  of  some  fellowpupil  or  some  explanation 
or  direction  by  the  teacher.  Calisthenics  does  not  afford  relief  to  the 
will  power.  We  have  seen  that  all  exercise  of  the  will  in  the  act  of 
fixed  and  unremitting  attention  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the  di- 
gestive, circulatory,  and  secretory  functions  of  the  body.  This  influ- 
ence, if  not  intermitted,  will  cause  derangement  of  each  and  all  these. 
A  run  in  the  open  air,  a  saunter  at  will,  or  a  vigorous  game  with  one's 
fellows,  free  from  restraint  of  authority,  any  exercise,  in  short,  of  the 
spontaneous  choice  of  the  pupil,  will  give  this  desirable  relief  to  the 
heart,  the  stomach,  the  glands,  and  ganglia.  Once  in  two  hours  for 
older  persons,  and  once  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  for  children 
from  three  to  twelve  years,  is  not  too  often.  The  recess  covers  the 
physiological  demands  as  no  other  device  has  done  or  can  do. 

The  moral  argument  in  favor  of  the  abolishment  of  the  recess  does 
not  bear  careful  investigation  well  enough  to  justify  so  serious  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  physical  education. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  recess  does  not  furnish  an 
opportunity  to  form  acquaintances  to  such  an  extent  as  the  association 
in  coming  and  going  to  and  from  school,  morning,  noon,  or  night.  In 
ithose  cases  where  the  noon  hour  is  passed  by  the  pupil  at  school  he  is 
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thrown  together  with  others,  with  leisure  on  his  hands  for  forming- 
friendships.  In  the  recess  everything  is  comparatively  hurry  and  con- 
fusion and  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  intimacy. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  close  attachments,  and  not  mere  pass- 
ing acquaintances,  that  do  injury  to  the  morals;  that  the  cases  in 
which  bad  boys  of  strong  individuality  attract  weaker  companions  are 
the  dangerous  cases.  The  recess  is  not  the  place  where  this  species  of 
mischief  is  accomplished  to  any  great  degree.  In  the  recess  the  pupil 
is  in  presence  of  the  whole  school,  and  each  individual  is  giving  vent 
to  his  pent-up  inclinations  and  impulses,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  protection 
from  the  danger  of  one  individual  in  the  sheer  multitude  of  individuals 
which  surround  him. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  moral  argument  against  recess,  it  holds 
with  stronger  force  against  association  at  noon  and  in  coming  and 
going  to  and  from  school.  But,  it  may  be  inquired,  ought  this  limited 
association  to  be  prevented1?  Is  not  the  school  valuable  in  this  very 
feature,  that  it  brings  together  young  people  under  such  limitations 
and  restraints  as  to  permit  and  encourage  reaction  against  evil  in- 
fluences 1 

The  flowerpot  theory  of  nurture  has  not  received  its  justification  at 
the  hands  of  the  history  of  education.  The  laissez  faire  system  may 
be  conceded  to  be  worse,  but  that  does  not  warrant  us  in  adopting  the 
discarded  educational  device  of  seclusion  and  non-social  nurture.  The 
cloister  would  do  if  there  were  no  other  human  institutions  that  had  a 
divine  mission.  In  the  history  of  the  christian  church  there  was  an 
evolution  through  the  stages  of  the  anchoritic  to  the  monastic  modes 
of  holy  living ;  then  came  a  great  reform  through  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  seclusion  came  to  be  regarded 
as  less  holy  than  labor  with  and  for  one's  fellowmen.  Mere  personal 
salvation  by  means  of  isolation  from  human  life  and  its  temptations  was 
found  to  generate  the  mortal  sins  of  slothfulness,  gluttony,  and  their 
train,  while  the  celestial  virtues  of  hope  and  charity  were  dwarfed  for 
want  of  occasion  for  exercise. 

Man's  life  is  worth  living  when  he  builds  institutions;  only  in  the  in- 
stitutional life  does  he  achieve  a  holy  life.  The  family,  civil  society,  the 
state,  the  church — these  form  the  ascending  series  of  cardinal  institu- 
tions, the  church  being  the  one  which  continues  through  into  all  future 
life.  According  to  the  flowerpot  theory  of  education,  the  individual 
shall  not  learn  to  know  himself  through  seeing  himself  magnified  and 
reflected  in  detail  by  his  fellows,  so  that  he  shall  come  to  sure  self 
knowledge;  nor  shall  he  learn  to  preserve  his  individuality  from  the 
whirling  vortex  of  another's  individuality.  Hence  he  shall  be  doubly 
weak  :  weak  in  his  ability  to  resist  evil  and  weak  in  his  ability  to  dis- 
criminate the  influence  and  drawings  of  the  good  from  the  evil  and  from 
the  influence  of  the  evil  and  wicked. 

One  of  the  chief  means  of  protection  from  personal  influence  and  its 
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false  attractions  is  the  very  multitude  of  individuals  in  one's  circle  of 
acquaintance.  One  condemns  in  another  what  one  permits  to  himself  j 
hence  arises  a  public  opinion  wherein  each  one  helps  all  and  all  help 
each.  Vice  is  special,  while  virtue  possesses  generality  and  universality 
in  its  very  constitution.  Hence  it  happens  that  society  is  moral  in  its 
general  or  pervading  influence.  A  series  of  individuals  do  not  possess 
all  the  same  vice,  and  they  do  not  approve  the  vice  of  each  other  where 
it  produces  inconvenience  to  themselves.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  vice  to 
arise  from  selfishness,  selfishness  being  the  root  of  sin  and  immorality. 
Selfishness  is  antisocial  in  its  very  nature.  Therefore,  in  the  long  run, 
every  form  of  immorality  meets  opposition  from  one's  fellowmen.  The 
fact  that  this  social  disapprobation  is  not  direct  and  immediate  is  the 
reason  why  there  are  dangers  in  contact  with  the  world  as  well  as  di- 
rect benefits  from  it. 

It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  avoid  dangers  in  the  education  of  youth 
by  seclusion.  But  the  true  course  is  to  watch  and  help  the  child  against 
too  strong  attractions  which  he  encounters.  The  school  helps  this  coun- 
teracting influence  powerfully.  In  the  school  room  there  is  exhibited 
daily  a  trial  of  strength  and  skill  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth.  Each  pupil  struggles  himself  and  beholds  the  struggles 
of  his  fellows.  *  The  spectacle  of  this  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  knowl- 
edge and  power  of  comprehension  is  a  highly  moral  influence  on  the 
pupil.  Self  control  is  the  basis,  obedience  to  right  authority  is  the 
means.  The  cardinal  virtues  of  the  school  room  are  regularity,  punct- 
uality, silence,  and  industry.  These  school  room  virtues  reenforce  all 
other  virtues. 

To  educate  a  youth  so  that  he  shall  have  a  strong  moral  character, 
do  not  isolate  him,  but  teach  him  to  come  out  unscathed  from  tempta- 
tion. The  school,  like  all  opportunties  of  life,  is  a  place  abounding  in 
temptations,  but  it  has  unusual  safeguards  against  corruption.  The 
watchful  eye  of  the  teacher  is  likely  to  discover  tendencies  before  they 
have  ripened  into  vices.  The  teacher  guards  first,  the  parent  guards 
secondly,  the  whole  family  influence  is  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  power  of  the  church  supports  the  good  influences. 

To  preserve  one's  self  good  and  pure  amidst  evil  surroundings  is  to 
attain  a  moral  character ;  to  be  preserved  from  evil  character  by  seclu- 
sion is  to  remain  innocent,  it  is  true,  but  is  not  at  all  to  gain  a  moral 
character. 

To  sum  up  our  reflections,  then,  the  recess  has  been  established  by 
the  practical  wisdom  of  the  past  school  management,  and  it  seems  to 
meet  certain  physiological  requirements  of  the  young  and  growing  in- 
■dividuals  for  whom  it  is  appointed  in  a  better  manner  than  any  other 
device  yet  proposed  can  do. 

The  moral  argument  used  against  recess  applies  against  association 
in  coming  to  school  and  in  returning  from  it,  as  well  as  in  remaining 
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at  the  noon  intermission,  but  is  not  of  force  against  recess,  because  this 
is  the  only  interval  where  the  pupil  is  out  of  school  and  yet  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  teacher. 

The  fact  that  quarrels  occur  at  recess  proves  its  importance.  There 
is  no  greater  lesson  to  learn  than  the  lesson  of  peaceable  combination 
with  one's  fellows:  how  to  get  along  with  them  without  quarrelling.  In 
the  well  supervised  recess  the  boy  learns  not  to  be  a  prig,  who  turns  up 
his  nose  at  his  fellows  and  says  "I  am  better  than  you." 

The  teacher  has  no  other  opportunity  so  good  as  the  recess  wherein 
to  teach  the  pupils  to  treat  one  another  politely  by  repressing  the  rude- 
ness, personal  violence,  profanity,  and  obscenity  that  will  break  out 
but  must  be  suppressed  and  eradicated.  Before  school,  after  school,  and 
at  the  noon  intermission  the  province  of  the  teacher's  authority  overlaps 
that  of  the  parent,  and  the  power  of  the  teacher  is  lamed. 

But,  even  were  the  influence  of  the  recess  an  immoral  and  dangerous 
one,  still  there  would  be  no  choice  in  the  matter,  for  the  physiological 
reasons  for  its  existence  are  imperative  and  final. 

NO   RECESS. 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.    S.    A.    ELLIS. 

The  recess  has  been  characterized  as  a  "time-honored"  institution,  for,, 
until  recently,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
all  school  keeping.  It  follows  naturally  therefore  that,  in  whatever 
place  the  proposal  is  made  to  abolish  it,  a  prompt  No!  is  the  immediate 
answer.  So  said  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Eochester,  N.  Y.;  and  yet  a  careful  examination  of  the 
question  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  no  recess  plan  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board  more  than  a  year  since,  and  it  is  in  successful  operation  to-day. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  do 
away  with  the  recess  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Empire  State  was  made 
in  the  city  of  Oswego,  at  the  instance  of  Superintendent  Bobb,  now  of 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.  The  success  claimed  for  the  measure  after  time  enough 
had  elapsed  to  determine  some  important  questions  in  regard  to  its  prac- 
tical working,  led  to  its  adoption  in  Cohoes,  Albany,  Troy,  Eochester^ 
Waterloo,  and  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  In  the  schools  of  Newport,  E.  I., 
Woburn,  Mass.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  in  many 
other  places,  the  plan  is  in  successful  operation. 

In  several  cities  in  New  England  the  afternoon  recess  has  been  abol- 
ished for  some  time.  In  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  the  ques- 
tion of  no  recess  is  under  serious  consideration,  with  a  strong  tendency 
toward  the  discontinuance  of  the  recess  and  the  consequent  shortening* 
of  the  school  hours. 

Having  put  myself  on  record  as  favoring  this  plan,  I  have  been  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  present  to  you  some  of  the  arguments  in  its  favor. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  argument,  let  me  give  an  outline 
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of  our  plan  in  Bochester,  which  differs  but  little  in  detail  from  that 
adopted  in  other  cities  where  the  general  recess  has  been  abandoned. 

The  regulation  requires  that  the  morning  session  shall  begin  at  9 
o'clock  and  close  at  11.30  A.  M.  and  that  the  afternoon  session  shall  be- 
gin at  1.30  and  close  at  3  o'clock  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  —  the  lowest  —  and  at  3.30  for  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools.  At  10.30  A.  M.  and  at  2.30  p.  m.  it  requires  that  the  windows 
and  doors  of  all  school  rooms  shall  be  opened,  while  the  pupils  are  exer- 
cised for  five  minutes  in  light  gymnastics  and  marching,  full  liberty  to 
be  given  to  pupils  to  leave  the  room  whenever  they  ask  the  privilege. 

By  this  arrangement  of  school  hours,  the  daily  session  is  shortened 
one  hour. 

In  the  arguments  I  shall  offer  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  general  recess 
in  the  schools  of  our  cities  and  larger  villages  where  tolerable  ventila- 
tion can  be  secured,  I  shall  doubtless  afford  another  illustration  of  the 
saying  of  Solomon  :  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be ;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done :  and  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun;"  for  the  recent  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  Boston,  Springfield,  and  elsewhere  has  probably  brought  to  light 
nearly  all  the  reasons  that  could  be  adduced  pro  and  con.  Still,  let  me 
hope  that  from  my  own  experience  and  observation  I  may  bring  some 
small  contribution  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  so  important 
a  question  as  all  conced,e  this  to  be. 

The  general  recess  should  be  abandoned: 

First.  Because  it  is  and  always  has  been,  in  cold  and  stormy  weather, 
a  fruitful  source  of  colds,  with  their  attendant  disorders,  such  as  catarrh, 
sore  throat,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  &c.  In  the  excitement  of  going  out 
many  of  the  pupils  rush  from  the  warm  air  of  the  school  room,  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°,  into  the  open  air  with  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  30°  down  to  zero,  the  boys  without  overcoats,  over- 
shoes, and  often  without  hats,  and  the  girls  without  bonnets,  shawls, 
overshoes,  or  other  outer  protection.  Some  play  in  the  storm  or  wade 
and  tumble  in  the  snow  until  feet  and  clothing  are  thoroughly  wet? 
while  others  work  themselves  into  a  state  of  intense  perspiration  by  the 
violence  of  their  exercise.  In  this  condition  they  return  and  sit  down 
in  the  school  room,  the  temperature  of  which,  during  the  recess,  has  been 
reduced  to  45°  or  50°  in  the  process  of  changing  the  air.  Through  such 
exposures  as  these  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  many  even  of  the 
hardier  and  stronger  pupils  fall  a  prey  to  the  diseases  we  have  men- 
tioned, as,  upon  inquiry,  we  shall  find  they  do.  If  the  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  fall  out  by  the  way,  the  results  prove  even  more  disas- 
trous in  the  case  of  those  who  are  shielded  from  exposure  and  tenderly 
cared  for  at  home. 

"  The  wonder  is,"  says  Superintendent  Eobb,  "  that  all,  both  strong 
and  weak,  are  not  made  speedily  ill  with  attacks  of  colds,  sore  throat, 
and  pneumonia." 
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If  we  were  able  just  here  to  "strike  the  balance"  between  the  physi- 
cal advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  recess,  I  am  confident  the 
latter  would  far  outweigh  the  former. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  argument  it  would 
be  pertinent  to  inquire  what  are  the  physical  advantages  of  the  recess 
to  those  who  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  advantage  of  it.  In  every  large 
school  there  will  always  be  found  a  considerable  number  of  the  older 
pupils — of  the  girls  especially — who  seldom  leave  the  schoolroom  except 
at  the  close  of  each  session,  and  whom,  as  one  of  our  principals  said,  he 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  drive  out  into  the  cold.  Others  there  are  who 
remain  in  at  recess  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  their 
parents. 

Second.  Because  the  recess  furnishes  the  occasion  for  many  severe 
physical  injuries.  The  records  of  any  large  school  will  not  fail  to  furnish 
one  or  more  such  cases.  I  seldom  witness  the  rush  of  three  or  four 
hundred  school  children,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the  school-house  on 
to  the  playground  without  having  my  fears  excited  that  some  of  the 
little  ones  may  be  maimed  for  life  or  killed  outright.  That  many  are 
battered  and  bruised  and  made  utterly  miserable  by  being  jerked  and 
hauled  about,  in  the  excitement  and  violence  incident  to  rough  play,  by 
those  who  are  older  and  stronger,  there  can  be  no  question.  And  I  do 
not  see  how  any  supervision  by  the  teacher,  such  as  is  possible  in  the 
ordinary  public  school,  can  afford  a  remedy  for  this  evil  without  putting 
such  a  check  upon  the  various  kinds  of  sport  indulged  in  as  would 
deprive  the  recess  of  the  chief  advantage  claimed  for  it.  It  might,  how- 
ever, I  will  admit,  furnish  an  opportunity  to  test  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest."  Ask  the  principal  of  any  one  of  our  city 
schools,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  there  are  few  recesses  that  do  not  fur- 
nish from  one  to  half  a  dozen  complaints  from  pupils  who  have  suffered 
violence  at  the  hands  of  their  more  able  bodied  companions. 

It  often  happens,  therefore,  that  those  who  stand  in  greatest  need  of 
the  exercise  in  the  open  air  that  the  recess  is  supposed  to  furnish — 
the  weak  lunged  and  slender  limbed  —  are  forced  to  stand  around  in  the 
lower  halls,  on  the  steps,  or  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  playground,  for 
tear  of  being  "  run  down"  or  "  pulled  apart." 

Third.  Because  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  discipline  in  any 
school  have  their  origin  on  the  playground  at  recess.  The  quarrels 
and  personal  encounters  growing  out  of  the  " rough  and  tumble"  plays 
at  a  general  recess,  requiring  the  time  and  attention  of  the  principal  to 
settle,  are  numerous  and  aggravating.  Boys  who,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, are  good  tempered  and  civil  are,  in  the  fierce  excitement 
of  play  and  while  the  blood  is  hot  from  violent  exercise,  frequently 
stung  into  sudden  retaliation  and  return  "  blow  for  blow."  Superin- 
tendent Cole  says  that  one-half  the  cases  of  discipline  in  the  Albany 
public  schools  arose  from  collisions  on  the  playground  at  recess.  Simi- 
lar testimony  comes  from  other  quarters. 
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Fourth.  Because  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  tyrannizing  of  the 
older  and  stronger  over  the  younger  and  weaker  pupils.  The  average 
boy  has  in  him  some  of  the  remnants  of  the  savage,  and  one  of  our  play- 
grounds at  recess  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  this  savage  instinct. 

Was  there  ever  a  school  playground  that  did  not  have  its  bully  who 
delighted  in  terrorizing  the  weak  and  timid  ?  No  wonder  the  parents 
of  shy  and  sensitive  boys  and  girls  prefer  that  they  should  remain  in  at 
recess  rather  than  allow  them  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  playground, 
ruled  over  by  its  mimic  Nero.  Oh,  the  miseries  of  childhood,  suffered  on 
the  school  playground !  who  shall  recount  them  ?  Recalling  his  own 
school  days,  Anthony  Trollope  says:  "The  indignities  I  suffered  can 
never  be  described,"  and  Lord  Lytton,  when  a  boy,  was  made  so  utterly 
miserable  by  the  treatment  he  received  at  his  first  school  that  his 
mother  took  him  home  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 

And  what  is  the  advantage  of  all  this  %  Under  such  conditions,  does 
not  the  " bully"  become  more  and  more  of  a  " bully"  and  are  not  the 
germs  of  courage  and  self  reliance  in  many  a  timid  soul  choked  even 
before  they  are  allowed  to  assert  themselves  % 

Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  even  the  few  should  suffer,  in  order 
that  the  many  should  have  a  "  good  time." 

Fifth.  Because  it  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  moral  contamina- 
tion. When  four  or  five  hundred  boys  and  girls  from  all  classes  and 
conditions  in  life — some  from  homes  of  drunkenness,  misery,  abject  pov- 
erty, and  squalor,  where  profanity  and  vile  epithets  form  the  staple  of 
conversation,  and  some  who,  although  surrounded  by  healthier  influ- 
ences, seem  by  instinct  to  revel  in  impurity — are  let  loose  upon  the 
playground,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  words  would  be  spoken 
and  improprieties  committed  which  no  supervision  possible  could  pre- 
vent and  which  would  probably  not  have  found  outward  expression 
under  other  circumstances.  An  abundance  of  direct  testimony  on  this 
point  is  not  wanting.  We  have  but  to  interview  any  principal  or 
teacher  of  long  experience,  and  we  shall  find  but  one  opinion  touch- 
ing this  evil.  Let  one  of  many  speak.  Superintendent  Bobb,  of  Co- 
hoes,  whose  long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  supervisor  entitles  him  to 
speak  ex  cathedra  on  this  subject,  says  : 

The  miserable  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  made  in  the  best  arranged  of  our  school 
buildings  for  water  closets,  &c,  make  them  in  the  case  of  a  general  recess  the  neces- 
sary scenes  of  vulgar  exposure  of  person.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  in  every 
group  of  five  or  more  children  of  either  sex  there  will  be  found  at  least  one,  often 
more,  whose  mind  is  grovelling,  and  who  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  wit 
and  vulgarity,  and  who  finds,  in  the  presence  of  his  companions,  a  strong  temptation 
to  exhibit  what  he  deems  smartness  by  the  use  of  vulgar  obscenity;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say  that  in  my  experience  with  school  children  I  have  found  but  little 
difference  in  the  sexes  in  this  respect,  except  that  the  girls  are  more  secret,  and  there- 
fore more  insidious,  about  it. 
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It  is  doubtless  impossible  for  us  to  keep  our  children  altogether  free 
from  contact  with  the  vile  in  speech  and  the  impure  in  thought  and  life, 
since  these  are  not  wholly  confined  to  any  one  class  or  condition  ;  but 
we  shall  fail  of  our  duty  if  we  do  not,  so  far  as  lies  within  our  power, 
lessen  these  opportunities  for  moral  contamination.  That  they  must 
meet  and  overcome  the  temptations  to  evil  that  lie  in  their  way,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  morally  strong,  is  true;  but  surely  they  will  meet 
enough  of  these  elsewhere  to  harden  their  moral  fibre  without  exposing 
them  needlessly  to  the  temptations  and  evil  influences  incident  to  the 
general  recess.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  general  recess  is  maintained, 
we  may  give  our  lessons  on  "morals  and  manners"  and  look  to  see  them 
made  of  "none  effect,"  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  profane  and  the  impure, 
who  will  seize  upon  so  favorable  an  opportunity  as  is  thus  offered  to 
prove  that  the  doctrine  of  "total  depravity"  is  not  a  mere  "figment  of 
the  imagination." 

This  evil  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  playground  of  the  public 
school,  but  will  be  found  to  exist,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the 
playground  of  any  large  school,  whether  private  or  parochial,  where 
large  numbers  of  children  are  assembled  and  the  ordinary  restraints 
are  withdrawn. 

Sixth.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  playgrounds  connected  with 
many  of  our  school  buildings.  If  the  recess  is  to  be  of  any  practical 
value,  it  will  be  conceded  that  an  ample  playground  is  a  necessity. 
How  many  of  the  school  buildings  in  oar  cities  and  larger  villages  are 
provided  with  such  f  I  can  answer  for  the  city  of  Eochester.  Out  of 
twenty-seven  buildings  there  are  but  seven  that  have  suitable  play- 
grounds, while  there  are  ten  that  have  no  playgrounds  at  all.  Two 
others  adjoin  public  parks  which  are  used  as  playgrounds.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  a  large  majority  of  our  school  children,  if  they  play 
at  all,  must  play  in  the  streets  and  run  the  risk  to  "life  and  limb." 

That  there  will  be  any  improvement  in  this  direction  in  the.  future 
there  is  no  reason  to  hope ;  for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  in  all 
our  cities  and  the  tendency  to  a  more  rigid  economy  in  the  management 
of  the  public  schools  will  be  likely  to  give  us  lots  just  large  enough  for 
the  building  to  stand  upon. 

Seventh.  Because  in  our  cities  and  large  manufacturing  towns  the 
attendance  of  pupils  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  necessity  that 
requires  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  family  to  carry  dinner  to  father  or  brother 
in  the  factory  or  workshop.  This  brigade  of  dinner  carriers,  augmented 
by  the  paper  carriers  and  errand  boys,  is  the  bane  of  many  a  school,  as  it 
not  only  brings  down  the  attendance,  but  seriously  interrupts  the  work 
of  the  pupils. 

As  under  the  no  recess  plan  the  morning  session  closes  at  11.30 
o'clock  and  the  afternoon  session  begins  at  1.30,  the  two  hours  of  in- 
termission furnish  ample  time  for  the  dinner  carriers  to  discharge  their 
important  function  without  interfering  with  school  work  or  attendance ; 
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while  the  afternoon  session,  closing  at  3.30,  gives  time  for  the  paper 
carriers  and  runners  on  errands. 

Eighth.  Myopia  among  school  children,  it  is  said,  is  alarmingly  on  the 
increase  in  this  country.  Recent  examinations  of  the  eyes  of  school 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  several  cities — Rochester  among  the 
number — go  to  show,  say  the  physicians,  that  this  disease  to-day  is 
nearly  as  prevalent  in  this  country  as  in  Germany,  which  outranks 
every  other  country  in  the  world  in  the  number  of  her  nearsighted. 
As  myopia  seldom  appears  before  the  fifth  year,  nor  after  the  twentieth, 
the  mischief  is  done  during  school  life. 

Among  the  causes  contributing  to  it  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  al- 
leged, is  imperfect  light. 

Not  with  standing  the  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  during  the  past  few  years,  the  well  lighted  school  room  is 
very  far  from  being  the  rule.  In  all  but  the  best  lighted  rooms  it  is 
difficult  for  even  the  strongest  eyes  to  see  clearly  the  printed  page 
after  4  o'clock  in  winter.  By  closing  the  afternoon  session  at  3.30  the 
work  of  the  school  is  done  by  clear  daylight,  even  in  the  shortest  days 
of  winter,  thus  removing  the  serious  danger  of  damage  to  the  eyesight 
that  must  follow  upon  reading  and  study  in  a  dark  or  dimly  lighted 
school  room. 

Ninth.  The  long  intermission  at  noon,  besides  serving  family  con- 
venience, furnishes  a  good  respite  from  all  mental  work  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  eat  their  dinner  without  haste  and 
to  rest  a  little  after  the  meal.  That  these  conditions  are  favorable  to 
both  physical  and  mental  vigor  will  be  readily  conceded. 

Tenth.  The  no  recess  plan,  while  it  denies  opportunity  for  play  and 
exercise  on  the  school  playground,  actually  increases  the  amount  of 
time  for  recreation  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  pupil,  and,  ordinarily,  under 
wiser  and  healthier  conditions.  To  the  fifteen  minutes  devoted  to  re- 
cess in  the  morning  and  afternoon  is  added  another  fifteen  minutes  in 
each  session,  as  time  lost  in  the  preparations  for  the  recess  and  in  re- 
covering from  its  effects,  and  the  daily  session  has  been  shortened,  as 
will  be  seen  by  our  program,  one  full  hour.  This  time  the  pupils  are 
at  liberty  to  use  as  they  or  their  parents  may  determine. 

Eleventh.  The  general  recess  should  be  abandoned  because  it  is  gen- 
erally, if  not  always,  a  disturbing  element  in  the  real  work  of  the  school. 
Habits  of  study  and  of  fixed  attention,  that  are  so  essential  in  all  suc- 
cessful school  work,  are  difficult  of  attainment  where  the  sessions  are 
broken  in  upon  and  interrupted  by  the  recess.  Says  Superintendent 
Robb : 

Many  times  the  more  feeble  or  nervous  of  the  pupils  will  return  so  completely  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  entirely  unfitted  for  mental  labor  for  the  remainder  of  the  session ; 
or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  will  have  been  made  the  victims  of  rough  treat- 
ment by  their  stronger  and  hardier  companions,  who  return  to  their  seats  out  of 
breath,  full  of  excitement,  and  with  their  minds  filled  with  the  doings  of  the  play- 
ground. 
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And  now,  as  a  practical  answer  to  most  of  the  objections  urged 
against  the  no  recess  plan,  let  me  rehearse  briefly  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment in  the  Rochester  schools  : 

(1)  The  plan  has  the  indorsement  of  a  large  majority  of  our  physicians 
who  have  examined  the  question  and  the  hearty  approval  of  patrons, 
pupils,  and  teachers;  also,  of  the  city  "  press  "  and  of  intelligent  citizens 
generally.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  change  so 
radical,  and  one  touching  so  many  of  our  people,  has  awakened  no  oppo- 
sition up  to  this  time  worthy  of  the  name.  On  the  contrary,  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendent  have  been  frequently  commended 
for  taking  the  step.  Moreover,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  a  number 
of  parents  who  would  not,  for  sanitary  and  moral  reasons,  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  while  the  recess  was  in  force,  have  been 
among  our  patrons  ever  since  the  change  was  made. 

(2)  The  evidences  submitted  go  to  show  that  the  continuous  session 
promotes,  rather  than  interferes  with,  the  health  of  the  pupils.  There 
have  been  fewer  pupils  suffering  from  headache,  colds,  sore  throat,  &c, 
than  formerly,  while  there  has  been  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  amount 
of  listlessness,  inattention,  and  languor  observable  in  the  pupils. 

(3)  The  number  of  cases  of  discipline  has  been  considerably  dimin- 
ished and  the  general  deportment  has  improved.  Good  order  is  pro- 
moted and  the  general  discipline  of  our  schools  greatly  simplified. 
Touching  this  point,  Superintendent  Cole,  of  Albany,  says:  "  Oases  of 
corporal  punishment  in  our  schools  have  decreased  25  per  cent,  since 
the  recess  was  discontinued." 

(4)  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  both  in  punctuality  and 
in  regularity  of  attendance.  The  dinner  carriers  and  errand  boys  find 
time  enough  out  of  school  hours  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

(5)  The  two  continuous  sessions,  broken  only  by  the  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises of  five  minutes  in  each,  tend  to  promote  habits  of  study  and  of 
fixed  attention.  The  effect  on  study  and  recitation,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  our  teachers,  has  been  decidedly  wholesome.  Better  work 
is  done  in  the  four  and  a  half  hours  than  was  formerly  done  in  five  and 
a  half. 

(6)  The  interruption  caused  by  pupils  leaving  the  room  proves  to  be 
no  greater  than  when  the  recess  was  in  force,  and,  in  some  instances, 
teachers  report  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  who  ask  to  leave  the 
room. 

(7)  Touching  the  question  of  physical  recreation,  there  is  just  as 
much  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  promoted  as  there  is  to  show  that  it 
is  interfered  with  by  substituting  no  recess  for  the  recess,  and  it  is 
mere  presumption  to  assume,  as  has  been  done  by  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  exclusi ven ess  is  substituted  for  that  free  intercourse  of  chil- 
dren on  the  playground  that  destroys  class  distinctions  or  that  the  chil- 
dren are  kept  away  from  air  and  sunlight ;  for,  as  the  pupils  have  a 
full  half  hour  more  than  before  out  of  school,  they  may  be  safely  trusted 
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to  find  playfellows  enough,  and  not  from  their  own  particular  class 
either,  and  to  make  good  use  of  their  time  in  recreation  and  play  in 
sunlight  and  air. 

In  his  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  1883, 
Superintendent  Littlefield  says : 

If  it  is  feared  that  the  abolishment  of  recess,  with  the  consequent  exclusiveness 
•which  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  is  a  step  in  violation  of  the  democratic  spirit  of 
American  institutions,  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that  school  children  are  too  young  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  responsibility,  which  a  youth  might  assume,  of  sharpening 
themselves  morally  by  contact  with  a  promiscous  company  of  their  own  age.  The 
yard  of  a  great  city  school  at  recess,  too,  often  presents  more  different  types  of  charac- 
ter—  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and  national — than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
of  our  mixed  assemblies.  No  ward  room  at  its  greatest  density  contains  so  many 
kinds  of  people,  nor  those  so  susceptible  to  influence.  The  strain  of  a  great  recess, 
therefore,  is  often  disastrous  to  young  children,  and  it  is  that  fact  which  has  served 
as  a  chief  influence  in  recruiting  private  schools.  Let  the  public  schools  content 
'  themselves  with  affording  large  opportunities  for  mental  attrition,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  active,  scholarly,  impartial  teachers,  together  with  the  high  moral  influence 
that  every  teacher  should  exert,  and  let  the  home  neighborhood  for  the  present  fur- 
nish what  other  discipline  may  be  needed  to  fit  children  for  the  duties  of  good,  inde- 
pendent citizenship. 

As  numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  concerning  the  opinion  of 
our  city  physicians  of  the  no  recess  plan,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
hygienic  aspect  of  the  question  is  deemed  highly  important.  Since  this 
point  will  be  conceded  and,  if  possible,  emphasized  by  the  advocates 
of  no  recess,  the  recent  action  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Rochester 
affords  a  very  valuable — perhaps  I  should  say  an  invaluable — contri- 
bution to  this  subject. 

Some  months  since  this  society,  that  numbers  among  its  members 
some  of  the  ablest  physicians  in  the  State — one  of  whom  is  a  conspicu- 
ous member  of  the  State  board  of  health  —  took  a  ballot  on  the  question 
of  recess  or  no  recess,  without  discussion,  eighteen  members  being  pres- 
ent. Nearly  all  voted  in  favor  of  the  recess,  a  result  that  might  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  A  few  weeks  since,  at  the  re- 
quest of  one  of  the  members  who  had  dissented  from  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  the  previous  meeting,  the  question  was  again  taken  up  and 
discussed.  By  request,  I  submitted  a  statement  of  our  plan,  together 
with  the  reasons  that  led  to  its  adoption.  At  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion, another  ballot  was  taken  with  the  following  result,  twenty  physi- 
cians being  present:  fifteen  voted  in  favor  of  no  recess,  three  voted 
for  recess  in  summer  and  none  in  winter,  leaving  only  two  who  voted 
for  the  general  recess.  Before  the  vote  was  taken,  one  of  the  physi- 
cians requested  that,  if  any  member  of  the  society  had  met  with  a  case 
in  his  practice  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  patient  had  suf- 
fered from  the  practice  of  no  recess  in  our  schools,  he  would  make  it 
known.    No  instances  were  mentioned. 

Finally,  in  response  to  a  circular  sent  to  a  number  of  superintendents 
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of  cities  where  the  no  recess  plan  is  practised,  the  following  replies  were 
received : 

To  the  question  "Has  the  plan  proved  successful  ?"  Albany  says,  "  A 
complete  success;"  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  says,  "To  all  appearances  a 
perfect  success ;"  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  says,  "  Eminently  successful ;"  New- 
port, E.  L,  says,  "The  plan  has  proved  successful;"  Bay  City,  Mich., 
says,  "  The  plan  is  successful ;"  Woburn,  Mass.,  says,  "  Entirely  success- 
ful." 

To  the  question  "  Is  it  regarded  with  favor  by  your  citizens  generally?  " 
Troy  says,  "  I  have  never  heard  more  than  one  complaint  about  it ;" 
Cohoes  says,  "  Yes!  and,  indeed,  I  know  of  no  person  who  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  return  to  the  recess  plan ;"  Albany  says,  "  Yes  !  the  longer  it 
is  tried  the  warmer  is  the  approval  of  our  citizens ;"  Newport,  E.  I.,  says, 
u  It  has  been  frequently  pronounced  to  be  the  best  arrangement  of 
school  hours  we  have  ever  had."' 

Prof.  A.  W.  Drummond,  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "We  have  had 
no  recess  for  many  terms,  and  like  the  plan  much."  And  so  from  all 
quarters  where  the  plan  has  been  tried  comes  the  same  testimony  in 
its  favor.  In  answer,  therefore,  to  sentimental  conservatism  and  plaus- 
ible theoretical  arguments,  we  point  to  practical  results.  Wherever  this 
experiment  has  been  tried,  physicians,  parents,  teachers,  and  scholars 
say,  "  No  recess." 

Mr.  Gove,  in  the  discussion  following,  wThich  was  limited  to  five 
minutes  for  each  speaker,  said  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  paper  just  read.  His  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject 
extended  no  further  back  than  1863,  when  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Peru,  111.,  W.  B.  Powell,  abolished  recess.  He  had  experi- 
enced the  fever  himself  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  had  re- 
covered. The  evidences  in  favor  of  "  no  recess  "  are  worth  but  little  as 
yet.  The  few  years  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  are  not  suffi- 
cient upon  which  to  base  a  correct  judgment  of  the  results.  Of  course 
the  teachers  are  satisfied  ;  it  would  be  strange  if  they  were  not.  The 
pupils  are  said  to  be  pleased  ;  that  is  a  very  poor  administration  that 
could  not  make  the  pupils  satisfied  with  any  scheme  which  had  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  authorities. 

The  one  purpose  of  the  school  work  is  to  make  men  of  the  boys  and 
women  of  the  girls.  The  experiences  that  will  develop  manhood  are 
found  on  the  playground.  The  bully  of  the  playground!  Of  course 
there  is  a  bully  on  the  playground  ;  but  what  is  the  playground  but 
an  epitome  of  the  world  ?  It  is  stated  that  so  far  there  is  a  falling  off 
of  the  cases  of  discipline.  Yret  is  it  not  possible  to  have  such  a  falling 
off  and  still  that  be  a  not  healthful  sign  ?  It  is  said  that  recess  hin- 
ders the  progress  of  the  school.  That  depends  very  much  on  what  is 
meant  by  progress.  It  does  hinder  progress  if  it  means  that  the  chil- 
dren are  to  sit  and  perform  mental  tasks  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  3  or  4  in  the  afternoon.    The  rush  to  the  playground  is  believed  to 
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endanger  the  lives  of  the  children.  That  is  not  necessary.  The  ex- 
ceptional cases  where  it  takes  ten  minutes  to  empty  the  school-house 
are  not  to  be  considered,  but  the  usual  case  where  it  takes  two  or  three 
minutes. 

Mr.  Buehrle  thought  that  the  statement  of  the  good  results  flowing 
from  the  abolition  of  recess  should  be  carefully  weighed.  It  seemed  to 
him  that,  as  yet,  there  were  not  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  a 
conclusion.  Eeports  of  a  few  years'  trial  of  a  system  recommended  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  schools  will  hardly  be  likely  to  give  reliable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  Now,  if  a  sta- 
tistical statement  could  be  obtained  from  the  different  cities  iu  this 
country,  extending  over  several  years,  of  the  number  of  pupils  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  recess,  who  remain  in  the  school  room  by  re- 
quest of  their  parents  or  for  other  reasons,  and  if  their  health,  their 
morals,  their  habits  of  study  could  be  compared  with  others  in  the  same 
room  who  do  avail  themselves  of  recess,  then  at  least  a  partial  basis, 
from  which  conclusions  could  be  drawn,  would  be  given.  The  statement 
that  a  town  has  found  the  system  to  work  well  for  two  or  three  years 
must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  It  is  well  that  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  playground  experience.  Suppose 
it  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  school  is  taken  up  iu  inves- 
tigating and  settling  difficulties  and  differences  that  have  taken  place 
upon  the  playground,  is  not  that  a  very  good  school  for  any  child  to  go 
through?  Is  not  that  pretty  good  preparation  for  the  difficulties  and 
trials  that  meet  one  in  life,  and  does  not  that  afford  to  the  teacher  the 
best  possible  object  lesson  of  the  utility  of  government  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  law  and  order  %  What  better  field  for  illustration  could  a  teacher 
on  the  subject  of  government  want  than  just  those  very  events  that 
happen  from  day  to  day  on  the  playground  ? 

Mr.  Sanford  thought  that  the  noon  recesses  especially  were  to  be 
condemned,  owing  to  the  moral  contamination  resulting  from  the  gath- 
ering together  of  the  children  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Etchards  said  :  As  we  were  listening  to  the  able  paper  of  Dr. 
Harris,  I  have  no  doubt  the  most  of  us  thought  he  had  exhausted  the 
subject  of  the  recess  question ;  but  when  Professor  Ellis  followed  with 
the  very  clear  and  interesting  statement  of  his  views  and  facts  in  oppo- 
sition to  recesses,  some  of  us  began  to  feel,  probably,  that  the  argu- 
ments were  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Now  these  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  have  thrown  us  into  a  kind  of  dilemma.  How  are  we  to 
be  extricated  ?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
get  out  of  this  apparently  irreconcilable  difficulty. 

Let  us  accept  the  views  of  both  gentlemen,  for  both  seek  to  obtain 
the  same  end  and  to  avoid  the  same  difficulties.  Their  methods  may 
differ  in  their  details,  but  their  main  arguments  are  correct.  The  ques- 
tion is,  How  shall  the  physical  energies  of  our  youth  be  cultivated  and 
utilized  ?    There  are  many  nervous,  excitable  youth,  whose  animal  spirits 
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are  running  over  with  a  desire  for  exercise.  These  energies  must  be 
utilized,  and  not  wasted.  Both  the  methods  advocated  seem  to  aim  for 
this  end.  How  can  this  be  done  and  at  the  same  time  secure  all  the 
advantages  of  the  recess  and  non-recess  plans? 

I  think  I  can  tell  you  just  what  kind  of  an  arrangement  we  need. 
We  need  the  industrial  training  of  every  boy  and  girl,  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  a  properly  and  specially  qualified  teacher:  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  them  for  specific  trades,  but  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
their  superabundant  physical  energies  and  of  developing  harmoniously 
all  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties  of  their  natures. 

Let  the  school  arrangements,  for  instance,  be  such  that  the  boys  and 
girls  may  pass  into  a  properly  arranged  industrial  room,  where,  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  and  specially  trained  teacher,  they  may 
have  a  chance  to  exercise  their  strength,  ingenuity,  and  tastes  in  all 
sorts  of  hand  work,  so  as  to  learn  the  elementary  principles  and  lan- 
guage of  the  common  employments  of  life.  Let  these  exercises  alter- 
nate with  those  of  the  intellectual  school  room  during  regular  school 
hours.  Organized  sports  and  plays  may  also  be  introduced,  under 
intelligent  direction,  so  as  to  develop  muscle  and  afford  pleasing  and 
healthful  amusement,  which  will  take  the  place  of  "  rough  and  tumble'7 
sport  and  aimless  physical  exercises. 

If  thought  desirable,  girls  and  boys  can  safely  and  properly  engage 
in  the  same  exercises.  Girls  will,  however,  need  some  exercises  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  employments  of  females.  This  can  be  easily 
arranged. 

In  the  intellectual  room  there  may  be  an  exercise  for  forty  minutes., 
where  the  attention  must  be  fixed  intensely  upon  subjects  of  thought ; 
then  have  a  recess  by  alternating  to  the  industrial  training  room,  to 
relieve  the  mind  for  a  time  by  hand  work,  for  20  or  30  minutes  at  a 
time,  thus  alternating  until  the  whole  time  of  the  school  is  used  up. 

Mr.  Houck  moved  that  the  discussion  be  closed.     Carried. 

A  recess  of  five  minutes  was  then  taken,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
members  of  the  Department  listened  to  the  following  address  by  Dr.  E. 
E.  Higbee,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Pennsylvania : 

HOW  A  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  CAN  BEST   ADVANCE  POPULAR  EDU- 
CATION. 

Yielding  to  the  courteous  compulsion  of  your  president,  I  consented 
to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  already  announced,  although  I  should 
have  been  better  satisfied  had  he  allowed  me  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  some  one  among  you  who,  from  longer  service,  has  gained  more  ex- 
perience and  would  be  therefore  far  better  qualified  to  guide  this  dis- 
cussion than  I  possibly  can  be. 

Again,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  a  State  superintendent  is,  in  very 
many  ways,  conditioned  by  the  authority  lodged  in  his  hands — and  this 
is  different  in  different  States  —  I  have  felt  compelled  to  confine  my  re- 
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marks  to  what  may  be  called  the  most  general  duties  growing  out  of 
the  office  as  such,  irrespective  of  local  limitations  —  duties  which  no 
doubt  all  superintendents  alike  must  feel  themselves  challenged  to 
fulfil  in  their  efforts  to  advance  "popular  education." 

PUBLIC   SENTIMENT. 

UmbUden —  Einbilden  —  Fortbilden. 

With  us  the  whole  system  of  popular  education  is  organized  by  law, 
and  not  left  to  the  voluntary  impulses  of  the  various  communities  which 
make  up  the  State.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  im- 
pulses  are  to  be  set  aside  or  neglected.  The  "  thou  shaft"  of  the  law  is 
without  doubt  categorically  imperative,  yet  it  is  addressed  to  a  will  that 
is  essentially  autonomic,  and  hence  if  it  is  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  abstraction  it  must  be  met  by  the  spontaneity  of  a  free  subject, 
which  forms  indeed  the  very  element  in  which  it  is  to  make  itself  felt 
as  something  quite  distinct  from  mere  outward  blind  force.  Law  itself 
can  never  be  properly  effective  unless  the  individual  will  is  ethically 
mediated  to  it  as  the  expression  of  the  general  or  universal  will.  With- 
out this  the  law  will  show  itself  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  and  obedience 
to  its  demands  be  only  slavery.  Public  sentiment,  therefore — the  indi- 
vidual thinking  and  willing  of  men  in  their  social  life — must  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  a  State  superintendent.  By  virtue  of  his 
office,  he  should  pay  special  attention  to  this,  guarding  and  guiding- 
it  in  his  sphere  as  best  he  can  and  with  ever  watchful  care. 

In  various  sections  he  may  find  an  awakened  interest,  indeed,  but  an 
interest  which  fails  to  grasp  the  true  purpose  of  popular  education,  serv- 
ing to  demoralize  in  place  of  advancing  the  whole  work.  The  immedi- 
ate needs  of  our  natural  existence  assert  themselves  so  strongly  as  to 
lead  many  men  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  direct  the  work  of  popular 
education  to  merely  local  interests,  binding  it  to  those  special  trades  or 
industries  which  the  neighborhood  has  come  to  regard  as  of  highest 
practical  moment.  This  interest,  narrow  and  one-sided,  however  pop- 
ular it  may  be,  he  must  strive  to  reform  and  transform  (umbilden,  as 
the  German  has  it).  There  can  be  no  permanent  or  solid  advance  in 
popular  culture  while  an  interest  of  this  kind  is  made  to  rule.  What 
is  needed,  in  our  judgment,  is  that  parents  and  municipalities  may  come 
to  see  with  some  measure  of  clearness  that  the  education  of  the  young 
means  vastly  more  than  an  apprenticeship  to  specific  trades  or  indus- 
tries, which,  after  all,  are  but  instruments  of  life  j  that  the  as  yet  un- 
formed character  of  the  child  demands  a  culture  which  shall  give  him 
the  power  of  self  possession — self  willing  and  self  thinking — enabling 
him  to  choose  with  intelligent  freedom  his  calling  and  enter  upon  the 
personal  work  of  determining  his  own  destiny. 

A  State  superintendent  can  advance  the  work  just  specified  by  com- 
ing into  direct  communication  with  the  popular  life,  to  transform  such 
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one-sided  and  narrow  interest  as  be  may  find  prevailing.  This  he  can 
do  through  the  various  opportunities  which  may  come  to  him  or  be  made 
by  him.  In  teachers'  associations,  in  county  institutes,  in  public  ad- 
dresses before  gatherings  of  school  directors,  or  at  the  dedication  of 
school-houses,  and  through  the  public  press,  he  can  accomplish  this,  or 
aim,  at  least,  to  give  a  proper  tone  and  tendency  to  public  thought,  that 
there  may  be  no  opposition  to  a  training  of  the  young  which  is  liberal 
and  which  can  give  them  power  to  transcend  their  immediate  environ- 
ment of  sense  and  sensuous  appetites,  and  come  into  communion  with 
the  soul  life  of  humanity  in  forms  of  reason  and  will,  and  find  their  own 
being  joined  in  a  common  rational  life  with  the  thought  and  life  of  man- 
kind. 

Time  does  not  allow  us  to  follow  out  at  greater  length  this  important 
work  of  transforming  a  wrongly  directed  interest  in  popular  education. 

Again,  the  superintendent  may  find  in  certain  sections  an  almost 
absolute  indifference.  Parents,  impelled  by  natural  instincts,  will  feed 
and  clothe  their  helpless  offspring,  but  then,  with  a  strange  selfishness, 
use  their  physical  growth  and  strength  as  so  much  added  family  capital 
in  the  way  of  material  pursuits.  They  fail  to  see  that  this  is  but  little 
removed  from  merely  animal  life.  The  school  must  be  neglected  for 
the  plough.  The  hours  that  should  be  given  to  study  must  be  spent  in 
the  mine  or  the  factory.  The  spiritual  life  must  be  merged  in  mere 
carnalities,  and  the  child  made  almost  a  beast  or  a  thing.  This  in- 
terest, or  rather  want  of  proper  interest,  needs  to  be  informed  with 
moral  content  (einbilden),  that  the  children,  as  parts  of  the  social  or- 
ganism, may  have  their  rights  assured  to  them,  that  they  may  have 
free  room  and  all  proper  aid  for  their  own  personal  development. 
Parents  owe  this  to  their  children  and  the  State  owes  this  to  its  citi- 
zens. It  is  thought  by  many  that  a  compulsory  law  here  is  what  is 
demanded.  Such  law,  it  is  true,  may  remedy,  in  an  external  way, 
much  of  the  evil  of  such  indifference.  But  there  is  no  compulsion  so 
mighty  as  an  intelligent  love,  a  moral  sense  of  obligation  interfusing 
the  natural  and  instinctive  impulses  of  parental  life  and  leading  to  a 
reverent  regard  for  the  personal  development  and  perfection  of  the 
children.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  a  State  superintendent  to  use 
every  effort  to  arouse  a  proper  moral  sentiment  of  this  kind  throughout 
such  communities,  to  deanimalize  them,  so  to  speak,  and  awaken  that 
inner  compulsion  of  intelligent  love  which  will  lead  parents  eagerly  to 
seize  all  the  educational  means  which  are  so  universally  at  hand. 

Again,  the  superintendent  may  find,  as  I  am  glad  to  say  he  will 
throughout  many  of  our  States,  a  warm  and  sympathizing  public  senti- 
ment already  at  hand.     This  he  must  intensify  and  advance  (fortbilden^. 

Educational  interests,  as  we  all  know,  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  material  pursuits  of  life  and  are  carried  forward  with  so  little 
ostentation  in  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  school-houses  dotting  the  hill- 
sides and  valleys  of  our  land,  that  they  demand  a  continuous  stimulus. 
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The  children  are  in  most  cases  too  young  either  to  feel  or  to  know 
their  needs  in  this  direction.  Much  less  can  they  make  these  known 
to  others  in  the  way  of  challenging  their  attention.  Hence,  without 
keeping  the  public  sentiment  alive  in  their  regard  through  journals  and 
conventions,  such  as  this  and  others  of  like  character,  throughout  our 
various  States,  educational  interest  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
background  or  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  material  pursuits 
which  is  sweeping  over  the  present  age. 

Thus  much,  brief  and  imperfect,  relative  to  public  sentiment. 

LEGISLATION. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  legislation  as  related  to  public  sentiment. 
While,  as  has  been  intimated,  legislation  must  pay  proper  regard  to  pub- 
lic sentiment,  so  as  not  to  be  arbitrary  and  ineffectual,  yet  this  public 
sentiment  must  be  only  the  condition,  not  the  ground  of  the  law.  What 
popular  education  intrinsically  demands,  what  its  true  idea  theoretically 
involves,  the  true  purpose  or  end  which  it  has  in  view,  this  must  be  the 
ground  motive  governing  all  legislation  in  reference  to  it. 

I  can  refer  to  one  point  only  pertaining  to  legislation,  which,  however, 
I  regard  as  of  very  special  importance  at  the  present  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vancing popular  education.  It  is  this,  viz,  that  the  estate  of  education, 
the  Lehrstand,  is  fully  coordinate,  to  say  the  least,  with  any  other  es- 
tate of  the  Government,  and  should  be  so  recognized,  not  only  by  the 
several  States,  but  by  the  General  Government  itself. 

Why,  on  any  rational  grounds,  should  the  element  of  national  defence, 
the  Wehrstand,  involving  in  this  country  the  Eegular  Army  and  Navy 
and  the  organized  militia,  require  more  careful  supervision  and  general 
management  than  the  Lehrstand,  involving  the  vast  organization  of  the 
schools,  the  inner  spiritual  defence  of  the  Eepublic,  and  reaching  up  into 
all  the  learned  professions  and  technical  institutes  and  art  associations 
which  characterize  our  modern  civilization  ? 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania — 
thanks  to  the  prudent  and  effective  work  of  the  noble  men  who,  follow- 
ing, at  too  late  a  period,  however,  the  example  of  Penn  himself,  organ- 
ized this  work — the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
a  distinctive  part  of  the  government  itself,  coordinate  with  the  other 
departments  of  State  administration.  So  should  it  be,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  special  administration  of  individual  States,  but  also  with 
the  General  Government  itself,  opening  the  way  for  a  more  organic 
unification  of  this  work  throughout  the  Great  Eepublic. 

Indeed,  the  work  of  popular  education  is  becoming  so  massive  and 
interstatelike  and  demands  upon  it  are  becoming  so  broad  and  na- 
tional— especially  when  the  large  body  of  emancipated  negroes  are 
seeking  as  their  right  facilities  for  an  emancipation  more  inward  and 
spiritual  than  that  already  secured  through  the  clash  of  arms  and  awful 
carnage  of  the  battlefield,  and  when  also  the  large  mass  of  uncivilized 
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Indians,  now  almost  a  nomadic  horde  without  any  mind  culture  except 
that  which  may  be  gained  in  war  and  hunting,  are  asking  in  behalf  of 
their  children  means  of  advance  and  culture  which  may  make,  at  least, 
the  coming  twilight  of  their  vanishing  race  bright  with  some  rays  from 
christian  civilization — the  work  of  popular  education,  we  repeat,  is  be- 
coming so  massive  and  interstatelike  and  so  many  demands  are  chal- 
lenging it  that  the  time  is  already  at  hand  when  the  General  Govern- 
ment ought  to  see  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  the  organization  of  a 
merely  subordinate  bureau  commission,  to  secure  for  it  a  proper  over- 
sight and  management. 

Of  course,  in  this  country  more  than  in  any  other,  a  vast  amount  of 
administrative  work  is  done  by  voluntary  associations  ;  and  it  is  well 
that  it  is  so.  But  there  is  always  danger  that  in  work  of  this  kind  di- 
vergent policies  may  so  fasten  themselves  in  the  public  mind  as  in  the 
end  to  arouse  irreconcilable  differences  which  disharmonize  and  retard 
and  cripple  the  general  work  in  hand.  This  has  been  felt  already  in 
the  relation  between  our  elementary  training  and  our  higher  academies, 
and  colleges,  and  universities.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  important, 
therefore,  that  in  our  newly  erected  States  there  should  be  such  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  public  instruction  as  shall  unify  at  the  very  start  the 
whole  movement,  and  thus  avoid  the  very  antagonisms  and  difficulties 
which  have  been  felt  in  our  older  States,  growing  out  of  the  relation,  or 
rather  want  of  relation,  between  the  legally  organized  education  and 
that  which  is  carried  forward  mainly  by  voluntary  associations  not 
under  the  regulation  of  State  laws.  Hence,  for  our  newer  States  and 
for  our  Territories,  rapidly  developing  in  resources  and  population  and 
already  standing  on  the  verge  of  fully  organized  States,  and  for  the 
large  mass  of  uncivilized  Indians  and  the  larger  mass  of  illiterate 
negroes  in  the  South,  a  general  supervision  and  management  is  de- 
manded )  and  there  should  be  at  hand  a  general  officer,  or  minister  of 
education,  whose  reports  should  come  before  the  Congress,  opening  the 
way  for  that  intelligent  legislation  which  the  Lehrstand  or  general  es- 
tate of  education  in  this  great  Republic  requires. 

Much  has  been  done  already  by  the  efficient  labors  of  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Education ;  and  I  feel  sure  he  will  not  regard  it  as  at  all 
offensive  that  I  have  urged  a  larger  grant  of  power  and  a  closer  organ- 
ized relation  of  such  general  work  to  that  carried  forward  through  the 
various  States  and  Territories  of  the  Government. 

Other  points  have  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind  5  but  I  fear  I 
have  alread3^  consumed  too  much  time.  Therefore,  asking  your  friendly 
forbearance  if  I  have  touched  upon  no  topics  which  may  elicit  profita- 
ble discussion,  I  will  close  this  paper,  hastily  written  amidst  the  press- 
ure of  official  business,  assuring  you  of  my  zeal  at  least  in  the  work,  if 
it  be  not  according  to  knowledge. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  Dr.  Higbee's  paper,  Mr. 
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Newell  said:  I  will  merely  say  that  the  best  way  in  which  a  superin- 
tendent can  advance  the  interests  of  education  will  depend  upon  what 
kind  of  man  the  superintendent  is.  We  are  not  all  elegant  scholars  and 
profound  philosophers,  and  therefore  we  cannot  all  present  such  admi- 
rable discourses  as  Dr.  Higbee  has  given  us  to-day.  But  some  of  us  may 
have  capabilities  in  other  directions,  and  our  business  as  State  superin- 
tendents is  for  each  to  use  his  best  energies  in  his  own  line.  One  of  us 
inajT  be  a  politician,  who  knows  how  to  log-roll  and  pull  wires,  quietly, 
respectably,  but  effectually.  Now,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  be 
a  politician  on  behalf  of  public  education.  But  a  man  may  be  un- 
acquainted with  politics,  either  in  the  fine  or  in  the  rough,  and  he  may 
be  a  stump  speaker — I  suppose  we  have  such  among  us.  Let  him  go 
into  the  highways,  bring  the  people  around  him  and  tell  them  what  he 
knows  about  the  public  schools ;  tell  them  his  experiences  as  an  edu- 
cator and  how  the  advantages  of  superior  education  can  be  brought  to 
the  lowest  as  well  as  to  the  highest  in  the  land  by  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  our  unrivalled  public  school  system.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  State  superintendent  may  not  be  a  politician ;  he  may  not  be  a  stump 
speaker ;  he  may  be  like  your  humble  servant,  nothing  but  a  poor 
teacher,  or  even  schoolmaster.  If  he  knows  how  to  teach  let  him  go 
before  the  public  and  tell  them  what  he  knows  about  teaching.  Let  him 
talk  about  the  topics  of  the  day,  about "  corporal  punishment "  or  "  moral 
suasion;"  about  " recess"  or  "no  recess;"  but  let  him  speak  as  one  who 
knows,  one  who  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  derived  from  experi- 
ence. Let  him  go  before  the  people,  then,  as  a  teacher,  if  he  is  a  teacher. 
But  it  may  happen  that  a  man  may  not  be  a  politician;  that  a  man 
may  not  be  a  stump  speaker;  that  he  may  not  be  a  teacher;  that  he 
may  be  nothing  but  a  State  superintendent.  In  that  case  let  him  do 
nothing;  it  is  the  best  service  he  can  render  to  the  country.  In  short, 
the  best  service  any  man  can  render  as  State  superintendent  is  the  best 
service  he  can  render  as  a  man.  It  is  the  man  that  ennobles  the  office, 
not  the  office  the  man. 

Messrs.  Speer  and  Akers,  who  were  announced  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  had  not  arrived  in  Washington.  Upon  motion  the  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION— WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Washington,  February  13,  1884. 
The  members  of  the  Department  and  their  friends  assembled  in  the 
hall  of  the  high  school  at  8  o'clock  p.  M.     The  president  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 
who  spoke  as  follows : 

NATIONAL  AID  FOR   THE   SUPPORT   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  term  education  is  used  in  many  senses.     Some  use  the  words 
education  and  knowledge  as  equivalent  terms.    In  this  sense  a  person 
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is  educated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  possesses. 
Some  consider  education  to  be  skill  in  the  use  of  knowledge.  In  this 
sense  one  is  educated  who  can  realize  his  knowledge  in  some  objective 
form.  Others  mean  by  education  something  back  of  knowledge  and  of 
activity.  They  use  the  term  to  signify  a  state  of  the  mind  in  which  it 
has  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  produce  the  most  and  the  best 
results  it  is  within  the  sphere  of  the  human  faculties  to  attain. 

If  this  is  the  legitimate  signification  of  the  term  education,  then  we 
may  consider  the  thing  signified  to  be  a  constituent  element  of  the  mind 
itself,  an  elemeut  which  the  mind  may  be  constantly  adding  to  itself 
by  its  own  activity. 

When  the  mind  of  the  child  begins  to  act  it  has  no  facility  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  powers,  nor  has  it  any  inclination  to  act  in  a  particular 
way,  for  ib  has  not  yet  formed  habits,  it  has  no  education.  But  as 
soon  as  the  world  without  the  child  begins  to  hold  a  relation  to  the 
world  within  him  his  mind  will  move  itself  in  producing  the  mental 
states  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  choosing  which  external  things  are 
adapted  to  occasion.  The  activity  thus  excited  will  leave  its  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  that  acts,  and  the  educating  process  has  commenced. 
This  process  will  continue  until  the  character  of  the  child's  mind  is 
formed  and  his  destiny  is  fixed.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  it  is  edu- 
cation chiefly  that  gives  to  every  man  his  place  in  life.  Not  that  edu- 
cation alone  which  school  exercises  are  adapted  to  occasion,  but  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  whatever  awakens  the  mind  to  activity  from 
without  or  by  whatever  moves  it  from  within. 

History  and  reason  both  testify  to  the  fact  that  whatever  we  would 
have  appear  in  the  citizen  or  in  the  nation  we  must  first  put  into  the 
schools.  Indeed,  a  nation  is  possible  only  so  far  as  citizens  can  be 
trained  in  the  schools  to  think  alike  and  act  alike.  The  nations  of  an- 
tiquity organized  their  schools  with  especial  reference  to  cultivating 
the  national  spirit.  It  was  not  until  after  the  birth  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics  that  children  were  trained  as  ends  to  themselves. 
National  education,  existing  to  the  exclusion  of  individual,  will  make 
quiet  subjects  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  if  there  be  added  to  national  ed- 
ucation that  which  develops  the  individual,  the  foundation  is  made  for 
free  institutions  and  for  communities  governed  by  self  imposed  rules. 

No  general  and  systematic  education  can  be  produced  except  by  well 
organized  schools.  No  systematic  education  containing  the  two  ele- 
ments national  and  individual  development  can  be  produced  except  in 
the  schools  of  the  people,  and  public  schools  can  never  be  established 
or  sustained  except  by  public  authority  and  by  public  funds.  It  is  folly 
for  a  people  to  organize  themselves  into  a  free  state  and  attempt  to 
promote  or  to  perpetuate  its  institutions  without  providing  by  law  for 
universal  education,  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  compulsory  and 
free.  The  government  of  a  free  state,  that  it  may  exist  and  be  able  to 
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exercise  its  own  proper  functions,  must  provide  those  institutions  which 
shall  educate  the  people  into  harmony  with  itself. 

Does  our  National  Government  hold  such  a  relation  to  the  people 
that,  in  accordance  with  its  Constitution  and  laws,  it  can  justly  and  le- 
gally aid  the  people  in  organizing  and  supporting  a  system  of  public 
schools?  This  question  maybe  answered  by  showing,  in  the  first  place, 
what  a  republican  state  or  nation  is  and  for  what  it  may  properly  exist, 
and  by  showing,  in  the  second  place,  the  relation  that  the  enumerated 
powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  hold  to  the  incidental  or  implied 
powers. 

A  republican  state  is  a  community  of  persons  living  within  well  de- 
fined limits  of  territory  and  under  a  permanent  organization,  governed 
by  self  imposed  rules  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  the  en- 
joyment of  the  objects  of  their  natural  rights  and  the  means  of  personal 
and  social  development. 

If  this  is  the  true  definition  of  a  free  state,  it  follows  that  the  state 
and  the  people  are  one,  that  the  state  exists  for  the  good  of  the  individ- 
uals which  constitute  it,  and  that  the  state  may  justly  do  anything 
which  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  secure  the  protection  and  development 
of  its  citizens  which  the  citizens  cannot  do  each  acting  for  himself  alone. 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  degree  of  protection  a  state  can  afford  its 
citizens  will  always  be  equal  to  the  right  development  of  their  minds. 
One  must  be  trained  to  think,  that  he  may  become  an  intelligent,  con- 
scientious subject  of  just  laws.  His  faculties  must  be  properly  trained 
that  he  may  have  intelligence  to  discover  what  are  the  rights  of  men 
and  what  are  the  obligations  arising  from  them,  that  he  may  know  the 
relations  which  individuals  hold  to  society  and  be  able  and  inclined  to 
perform  all  his  public  duties.  The  state,  that  it  may  become  the  suc- 
cessful guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  must  become  the  founder 
and  supporter  of  public  educational  institutions. 

"A  nation,"  said  John  Milton,  "  ought  to  be  as  one  huge  christian  per- 
sonage, one  mighty  growth  or  stature  of  an  honest  man,  as  big  and 
compact  in  virtue  as  in  body ;  for  look,  what  the  ground  and  causes  are 
of  happiness  to  one  man,  the  same  ye  shall  find  them  to  a  whole  state." 

"The  state,"  says  Lieber,  uis  a  form  and  faculty  of  mankind  to  lead 
the  species  toward  greater  perfection." 

Civil  constitutions  and  civil  laws  are  simply  rules  of  conduct.  If 
they  are  wisely  made  and  justly  executed  by  the  governing  power  of  a 
free  state,  there  must  be  implied  in  these  acts  the  existence  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  power  of  self  control  generally  diffused  among  the  peo- 
ple; for,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  governing  power  is  the  people 
themselves.  As  knowledge  and  self  control  are  the  products  of  educa- 
tion, or  rather  as  one  is  the  product  and  the  other  is  education  itself, 
it  would  seem  absurd  for  the  governing  power  of  a  republican  state  to 
establish  a  constitution  or  enact  laws  which  should  neither  expressly 
nor  by  implication  grant  the  right  to  itself  to  give  national  aid  to  the 
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people  ill  support  of  their  public  schools ;  for  withholding  from  itself 
this  right  would  be  equivalent  to  forbidding  what  may  be  necessary  to 
its  own  existence.  "  The  authority  to  educate  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  right  of  self  preservation  which  the  nation  may  exercise  as  well  as 
any  individual  citizen."  "  As  every  natural  person  may  take  due  meas- 
ures for  his  own  improvement,  so  every  artificial  or  corporate  person 
may  do  the  same." 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  granting  aid  in 
the  support  of  public  educational  institutions,  by  a  national  tax,  if  nec- 
essary, can  hardly  be  questioned.  But  still  it  may  be  said  that  the 
fundamental  idea  of  our  national  Constitution  is  that  the  people  are 
sovran  and  that  as  a  nation  they  can  do  only  what  the  Constitution 
which  they  have  established  permits.  "  This  must  be  admitted  to  be 
true,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers."  "  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation gave  nothing  to  the  United  States  but  what  was  expressly 
granted,  but  the  new  Constitution  dropped  the  word  eocpressly,  and  left 
the  question  whether  a  particular  power  was  granted  to  depend  on  a 
fair  construction  of  the  whole  instrument.  No  constitution  can  con- 
taiu  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  its  powers,  and  of  all  the 
means  by  which  they  might  be  carried  into  execution."  "  Its  nature  re- 
quires that  only  the  great  outlines  should  be  marked,  and  its  important 
objects  designated,  and  all  the  minor  ingredients  left  to  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  these  objects.  The  sword  and  the  purse,  all  the  exter- 
nal relations,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  industry  of  the  nation 
were  intrusted  to  the  General  Government ;  and  a  Government  intrusted 
with  such  ample  powers,  on  the  due  execution  of  which  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation  vitally  depended,  must  also  be  intrusted  with 
ample  means  for  their  execution."  "  The  Constitution  has  not  left  the 
right  of  Congress  to  employ  the  necessary  means  for  the  execution  of 
its  powers  to  general  reasoning."  Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  confers  on  Congress  the  power  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers."  "  Congress  may  employ  such  means  and  pass  such  laws  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  great  powers  granted  by 
the  Constitution."  "  The  powers  of  the  Government  were  given  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  They  were  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come, 
and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  of  human  affairs."  "If  the  end 
be  legitimate  and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  all  means  which 
are  appropriate  and  plainly  adapted  to  this  end,  and  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, are  lawful." 

This  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  not  only 
as  authority,  but  as  in  accordance  with  the  highest  reason  and  an  inev- 
itable deduction  from  necessary  truths. 

It  is  admitted  that  every  government,  whether  natioual,  State,  or 
town,  must  be  vested  with  incidental  powers,  that  it  may  exercise  in  a 
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free,  intelligent,  and  efficient  manner  powers  expressly  granted.  It 
should  be  admitted  also  that  incidental  and  enumerated  powers  bear  a 
relation  to  each  other,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  latter  always  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  extent  of  the  former.  Examples  illustrating  this 
truth  may  be  readily  given. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  State  a 
republican  form  of  government.  The  history  of  the  race  and  the  nature 
of  man  both  teach  us  that  this  is  impossible  except  the  people  are  trained 
together  in  the  public  schools.  Therefore  the  obligation  to  establish  re- 
publican institutions  implies  the  power  to  establish  educational  institu- 
tions adapted  to  create  the  republican  spirit.  Again,  power  is  expressly 
granted  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  But  without 
a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  a  right  training  of  the  minds  of 
the  people,  their  general  welfare  cannot  be  provided  for.  Therefore  the 
express  power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  implies  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  provide  common  schools  as  the  necessary  means  by  which 
this  great  end  is  to  be  accomplished. 

To  fail  to  educate  the  people  is  to  fail  to  guarantee  to  them  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  or  to  provide  for  their  general  welfare.  The 
founders  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  never  intended  to 
frame  a  constitution  which  should  forbid  the  governing  power  of  the 
nation  to  make  education  compulsory,  if  necessary,  and  if  necessary  to 
grant  aid  in  the  support  of  public  schools.  This  truth  may  be  derived 
from  a  just  analysis  of  the  Constitution  itself  and  from  the  history  of 
our  national  legislature  during  the  constitutional  period  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Appropriations  of  public  money  have  been  made  by  the  National 
Government  to  establish  and  support  agricultural  colleges,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Indian  schools,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
earlier  times  the  principle  of  granting  national  aid  to  educational  insti- 
tutions was  accepted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  the  acts 
which  devoted  one-sixteenth  of  the  public  lands  of  the  nation  to  the 
support  of  public  schools  in  the  new  States.  This  amount  was  after- 
ward doubled,  and  through  all  the  subsequent  history  of  our  constitu- 
tional government  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  grant  national 
aid  in  support  of  public  schools. 

Although  the  education  of  the  whole  people  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Eepublic  and  notwithstanding  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  may  sanction  that  legislation  which  contributes  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  to  the  support  of  public  educational  institutions, 
still,  if  the  individual  States  and  yet  smaller  political  units  can  do 
this  work  of  education  for  themselves,  then  the  National  Government 
may  well  leave  it  in  their  hands. 

But  what  are  the  facts  bearing  on  this  point  of  ability  of  the  States 
to  educate  each  its  own  people  as  they  must  be  educated  that  they  may 
become  safe  and  efficient  citizens  of  a  free  commonwealth  ?    This  is  a 
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question  of  deepest  concern  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  answered  by  a  careful  reference  to  the  amount  of  illiteracy 
in  the  several  States  and  to  the  means  which  they  possess  for  its  re- 
moval. 

The  returns  of  the  last  census  show  that  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  is  a  little  more  than  50,000,000 ;  that  the  school  popula- 
tion is  about  15,300,000 ;  that  9,780,700  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
and  507,000  in  the  private  schools;  and  that  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  public  schools  is  5,804,993.  Thus  it  appears  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  school  children  of  the  country  are  out  of  school  alto- 
gether and  that  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  those  enrolled  on  the 
registers  of  the  schools  are  in  regular  attendance  upou  them.  As  a 
result  of  the  non-attendance  and  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  so  large 
a  number  of  children  of  school  age,  there  are  in  the  United  States 
nearly  5,000,000  persons  who,  at  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  cannot  read 
and  more  than  6,000,000  who  cannot  write.  The  percentage  of  total 
population  who  cannot  read  is  9.82 ;  of  those  who  cannot  write,  12.44. 

From  these  returns  of  the  last  census  it  appears  that  the  States  have 
a  great,  important,  and  difficult  task  on  their  hands,  to  extend  their 
public  school  systems  over  all  the  school  population  and  to  collect  all 
the  children  into  the  public  schools.  But,  if  we  analyze  the  returns, 
we  shall  find  that  the  burden  of  this  enormous  work  rests  unequally  on 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
ignorance  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  itself  and  increase.  It  is  al- 
most impossible,  in  a  partially  educated  community,  to  excite  that  in- 
terest in  public  schools  which  is  necessary  to  lead  the  people  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  for  their  support;  and,  more  than  this,  the  op- 
position of  a  portion  of  the  people  in  such  a  community  to  the  support 
of  schools  at  public  expense  is  not  unfrequently  so  violent  as  to  para- 
lyze all  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education  to  establish  them.  In  such  a 
condition  of  things  external  aid  must  be  rendered  until  efficient  educa- 
tional institutions  are  established  on  a  firm  basis  and  a  generous  public 
sentiment  is  created  in  their  favor. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  a  sound  philosophy  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  do  anything  and  everything,  as  far  as  its  ability  extends,  which 
is  necessary  to  be  done  for  its  own  preservation  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  people  which  the  States  or  the  people  cannot  do  as  indi- 
viduals acting  alone. 

Ignorance  is  a  dangerous  element  in  any  community.  It  always  has 
proved  and  always  will  prove  fatal  to  republics.  For  this  reason  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  citizens  considered  each  as  an  end  unto  himself,  our  Be- 
public  should  make  all  possible  haste  to  render  universal  those  institu- 
tions which  have  for  their  object  intelligence  and  virtue. 

Reason  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  unite  in  urging  our 
National  Congress  to  grant  immediate  aid  to  those  sections  of  the 
Republic  that  are  struggling  to  help  themselves  into  the  possession  of 
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institutions  which  seem  to  be  the  only  possible  means  of  preparing  the 
people  to  be  free.  Congress  should  pass  a  bill  in  aid  of  establishing  and 
supporting  those  schools  at  least  which  furnish  the  means  of  elementary 
instruction.  And,  that  these  schools  may  be  supplied  with  competent 
teachers,  aid  should  be  furnished  for  establishing  training  schools, 
teachers'  institutes,  and  normal  schools.  The  funds  provided  should  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  for  in  this  way  those  who  need  the 
aid  will  receive  it.  The  distribution  should  be  made  by  State  agencies, 
made  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  This  will  render  unnecessary  the  creation  of  new  offices 
and  prevent  the  clashing  of  conflicting  authorities.  No  State  should 
receive  its  share  of  the  fund  until  it  has  raised  for  its  own  schools  an 
amount  equal  to  at  least  one-third  of  what  it  would  receive  from  the 
national  treasury,  for  this  would  require  the  States  to  use  their  powers 
in  helping  themselves  in  proportion  as  they  are  helped. 

The  aid  should  be  furnished  at  once,  for  when  the  nation  is  in  peril 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  And,  finally,  the  authority  of  administering 
the  law  granting  the  aid  should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, for  then  the  same  power  that  made  the  law  could  compel  its  faith- 
ful execution. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  every  patriotic  citizen  and  every  intelli- 
gent statesman  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  requisites 
of  a  free  state ;  for  a  general  intelligence,  with  its  attendant  virtues, 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  republican  spirit.  Plato  says  that 
the  greatest  good  of  a  state  is  unity;  the  greatest  evil,  discord  and 
distraction.  And  there  will  be  unity  when,  if  one  member  suffer,  if  one 
citizen  be  touched,  all  are  quickly  sensitive,  and  the  least  hurt  to  the 
smallest  part  of  the  state  runs  through  the  whole  body  and  vibrates 
the  soul. 

A  common  sympathy  among  the  people  of  a  country  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  that  national  spirit  which  alone  can  produce  unity  and 
stability.  Such  a  sympathy  is  the  result  of  a  good  education  made 
common  to  all.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  governing  power  of  the  Ee- 
public  make  all  possible  haste  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  within  its 
borders,  by  giving  direct  aid  to  those  who  at  present  are  unable  to  help 
themselves;  and  who  has  ever  presented  a  reason  or  who  can  present 
one  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  thoughtful  American  citizen  against 
receiving  with  joy  all  that  will  be  likely  to  be  given  ? 

THE  EDUCATIONAL   STATUS  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

President  Butcher  then  introduced  Major  Eobert  Bingham,  of  Bing- 
ham School,  North  Carolina,  who  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  appear  before  this 
highly  cultured  audience,  composed  almost  entirely  of  northern  men  and 
women,  to  tell  of  the  educational  status  and  needs  of  the  South,  and  I 
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wish  you  to  understand  distinctly  that  lam  a  southern  man,  of  southern 
birth,  of  southern  blood,  of  southern  education,  of  southern  record,  of 
southern  prejudices,  if  you  will.  I  was  a  confederate  soldier.  I  saw  the 
last  sun  rise  on  the  army  of  Northern  Yirgiuia.  I  was  one  of  Lee's 
7,500  armed  men  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  who  never  bowed  the  knee 
to  any  Baal,  but  fought  to  the  bitter  end.  And  it  was  a  bitter  end :  but 
these  bitter  pangs  were  the  birth  pangs  of  the  new  South,  which,  though 
still  in  its  swaddling  bands,  is  greater  and  more  powerful  in  some  re- 
spects than  the  old  South,  and  which  will  soon  be  greater  and  more 
powerful  in  all  respects  than  the  old  South  could  ever  have  been. 

When  the  bitter  end  came  we  surrendered  in  good  faith.  We  accepted 
the  conditions,  and  having  done  our  duty  as  we  saw  it  in  one  direction 
we  laid  down  our  arms  and  betook  ourselves  to  repairing  the  wreck  and 
ruin  around  us.  It  was  folly  to  stand,  like  the  figure  at  the  stern  of  a 
vessel,  looking  backward  and  weeping  over  the  troubled  waters  be- 
hind. The  Almighty  gave  man  eyes  in  front  only,  that  he  might  look 
to  and  live  in  the  present  and  future. 

The  past  of  the  South  is  irrevocable,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  recall  it. 
The  past  of  the  South  is  irreparable,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  repair  it ; 
for,  terrible  as  the  lesson  was  in  the  learning,  there  are  two  propositions 
which  meet  with  universal  acceptance  in  the  new  South:  first,  that  the 
greatest  blessing  that  ever  befell  us  was  a  failure  to  establish  a  nation- 
ality; and,  second,  that  the  next  greatest  blessing  was  getting  rid  of 
slavery  on  any  conditions.  A  few  of  the  older  men — stranded  wrecks 
of  by-gone  days  —  may  cling  to  the  dead  past ;  but  their  influence  has 
ceased,  and,  like  giants  Pope  and  Pagan  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  they 
are  harmless. 

With  regard  to  slavery,  the  men  who  are  the  motors  of  the  new  South 
reason  very  simply  and  conclusively  that  before  the  war,  with  organized 
labor  and  organized  capital,  the  South  made  a  little  more  than  3,000,000 
bales  of  cotton.  In  1880,  only  fifteen  years  after  the  surrender,  with 
disorganized  labor  and  with  no  capital  but  the  growing  crop,  we  made 
more  than  6,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

North  Carolina  made  140,000  bales  of  cotton  before  the  war  and 
25,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  in  1880  she  made  400,000  bales  of 
cotton  and  50,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  as  much  grain  as  before; 
that  is,  we  have  as  much  to  eat  as  we  ever  had  and  we  handle  twice 
as  much  money;  and  at  this  rate  it  will  not  take  many  years  to  make  up 
for  all  our  losses  by  the  war ;  so  that  the  wayfaring  man  must  be  an 
enormous  fool  if  he  cannot  see  that,  as  6,000,000  bales  of  cotton  are  bet- 
ter than  3,000,000  bales,  so  the  present  conditions  will  soon  be  better 
financially  than  the  conditions  before  the  war. 

Again,  we  see  the  impossibility  of  a  southern  nationality  as  plainly 
as  we  see  the  difference  betveen  the  6,000,000  and  the  3,000,000  bales  of 
cotton. 

Every  student  of  history  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  most  marked 
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characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  man,  the  man  of  the  ages,  is  his  intense 
instinct  of  local  self  government.  It  was  this  instinctive  fear  of  cen 
tralization  that  divided  the  England  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  into  a 
heptarchy  before  the  infusion  of  centralizing  Norman  blood,  and  the 
same  instinct  has  divided  the  Teuton  beyond  the  German  Ocean  into  so 
many  petty  independencies  that  the  unification  of  Germany  is  an  un- 
solved problem  still.  This  same  instinct  of  local  autonomy  prevailed 
after  the  revolutionary  war  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Federal  Union  on 
any  basis  was  of  very  difficult  accomplishment,  and  the  State  rights 
theory  prevailed  so  fully  as  a  theory  that  it  was  taught  even  at  West 
Point  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago;  insomuch  that  if  any  of  the  West  Point 
graduates  who  became  confederate  leaders  bad  been  tried  for  treason 
one  very  strong  point  in  their  defence  would  have  been  the  text  book 
on  constitutional  law  used  at  the  Academy  while  they  were  there,  in- 
which  the  State  rights  theory  was  distinctly  taught.  And  the  United 
States  could  not  have  considered  it  treason  in  men  to  practise  what  the 
United  States  taught  them  officially  as  boys  to  believe.1 

Now,  in  contrast  to  this  denationalizing  teaching  at  West  Point  fifty 
years  ago,  I  wish  to  give  you,  very  briefly,  the  kind  of  instruction  which 
I,  a  southern  democrat,  give  my  pupils — instruction  which  last  summer 
1  was  called  upon  to  repeat  at  three  of  the  four  State  normal  institutes 
in  North  Carolina,  before  nearly  1,000  teachers  of  common  schools.  It 
illustrates  the  manner  as  well  as  the  animus  of  the  instruction  given  in. 
southern  private  and  public  schools. 

"  Geography,"  I  said,  "  by  derivation,  means  earth  writing,  as  teleg- 
raphy means  far  writing  and  photography  means  light  writing.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  earth  writing:  man's,  which  is  political  geography  and 
is  feeble  and  ephemeral,  and  God's,  which  is  physical  geography  and  is 
strong  and  eternal,  predetermining  climate,  population,  and  the  history 
of  nations. 

"  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  physical  geography  is  that 
there  are  almost  always  some  strong,  bold  strokes  of  God's  earth  writ- 
ing between  nationalities.  Nations  have  very  rarely  crystallized  except 
behind  natural  barriers.  Take  China,  for  instance,  a  triangle  with  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world  to  the  southward,  with  mountains  equally 
high,  climatically,  to  the  northward,  and  with  the  greatest  of  oceans  to  the 


1  The   following  letter  is  my  authority  for  this  statement : 

41 17  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  March  25,  1884. 
Dear  Major  Bingham:  While  the  question  of  Jeff.  Davis's  trial  for  high  treason 
was  pending,  Mr.  Reed,  counsel  for  the  defence,  was  a  member  of  my  brother's  con- 
gregation at  Orange  Valley,  N.  J.  He  told  my  brother,  after  it  had  been  decided  that 
the  trial  was  not  to  take  place,  that  if  the  case  had  come  to  trial  the  defence  would 
have  offered  in  evidence  the  text  book  on  constitutional  law  from  which  Davis  had 
been  instructed  at  West  Point  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  in  which  the  right  of  secession  is  maintained  as  one  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  a  State.  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  refer  to  me  for  this  statement,  which  is  given 
according  to  my  best  recollection. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  W.  BACON. 
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east.  In  this  triangle,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  impassa- 
ble barriers  on  all  sides,  constituting  the  boldest  strokes  upon  the  earth 
of  God's  earth  writing,  the  most  remarkable  civilization  among  man  has 
been  developed ;  for,  while  a  succession  of  western  empires  have  risen, 
culminated,  and  passed  away,  the  Chinese  civilization,  defective  as  it  is 
in  many  respects,  surpasses  all  others  in  having  attained  continuity. 
Man  may  come  and  man  may  go,  but  the  Chinaman  goes  on  forever; 
for  God's  earth  writing  isolates  him  completely. 

"  In  Europe  we  find  nationalities  separated  by  natural  barriers.  The 
Pyrenees  separate  France  and  Spain ;  the  Alps  separate  Austria  and 
Italy;  theEhine  flows  between  Germany  and  France;  the  thread  of  sil- 
ver sea  between  England  and  the  mainland  has  been  a  wall  of  fire 
which  no  alien  enemy  has  dared  to  cross  since  the  days  of  William  the 
Norman. 

"Civilization,  like  solids  in  solution,  does  not  crystallize  while  motion 
continues.  A  natural  barrier  stops  migration  and  national  peculiari- 
ties develop  during  the  temporary  rest.  But  when  the  peoples  on  op- 
posite sides  of  an  intervening  barrier  evolve  organization  enough  to 
overcome  the  barrier,  they  meet  with  developed  peculiarities  which 
make  them  different  and  which  make  them  enemies. 

"In  the  United  States  we  find  physical  features  bold  enough  for  bar- 
riers between  nations  in  the  Appalachians,  in  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
Eockies;  but  these  lines  of  God's  earth  writing  run  north  and  south,  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  population,  and  did  not  stop  migration.  A 
father  reached  the  Appalachians;  a  son  and  a  daughter  settled  on  this 
side  of  the  mountain;  a  son  and  a  daughter  crossed  the  mountain,  and 
the  mountain  separated  a  homogeneous  population.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  Mississippi,  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  Rockies. 

"  What  we  of  the  South  tried  to  do  was  to  establish  a  nationality 
along  a  line  3,000  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  where  there  was  not 
a  stroke  of  God's  earth  writing  to  separate  one  nationality  from  another, 
and  the  Almighty,  who  had  written  this  country  one  with  His  earth- 
writing  pen,  spurned  our  efforts,  though  man  fought  for  a  nationality 
never  more  boldly  before." 

Such  is  the  instruction  given  to  my  own  pupils,  who  come  from  every 
State  in  the  South,  and,  by  request,  to  nearly  a  thousand  teachers  of 
public  schools  last  summer.  Now,  contrast  the  theoretical  disunion 
taught  at  West  Point  fifty  years  ago  from  man's  standpoint  and  the 
practical  union  from  God's  standpoint,  impressed  upon  the  pirpils  of  a 
private  school  and  upon  nearly  a  thousand  teachers  of  public  schools 
last  year  by  a  southern  democrat,  in  a  Southern  State,  and  ask  your- 
selves if  the  years  have  wrought  no  changes. 

But  when  the  war  ended  we  of  the  South  were  the  poorest  people  in 
the  civilized  world.  We  staked  everything  unreservedly  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  sword  and  lost.  The  intensity  of  the  struggle  is  not  re- 
alized by  the  people  of  the  Northern  States.  A  comparison  between 
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the  men  under  arms  during  the  revolutionary  war  and  during  the  late 
civil  war  illustrates  this  point.  In  1776  the  Colonies  numbered  3,000,000 
and  never  had  more  than  30,000  men  under  arms  at  one  time;  that  is, 
^o%oftVo>  3oo?  too  of  the  population  were  under  arms  at  once. 

In  1861  North  Carolina  had  600,000  white  inhabitants;  60,000  of  them 
were  under  arms  at  one  time ;  that  is,  efty^,  -<&,  -fe  of  the  popula- 
tion were  under  arms  at  one  time ;  so  that,  in  proportion  to  population, 
North  Carolina  was  engaged  ten  times  more  intensely  in  the  late  war 
than  oar  ancestors  were  in  the  war  with  England;  and,  to  illustrate 
what  ten  times  anything  means,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
race-horse  only  moves  six  times  faster  than  a  man  in  a  rapid  walk,  and 
a  railway  train,  at  the  overwhelming  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  moves 
only  ten  times  faster  than  a  man  walking  rapidly  down  the  track ;  so 
that  the  speed  of  a  railway  train  at  forty  miles  an  hour  and  of  a  man 
walking  rapidly  bear  the  same  proportions  to  each  other  as  North  Caro- 
lina's share  in  the  war  between  the  States  and  the  share  of  the  Colonies 
in  the  war  with  England.  And  when  the  conflict  ended  in  which  we 
staked  our  all,  we  had  nothing  left  but  the  ground  we  stood  upon  and 
were  deeply  in  debt  besides. 

The  comparative  wealth  of  two  sections  of  the  United  States  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  1880  the  taxable  wealth  of  New  York  City  was 
equal  to  that  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Texas.  The  taxable 
wealth  of  Boston  was  equal  to  that  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The 
taxable  wealth  of  Ehode  Island,  with  only  one-forty-seventh  of  the  area, 
was  equal  to  that  of  Georgia.  The  taxable  wealth  of  New  York  State, 
including  New  York  City,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  thirteen  South- 
ern States,  with  an  extra  State  equal  to  Georgia  thrown  in  for  good 
measure. 

In  short,  the  Federal  dollar  started  at  a  dollar  in  gold,  went  down  to 
33  cents  and  then  back  to  a  dollar,  and  those  who  claimed  it  as  their 
dollar  became  very  rich ;  but  the  confederate  dollar,  which  started  at  a 
dollar  in  gold,  went  down  to  absolute  zero  and  staid  there,  and  we 
were  left  with  nothing  but  our  manhood.  And  if  those  to  whom  the 
war  was  such  a  source  of  wealth  should  ever  attempt  to  inaugurate 
another  war  involving  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  dollar — the  dollar 
which  we  are  now  beginning  to  handle  —  we  of  the  South,  to  whom  the 
war  was  a  source  of  such  terrible  poverty,  will  guard  the  integrity  of 
the  Federal  dollar,  if  need  be,  with  bullet  and  bayonet. 

But,  with  all  our  losses  by  the  war,  our  manhood  remained.  In  fifteen 
years  after  the  war  ended,  with  no  basis  of  credit  but  the  growing  crop  of 
each  year  (which  has  been  mortgaged  ahead  ever  since  the  surrender 
in  order  to  raise  the  means  for  its  own  cultivation),  we  had  doubled  the 
number  of  bales  of  cotton;  we  have  taken  a  dollar's  worth  of  cotton  and 
manufactured  it  into  coarse  fabrics  worth  $2,  and  thereby  have  forced 
the  New  England  spinner  to  make  finer  fabrics,  thus  increasing  the 
value  of  one  dollar's  worth  of  cotton  to  $4. 
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It  is  safe  io  say  that  no  conquered  people  ever  showed  such  powers 
of  recuperation.  The  example  of  France,  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  is  often  referred  to  5  but  France  lost  very  few  men  on  the  battle- 
field 5  they  were  all  captured;  France  spent  but  little  money  on  mili- 
tary equipment;  she  had  very  little  military  equipment;  and  so  the 
money  was  all  in  the  country,  intact,  to  pay  the  German  indemnity 
after  the  war  was  ended,  and  was  actually  produced  for  this  purpose. 

Another  thing  which  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
prejudice  against  northern  men  or  northern  ideas  per  se.  There  were 
recently  five  of  my  own  former  pupils  learning  the  business  of  cotton- 
spinning  at  the  same  time  in  the  mills  of  Lowell  and  Fall  River  at 
ordinary  mill  operatives'  wages,  and  the  fathers  of  these  young  men  are 
our  most  prominent  people  and  were  all  slaveowners  before  the  war. 
Again,  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools  have  gone  to  New  England 
in  large  numbers  (I  can  mention  at  least  twenty-five  myself)  to  inspect 
the  public  schools.  Northern  experts  have  superintended  our  teachers' 
institutes  from  year  to  year.  After  some  weeks  spent  looking  at  the 
working  of  the  public.schools  in  Massachusetts,  I  was  called  upon  at  our 
university  normal  school  to  tell  about  what  I  had  seen.  I  said,  "That, 
with  nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters 
under  the  earth  to  build  a  prosperity  upon,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
are,  per  capita,  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  The  country  produces 
nothing  but  granite  and  ice;  and  yet  I  was  told  that  the  average  per 
capita  wealth  of  Boston  is  over  $1,700  and  of  the  whole  State  over 
$1,000;  they  have  the  best  intercommunication  in  the  world,  the  great- 
est distance  of  a  man's  house  from  a  railroad  station  in  Massachusetts 
being  10  miles  and  the  average  distance  not  being  more  than  3  miles; 
and  they  pay  the  highest  per  capita  school  tax  in  the  world:  and  thus 
it  becomes  us  to  find  where  the  secret  of  this  Samsonian  strength  lies." 

And  when  some  one  said  that  I  was  turning  "Yankee,"  I  went  on  to 
say  "that  I  had  seen  some  other  things.  I  saw  a  free  school-house 
built  with  tax  money,  which  cost  $750,000;  I  saw  the  names  of  100  free 
school  teachers,  head  masters  of  the  Boston  schools,  who  got  nearly 
four- thousand-dollar  salaries;  I  saw  women  (there  are  about  100  of 
them  in  Boston,  free  school  teachers)  who  get  twenty-eight-hundred- 
dollar  salaries.  Now,  there  are,"  I  said,  "three  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  present,  and  you  know  that  you  do  not  get  more  than  an 
average  of  $25  per  month,  and  you  don't  get  that  for  more  than  four 
months  in  the  year ;  and  you  know  further  that  if  you  could  superin- 
duce a  set  of  conditions  under  which  the  best  man  among  you  would 
have  a  chance  at  a  four-thousand-dollar  salary  as  free  school  teacher, 
$1,000  more  than  our  governor  gets,  and  the  best  woman  among  you 
a  chance  at  a  twenty-eight-hundred-dollar  salary  as  a  free  school 
teacher,  $300  more  than  our  chief  justice  gets,  if  you  could  do  this  you 
know  very  well  that  you  would  all  turn  Yankees  unless  you  are  idiots." 

To  illustrate  further  the  feelings  of  our  people,  I  wish  to  say  that,  at 
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first,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  in  our  minds  against  those  who 
came  from  the  North  to  teach  the  freedmen.  Some  of  this  prejudice  was 
reasonable,  some  of  it  was  not.  Unreasonable  prejudices  have  passed 
away.  Six  years  ago  the  Virginia  Educational  Association,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  ex-confederates,  met  in  the  buildings  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Normal  Institute.  Many  of  the  members  were  entertained  by  the 
superintendent  and  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  then  that  I  first  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  General  Armstrong  and  his 
wonderful  work. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  missionary  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church  was  driven  by  the  climate  from  his  work  for  the  heathen  in 
tropical  Asia  and  asked  to  be  put  into  some  mission  field  where  the 
climate  was  not  prohibitory.  He  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  and  put  in 
charge  of  a  school  for  colored  men. 

He  came  to  do  good,  not  harm  ;  to  quiet  the  troubled  waters,  not  to 
stir  up  their  mire  and  filth  ;  he  came  as  a  teacher,  not  as  a  carpet-bag 
politician ;  he  came  to  work  for  God  and  for  good,  not  for  the  repub- 
lican party,  though  I  think  he  has  always  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
Now  this  northern  educator  of  colored  men,  this  head  of  a  negro  school, 
is  cordially  received  in  any  pulpit  in  the  State  and  is  a  favorite  preacher 
with  the  young  men  attending  the  leading  denominational  college  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  young  men  and  boys  are  more  sensi- 
tive than  older  men.  Further  still,  one  of  his  daughters  taught,  till  her 
marriage,  in  the  largest  female  school  in  North  Carolina  and  with  unu- 
sual success.  Another  daughter  taught  in  the  most  successful  female 
school  in  Virginia  for  several  years,  where  she  was  pressed  to  remain, 
but  she  resigned  her  position  in  Virginia  to  accept  a  position  in  a  very 
prominent  female  school  in  the  same  town  in  which  her  father  teaches 
colored  men;  and  our  people  are  much  more  sensitive  about  their  girls 
than  about  their  boys.  I  mention  these  things  because  I  know  them 
to  be  facts.  I  have  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  have  per- 
mission from  the  parties  concerned  to  give  the  names,  dates,  and  locali- 
ties in  full  if  it  is  desired.1  An  ounce  of  fact  like  this  is  worth  ten 
tons  of  theory  based  upon  statements  made  in  some  sensational  book 
or  by  some  sensational  newspaper  scribbler  or  upon  the  opinion  of  some 
one  who  rode  through  the  South  on  a  railroad  train  and  thought  that 
the  information  thus  gained  was  sufficient  to  base  an  authoritative 
opinion  upon. 

Again,  the  public  schools  for  both  races  in  Wilmington  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  white  superintendent,  and  this  superintendent,  the 
first  man  of  southern  birth  who  ever  had  charge  of  the  schools  for  both 
races  in  North  Carolina,  was  a  pupil  of  my  own,  and  was  teaching  for 
me  when  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  public  school  work  in  Wil- 
mington, our  largest  city,  at  the  highest  salary  ever  paid  up  to  that 


1  For  particulars  address  Rev.  Dr.  Mattoon,  Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  Charlotte,  N.  C.J 
Capt.  J.  B.  Burwell,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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time  to  a  public  school  teacher  in  North  Carolina.  The  example  set  by 
Wilmington  has  already  been  followed  by  Charlotte  and  Winston. 

While  these  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  social  relations  of  the 
races,  which  will  regulate  themselves,  as  social  relations  regulate  them- 
selves everywhere — for  "the  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own" — yet  such 
facts  as  these  must  tend,  I  think,  to  correct  misapprehensions  which  I 
found  existing  in  the  minds  of  northern  people,  among  whom  I  have 
spent  several  months  within  the  last  three  years. 

I  wish  to  correct  another  misapprehension  which  I  found  common 
among  New  England  people,  as  to  what  we  are  doing  ourselves  for  edu- 
cation. I  take  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  as  the  units  of  meas- 
ure. In  1880  the  taxable  property  of  Massachusetts  was  $1,600,000,000 
and  the  school  tax  was  $4,000,000  j  $4,000,000  out  of  $1,600,000,000  is 
tsW>  to  cm  that  is,  Massachusetts  pays  for  school  purposes  $1  a  year 
out  of  every  $400  of  taxable  property.  In  1880  the  taxable  property  of 
North  Carolina  was  $160,000,000  j  the  school  tax  was  $400,000;  that  is, 
$4  out  of  every  $1,600— r^,  4-^— $1  out  of  every  $400  of  taxable  prop- 
erty, which  is  exactly  what  Massachusetts  gives;  and  it  is  much  harder 
to  give  a  little  out  of  a  little  than  to  give  much  out  of  much.  Our  Lord 
emphasized  this  when  He  said  that  the  widow's  mite  was  more  than  the 
rich,  of  their  abundance,  had  given;  and  in  the  South  since  the  war 
the  school  tax  is  but  too  often  literally  the  widow's  mite.  And,  what  is 
more,  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  what  is  raised  in  North  Carolina  is 
paid  by  the  white  people  and  three -sevenths  of  it  goes  to  the  children 
of  the  blacks.  And,  besides  the  State  tax,  many  of  our  towns  tax  them- 
selves and  keep  up  schools  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year;  so  that, 
as  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  four-sevenths  of  our  population  raise  as  much 
by  taxation  as  seven-sevenths  of  the  population  in  Massachusetts  do  on 
every  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  tax  themselves  heavily 
besides  to  continue  the  schools  after  the  public  money  is  exhausted. 

I  came  here  to  ask  for  national  aid,  and  I  mention  these  things  to 
show  that  we  are  not  paupers,  but  that  we  are  doing  much  more  for  our- 
selves than  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  doing  for  themselves,  in 
proportion  to  our  means,  and  are  "carrying"  the  blacks  besides,  who 
contribute  almost  nothing  to  the  school  fund  and  get  three-sevenths  of 
its  proceeds. 

And  we  have  other  terrible  difficulties  to  contend  with.  We  have 
1,400,000  people  in  North  Carolina  (taking  North  Carolina  and  Massa- 
chusetts again  as  the  units  of  measure),  which  is  300,000  less  than  the 
population  of  Massachusetts;  but  the  area  of  North  Carolina  is  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  area  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing so  sparse  a  population  is  very  great.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  Mas- 
sachusetts 900,000 — more  than  half  of  the  people— live  in  cities  and  towns 
of  as  much  as  2,000  inhabitants,  while  only  60,000 — one-twenty-third  of 
the  people  in  North  Carolina — live  in  towns,  and  the  rest — twenty- two- 
twenty-thirds —  live  scattered  over  an  area  seven  times  as  large  as  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  larger  thaii  New  York,  and  nearly  as  large  as  all  New  Eng- 
land, and  many  of  tliem  are  100  miles  from  a  railway  and  20  miles  from 
a  post  office,  with  its  mail  only  once  a  week.  That  is,  with  only  one-tenth 
of  the  money  which  Massachusetts  has,  North  Carolina  must  reach 
seven  times  the  area:  which  makes  our  difficulties  seventy  times  as  great 
as  those  of  Massachusetts  even  if  area  and  money  were  the  only  factors. 

Another  great  difficulty  is  the  illiteracy  of  our  people.  I  have  been 
frequently  called  upon  to  talk  to  the  people  of  my  native  State  upon 
the  subject  of  education,  and  when  I  get  a  set  of  North  Carolina  peo- 
ple together  I  talk  very  plainly  and  tell  them  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion is,  as  I  see  it.  I  say  that  there  is  one  black  fact  which  we  must 
meet.  The  illiteracy  of  white  people  in  North  Carolina  is  somewhat  greater 
(according  to  the  census  of  1880)  than  anywhere  else  where  God's  sun 
shines  upon  the  English-speaking  man.  But  if  a  Virginian,  a  South 
Carolinian,  a  Tennesseean,  or  a  Yankee  were  to  come  to  North  Carolina 
and  violate  the  law  of  courtesy  (which  is  as  much  a  law  of  God  as 
the  law  against  murder  or  against  stealing)  by  talking  about  our  illit- 
eracy or  about  any  other  defect,  however  freely  we  may  talk  of  it  among 
ourselves,  I  would  help  to  put  him  in  the  horse-pond ;  and  any  one  of  you 
would  do  the  same  thing  if  a  stranger  were  to  make  himself  disagree- 
able by  abusing  your  people. 

Before  the  French  Eevolution  there  were  28,000,000  people  in  France, 
of  whom  27,000,000  were  illiterates ;  and  look  at  the  result. 

In  North  Carolina,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  South,  nearly  half  of 
our  people,  white  and  black,  are  illiterate ;  and,  while  we  do  not  expect 
any  such  calamity  as  befell  France,  we  are  too  near  the  ragged  edge 
when  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  at  the  polls  decide  the  destiny 
of  the  country  cannot  read  the  votes  they  cast,  and  so  are  tools  for 
demagogues,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  risk  our  prosperity  and  our  lives 
upon  such  conditions.  It  is  to  wake  up  our  people  to  their  danger — to 
show  them  the  rod  they  are  cutting  for  their  own  smiting — that  we  talk 
to  them  as  we  do.  And  it  is  stirring  them  up.  But  we  cannot  permit 
any  outsider  to  talk  in  that  way. 

And  our  people  have  been  aroused.  Our  public  schools  are  doing 
the  best  that  can  be  done  under  such  circumstances.  We  tax  our  dollar 
as  heavily  as  Massachusetts  taxes  hers,  as  I  have  already  shown,  and 
yet  we  keep  our  public  schools  open  only  three  months  in  the  year,  and 
pay  the  teachers,  on  an  average,  $25  per  month  for  their  work  and  they 
board  themselves.  By  our  constitution,  which  is  a  legacy  of  the  period 
of  reconstruction,  we  cannot  tax  our  people  more  than  so  many  cents 
upon  the  dollar,  and  that  limit  has  been  reached.  In  the  towns  a  local 
option  tax  is  levied  (understand  that  the  words  "local  option"  suggest 
public  schools  with  11s,  and  not  whiskey,  as  with  you)  and  very  excellent 
public  schools  are  kept  open  for  nine  months;  but  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  all  of  our  people  live  but  about  60,000,  the  limit  of  taxation  has 
been  reached,  and  the  schools  cannot  be  kept  open  any  more  than  three 
months  in  the  year.  367 
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But  oar  poverty,  the  fact  that  we  have  no  accumulated  capital,  and 
that  each  prospective  crop  is  made  by  a  mortgage  on  itself,  so  that  ever 
since  the  war  we  have  been  trying  the  difficult  feat  of  pulling  ourselves 
up  by  our  own  boot-straps,  so  to  speak — all  these  things  are  smaller 
difficulties  than  the  duality  of  our  civilization,  the  presence  of  two  races 
upon  tbe  same  soil,  and  this  duality  we  must  look  squarely  in  the  face. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  very  large  proportion  of  you  are  from  the 
North.  I  came  here  to  conciliate,  not  to  offend  you ;  but  I  tell  you  that 
the  great  mass  of  your  people,  however  much  you  may  think  you  know 
about  it,  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  conditions  in  the  South  and  of 
the  relations  between  the  races. 

In  the  North  one-sixtieth  of  the  population  are  of  African  blood.  In 
the  whole  South  one-third  are  of  African  blood.  In  the  Gulf  States  more 
than  one-half,  in  some  States  more' than  three-fifths,  and  in  localities 
in  all  the  former  slave  States  nine-tenths  of  the  population  are  of  Afri- 
can blood.  We  know  more  of  these  people  than  you  do  ;  whatever  may 
be  the  feeling  toward  them  collectively,  we  have  a  kindlier  feeling  for 
them  personally  and  individually  than  you  have;  we  know  how  to  work 
with  them  and  for  them  better  than  you  do.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  hardly  ever  known  a  northern  man  since  the  war  to  get  along 
with  them  as  laborers  and  I  have  not  known  a  northern  woman  since 
the  war  to  get  along  with  them  as  house  servants  at  all. 

These  people  have  deserved  well  of  us.  I  say  this  everywhere  and 
always.  They  have  behaved  with  more  quietness  and  with  less  vio- 
lence than  any  people  ever  behaved  before  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
under  circumstances  in  anywise  similar.  I  was  reared  in  a  slave  woman's 
lap;  I  was  interested  in  slave  property ;  several  hundred  freedmen  have 
been  employed  in  my  business  since  the  surrender,  and  I  have  never  had 
an  unkind  word  nor  have  I  ever  lacked  for  a  kindly  service  from  one 
of  them.  The  men  who  lead  public  sentiment  in  the  South  realize  that 
the  negro  is  the  youngest  child  of  civilization,  and  that  it  is  our  interest, 
as  well  as  our  duty,  to  aid  in  his  development ;  and  the  history  of  the 
world  does  not  show  any  other  example  of  such  development  from  sav- 
agery to  civilization  as  among  the  southern  negroes. 

Compare  the  negro  as  he  is  in  the  South  to-day — the  quiet,  peaceable, 
industrious  citizen,  the  labor  of  whose  hands  produces  six  million  bales 
of  cotton  annually — compare  him,  I  say,  with  what  he  was  one  hundred 
years  ago;  compare  him  with  what  his  cannibal,  savage  kindred  are  now 
in  Africa ;  compare  the  southern  negro,  who  has  received  nothing  but 
the  ballot  from  the  United  States  Government  and  who  produces  six 
million  bales  of  cotton  annually — compare  him,  I  say,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  whom  the  United  States  Government  has  had  in  its  special 
charge  for  one  hundred  years  and  on  whom  millions  have  been  spent 
and  who  produces  absolutely  nothing.  Make  these  comparisons  and  ask 
yourselves  if  any  savage  race  has  ever  shown  such  development  in  so 
short  a  time. 
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The  Sandwich  Islander  alone  can  compare  with  the  American  negro 
in  development;  but  while  this  development  has  been  a  blessing  to  him 
intellectually  and  morally  it  has  deprived  him  in  a  great  measure  of  his 
powers  of  procreation  ;  children  are  born  to  him  no  longer,  and  the  race 
"is  wearing  awa'  like  snow  wreaths  in  thaw"  before  the  sun  of  civiliza- 
tion under  which  the  southern  negro  has  increased  in  numbers  as  rapidly 
as  he  has  intellectually  and  morally. 

But  the  two  races  in  the  South  must  be  dealt  with  separately.  The 
continued  duality  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  load  of  the  country  in 
the  South  must  continue  to  be  pulled  by  a  double  horse  team,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  white  horse  "in  the  lead"  and  the  black  horse  on  the 
"  off  side,"  to  use  our  farmers'  phrase;  and,  to  change  the  figure,  a  Euro- 
pean man,  with  a  thousand  years  of  culture  on  his  back,  aud  especially 
an  Anglo-Saxon  man,  God's  king  of  men,  is,  will  be,  and  must  be  ahead  of 
an  African  man,  with  only  a  hundred  years  of  culture  on  his  back,  and 
eighty  of  that  spent  in  slavery ;  and  any  forced  change  of  the  relations 
will  be  fatal  to  the  weaker  race  in  the  South,  as  force  has  been  fatal  to 
weaker  races  always  and  everywhere;  aud  nobody  knows  and  acknowl- 
edges the  fact  more  fully  than  the  blacks  themselves.  The  white  and 
the  black  horse  work  very  kindly  together  without,  to  use  our  farmers' 
phrase  again,  even  a  "bearing  stick"  between  them;  for  they  know  that 
they  are  pulling  the  same  load,  upon  the  same  "  doubletree,"  and  they 
know  that  it  takes  them  both  to  pull  it.  But  you  cannot  grind  the  two 
horses  up  and  make  one  huge  Bologna- sausage- white-and-black  horse  of 
them.  • 

Employers  and  employed,  even  of  the  same  race,  however  harmoni- 
ous their  relations  may  be  economically,  occupy  different  social  planes 
everywhere  in  the  world,  and  when  the  race  question  comes  in,  as  it 
does  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  man  and  the  Irish  man,  and  especially  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  woman  and  the  Irish  woman,  in  Massachusetts,  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  yellow  man  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  black  man  and  woman  in  the  South,  it  must  set- 
tle itself,  as  it  settles  itself  the  world  over.  There  can  be  no  middle 
ground  about  it,  until  the  flood  of  years  deposits  a  middle  ground  from 
its  current,  as  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi  deposits  its  delta  from  its  own 
waters. 

In  my  intercourse  with  northern  people  I  have  found  a  good  deal  of 
misapprehension  on  this  very  matter.  They  think  that  the  white  peo- 
ple have  driven  the  negro  out  of  the  synagogue.  But  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  Though  he  is  the  youngest  child  of  civilization,  he  is  in  one 
thing  just  as  "smart"  as  Julius  Caesar.  When  Caesar  was  crossing 
the  Alps,  one  of  his  staff  said  that  the  little  Alpine  village  through 
which  they  were  passing,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  had  this  great 
advantage,  that  no  one  of  its  inhabitants  had  any  ambition.  "Yes," 
replied  the  great  Caesar,  "biqt  I  would  rather  be  first  in  this  Alpine 
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village  than  second  at  Home."  The  colored  man  feels  his  race  inferior- 
ity. He  knows  that  if  he  remains  in  the  white  chnrch  he  must  "  take 
a  back  seat."  If  his  child  goes  to  the  white  school,  he  knows  that  his 
child  will  feel  uncomfortable,  no  matter  what  the  teacher  or  the  other 
pupils  think  and  feel  about  it,  just  as  a  half  grown,  gawky  boy  feels  un- 
comfortable in  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  however  kindly 
their  feeling  may  be  to  him ;  and  so  the  colored  man  has  simply  moved 
his  church  to  "Alpina,"  where  he  can  be  first,  without  let  or  hinderance ; 
and  hard  by  his  church  is  his  school,  where  his  child  can  be  first,  with- 
out let  or  hinderance.  It  is  as  much  against  his  nature  for  the  southern 
negro  to  worship  in  the  white  church  and  for  his  child  to  learn  in  the 
white  school  as  it  is  for  the  wandering  Arab  to  live  in  a  house  or  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  a  tent.  This  feeling  was  as  distinct  in  Boston  fifty 
years  ago  as  it  is  now  in  the  South,  and  it  would  be  distinct  in  Boston 
to-day  if  there  were  negroes  enough  in  Boston  to  form  separate  churches 
and  schools.  It  is  barely  possible  that  it  may  be  different  in  the  South 
fifty  years  hence,  but  a  physician  does  not  ask  what  his  patient's 
symptoms  may  be  in  fifty  years ;  he  asks  what  they  are  now,  and  treats 
the  case  accordingly.  These  social  relations  must  be  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  the  South,  as  they  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves 
everywhere  else  in  the  world.  Neither  race  will  brook  any  interference 
in  this  matter.  And  yet,  with  all  our  race  instincts,  stimulated  as 
they  have  been  by  circumstances,  there  is  to-day  less  race  prejudice  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North.  Let  me  give  you  a  practical  example — 
not  one  that  I  read  about,  not  one  that  I  heard  somebody  else  tell 
about;  I  have  not  dealt  in  a  single  such  so-called  "fact"  since  I  began 
to  talk  to  you.  I  have  told  you  of  things  which  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  way  in  which  the  northern  people  have 
driven  the  Chinese,  not  only  out  of  the  synagogue,  but  out  of  the 
country — for  that  might  seem  political  and  might  be  disagreeable — but 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  scarcely  a  community  in  the 
North  where  a  colored  mechanic  enjoys  the  rights  of  equal  manhood 
as  he  does  everywhere  in  the  South  to-day.  If  a  contractor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts or  Michigan  had  twenty  white  bricklayers  and  twenty 
white  carpenters  employed,  and  were  to  employ  five  colored  bricklayers 
and  five  colored  carpenters  at  the  same  wages  paid  to  the  white  men, 
would  not  the  white  men  refuse  to  work  with,  such  a  contractor  ?  Now, 
1  wish  to  tell  you,  not  what  I  read  about  or  heard  somebody  else  tell 
about,  but  what  occurred  on  my  own  x^remises.  All  our  buildings  were 
burnt  about  two  years  ago.  We  employed  a  white  contractor  to  rebuild 
them.  White  men  and  colored  men,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters, 
and  common  laborers,  worked  together  in  the  greatest  harmony,  at  the 
same  wages  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  This  could  hardly  have  occurred 
in  New  England.  Colored  men  got  higher  wages  than  white  men  doing 
the  same  work,  if  the  colored  men  were  better  workmen.  This  could 
hardly  have  occurred  in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin.  And  what  may  seem 
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stranger  still  to  you  northern  people,  with  your  strong  race  prejudices, 
colored  men  and  white  men,  with  wages  graded  by  skill,  not  by  race, 
worked  in  perfect  harmony  together  under  our  contractor's  negro  fore- 
man or  "boss  carpenter,"  a  thing  which  could  hardly  have  occurred 
in  any  Northern  State.1 

But  this  duality,  indistinct  as  it  is  in  some  lines  of  activity  in  the 
South,  is  in  other  lines  as  distinct  as  the  land  is  from  the  sea.  The 
"  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther,77  is  as  distinct  in  the  minds 
of  the  two  races  as  the  color  is  in  their  faces.  And  it  is  very  expensive 
educationally.  The  decision  is  simply  between  two  schools  for  a  com- 
munity or  no  school.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  And  not  only  so,  but 
the  white  people,  who  are  so  impoverished  as  not  to  be  able  to  sustain 
respectable  public  schools  for  their  own  children,  have  taxed  themselves 
of  their  own  accord  to  sustain  schools  for  the  blacks. 

The  white  people  of  North  Carolina,  as  I  have  already  said,  pay  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  taxes,  and  three-sevenths  of  the  money  raised 
goes  to  sustain  the  public  schools  for  the  blacks  ;  and,  besides  this,  we 
have,  of  our  own  accord,  established  separate  normal  schools  to  teach 
their  teachers  j  we  have,  of  our  own  accord,  established  a  separate  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  for  their  mutes;  and  we  have,  of  our  own  accord, 
built  a  costly  asylum  for  their  insane ;  in  order  to  do  this  we  have 
taxed  ourselves  up  to  the  highest  constitutional  limit,  and  as  heavily  as 
Massachusetts  taxes  herself;  and,  in  consideration  of  our  local  option 
taxes  for  graded  schools  and  in  further  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  our  population  pay  no  taxes,  the  white  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  to-day  taxing  their  dollar  twice  as  hard  as  the  white  people 
of  Massachusetts  are  taxing  their  dollar  for  public  schools,  and  yet  we 
can  keep  our  public  schools  open  only  three  months  in  the  year  and 
can  pay  the  teachers  only  $25  per  month  and  they  board  themselves. 

In  these  peculiar  straits  we  cry  for  help.  We  could  educate  our  own 
people  with  our  own  means,  but  we  cannot  educate  our  own  children 
even,  when  three-sevenths  of  the  money  raised  in  North  Carolina  and 
a  much  larger  proportion  in  other  Southern  States  must  go  to  educate 
the  blacks,  whom  the  United  States  Government  armed  with  the  ballot 
without  making  any  provision  for  giving  them  intelligence  to  use  it.  Is 
this  just  to  us  %  Is  it  just  to  the  blacks  !  Is  it  just  to  the  country  at 
large  %  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  of  the  South  are  paying  the  heaviest  war 
tax  in  proportion  to  our  means  which  a  people  ever  paid,  to  educate  the 
children  of  another  race,  for  whose  presence  among  us  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible, who  were  thrust  into  our  citizenship  without  our  consent, 
and  for  whose  education  we  are  doing  so  much  of  our  own  volition  that 
when  our  own  children  cry  to  us  for  bread  we  have  to  give  them  a  stone. 

The  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government 

*For  particulars  address  T.  C.  Oakley,  contractor  and  builder,  Durham,  N.  C,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Mattoon,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  who  told  me  that  the  same  thing  occurred  dur- 
ing the  erection  of  the  new  building  at  Biddle  Institute. 
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alone,  is  equal  to  the  emergency.  There  is  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury, 
and  the  constitutionality  of  appropriating  such  a  surplus  has  already 
been  settled,  if  precedent  can  settle  it.  The  Government  has  in  effect 
endowed  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  with  money's  worth  in  public  lands.  Now,  if  the  Government 
can  give  and  the  States  receive  money's  worth  for  higher  education,  it 
seems  idle  to  object  on  constitutional  grounds  that  the  Government  can- 
not give  money  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  especially  for  the 
education  of  the  blacks,  who  will  be  benefited  more  than  the  whites  by 
national  aid.  And  we  of  the  South  feel  that  in  previous  benefactions 
by  the  Government  we  have  not  had  our  share. 

According  to  the  American  Almanac  for  1879  the  Northern  States 
have  received  more  than  70,000,000  acres  of  public  lands,  which,  at 
$1.25  per  acre,  the  Government  price,  amounts  to  $88,000,000,  wbile 
the  South  has  received  only  six  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  amounting 
in  round  numbers  to  $8,000,000,  a  difference  of  $80,000,000  in  favor  of 
the  North,  who  have  suffered  no  calamity,  who  have  had  no  mass  of 
illiterates  added  to  their  citizenship,  whose  prosperity  has  been  uninter- 
rupted, and  whose  illiteracy  prevails  only  among  an  inappreciable  pro- 
portion of  the  population. 

Some  who  favor  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States  say 
that  the  distribution  ought  to  be  made  according  to  population  and  not 
upon  the  basis  of  illiteracy.  Does  not  this  objection  seem  futile  to  auy 
reasonable  man?  In  time  of  danger  the  army  goes  to  the  threatened 
point ;  the  navy  goes  to  the  threatened  point.  When  an  epidemic  pre- 
vails the  aid  goes  to  the  threatened  point.  Illiteracy  is  the  point  of 
extreme  danger  ;  and  should  not  the  aid  be  sent  to  the  place  where  it  is 
needed,  on  the  same  principle  which  regulates  the  movements  of  the 
army  or  the  navy  or  of  aid  when  epidemic  or  flood  comes  I 

Some  say  that  the  States  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  distribution  of 
the  money.  But  the  States  have  been  trusted  with  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  why  not  with  a  cash  surplus? 
Every  Southern  State  has  a  system  of  public  instruction  in  successful 
operation,  and  no  misappropriation  of  funds  has  occurred  in  any  part 
of  the  South  since  the  carpet-baggers  were  driven  out.  Some  say  that 
the  colored  people  will  not  get  their  share ;  but  they  get  their  share 
now  of  all  public  moneys  raised  by  taxation,  though  the  whites  pay 
ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  taxes ;  and  if  we  give  them  their  per 
capita  share  of  money,  wrung  from  the  impoverished  white  people  by 
taxation  carried  by  our  own  volition  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  by  the 
constitution,  we  may  surely  be  trusted  to  give  them  their  share  of  money 
given  by  the  Government,  more  for  their  benefit  than  for  ours,  and  more 
their  due  than  ours,  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Some  say  that  the  South  has  contributed  but  little  to  the  National 
Treasury,  and  so  has  but  little  right  to  call  for  national  aid.     But  in 
1881,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
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North  Carolina  paid  in  direct  taxes  $2,479,362,  and  Massachusetts 
$2,699,680,  only  $200,000  more,  with  30O,U00  more  people  and  with  ten 
times  the  taxable  property.  And  North  Carolina  pays  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  all  New  England,  excluding  Massachusetts,  the  figures  being 
for  North  Carolina,  in  round  numbers,  $2,400,000,  and  for  all  New  Eng- 
land, excluding  Massachusetts,  $1,400,000.  And  while  North  Carolina 
pays  nearly  as  much  internal  revenue  yearly  as  Massachusetts  and 
$1,000,000  more  than  all  New  England,  excluding  Massachusetts,  with 
only  one-tenth  of  the  taxable  property  per  capita,  the  difference  is  still 
more  marked  between  North  Carolina  and  Kansas.  With  a  population 
a  little  greater  than  Kansas,  North  Carolina  probably  consumes  as 
many  goods  which  pay  a  tariff  as  Kansas,  while  North  Carolina  pays  ten 
times  as  much  internal  revenue  as  Kansas,  the  figures  being  for  North 
Carolina  $2,400,000  and  for  Kansas  $240,000  yearly,  in  round  numbers, 
and  we  pay  at  the  same  time  a  very  heavy  voluntary  tax  for  the  gra- 
tuitous education  of  the  wards  of  the  nation,  and  are  so  strained  to  do 
it  that  our  own  children  are  neglected  and  are  growing  up  in  illiteracy 
around  us. 

But  there  are  some  limitations  which  we  think  ought  to  be  made.  The 
aid  ought  to  be  limited  to  communities  who  do  something  for  themselves. 
Any  system  of  relief  which  pauperizes  those  relieved  is  a  curse  in  the 
guise  of  a  blessing,  a  veritable  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  a  devil  as  an 
angel  of  light.  Require  each  community  to  put  down  a  dollar  of  their 
own  and  "cover"  it  with  a  dollar,  or  two  dollars,  or  more  if  need  be,  from 
the  national  aid  fund;  but  do  nothing  till  the  community  which  you 
intend  to  aid  has  done  all  it  can  for  itself. 

There  is  another  limitation  which  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon.  Do  not  allow  any  of  the  national  aid  to  be  put  into  buildings. 
We  do  not  want  one  dollar  of  it  put  into  bricks :  we  want  it  all  put  into 
brains.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  mistake  which  has  been  made  edu- 
cationally, North  and  South,  has  been  in  applying  endowments  to 
bricks  instead  of  brains.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  communities 
in  the  South  who  determined  to  drive  out  the  devil  of  ignorance ;  and  so 
they  made  a  grand  effort,  got  a  long  subscription  list  and  put  a  large  sum 
of  money  into  a  showy  school  building,  without  providing  a  dollar  to  pay 
teachers ;  and  for  a  while  they  enjoyed  the  vain  delusion  that  a  school- 
house  is  a  school.  But  the  devil  of  ignorance,  like  the  unclean  spirit  that 
went  out  of  the  man  in  the  parable,  after  walking  through  dry  places  seek- 
ing rest,  findeth  none,  and  he  saith,  I  will  return  to  my  house  whence  I 
came  out,  and  he  findeth  it  u  empty,"  it  is  true,  but  neither  "  swept  ^ 
nor  u  garnished;"  and  so  he  goeth  and  taketh  to  himself  seven  other 
devils  worse  than  himself:  the  devil  of  discontent,  the  devil  of  disap- 
pointment, the  devil  of  misappropriated  funds,  and  in  a  sort  of  "  stump 
speech  "  like  this  you  will  pardon  me  for  using  a  word  of  slang  and  add- 
ing the  devil  of  "  general  cussedness ; "  and  the  last  state  of  that  com 
munity  is  worse  than  the  first.    In  order  to  emphasize  this  objection  to 
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endowing  bricks  instead  of  brains,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 
at  tbe  first  great  reformation,  the  formation  of  Christianity  in  fact,  our 
Lord  and  his  immediate  followers,  the  reforming  and  reformed  element, 
left  all  the  buildings  and  other  church  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
unreformed  element  and  preached  from  house  to  house,  in  highway,  field, 
and  wilderness.  In  the  second  great  reformation,  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers imitated  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  his  followers,  and  the  church 
buildings  and  property  were  left  a  second  time  by  the  reform  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  unreformed.  The  same  thing  occurred  again  in  the  Wes- 
ley an  movement.  The  same  thing  occurred  again  in  the  free  church 
movement  in  Scotland  in  1837.  I  tell  you,  if  you  endow  teacherships,  if 
you  put  a  good  teacher  to  work,  a  house  will  crystallize  around  him, 
good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes ;  and,  as  a  practical  proof  of  this, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  encouraging  fact  that  in  1882  the  public 
school  property  in  Forth  Carolina,  backward  as  we  are  in  many  things, 
was  worth  twice  as  much  as  it  was  in  1881,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ;  and  by  the  end  of  1884  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  it  was  in  1882.  A 
snail  builds  his  own  house;  an  oyster  secretes  his  shell  from  his  own 
substance ;  and  if  a  school  cannot  do  as  well  as  a  snail  or  an  oyster,  we 
had  better  give  up  the  business  of  public  education. 

Another  limitation  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  that  not  a  dollar  should 
be  paid  in  salaries  to  officials.  We  do  not  want  any  more  revenue  offi- 
cers. The  States  have  administered  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip, 
amounting  to  nearly  $100,000,000,  for  higher  education,  and  the  States 
can  surely  administer  a  smaller  sum  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
The  educational  machinery  of  every  State  and  of  every  county  in  every 
State  is  in  running  order,  and  is  running  at  half  speed  in  the  South  for 
want  of  motive  power.  Put  in  the  motive  power  in  the  shape  of  teach- 
ers' salaries,  so  as  to  increase  the  duration  of  the  schools  from  three  to 
six  months,  and  raise  the  teachers'  salaries  from  $25  to  $50  per  month, 
and  the  results  would  be  marvellous. 

Another  limitation  should  be  made  in  regard  to  time.  The  aid,  if 
given,  ought  to  be  temporary,  so  that  our  people  may  be  stimulated  to 
their  utmost  while  the  aid  lasts,  and  thus  they  will  not  be  emasculated 
by  depending  upon  external  aict  for  internal  needs. 

The  need  is  the  result  of  entirely  anomalous  conditions :  the  terrible 
prostration  of  the  white  people,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  edu- 
cate their  own  children,  and  the  presence  of  six  million  illiterate  blacks 
armed  with  the  ballot  which  they  cannot  read.  These  conditions  make 
a  crisis  of  momentous  import,  and  neither  whites  nor  blacks  have,  as 
yet,  any  accumulated  resources,  but  must  draw  upon  the  future,  year 
by  year,  by  mortgaging  the  growing  crop  in  order  to  get  supplies  to 
make  it  with.  But  the  worst  is  passed.  Our  people  are  aroused.  The 
new  education  is  abroad  among  us.     The  teachers  of  our  common 
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schools  are  visiting  the  Northeast  and  the  Northwest  in  search  of 
the  best  methods  of  instruction.  Experts  from  the  Northeast  and 
Northwest  have  come  in  large  numbers  to  preside  over  our  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  and  many 
of  our  native  teachers  are  doing  work  of  this  kind  in  a  way  which  would 
do  them  credit  in  any  part  of  the  Union. 

The  graded  school  movement,  to  which  I  have  referred  incidentally, 
has  given  a  wonderful  impulse  to  public  education.  These  schools  are 
established  in  almost  every  town  of  any  considerable  size,  the  proceeds 
of  the  regular  school  tax  being  supplemented  by  a  local  option  tax, 
which  supplies  money  enough  to  keep  the  schools  in  operation  for  nine 
months.  The  germ  of  this  the  most  important  educational  movement 
among  us  is  the  Tileston  Normal  School,  established  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  by  Miss  Bradley  almost  immediately  after  the  war,  and  sustained 
by  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Hemenway,  of  Boston.  I  doubt  whether 
the  same  amount  of  money  ever  produced  as  great  results,  education- 
ally, before.  The  success  of  Miss  Bradley  and  her  female  colleagues 
convinced  our  people  of  two  things  which  they  had  not  realized  before : 
(1)  that  a  public  school  could  be  made  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  our 
best  people  and  (2)  that  female  teachers  could  do  it.  And  now  there 
are  many  of  these  "  graded  schools,"  presided  over  by  a  male  superin- 
tendent as  a  rule,  but  taught  almost  exclusively  by  female  teachers, 
and  doing  as  good  work,  in  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Mayo,  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education,  as  any  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  "  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion"  has  come. 

With  national  aid  for  ten  years,  we  can  manage  illiteracy,  both  of 
blacks  and  whites,  ourselves j  but,  if  we  continue  the  unequal  struggle 
for  these  most  germinant  ten  years  without  the  support  which  we  are 
in  a  condition  to  use  with  the  greatest  effect  now,  our  people  will  be 
discouraged,  and  there  is  danger  that  a  darkness  that  will,  sooner  or 
later,  make  itself  felt  will  envelope  a  people  who  only  need  temporary 
aid  to  put  them  where  they  can  and  will  provide  for  themselves. 

And  the  poverty  of  our  people  will,  in  one  respect  at  least,  give  momen- 
tum to  this  great  educational  movement ;  for  nowhere  in  the  civilized 
world  can  the  same  class  of  teachers  be  commanded  for  as  little  money. 
In  other  countries  the  most  cultured  people,  those  who  lead  public  senti- 
ment, those  who  stand  highest  socially,  cannot  be  induced,  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  to  undertake  the  laborious  business  of  teaching; 
but  in  the  South  hundreds  of  cultured  meu  and  thousands  of  cultured 
women  are  reduced  to  such  pecuniary  straits  that  they  are  ready  to 
do  any  respectable  work  which  will  yield  them  even  the  scanty  pay 
which  taxation  and  national  aid  combined  will  give  to  a  public  school 
teacher.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  our  women.  There  are  very 
few  avenues  of  employment  open  to  them,  and  the  pay  they  can  earn  is 
very  small ;  but  they  are  looking,  as  never  before,  for  some  honorable 
means  of  becoming  self  supporting.     1  have  been  calling  the  attention 
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of  onr  people  for  several  years  to  the  fact  that  so  many  teachers  at  the 
Hoi  th  and  so  few  teachers  at  the  South  are  women.  Two  years  ago 
seven-eighths  of  all  the  teachers  in  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  were 
women,  while  only  one-seventh  iu'  North  Carolina,  as  a  whole,  were 
women,  though  in  "graded  schools,"  taken  alone,  fully  six-sevenths  of 
the  teachers  are  women,  which  accounts  for  their  excellent  work  for  chil- 
dren and  their  comparatively  small  cost;  and  the  Tileston  Academy  at 
Wilmington,  already  referred  to,  was,  I  think,  the  first  school  of  the  kind 
in  a  Southern  State.  We  want  to  organize  and  utilize  the  God-given 
skill  and  earnestness  of  our  women  in  the  management  of  our  school 
children  in  the  country  schools,  where  twenty-two-twenty-thirds  of  the 
children  must  be  trained  if  trained  at  all;  also,  as  has  been  done  al- 
ready, in  the  towns;  and  teaching  children  is  a  business  in  which  the 
fingers  of  most  men  are  all  thumbs,  the  thumbs  all  elbows,  and  the  elbows 
are  cut  off  at  the  shoulder  joint.  If  we  had  teacherships  paying  $500 
a  year,  the  best  and  most  cultured  women  in  the  South  could  be  com- 
manded to  do  the  work  of  public  instruction  in  the  country  schools,  as 
they  are  already  doing  it  in  the  graded  schools  in  the  towns,  and  this 
is  the  only  hope  for  the  twenty-two-twenty-thirds  of  our  population,  for 
only  one-twenty-third  live  in  towns;  and  it  is  only  when  native  teachers 
take  hold  of  the  work  in  any  community  that  it  can  be  made  perma- 
nently successful.  In  order  to  prepare  this  large  body  of  prospective 
teachers  to  be  most  efficient,  normal  training  by  experts  should  be  pro- 
vided for  from  the  national  aid  fund.  Many  of  these  prospective  teachers, 
especially  among  our  young  women,  are  already  well  equipped  as  far  as 
a  knowledge  of  subjects  is  concerned.  Brains,  intelligence,  and  enthu- 
siasm can  be  commanded,  and  these  will  make  vastly  better  teachers 
without  any  special  normal  training  than  all  the  normal  training  of  all 
the  normal  schools,  without  brains,  intelligence,  and  enthusiasm.  But 
if,  in  addition  to  these  indispensable  requisites,  special  normal  training, 
or  training  in  the  best  methods,  can  be  given,  the  best  results  will  be 
attained.  But  these  prospective  teachers  are  poor  and  cannot  pay  for 
this  normal  training.  Schools  of  repute  among  us  could  probably  do  the 
work  in  part,  at  least,  with  most  effect  and  at  the  least  expense;  but 
they  are  already  so  overburdened  with  the  regular  instruction  of  non- 
paying  pupils  that  they  cannot  establish  efficient  normal  classes  for  the 
special  instruction  of  non-paying  teachers.  The  States  can  do  no  more 
than  they  are  doing  in  the  way  of  summer  institutes,  lasting  only  four 
or  five  weeks;  and,  unless  continuous  normal  training  is  given  from  the 
national  aid  fund  in  points  numerous  enough  to  be  reached  at  small 
cost  and  without  tuition  fees,  national  aid  will  lose  fully  one-third  of 
its  value,  and  probably  half  of  its  value,  for  lack  of  teachers  to  admin- 
ister it  who  know  methods  as  well  as  subjects. 

Such  colored  men  and  women  as  General  Armstrong,  at  Hampton, 
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has  inspired  with  the  spirit  of'  the  Almighty  God  should  be  enabled  to 
train  their  own  race,  and,  if  the  pay  were  sufficient,  by  degrees  our 
white  people  who,  in  many  localities,  have  labored  for  years  in  the 
religious  training  of  the  colored  people  in  Sunday  schools,  &c,  would 
become  interested  in  their  public  school  work,  and  such  schools,  like 
mission  schools  in  heathen  lands,  without  disturbing  the  social  relations 
of  teachers  and  taught,  would  do  much  to  secure  harmony  and  to  culti- 
vate kindliness  between  the  races. 

As  a  proof  of  the  personal  interest  which  our  best  people  are  now  tak- 
ing in  the  colored  schools,  I  beg  you  to  note  the  fact,  already  referred 
to,  that  in  as  many  as  three  of  our  largest  towns  in  North  Carolina  the 
graded  schools  for  both  races  are  managed  by  the  same  white  superin- 
tendent, and  the  additional  facts  that  our  most  prominent  physicians 
are  instructing  a  class  of  colored  medical  students  in  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh,  1ST.  C,  and  that  the  son  of  a  prominent  clergyman  and  doctor  of 
divinity  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  giving  instruc- 
tion to  colored  men  in  Kiddle  Institute,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  that  the 
principal  of  one  of  our  most  successful  private  schools,  who  for  seven 
years  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  University  Normal  School,  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  Colored  Normal  School  at  New  Berne  in  August.1  How 
grandly,  then,  under  all  these  circumstances,  can  the  General  Govern- 
ment show  the  world,  by  this  appropriation,  the  estimation  in  which 
education  is  held  in  the  Great  Republic  !  How  grandly  can  the  General 
Government  indorse  the  labors  of  the  thousands  of  hard  worked  and 
poorly  paid  educators,  that  noble  army  of  martyrs,  who  do  so  much  for 
others  and  so  little  for  themselves !  How  grandly  can  the  General  Gov- 
ernment supplement  the  liberality  of  benevolent  people  in  the  North, 
who,  from  their  private  resources,  have  given  more  than  $10,000,000, 
since  the  surrender,  for  the  education  of  illiterates  in  the  South! 

The  war  between  the  States  is  one  of  the  grandest  dramas  of  all  the 
ages.  Its  results  have  been  momentous.  It  advanced  the  civilization 
of  this  country  wonderfully.  We  are  to-day  a  century  ahead  of  what 
we  would  have  been  without  it.  The  clash  of  arms  ceased  nearly  nine- 
teen years  ago ;  but  the  war  will  not  be  really  ended  till  the  leprosy  of 
illiteracy  is  removed  from  the  white  people  whom  the  war  impover- 
ished and  from  the  blacks  whom  it  enfranchised  and  armed  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  What  a  grand  ending  of  the  war  forever,  what  a 
grand  dropping  of  the  curtain  upon  the  grandest  drama  of  the  grandest 
century  of  all  the  ages,  for  the  United  States  Government  to  make  this 
grand  appropriation  for  education !  Let  this  great  act  be  done.  Let  the 
sun  of  the  nineteenth  century  set  in  this  splendid  radiance,  making  the 
evening  of  the  century 

One  of  those  ambrosial  eves 

A  day  of  tempest  sometimes  leaves. 

JFor  particulars  address  Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RESPECTING  NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Bicknell  said  that  the  Interstate  Educational  Convention,  com- 
posed of  delegates  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  respective  States, 
was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  19-21,  1883.  Twenty  States 
were  represented  and  three  days  were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
national  aid  to  education.  At  the  close  of  the  convention  a  commission 
was  appointed  "to  memorialize  Congress  upon  this  subject  and  to  assist 
in  any  manner  which  their  judgment  may  approve  in  securing  the  leg- 
islation necessary."7  The  members  of  the  commission  are  Hon.  W.  M. 
Beckner,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  Kentucky;  Thomas  W.  Bicknell, 

II.  d.,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  Massachusetts;  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  ll.  d.,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  Vir- 
ginia; Kev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  d.  d.,  editor  Methodist  Advocate,  Ten- 
nessee; Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  ll.  d.,  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  Illinois ;  Kev.  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  D.  D.,  agent  Slater 
fund,  Georgia;  Milton  S.  Lytle,  esq.,  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  M.  A.  New- 
ell, ll.  d.,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Maryland ;  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  ll.  d.,  ex-secretary  State  board  of  education,  Con- 
necticut; Hon.  Thomas  H.  Payne,  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Tennessee;  and  Henry  Kandall  Waite,  ph.  d.,  statistician  in 
charge  of  the  educational  division  of  the  census,  New  York. 

This  commission  has  prepared  the  following  as  a  suggestive  bill,  which 
is  not  intended  to  supplement  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  measure 
now  before  Congress : 

A  bill  to  establish,  an  educational  fund  to  aid  in  the  support  of  public  schools  in  the  several  States 

and  Territories. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  twelve  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall 
be  apportioned  from  the  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  each 
illiterate  person1  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  inclusive,  in  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,2  as  shown  by  the  United  States  census  last  preceding,  and  for 
each  person  in  the  several  Territories  between  and  including  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  the  following  amounts,3  to  wit : 

1  Previous  bills  have  proposed  a  distribution  on  the  basis  of  the  total  amount  of 
illiteracy,  thus  including  4,204,363  persons  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty  years 
and  are  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  common  school  instruction.  If  the  provisions 
for  Federal  aid  are  to  specifically  include  only  those  who  may  possibly  be  benefited  by 
its  bestowal  (which  seems  just  and  wise)  out  of  the  total  of  6,239,958  illiterates  ten 
and  over,  plans  for  apportionment  will  include  only  those  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
numbering  2,035,595,  as  herein  provided  for. 

2As  the  necessities  of  the  Territories  are  based  on  the  fact  that  educational  needs 
are  in  advance  of  material  development  rather  than  excessive  .illiteracy,  and  since  an 
apportionment  of  funds  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy  would  secure  to  most  of  them  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  sum,  it  would  seem  wise  that  the  apportionment  therein  be 
made  on  the  basis  proposed  in  lines  8,  9,  and  10  of  section  1.     (See  tables,  pages  110, 

III,  and  112,  for  exhibit  of  amounts  apportioned  on  each  basis.) 

3  It  is  obviously  expedient  that  the  bestowal  of  aid  be  so  apportioned,  year  by  year, 
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First,  second,  and  third  years,  each  year,  $4  ;  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  each  year, 
$3;  seventh,  eighth,  aud  ninth  years,  each  year,  $2;  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
years,  each  year,  $1 ;  at  which  time  ax^propriations  nnder  this  act  shall  cease. 

Sec.  2.  That  to  superintend  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  a 
board  of  trustees1  is  hereby  created,  which  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members,  to 
wit :  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ex  officio ;  two  members  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  belonging  to  the  same  political 
party,  to  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of  each  Congress  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  respectively,  and  to  serve  until  their  successors  are 
appointed;  aud,  ex  officio,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Fourth  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury  Department.3 

Sec.  3.  That  the  amount  of  the  fund  appropriated  by  this  act  for  each  year  shall 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  a  warrant  presented  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  certifying  the  same ;  and  the  said  sum  shall, 
under  his  direction,  be  annually  apportioned  among  the  several  States  and  Territories 
and  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  duly  authorized  officers  of  such  of  the  same  as  are  cer- 
tified by  the  board  of  trustees  to  be  entitled  to  receive  their  apportionment  for  the 
said  year ;  and  the  first  apportionment  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July, 
1884,  and  succeeding  apportionments  on  or  before  the  same  day  in  succeeding  years ; 
but  no  State  or  Territory,  after  the  second  appropriation3  under  this  act,  shall  receive 
under  its  provisions  a  greater  sum  than  such  State  or  Territory  shall  have  expended 

as  to  coincide  in  amount  with  the  expected  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  States  to 
financially  provide  for  their  own  educational  needs. 

Two  of  the  most  favorably  considered  of  previously  proposed  enactments  have  pro- 
vided for  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  aid,  one  upon  a  final  bestowal  of  $10,000,000  at 
the  end  of  five  years  and  another  upon  a  final  bestowal  of  $0,000, 000  at  the  end  often 
years.  Tho  sudden  withdrawal  of  aid  to  either  of  the  amounts  named  would  require  a 
correspondingly  sudden  increase  in  the  State  revenues  in  order  to  prevent  the  partial 
collapse  of  school  systems.  It  is  probable  that  instead  of  the  sudden  increase  in  State 
revenues  thus  made  necessary,  Federal  aid  would  be  again  sought,  and  the  way  thus 
opened  to  the  perpetuation  of  grants  intended  to  meet  a  present  and  temporary  neces- 
sity of  the  character  of  an  emergency. 

The  plan  of  apportionment  herein  provided  for  contemplates  a  decrease  of  Federal 
aid  so  graduated  as  to  accord  with  an  increase  iu  State  revenues,  which  may  be  easily 
provided  year  by  year  until  and  including  the  year  when  Federal  aid  shall  cease. 
(See  tables,  pages  110  and  111.) 

1  To  meet  the  evident  necessity  for  a  proper  supervision  of  the  contemplated  ex- 
penditure of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government,  a  board  of  trustees,  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  Government,  who  shall  act  ex  officio,  would  seem  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  provision.  The  creation  and  payment  of  new  officials,  whose 
special  acts  might  prove  a  source  of  mischief,  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  onerous  and 
responsible  task  which  would  devolve  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  were  he 
alone  to  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  is  so  divided  among 
existing  officials  of  the  highest  competency  and  fitness,  including  the  said  Commis- 
sioner, as  to  remove  all  possibility  of  the  personal  criticism  which  might  follow  indi- 
vidual acts  in  themselves  just  and  proper,  and  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  received 
with  favor  as  emanating  from  a  board  of  the  character  contemplated. 

2  In  view  of  the  important  work  devolved  upon  its  members  and  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  of  their  ordinary  duties  will  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  of  them  to  under- 
take the  added  duties  of  the  office,  the  services  of  a  secretary  may  be  required  and  could 
be  utilized  in  the  conduct  of  any  inquiries  as  to  the  administration  of  funds  in  tho 
several  States  and  Territories  which  may  with  propriety  be  instituted  or  which  are 
provided  for  in  conjunction  with  State  officers  by  section  9  of  this  act. 

3  This  provision  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  States  whose  present  edu- 
cational revenues  could  not  well  be  immediately  increased  to  such  an  extent  astoen- 
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daring  the  previous  year  for  purposes  of  public  instruction  from  moneys  raised  in 
said  year  by  State  or  territorial  and  local  taxation. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  funds  paid  to  the  several  States  shall  be  apportioned  and  expended 
by  their  duly  authorized  officers  among  the  counties1  or  corresponding  divisions  of 
such  States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  in  the  same  between  the 
ages  often  and  twenty-one,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  census  last  preceding,  and 
shall  be  applied  within  the  same  to  the  free  common  school  education  of  children, 
without  distinction  of  color,  between  and  including  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty,  and 
to  the  support  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  also  for  the  building  of 
school-houses :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  income  in  any  one  year 
be  applied  to  these  objects,  and  that  the  sums  apportioned  to  the  several  Territories 
shall  be  likewise  applied  to  the  free  and  impartial  education  of  children  between  and 
including  the  ages  above  named,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  the  same  in  the  several  counties;  and,  in  States  or  Territories  or  portions  of  the 
same  where  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  sustained,  the  moneys 
received  under  this  act  shall  be  divided  and  expended  among  such  schools  in  propor- 
tion to  the  respective  number  of  white  and  colored  illiterates  enumerated  therein  at 
the  United  States  census  last  preceding;  and  it  is  understood  that  under  the  term 
"free  common  school  education"  may  be  included  such  rudimentary  instruction  in 
the  useful  arts  and  industries2  as  the  several  State  and  territorial  authorities  may 
see  fit  to  provide  for  or  permit. 

Sec.  5.  That,  to  entitle  them  to  receive  aid  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  several 
States  and  Territories  shall  comply  with  the  following  provisions  : 

(1)  They  shall  designate  the  officers  to  whom  shall  be  paid  and  by  whom  will  be 
disbursed  the  sums  annually  apportioned  under  this  act. 

(2)  To  secure  a  just  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  application  of  this  aid,  for  four 
months3  in  each  year  suitable  schools  must  be  maintained  in  each  of  the  counties  or 
corresponding  divisions  in  said  States  and  Territories  wherever  the  parents  of  forty 
children  of  school  age,  within  a  radius  of  5  miles,  demand  the  same,  it  being  agreed 
that  said  children  shall  attend  school  in  the  same  place. 

title  them  to  their  full  apportionment  on  the  basis  proposed,  but  which  can,  with  other- 
States,  comply  with  the  conditions  named  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

1  The  extension  of  the  method  of  apportionment  to  county  distribution  is  recom- 
mended for  two  reasons,  both  believed  to  be  worthy  of  recognition :  (1)  As  a  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  equally  and  fairly  distributed,  it  will  remove  a  serious  objection  to  such 
aid  in  the  minds  of  those  who  fear  that  the  funds  apportioned,  for  any  reason,  may  be 
used  for  the  special  benefit  of  favored  localities.  (2)  It  will  be  a  welcome  assurance 
to  the  people  of  the  several  counties  that  in  the  distribution  they  will  receive  their 
just  allotment  of  aid,  the  exact  amount  of  which  will  be  known,  thus  affording  a  stable 
guide  for  local  action  from  year  to  year. 

The  States  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  local  abuses  in  the  use  of  Federal 
funds,  under  the  terms  of  sec.  6. 

2  The  wisdom  of  including,  to  a  proper  extent,  the  useful  arts  and  industries  among 
subjects  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  industries 
and  manufactures  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  and  the  desirability  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  a  larger  number  of  our  youth  to  the  fields  thus  open  to  them,  seems 
obvious. 

3  It  would  seem  unjust  to  grant  equal  aid  to  States  of  like  resources  where  schools 
are  taught  on  the  one  hand  for  seven  or  eight  mouths  and  on  the  other  for  two  or 
three.  It  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  impolitic,  if  not  offensive,  to  insist  upon  any 
school  term  to  provide  for  which  would  seriously  embarrass  any  State.  A  period  has 
therefore  been  named  which  can  be  easily  reached  in  any  State,  and  which  is  already 
far  exceeded  in  the  great  majority  of  those  most  in  need  of  assistance,  and  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  acceptable  in  every  State. 
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(3)  State  aud  territorial  superintendents  or  officers  of  public  instruction  shall  cause 
to  be  made  to  them,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  such  reports  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  same  as  the  trustees  of  this  fund  shall  deem  desirable. ' 

Sec.  6.  That  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  any  county  or  division  sball  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  State  or  territorial  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  and 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  terms  of  this  enactment,  the  duly  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  said  State  or  Territory  may  withhold  from  such  county  or  divi- 
sion its  apportioned  share  of  this  fund,  and  may  expend  the  same  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers :  Provided,  That  a  report  of  such  intended 
action  and  such  use  of  funds  is  immediately  made  to  and  receives  the  approval  of  the 
trustees  of  this  fund.* 

Sec.  7.  That  if  any  State  or  Territory  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
act  the  board  of  trustees  may,  at  their  discretion,  withhold  the  certificate  that  said 
State  or  Territory  is  entitled  to  receive  its  apportionment  of  said  fund,  and  said  sum 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.3 

Sec.  8.  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  under  the  terms  of  this  act 
and  the  States  or  Territories  from  which  such  amounts  are  withheld  for  any  reason, 
with  a  report  embodying'the  result  of  its  investigations  and  labors ;  and  the  said  re- 
port shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  by  him 
submitted  to  Congress  in  connection  with  the  report  required  of  said  Commissioner 
by  section  518  of  the  Revised  Statutes ;  and  the  board  of  trustees  shall  provide  for 
the  use  of  State  and  territorial  officers  forms  of  blanks  for  the  collection  of  the  de- 
sired information  relating  to  schools ;  and,  in  the  States  where  such  officers  are  at  lib- 
erty to  avail  themselves  of  such  privilege,  the  chief  State  officers,  and,  in  the  Terri- 
tories, the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  may  act  as  the  duly  appointed  agents 
of  the  trustees  for  the  collection  of  said  educational  statistics,  but  without  compen- 
sation from  the  board  of  trustees  or  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  may  have  the 
free  use  of  the  United  States  mails  as  such  agents  and  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  board  of  trustees  are  authorized  to  conduct  such  inquiries  as  shall 
seem  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  them  that  the  terms  of  this  act  are  being  complied 

xThe  great  value  of  properly  collected  educational  statistics  for  the  information  of 
the  whole  people,  as  well  as  the  obvious  propriety  of  gathering  information  as  to  the 
results  of  such  aid  as  may  be  bestowed  by  the  National  Government,  makes  the  collec- 
tion of  useful  statistics  relating  to  public  schools,  herein  provided  for,  most  desirable, 
if  not  essential.  The  value  of  such  statistics  depends,  however,  upon  proper  uni- 
formity in  the  character  and  meaning  of  questions  and  answers.  The  adoption  of 
the  provisions  here  recommended  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  with  the  cooperation  which  the  State  school  authorities  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed will  gladly  render,  to  collect  a  body  of  statistics  which  shall  include  informa- 
tion required  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  in  such  form  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  uses  of 
his  Office  and  the  needs  of  the  general  public  without  necessary  interference  with  the 
varying  statistical  methods  of  the  States  (a  variance  which  now  largely  detracts  from 
the  value  of  statistics  when  arranged  in  comparative  tables).  Statistical  reports  of 
the  common  schools  in  the  United  States  would  thus  be  secured,  whose  accuracy 
would  make  them  of  inestimable  worth  in  the  light  which  they  would  give  as  to  the 
value  of  educational  methods  and  the  progress  of  popular  education. 

2  The  effect  of  the  terms  of  this  provision  will  be  to  remove,  in  large  degree,  any 
supposed  necessity  for  Federal  supervision  in  the  administration  of  funds,  by  dele- 
gating to  the  States  such  authority  in  the  premises  as  will  enable  them  to  secure  their 
just  application. 

3  The  importance  of  the  possible  action  here  contemplated  emphasizes  the  expedi- 
ency of  constituting  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  character  provided  for  in  section  2. 
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with  iu  the  several  States  and  Territories  :  Provided,  That  such  inquiries  shall  he  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  duly  constituted  school  authorities  of  the  several 
States.1 

Sec.  10.  That  the  annual  contingent  expenses3  of  the  board  of  trustees,  including 

secretarial  expenses,  shall  not  exceed dollars  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  in 

the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


The  following  table,  showing  amounts*  distributed  to  the  respective  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  illiterate  population  between  and  including  the  ages  of  10  and  20  and  to  the 
respective  Territories  on  the  same  basis  aud  on  the  basis  of  the  population  between 
and  including  the  ages  of  6  and  20  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  was  prepared  for 
the  Interstate  Educational  Commission  by  Henry  Randall  Waite,  statistician,  Tenth 
United  States  Census,  in  charge  of  inquiries  relating  to  education,  illiteracy,  libra- 
ries, &c. 


States  and  Territories. 


1884,1885,    I  1887,]  888, 

1886.     Each  1889.     Each 

year  $4  per  year  $3  per 

capita.  capita. 


1890,1891,      1893,1894, 

1892.     Eachl895.     Each 

year  $2  per  year  $1  per 

capita.  capita. 


Total 
amount  in 
12  years. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts . . . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


Total  each  year  New  England  and 
Middle  States  on  hasis  of  illiter- 


acy 


California . 
Colorado . . 

Illinois 

Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas  ... 
Michigan  . 
Minnesota 
Nebraska . 


$14, 352 
22, 404 
36,  352 
14, 108 
32,  228 
109, 664 
152,  708 
20, 172 
11,344 


413, 332 


34, 820 
11,  936 
142,  576 
99,  516 
35, 344 
43,  532 
46, 696 
24,  528 
12, 844 


$10. 764 
16,  803 
27,264 
10,  581 
24, 171 
82,  248 

114, 531 

15, 129 

8,508 


$7, 176 
11,  202 
18, 176 

7,054 
16, 114 
54,832 
76, 354 
10,  086 

5,672 


$3,  588 
5,601 
9,088 
3,527 
8,057 
27,416 
38, 177 
5,043 
2,836 


309,  999 


206,  666 


103, 333 


26, 115 

8,952 

106,  932 

74, 637 

26,  508 

32,649 

35,  022 

18,  396 

9,633 


17,  410 
5,968 
71,288 
49,  758 
17,  672 
21,  766 
23,  348 
12,264 
6,422 


8,705 

2,984 

35,  644 

24,  879 

8,836 

10,883 

11,  674 

6,132 

3,211 


$107,  640 
168,  030 
272, 640 
105,  810 
241,710 
822,  480 
1, 145,  310 
151,  290 
85,  080 


261, 150 

89,  520 

1,  0C9,  320 

746,  370 

265,  080 

326,  490 

350,  220 

183,  960 

96,  330 


1  While  there  is  serious  objection  to  the  creation  of  Federal  supervising  officers  with 
power  to  interfere  in  State  affairs,  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  propriety  of 
Federal  oversight  in  the  apportionment  and  expenditure  of  funds  provided  from  the 
National  Treasury.  Such  oversight,  it  is  believed,  can  be  sufficiently  exercised  by  the 
trustees- provided  for,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  State  and  territorial  school  au- 
thorities, with  the  aid  of  a  single  secretary  or  agent. 

2  The  contingent  expenses,  aside  from  amount  (if  any)  paid  for  secretarial  services, 
would  necessarily  include  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  such  conferences,  conducted  by  a  single  representative  of  the  board  with  State 
educational  authorities,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  section  9,  as  may  be  found 
desirable. 
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States  and  Territories. 


Nevada . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 


1884,  1885,     1887,  1888, 

188(5.     Each  1889.    Each 

year  $4  per  year  $3  per 

capita.  capita. 


$2, 496 

100,  316 

8,528 

35, 116 


Total  each  year  Western  States  on 
hasis  of  illiteracy 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


598, 248 


665, 
333, 
20, 
118, 
805, 
531, 
419, 
135, 
549, 
313, 


$1,  872 

75,  237 

6,396 

26,  337 


448,  686 


Total  each  year  Southern  States  on 
basis  of  illiteracy 


Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming  — 


Total  each  year  Territories  on  hasis 
of  population  6  to  20 


Total  each  year  District  Columbia 
on  basis  of  illiteracy 


Grand  total  each  year  United  States 
as  above  l 


Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico . 
Utah...   .... 

Washington  . 


620 
724 
112 
904 
1G0 
892 
693,  544 
541,  800 
660,196 
517, 952 
580, 032 
129,  998 


499, 185 
250,  008 
15,  051 
88,635 
604, 215 
398,  793 
314, 334 
101, 928 
411,870 
235,  419 
520, 158 
406,  350 
495, 147 
388, 464 
435  024 
97, 491 


1890,  1891,      1893, 1894 

1892.     Each  1895.    Each 

year  $2  per  year  $1  per 

capita.  capita 


$1, 248 
50, 158 
4,264 
17,  558 


299, 124 


7,  016,  096 


38, 284 
144,  536 
33, 408 
31,  260 
161,  300 
208,  736 
90,  668 
18,  056 


726,  248 


11,  048 


8,  764,  972 


6,636 
4,628 
1,300 
1,620 
73,296 
11,  692 
3.976 


5,  262,  07'J 


28,  713 
108,402 
25,  056 
23, 445 
120,  975 
156,  552 
68,  001 
13,542 


332,  790 
166,  672 

10, 034 

59,  090 
402,810 
265,  862 
209,  556 

67,  952 
274,  580 
156,  946 
346,  772 
270,  900 
330,  098 
258,  976 
290,  016 

64,994 


$624 

25,  079 

2,132 

8,779 


149,  502 


3,  508,  048 


544,  686 


8,2&o 


6,  573,  729 


4,977 
3,471 
975 
1,215 
54,  972 
8,769 
2,982 


19, 142 

72,  268 

16,704 

15,  630 

'  80,650 

104,  368 

45,  334 

9,  028 


363, 124 


5,524 


4,  382,  486 


3,318 
2,314 

650 

810 

36,  648 

5,846 

1,988 


166,  395 

83,  336 
5,017 

29,545 
201,  405 
132,  931 
104,  778 

33,  976 
137,  290 

78,  473 
173, 386 
135,  450 
165,  049 
129, 488 
145,  008 

32,  497 


1,  754,  024 


9,571 
36, 134 

8,352 

7,815 
40,  325 
52, 184 
22,  667 

4,514 


Total 
amount  in 
12  years. 


$18,  720 

752,  370 

63,  960 

263,  370 


4,  486,  860 


4,  991,  850 

2,  500,  080 
150,  510 
8S6,  350 

6,  042, 150 

3,  987,  930 
3, 143,  340 

1,  019,  280 
4, 118,  700 

2,  354, 190 
5,201,580 

4,  063,  500 
4,  951,  470 

3,  884,  640 

4,  350,  240 
974,  910 


52,  620,  720 


181,  562 


2,762 


2,191,243 


1,659 

1,157 

325 

405 

18,  324 

2,923 


287, 130 

1,  084,  020 

250,  560 

234,  450 

1,209,750 

1,  565,  520 

680,  010 

135,  420 

5,  446,  860 


82, 


65,  737,  2£ 


49,  770 
34,  710 
9,750 
12, 150 
549,  720 
87,  690 
29,  820 


1  Distribution  for  entire  country  as  per  terms  of  bill,  which  assumes,  as  a  basis,  the  illiterate  pop- 
ulation between  and  including  the  ages  of  10  and  20  in  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 


the  school  population  between  and  including  the  ages  of  6  and  20  in  the  Territories. 
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States  and  Territories. 


Wyoming 

District  Columbia 


Total  each  yoar  Territories  and 
District  Columbia  on  basis  of  illit- 
eracy   

States  on  basis  of  illiteracy 


Grand  total  United  States  on  basis 
of  illiteracy  2 


1884,  1885,     1887,  1888, 

1866.    Each  1889.     Each 

year  $4  per  year  $3  per 

capita.          capita. 

1890,  1891, 

1892.     Each 

year  $2  per 

capita. 

1893,  1894, 

18'JO.     Each 

year  $  I  per 

capita. 

$508 
11, 048 

$381 
8,286 

$254 
5,524 

$127 
2,762 

114, 704 

86,  028 

57,  352 

28, 6761 

8,  027,  676 

6, 020,  757 

4, 013, 838 

2,  006,  9191 

8, 142,  380 

6, 106, 785 

4,  071, 190 

2,  035,  5951 

Total 
amount  in 
12'years. 


$3,  810 
84,  860 


860,  280 


60,  207,  570 


61,067,850 


1  These  numerals  correspond  with  tbe  number  of  illiterates  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21  as  shown 
by  census  of  1880. 

2  Distribution  for  entire  country  on  basis  of  illiterate  population  10  to  20  in  the  Territories  as  well 
as  in  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  additional  sum  required  by  an 
apportionment  on  basis  of  school  population  (instead  of  illiterates)  in  Territories  is  $4,669,440,  or 
$5,446,860,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  as  compared  with  $860,280  on  the  uniform  basis  of  illit- 
eracy. 

The  following  paper,  by  Hod.  B.  G.  Northrop,  ll.  d.,  was  submit- 
ted, but  was  not  read,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour: 

THE   NEW  BILL  FOR  NATIONAL  AID  TO   PFBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

That  intelligence  is  essential  to  the  fit  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise and  that  a  great  peril  threatens  the  nation  from  the  illiterate 
masses  who  go  to  the  polls  in  droves  are  truths  now  familiar  and 
almost  axiomatic.  The  objection  to  u national  aid"  on  the  ground  of 
unconstitutionality  has  been  so  often  answered  as  to  require  no  con- 
sideration here.  The  able  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  committee 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  CWief  Justice  Waite,  and  Hon.  William  M. 
Evarts,  which  was  carefully  revised  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  that  committee  and  afterwards  by  the  entire  board 
of  trustees  at  their  meeting  four  years  ago,  and  reaffirmed  at  their  last 
meeting,  with  a  resolution  for  its  re-presentation  to  all  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  gives  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  a  judicial  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  measure.  Gratifying  as 
has  been  the  work  of  the  Peabody  trustees  through  their  agent  and 
wise  benefactions  in  revolutionizing  school  laws  and  public  sentiment, 
these  grand  results  are  but  a  mere  beginning,  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
The  desolation  and  destitution  created  by  the  war  still  abound.  The 
South  cannot  at  present  bear  the  requisite  burden  of  school  taxation. 
Though  now  poor,  she  will  soon  be  rich.  Her  yet  undeveloped  re- 
sources, agricultural,  mineral,  and  commercial,  are  immense.  Her  man- 
ufacturing schemes,  now  just  starting,  are  sure  to  expand  into  vast  and 
successful  enterprises,  favored  as  they  are  by  such  rare  natural  advan- 
tages. An  era  of  unexampled  prosperity  is  near  at  hand.  Jn  n  dozen 
years  the  South  will  be  able  and  willing  to  support  her  own  schools. 

The  new  bill  presented  by  Senator  Blair  December  5  and  that  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Interstate  Educational  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
late  Louisville  convention,  agree  in  recommending  an  immediate  ap- 
propriation from  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  plan  of  aiding 
schools  by  the  interest  of  a  fund  to  be  gradually  accumulated  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  is  now  practically  abandoned.  The  average  school 
age  is  very  short.  Many  generations  of  children  must  pass  that  brief 
period  before  the  interest  of  such  a  fund,  distributed  over  many  States, 
could  yield  auy  appreciable  aid.  The  danger  is  so  great  as  to  demand 
the  earliest  possible  application  of  the  remedy.  Let  good  schools  be 
maintained  for  a  dozen  years  by  national  aid,  and  they  will  then  be 
continued  without  such  help.  Their  results  will  convert  opponents  to 
friends.  No  instance  of  the  abandonment  of  free  schools,  after  they  have 
been  fairly  tried,  ever  occurred  in  any  free  government.  Having  once 
experienced  their  advantages,  the  people  will  always  maintain  them. 

The  bill  of  the  Interstate  Educational  Commission  was  drawn  up 
simply  to  assist  in  securing  the  necessary  legislation.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  secure  some  bill  at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  Now  that 
the  most  essential  feature  indorsed  by  the  Louisville  convention  and  in- 
corporated iu  our  bill  is  adopted  in  the  amended  report  lately  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  would 
modestly  urge  the  other  special  features  of  our  bill,  for  we  should  be 
highly  gratified  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  Senator  Blair  as  now 
amended. 

Our  bill  would  provide  a  fund  in  round  numbers  of  $66,000,000,  to  be 
distributed  in  twelve  years  on  a  graduated  scale  and  upon  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  illiterates  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  inclusive,, 
as  most  likely  to  benefit  those  who  would  be  affected  by  its  bestowal. 
It  provides,  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government,  a  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  officers  of  the  Government,  of  the  highest  fitness,  who 
shall  ex  officio  supervise  these  expenditures.  The  propriety  of  such  Fed- 
eral oversight  in  the  apportionment  and  expenditure  of  these  funds  is 
conceded  on  all  hands.  As  a  great  increase  of  local  taxation  could  not 
be  expected  at  the  outset,  Senator  Blair's  bill  wisely  provides  that  the 
several  States  and  Territories  shall  each  be  required  to  expend  annually 
from  local  taxation  at  least  one-third  the  amount  received  from  the 
Government  for  the  first  five  years,  and  after  that  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  thus  received. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  presented  by  the  Interstate  Educa- 
tional Commission  is  expressed  in  the  proviso  requiring  "  that  such  aid 
shall  be  distributed  under  State  laws  and  by  State  authorities  exclu- 
sively, but  with  proper  guarantees  for  its  faithful  application."  This 
principle  was  included  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  body  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington  one  year  ago.  When  I  drew  up  those 
resolutions  this  was  the  only  point  oh  which  earnest  dissent  was  then 
expressed.  In  the  committee  on  resolutions,  at  Louisville,  objections  to 
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this  point  were  so  strongly  urged  that  some  of  us,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony, consented  to  its  omission  in  the  committee's  report,  because  we 
could  bring  it  before  the  full  convention  in  the  form  of  an  amendment. 
When  offered  by  Superintendent  Holcombe,  of  Indiana,  that  amend- 
ment awakened  earnest  and  full  discussion,  which  resulted  in  its  final 
adoption  with  almost  entire  unanimity.  This  principle,  therefore,  may 
now  be  accepted  as  expressing  the  general  sentiment  of  the  educators  of 
the  country. 

The  harmonizing  of  differences  on  this  point  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant practical  results  accomplished  by  the  Louisville  convention. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  recent  observations  and  conferences  with 
leading  educators  in  many  States,  both  South  and  North,  and  by  the 
broader  and  more  careful  survey  of  the  whole  southern  field  by  Dr.  Curry. 
The  long  experience  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  shows  the  wis- 
dom and  safety  of  distributing  the  national  appropriation  for  education 
by  State  authorities,  who  are  commended  by  them  as  faithful  and  compe- 
tent officials.  As  Senator  Blair  long  advocated  the  opposite  plan,  I  quote 
a  passage  from  one  of  his  late  speeches,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
wisdom  and  sincerity : 

The  nation  has  the  right  to  make  the  appropriations  and  expend  them  directly 
through  the  authorities  of  the  States.  I  am  rejoiced  to  say  that  the  developments  of 
the  last  few  years  in  those  portions  of  the  country  where  national  aid  to  schools  is 
chiefly  required,  demonstrate  the  general,  though  not  universal,  determination  of  the 
people  and  of  the  local  powers  sacredly  and  honestly  to  apply  all  attainable  moneys 
to  the  removal  of  the  great  curse  of  illiteracy.  Such  is  my  own  sense  of  the  exceeding 
gravity  of  the  situation  that  I  am  in  favor  of  any  reasonable  bill  which  appropriates 
the  money  rather  than  that  no  bill  be  passed.  It  is  not  a  case  which  admits  of  delay 
nor  of  long  deliberation  as  to  the  precise  method  in  which  the  remedy  is  to  be  admin- 
istered. Money  is  the  specific  for  the  disease,  and  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  medi- 
cine into  the  patient,  the  body  politic  at  large.  It  is  not  so  much  matter  whether  the 
national  doctors  or  the  State  doctors  or  men  holding  diplomas  from  both  institutions 
give  the  dose  as  that  it  be  taken,  and  that  in  allopathic  doses.  I  should  prefer  that 
the  institution  which  furnishes  the  medicine  should  have  something  to  say  in  its  ad- 
ministration, but  this  nation  is  too  sick  of  the  deadly  diseases  which  grow  out  of  the 
all  prevailing  and  increasing  ignorance  of  the  common  people  to  justify  much  delay 
or  haggling  over  secondary  questions. 

These  sterling  sentiments  of  Senator  Blair  amply  answer  the  objec- 
tion to  the  above  proviso,  so  strongly  urged  here  last  year  and  again  at 
the  Louisville  convention,  viz,  that  it  would  alienate  the  best  friends 
of  the  bill  in  Congress,  and  especially  that  able  and  earnest  advocate 
of  national  aid,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  is  only  repeating  the  sentiments  of  representative  men  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  the  North,  to  say  that  the  plan  of  distributing  and 
supervising  the  proposed  fund  through  officers  in  each  State,  nominated 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  would  defeat  the  success- 
ful working  of  the  bill  in  the  South,  if  not  in  the  North.  It  is  replied 
that  these  proposed  Federal  officers  might  be  the  existing  State  school 
superintendents.     But  that  result  cannot  be  guaranteed  nor  made  prob- 
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able.  The  appointment  of  two  sets  of  officers  for  the  same  work  would 
invite  conflicts  and  jealousies.  Besides,  each  State  claims,  and  has  a 
right  to  claim,  the  undivided  allegiance  of  all  its  officers.  It  is  a  minor 
objection  that  the  one  plan  necessitates  little  or  no  extra  expense,  while 
the  other  involves  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery,  even  if  warranted  to 
work  without  friction.  The  confidence  expressed  by  the  one  would  in- 
vite conciliation  and  cooperation,  while  the  distrust  which  prompts  the 
other  would  excite  local  jealousies  and  prevent  harmony  and  unity  of 
action.  The  South,  now  reconstructed  and  loyal  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  its  own  true  sphere,  is  still  naturally  and  properly  sensitive  on 
the  question  of  Federal  dictation,  as  indeed  are  many  of  the  Northern 
States. 

It  is  part  of  a  wise  statesmanship  to  avoid  occasions  of  such  con- 
flict and  adopt  a  policy  best  suited  to  fraternize  the  whole  people  alike 
South  and  North.  The  motto  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  of  the 
several  cantons  as  well,  "  All  for  one  and  one  for  all,"  so  universally 
impressed  on  the  heart  of  that  patriotic  people  that,  though  divided  by 
language,  race,  and  religion — Catholic  and  Protestant — they  are  still 
thoroughly  united  in  devotion  to  their  common  country,  should  espe- 
cially characterize  all  sections  and  States  of  this  great  nation.  Nothing 
can  tend  more  to  this  grand  result  than  the  interposition  of  the  National 
Congress  to  meet  this  crucial  emergency.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  avoid- 
ing needless  conditions  that  may  prove  offensive  to  any  sections  of  our 
country.  The  elevation  and  unification  of  all  the  various  peoples  in  this 
nation  is  the  great  problem  for  the  statesmen  of  our  country  to-day. 

The  new  bill  permits  the  support  of  separate  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children,  but  requires  that  the  distribution  of  the  appropria- 
tion should  otherwise  be  made  without  distinction  of  color.  One  con- 
dition to  Federal  aid,  urged  by  a  few  delegates  at  the  Louisville  con- 
vention, demanded  mixed  schools.  It  is  only  since  the  war  that  some 
of  the  Northern  States  have  passed  a  law  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
nied admittance  to  the  public  schools  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Separate  schools  for  colored  youth  are  still  maintained  in  many  North- 
ern States.  Call  it  unjust  prejudice,  if  you  will,  but  that  sentiment 
abounds  and  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence.  The  natural  result 
of  slavery,  it  has  survived  that  institution  in  the  North  for  more  than 
a  century  and  cannot  be  obliterated  at  once  in  the  South  by  law. 
Prejudices  are  more  deeply  rooted  than  opinions.  Arguments  may 
change  the  latter,  but  the  former  are  unreasoning,  if  not  unreasonable. 
Social  aversions  based  on  race  and  previous  servitude  are  more  likely  to 
be  modified  by  time  and  conciliation  than  by  coercive  legislation.  Social 
affinities  or  antagonisms,  whether  the  result  of  moral,  intellectual,  or 
physical  laws,  cannot  be  created  or  annulled  by  civil  statutes.  National 
coercion  in  favor  of  mixed  schools  would  defeat  its  proposed  end  and 
intensify  the  race  prejudice,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  war  of  races  and  op- 
position to  all  free  schools. 
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The  most  plausible  objection  to  national  aid  is  that  it  would  pauper- 
ize the  people.  This  objection  would  be  valid  against  any  such  fixed 
and  permanent  policy,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  temporary  relief  de- 
manded by  the  present  most  pressing  exigency.  The  alternative  now 
in  the  South  is  national  help  or  no  system  of  universal  education. 

The  practical  limit  of  taxation  for  schools  has  been  already  nearly 
reached.  The  nation  must  help  lift  the  burden,  for  the  Southern  States 
cannot  now  bear  it  alone.  '  Very  naturally,  in  those  States  where  it  was 
formerly  unlawful  to  educate  the  negro,  prejudice  and  opposition  to  free 
schools  still  exist,  though  manifestly  waning.  But  the  sentiment  in 
their  favor  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  prompt  the  severe  taxation  need- 
ful to  educate  all  classes.  The  nation  alone  can  rescue  the  South  from 
the  barbarism  of  ignorance.  The  South  asks  this  aid,  greatly  needs  it, 
and  now  deserves  it,  for  the  necessity  was  created  by  the  war.  Congress 
may  help  support  schools  where  the  destitution  which  the  nation  itself 
has  caused  makes  it  impossible  for  the  people,  unaided,  to  maintain 
them.  The  funds  of  the  National  Treasury  are  all  drawn  from  the  peo- 
ple. A  large  share  of  our  internal  revenue  comes  from  the  tax  on 
whiskey  and  tobacco  produced  in  certain  Southern  States.  Instead  of 
pauperizing  them,  national  aid  would  be  simply  returning  their  share 
of  moneys  paid  the  General  Government. 

But  it  is  still  objected  that  national  aid  would  lessen  local  interest 
in  schools,  as  men  value  little  what  costs  them  nothing.  I  reply  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  nation  may  do,  each  State,  county,  and  township  must 
still  pay  its  fair  share  for  the  support  of  this  central  interest.  The 
very  fact  of  congressional  aid  would  elevate  and  dignify  the  school  in 
the  estimate  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  colored  population. 
It  would  everywhere  in  the  South  lengthen  school  terms  and  lead  to 
the  erection  of  better  school-houses.  The  new  interest  in  public  schools 
in  the  South  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  for  their  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  in  any  community  must  depend  upon  local  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation.  Opponents  of  free  schools  are  still  found  in 
the  South.  This  was  to  be  expected.  How  not  to  do  it,  is  with  them 
the  problem.  They  deny  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  universal  educa- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  England  in  1870,  when  her  new  school 
system  was  introduced.  Large  numbers  of  the  landholders  and  aris- 
tocracy frowned  upon  the  plebeian  plan  of  educating  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  saying  "Such  schools  will  make  the  common  people  discontented 
with  their  lot.  The  masses  must  be  laborers.  Providence  meant  them  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Instead  of  the  drudges  which 
they  are  designed  to  be,  you  make  them  drones,  fit  for  nothing,  a  dis- 
satisfied and  dangerous  class."  But,  despite  such  croakings,  the  Eng- 
lish government  has  carried  out  an  admirable  system  of  universal  edu- 
cation, and  the  happy  results  in  the  diminution  of  pauperism  and  crime 
already  exceed  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  So  will  it  be  in  the 
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South.  The  gratifying  fact  is  that  such  views,  though  ably  advocated 
and  disguised  in  milder  phrase,  have  met  so  feeble  a  response  in  the 
South. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  are  found  a  few  men  of  wealth  who  com- 
plain of  the  injustice  of  being  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  others.  But  these  taxes  are  founded  primarily,  not  on  the  idea  of 
benefiting  children  and  parents,  but  on  the  broader  view  that  the  State 
has  a  proprietary  interest  in  all  persons  and  property  within  its  bounds. 
The  nation  that  claims  a  right  to  its  citizens  for  its  defence  has  duties 
as  well  as  rights,  and  one  of  these  is  the  duty  of  defending  itself  by  a 
civilizing  education  against  what  would  otherwise  become  a  dangerous 
class  in  society.  The  General  Government  maintains  armies  and  navies 
for  its  protection.  But  better  than  forts  and  fleets,  better  for  its  peace 
and  protection,  is  that  universal  education  which  is  the  supreme  guar- 
antee of  our  liberties,  the  condition  of  our  prosperity,  and  the  safeguard 
of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Northrop  asked  that  Dr.  Curry  be  invited  to  address  the  meeting 
in  his  place. 

Dr.  Curry,  being  then  called  for,  reluctantly  stepped  forward  and 
said :  It  is  well,  I  think,  that  the  convention  of  superintendents  has 
emphasized  this  subject  by  giving  a  whole  night  to  its  consideration, 
for  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  is  no  subject  of  a  political 
character  requiring  legislation  which  is  more  important  than  that  which 
has  been  submitted  to  your  consideration  to-night.  It  helps  a  man 
very  much  when  he  has  a  speech  to  make  to  have  at  least  some  inti- 
mation of  the  sentiments  of  those  to  whom  he  speaks,  and  as  there  is 
a  rule,  or  used  to  be  a  rule,  to  vote  early  and  often,  I  believe  I  will 
take  the  vote  of  this  assembly.  All  those  who  are  in  favor  of  Federal 
aid  to  public  schools  will  please  manifest  it  by  saying  "  ay." 

Every  voice  in  the  hall  seemed  to  respond,  and  the  speaker  added, 
"  It  is  unanimous,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  speech  on  the  subject," 
and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  committee  on  arrangements,  announced  the 
exercises  for  the  next  day;  Dr.  Orr  requested  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  legislation  to  meet  after  adjournment;  and  the  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

THIRD  SESSION  — THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Washington,  February  14, 1884. 
The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order,  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  submitted  the  following 
paper : 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  a  necessarily  hurried  vacation  trip  through  Europe,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  something  of  the  state  of  industrial  education,  it  was 
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not  possible,  of  course,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  many  schools.  But 
actual  inspection  of  some  enables  one  to  understand  the  printed  state- 
ments and  official  accounts  which  can  be  gathered  up,  and  to  get 
u  oriented"  with  regard  to  the  terms  used  in  naming  and  describing  the 
schools.  Many  designations  are  about  as  misleading  as  the  names  of 
our  own  present  political  parties,  and  among  the  rest  the  terms  "indus- 
trial schools"  and  "  industrial  education  "  have  become  altogether  too 
general  and  indefinite  to  convey  of  themselves  any  correct  idea  of  what 
any  writer  means  by  them. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  most  of  the  physical  sciences  were 
in  their  credulous  infancy,  and  the  work  of  the  schools  had  been  alto- 
gether in  the  line  of  humanistic  studies.  Then  Oomenius,  in  his  writ- 
ings, emphasized  the  advantage  of  cultivating  Sachunterricht,  the  study 
of  things,  side  by  side  with  the  Sprachunterricht,  the  study  of  words  j 
and  thus  this  Moravian  teacher  started  the  wedge  which  was,  at  length, 
to  bifurcate  the  educational  system.  Utilitarian  ideas  gained  strength, 
and  in  time  brought  about  the  institution  of  realschools.  It  is  said  that 
the  term  realschool,  as  distinguished  from  verbal  school,  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Ohristoph  Sender,  who,  in  1706,  used  a  variety  of  objects,  63 
in  number,  in  giving  instruction  to  boys  by  object  lessons.  But  the  first 
realschool  corresponding  to  those  of  the  present  day  was  begun  by 
Julius  Hecker  in  Berlin  in  1746.  The  well  meant,  but  not  always  well 
directed,  aim  of  such  schools  was  and  still  is  to  cultivate  the  pupil  in 
those  subjects  which  should  be  of  practical  use  in  afterlife.  By  the 
extension  of  the  realistic  idea  there  have  come  into  existence  the  Eeal- 
gymnasien,  the  polytechnic  schools,  the  Gewerbe  or  trade  schools,  the 
Kunstgewerbe-Schulen  or  art  trade  schools,  the  agricultural  schools,  the 
forestry  schools,  the  commercial  schools,  the  realschools,  the  Industrie- 
Schulen,  the  Kreisrealschulen,  and  the  Fortbildungs  or  continuation 
schools  for  those  who  are  past  the  common  school  age,  and  apprentice- 
ship schools,  as  well  as  special  technical  schools  of  weaving,  watch- 
making, pottery,  horseshoeing,  &c.  Such  schools  are  supposed  to  afford 
a  suitable  education  for  those  who  are  to  attend  to  the  industries  of  the 
world,  either  as  laboring  workmen  or  directors  of  work.  On  a  closer 
examination  of  these  educational  institutions,  as  they  have  been  man- 
aged hitherto,  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  in  most  of  them 
everywhere  the  methods  are  still  the  same  as  in  the  humanistic  schools : 
the  pupils  are  made  to  study  not  nature  itself,  not  things,  not  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  trades,  but  precedents  and  authorities,  the  theories  and 
opinions  and  observations  of  others.  The  work  is  still,  after  all,  the 
study  of  words  and,  to  too  great  an  extent,  the  cultivation  of  memory 
more  than  of  perception  and  reason.  Actual  handwork,  actual  seeing 
and  handling  of  things  spoken  of,  too  often  find  no  place  in  the  curric- 
ulum. 

Healthy  growth  of  body  and  development  of  muscle  come  not  from  food 
alone.     There  must  be  light  and  air  and  active  exercise.     So,  for  a  sound 
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education,  something  more  than  the  receptive  faculties  must  be  attended 
to.  In  studying  the  sciences  and  the  arts  an  indispensable  auxiliary  is 
laboratory  work— laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  in  physics,  in  mechanics, 
in  anatomy,  in  biology— field  work  in  natural  history  and  engineering,  and 
handwork  in  technology.  Only  in  a  world  of  incorporeal  spirits  can  the 
training  and  use  of  the  bodily  senses  be  rightly  dispensed  with.  With 
an  ever-growing  conviction  that  the  road  to  true  knowledge  lies  through 
the  laboratory,  I  look  on  those  schools  as  really  industrial  in  which  the 
hands  and  the  head  work  together,  and  my  search  abroad  was  for  repre- 
sentative schools  of  that  kind. 

In  nearly  all  the  realistic  schools  of  Europe,  of  whatever  name  or 
grade,  drawing  is  taught  and  in  some  modelling  in  clay  is  added.  Art 
schools  and  Kunstgewerbe  schools  are  numerous,  and  the  art  side  of 
education  receives  its  full  share  of  attention.  But  drawing  and  model- 
ling, important  as  they  are,  constitute  but  one  phase  of  handwork  in- 
struction, and  the  schools  ought  not  to  rest  contented  with  these  alone. 

In  the  science  courses  for  teachers  at  South  Kensington  handwork 
comes  in  in  the  construction  of  simple  physical  apparatus,  the  element- 
ary parts  having  been  prepared  beforehand.  This  plan  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes  and  is  well  worthy  of  adoption  among  us,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  begin  a  little  nearer  the  raw  materials.  With  this  exception, 
handwork  in  schools  and  handwork  schools  seem  to  have  made  little 
progress  in  England.  But  there  has  been  much  agitation  of  the  subject, 
and  at  length  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  has 
been  established  and  is  getting  ready  to  do  something  in  the  matter. 
Already  the  Clothworkers'  Company  of  the  City  of  London  has  endowed 
departments  of  textile  industries  and  dyeing  in  Yorkshire  College  at 
Leeds,  and  practical  lessons  are  there  given  in  weaving  and  dyeing. 
The  Polytechnic  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  309  Begent  street, 
London,  advertised  evening  schools  for  workingmen  in  the  winter  of 
1882-'83,  in  which  one  or  two  courses  were  to  be  of  the  laboratory  kind, 
though  most  were  to  consist  of  lectures  only.  As  our  British  brethren, 
through  the  parliamentary  commission  and  otherwise,  are  studying 
earnestly  what  is  being  done  in  other  countries,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  come  by  and  by  to  see  that  education  should  not  hinge  entirely 
on  lectures  and  written  examinations.  We  ourselves  shall  learn  some 
day  that  written  examinations  are  far  from  being  a  complete  test  of 
ability  and  character:  they  test  the  ability  to  cram. 

France  has  done  better,  and  is  already  alive  to  the  importance  of 
handwork  education.  The  ficole  municipale  d'apprentis  on  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Villette  in  Paris  is  already  pretty  well  known.  The  school 
was  opened  in  1873.  Its  object  is  to  instruct  those  who  are  to  be  work- 
men so  that  they  may  be  skilled  in  all  parts  of  their  trade ;  and  the 
three-year  course  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  broad,  intellectual,  and 
practical  foundation.  The  shop  work  is  the  same  for  all  in  the  first 
year.    In  the  first  and  second  years  there  are  six  hours  of  shop  work 
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and  five  hours  of  class  work  a  day  and  in  the  third  year  eight  hours 
of  shop  work  and  three  hours  of  class  work.  The  tuition  is  free 
and  everything  needed  for  study  or  work  is  provided  by  government, 
without  expense  to  the  pupil.  This  school  has  been  very  successful, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  quarters  were  being  enlarged,  but  with- 
out interruption  to  the  exercises  of  the  school. 

There  are  said  to  be  other  schools  of  the  same  kind  in  Havre,  Chalons, 
Lyons,  and  other  places,  but  I  had  not  time  to  visit  any  outside  of  Paris. 
There  are  special  schools  of  horology  at  Besancon  and  CI  uses.  The 
French  are  now  preparing  for  a  great  extension  of  handwork  in  the 
schools  of  Paris,  both  for  boys  and  girls ;  but  it  will  take  time  to  real- 
ize their  ideas. 

The  city  and  canton  of  Geneva  maintain  a  large  ard  well  furnished 
school  of  horology  in  Geneva.  But  besides  this  I  heard  of  no  con- 
siderable handwork  school  in  Switzerland.  There  are  excellent  poly- 
technic schools  at  Zurich  and  Winterthur,  but  the  instruction  is  theoretic 
or  technological. 

At  Mulhouse,  which  now  belongs  to  Germany,  there  is  a  special  school 
of  industrial  chemistry  under  the  management  of  the  Society  industrielle 
de  Mulhouse.  This  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  that  I  saw  or 
heard  of.  The  same  society  has  a  school  of  engraving  and  a  weaving 
school.    The  tuition  in  the  chemical  school  is  $120  a  year. 

In  the  Bavarian  Industrial  Exposition,  held  at  Nuremberg  in  1882,  a 
liberal  space  was  allotted  to  the  work  of  schools,  and  thus  was  afforded 
a  rare  chance  to  see  in  moderate  compass  a  good  illustration  of  German 
handwork  schools.  The  official  catalogue  of  the  exposition  also  gave  a 
concise  account  of  the  present  organization  and  character  of  the  various 
grades  of  schools  in  which  the  "  real "  element  is  meant  to  prevail. 

The  Technische  Hochschule  at  Munich  is  now  the  highest  Bavarian 
realistic  school.  It  is  intended  to  train  the  pupils  for  the  charge  of  in- 
dustrial operations,  for  technical  government  business,  or  for  teaching 
in  technic  schools  of  the  middle  grade.  It  was  developed  out  of  the  old 
polytechnic  schools  of  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg.  This  cen- 
tral school  was  constituted  with  a  university  organization  in  1868,  and 
the  older  polytechnic  institutions  became  subordinate  Industrie-Schulen. 
The  central  high  school  had  380  students  in  1868-'69.  In  the  winter 
semester  of  1874-'75  there  were  1,395.  In  1881-'82  the  attendance  was 
910.  This  institution  exhibited  matters  relating  to  drawing  and  graphic 
representations  of  the  results  of  tests  of  the  tensile  strength  of  metals, 
&c,  made  with  their  Werder  machine,  but  no  proper  handwork.  This 
is  left  to  the  lower  schools. 

The  four  Industrie-Schulen  of  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and 
Kaiserslau  tern  showed  systematically  arranged  shop  work  in  iron  and 
brass,  but  none  in  wood.  On  visiting  the  Nuremberg  Industrie-Schule 
I  found  a  class  at  work  in  the  shop,  which  had  appliances  for  filing, 
planing,  drilling,  and  turning  metals  and  for  cutting  screws  and  gears, 
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but  there  was  no  provision  for  forging  or  foundery  work  or  joinery. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Lehrwerkstatt  in  Germany.  It  became  a 
city  institution  in  1823.  The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years.  The  pu- 
pils in  all  the  Industrie- Schulen  of  Bavaria  amounted  to  309  in  1881-'82. 
In  the  Nuremberg  school,  of  the  94  regular  students  40  were  in  the  me- 
chanic-technical division,  18  in  the  chemic-technical,  and  36  in  the 
building- technical.  When  we  compare  the  309,  of  whom  only  those  in 
the  mechanic- technical  division  take  shop  work,  with  the  910  in  the 
central  high  school,  which  is  technological,  we  see  that  education  which 
includes  actual  handwork  attracts  by  no  means  the  majority  of  German 
youth. 

But  there  is  some  shop  instruction  in  the  lower  schools.  There  are 
Baugewerkschulen — schools  for  builders  —  and  Kreisbaugewerkschulen 
at  Wiirzburg,  Regensburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Kaiserslautern,  and  that  of 
Wiirzburg  exhibited  specimens  of  work  in  iron  and  that  of  Nuremberg 
work  in  iron,  wood,  and  stone.  There  is  also  a  Lehrwerkstatt  connected 
with  the  Palatinate  Gewerbemuseum,  which  showed  handwork  in  iron, 
wood,  and  plaster.  The  Nuremberg  Gewerbemuseum  has  also  a  shop  for 
foundry  work  and  one  for  galvanoplastics. 

The  Kunstgewerbeschulen  (art  trade  work  schools)  are  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  drawing  and  modelling  and  designing.  That  of  Munich  has  a 
ladies'  division,  which  exhibited  wood  carving,  block  cutting,  lithog- 
raphy, decorated  pottery,  and  embroidery.  The  male  division  showed 
wood  carvings  and  paintings  on  glass. 

The  Eealgymnasien,  of  which  there  are  two  in  Bavaria,  are  merely 
technological.  But  of  the  forty-six  Real-  or  Gewerbeschulen  one  or  two 
have  workshops.  There  is  also  handwork  in  a  few  of  the  300  Fortbild- 
ungsschulen. 

The  Gewerbliche  Fachschulen  are  for  special  trade  work.  Of  such, 
the  weaving  schools  at  Lambrecht  and  Miinchberg,  the  pottery  school 
in  Landshut,  the  carving  schools  in  Partenkirchen,  Berchtesgaden, 
Roding,  and  Bischofsheim,  the  basket  making  school  at  Schaidt,  the 
violin  making  school  at  Mitten wald,  and  the  horseshoeing  school  at 
Wiirzburg  were  all  represented  in  the  Nuremberg  Exposition. 

There  were  also  exhibited  from  the  Frauenarbeitschulen  at  Speyer, 
Munich,  and  Nuremberg  work  in  plain  sewing,  machine  sewing,  cutting 
out,  embroidery,  and  knitting. 

Of  the  numerous  weaving  schools  in  Europe,  I  visited  those  at  Chem- 
nitz and  Orefeld.  This  latter  was  just  moving  into  a  commodious  new 
building  and  was  about  to  enlarge  its  scope  so  as  to  take  in  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  textile  fabrics.  It  has  a  very  rich  collection  of  the 
woven  goods  of  all  ages,  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  eighteenth.  The 
course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years  and  the  pupils  must  have  previ- 
ously finished  the  studies  of  the  elementary  schools  and  come  to  the  age 
of  fourteen. 

Belgium  is  said  to  have  59  schools  of  textile  industry,  in  which  there 
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were  1,412  pupils  in  1877 ;  but,  for  want  of  time,  I  was  obliged  to  pass 
by  Belgium  and  Austria. 

Holland  has  excellent  handwork  schools,  or  Ambachtsschoole,  in  ten 
of  its  principal  cities.  That  of  Amsterdam  was  begun  in  1861.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  there  were  100  pupils'  in  the  school.  The  forenoon, 
from  9  to  1,  is  occupied  with  class  room  studies,  and  from  3  to  7  the 
students  work  at  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  painting,  stone  cutting, 
smith's  work,  or  metal  turniug. 

The  Rotterdam  school  was  started  in  1869.  I  found  there  148  pupils, 
mostly  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  hours  from  7  to 
11.30  are  devoted  to  school  room  exercises  and  the  shop  work  lasts 
from  2  to  7.30  in  summer  and  from  2  to  5.30  in  winter.  The  work  done 
is  mostly  for  actual  use,  and  articles  are  made  for  schools,  asylums,  and 
the  like. 

The  Ambachtsschoole  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  made  exhibits 
of  drawings  and  shop  work  in  our  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

In  Denmark,  slojd  schools,  or  simple  handwork  schools,  were  started 
in  1866  by  Clauson  von  Kaas,  and  a  few  years  ago  there  were  many  of 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But  latterly  handwork  schools 
have  declined  in  Denmark,  and  I  found  that  there  were  only  two  in 
Copenhagen,  one  of  which  I  went  to  during  the  noon  hour.  There  was 
one  room  of  moderate  size  for  wood  work  and  basket  making  and 
another  for  work  in  pasteboard. 

For  three  or  four  years  past  Clauson  von  Kaas  has  been  laboring  in 
Germany  to  promote  handwork  education,  and  schools  according  to 
his  plan  have  been  tried  at  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  other  places.  J  lighted 
on  a  similar  school  in  Strassburg,  conducted  by  Peter  Fischer,  who 
teaches  drawing  in  the  public  schools  in  the  daytime  and  gives  this 
slojd  instruction  to  boys  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  in  the  evening. 
Herr  Fischer  is  enthusiastic  in  his  work  and  the  boys  appeared  to  be 
earnestly  and  happily  employed. 

In  the  last  ten  years  slojd  schools  have  started  into  vigorous  life 
in  Sweden  and  have  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  A  writer  in  the 
Yeckoblad  for  Volkundervisnigen  of  December  12,  1883,  says  that 
there  are  now  very  nearly  600.  Some  are  for  children  of  the  school 
age  and  some  for  adults.  Many  are  united  with  the  public  schools,  so 
that  handwork  and  head  work  are  carried  on  under  the  same  manage 
ment.  And  it  is  generally  found  that  when  four  or  six  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  handwork  the  other  studies  suffer  no  detriment,  but  are 
pursued  with  all  the  greater  zeal. 

In  some  of  the  schools,  as  in  those  of  Goteborg,  there  are  many 
branches  of  work,  as  bookbinding,  carpentry,  wood  turning,  forging, 
tin  plate  working,  basket  making,  and  leather  work,  and  some  choice 
of  work  is  allowed  to  the  pupils.  But  the  N  aas  system  of  working  in 
wood  only,  and  with  a  moderate  range  of  choice  as  to  the  articles  to  be 
made,  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor.     The  fundamental  idea  of  theNaas 
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school  is  not  work  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  work  or  for  pecuniary 
profit,  but  handwork  for  its  educational  advantages.  In  Finland,  hand- 
work has  been  constituted  by  law  a  part  of  the  school  system,  but  in 
Sweden  it  is  mostly  optional  as  yet. 

Till  the  last  year  or  two  the  other  countries  of  Europe  seem  to  have 
knowu  ver3r  little  of  the  great  educational  movement  going  on  in  Sweden. 
Arriving  in  Stockholm  with  no  previous  information  respecting  the 
matter,  I  was  delightfully  surprised  to  find  how  much  the  Swedes  had 
done  towards  the  true  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. They  have  shown  how  schools  may  be  made  really  "  real jw 
for  it  is  plain  that  children  who  are  instructed  under  such  a  system  in 
the  lower  schools  will  come  to  the  higher  with  a  far  better  fitting  and 
with  a  much  greater  power  of  appreciating  and  assimilating  scientific 
studies.  But  to  make  the  method  fully  effective  there  must  be  a  race 
of  teachers  who  have  themselves  been  trained  in  handwork.  Teachers 
brought  up  in  the  older  system  have  one-sided  sympathies :  they  are 
not  fit  to  bring  about  a  proper  coordination  of  headwork  and  hand- 
work in  the  schools.  It  is  very  hard  for  men  whose  minds  have  run 
for  years  in  a  narrow  track  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  broader  gauge. 
And  yet  such  an  adaptation  is  possible.  The  Slqjd  Teachers'  Seminary, 
at  Naas,  in  Sweden,  cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  teachers  in 
the  new  system,  and,  to  provide  for  the  rapidly  spreading  introduction 
of  the  slqjd  element  into  the  common  schools,  teachers'  institutes  are 
held  for  six  weeks  in  the  summer,  to  give  the  ordinary  school  teachers 
a  chance  to  learn  wood  working  so  far  that  they  can  give  instruction  in 
handwork  in  addition  to  their  other  teaching. 

Thus  we  see  that,  to  provide  for  the  realistic  education,  the  European 
countries  have: 

(1)  Technological  schools,  sometimes,  but  with  little  propriety,  des- 
ignated polytechnic  schools,  or  Gewerbeschulen  —  that  is,  trade  schools, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  itself  theoretical  though  relating  to  practical 
subjects. 

(2)  Special  technical  schools  devoted  to  real  trade  instruction,  such  as 
the  watchmaking  school  at  Geneva,  the  weaving  school  at  Orefeld,  and 
the  pottery  school  at  Landshut. 

(3)  General  artisan  schools,  in  which  general  study  and  handwork 
are  pursued  together,  with  broad  reference  to  industrial  pursuits.  Such 
are  the  Industrie-  Schulen  at  Nuremberg,  the  apprentice  school's  of  France, 
the  Ambachtsschoole  of  Holland,  the  mechanic  arts  school  at  Kom- 
motau  in  Bohemia,  the  Imperial  Technic  School  at  Moscow,  and  the 
schools  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

(4)  Independent  slqjd  schools,  or  Handarbeitsschulen,  in  which  hand- 
work, alone  is  taught  with  reference  to  training  the  hands  for  any  work 
and  to  forming  habits  of  industry. 

(5)  The  Finnish  and  Swedish  union  of  the  slqjd  school  with  the  com- 
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mon  school,  the  true  object  being  to  develop  all  the  powers,  bodily  as 
well  as  mental,  during  the  formative  period  of  life. 

(6)  Industrial  museums,  as  those  of  Edinburgh,  South  Kensington, 
Turin,  Nuremberg,  and  Dresden,  as  well  as  the  Conservatoire  des  arts 
et  metiers  in  Paris.  These,  and  some  others  which  I  did  not  see,  are 
maintained  not  for  mere  show  but  for  educational  effect.  The  one  at 
Edinburgh  and  the  one  arranged  by  Cav.  G.  Jervis,  in  Turin,  are 
specially  noteworthy. 

The  technological  schools,  as  they  are  now  conducted,  are  defective  in 
that,  though  they  teach  realistic  subjects,  they  still  follow  too  closely  the 
methods  of  the  old  humanistic  Gymnasien  and  universities ;  there  is  foo 
much  dependence  on  memory ;  there  is  too  much  instruction  in  the 
opinions  and  knowledge  of  other  men,  without  the  actual  handling  and 
trying  of  the  things  themselves.  There  are  magnificent  laboratories  of 
chemistry  and  physics  and  biology,  but  they  are  rather  for  specialists 
than  for  the  mass  of  students.  Before  these  schools  can  fully  accom- 
plish their  object  of  preparing  thinking,  observing,  investigating  men 
for  places  in  actual  life,  they  must  have  a  greater  amount  and  a  greater 
variety  of  laboratory  work  for  all  or  they  must  receive  only  those  who 
have  already  had  a  thorough  training  in  handwork  in  the  lower  schools. 
They  may  perhaps  continue  to  build  as  at  present,  after  they  are  fur- 
nished with  a  suitable  foundation  to  build  on. 

The  special  technical  schools  are  very  important  and  useful,  but  they 
concern  most  those  who  are  connected  with  the  conducting  and  promo- 
tion of  the  respective  industries.  It  seems  proper  that  such  schools 
should  be  established  and  maintained  by  guilds  or  associations  of 
craftsmen,  and  not  by  the  state  or  municipality. 

But  the  schools  which  have  studies  and  handwork  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character  and  are  therefore  suitable  for  giving  a  good  groundwork 
for  any  trade,  the  Ambachts,  artisan,  mechanic  arts,  and  apprentice 
schools,  may  well  be  multiplied  largely  and  receive  government  aid  and 
direction,  since  they  are  for  the  common  good  and  not  for  a  single  nar- 
row portion  of  the  industrial  class.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
original  idea  of  the  institutions  so  named  was  hardly  broad  enough, 
and  perhaps  they  still  lean  a  little  too  much  towards  the  trade  side  of 
education. 

The  simple  slojd  schools  of  the  northern  countries  have  also  had 
too  much  regard  to  the  pecuniary  profit  of  work.  To  secure  favor  for 
a  new  thing  it  may  be  allowable  to  appeal  to  the  self  interest  of  those 
who  cannot  comprehend  higher  motives,  but  the  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment should  not  rest  till  more  liberal  views  prevail. 

The  combination  of  the  slojd  school  with  the  common  school,  such  as 
has  been  brought  about  in  Finland  and  Sweden,  is  founded  on  the  idea 
of  the  value  of  handwork  as  an  auxiliary  to  mental  development  as  a 
means  of  cultivating  the  whole  man.  And  the  liberal  minded  promoters 
of  the  movement  seem  to  have  become  the  more  confirmed  in  this  view 
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as  accumulating  experience  shows  the  justness  of  it.  Many  industrial 
or  realistic  schools  have  not  been  in  all  respects  successful,  because  they 
have  not  really  aimed  high  enough.  They  have  been  calculated  to  make 
specialists  rather  than  fully  rounded  men.  In  the  actual  business  of 
life  men  become  special  soon  enough.  They  need  no  encouragement  to 
narrowness  in  tiieir  school  life.  The  student  becomes  valuable  to  him- 
self and  the  rest  of  the  world  just  so  far  as  he  can  turn  his  acquirements 
to  account.  The  real  object  of  the  school  is  not  to  impart  knowledge,  but 
to  cultivate  the  ability  to  acquire  and  use  knowledge.  Static  knowledge 
is  not  power.  Men  talk  of  culture,  but  is  that  culture  which  simply  pre- 
pares the  ground  and  sows  abundant  seed?  What  is  the  seed  good  for 
unless  it  be  made  to  yield,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  a  hundred 
fold  ?  That  is  no  real  culture  which  does  not  bring  forth  abundant  fruit 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  or  at  least  abundant  flowers  to  rejoice  the 
eye. 

We  are  all  interested  in  education  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  our  race.  And  to  further  both  we  need  to  encourage 
not  mere  industrial  schools  or  technical  schools,  but  schools,  whether 
humanistic  or  realistic,  in  which  the  manual  element  has  a  much  larger 
share  than  at  present.  And  by  u  manual"  I  mean  something  more  than 
the  use  of  &e  hand.    I  would  include  the  eye  and  all  the  bodily  senses. 

The  laboratory  in  all  branches  is  a  great  auxiliary.  Manipulation 
assimilates  knowledge.  We  have  now  in  our  higher  institutions  labora- 
tories of  chemistry  and  physics  and  biology,  and  it  is  not  thought  too 
expensive  to  provide  room  and  apparatus  and  material  in  these  branches. 
Let  us  also  in  the  common  schools,  or  the  ordinary  high  schools,  not 
deem  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  call  for  the  laboratory  of  general  hand- 
work, which  will  not  only  give  a  preparation  for  the  more  delicate 
manipulation  in  the  higher  branches,  but  will  give  the  power  to  do  and 
to  direct  the  work  of  everyday  life,  instead  of  looking  on  helplessly  to 
see  others  act. 

The  agitation  respecting  industrial  education  has  already  gone  so  far 
in  this  country  that  not  a  few  are  ready  to  start  in  the  matter,  if  they 
only  knew  how.  The  first  step  should  be  in  the  direction  of  having  a 
properly  trained  body  of  teachers.  And  as  this  is  for  the  general  good, 
this  business  should  be  undertaken  by  the  States  or  the  nation.  The 
time  may  come  when  Congress,  instead  of  simply  making  a  donation  of 
millions  to  the  States  to  promote  education  in  an  indefinite,  pointless 
way,  will  see  fit  to  provide  for  the  proper  use  of  the  moneys  already 
available,  by  establishing  a  central  industrial  university  in  the  national 
capital )  for  the  subject  is  one  of  national  importance,  and  it  were  far 
better  that  the  higher  authority  should  take  the  matter  up  and  investi- 
gate it  to  the  fullest  extent  than  that  numberless  individual  communi- 
ties should  lose  time  and  money  in  separate  tentative  experiments. 
Money  alone  will  not  build  successful  schools.  Teachers  and  well 
digested  plans  are  the  first  requisites.     There  are  no  teachers  now ;  they 
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must  be  made.  Education  in  which  headwork  and  handwork  go  to- 
gether is  the  only  rational  education,  the  only  one  which  can  develop 
whole  men.  Such  education  is  the  real  demand  of  the  age.  Let  our 
Government  devote  fifteen  million  dollars,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions, to  education,  but  let  them  see  to  it  that  the  education  is  of  the 
right  sort.  Let  them  first  appropriate  two  millions  for  a  university  to 
train  the  men  who  shall  use  the  money  rightly. 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Marble,  ph.  d.,  was  announced  as  the  next  speaker. 
He  said : 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  this  paper  it  is  not  possible  to  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively  and  to  introduce  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a 
complete  expression  of  one's  meaning.  I  have  noticed,  also,  that  we 
often  misunderstand  one  another  in  these  discussions  both  from  the 
partial  expression  of  our  thoughts  and  because  what  is  said  with  ref- 
erence to  one  locality  does  not  apply  to  other  schools  where  the  cir- 
cumstances differ. 

In  filliug  in  the  outlines  of  this  paper,  then,  I  beg  you  to  credit  me 
with  common  sense ;  and,  in  judging  of  what  I  may  say  as  to  its  adap- 
tability to  your  own  locality  individually,  bear  in  mind  that  I  write  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  make  the  proper  correction  in  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, as  astronomers  do  in  determining  the  hour  of  an  eclipse. 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  has  received  much  attention  the 
past  few  years;  and  it  is  now  unsettled.  In  Boston  and  other  cities  ex- 
periments have  been  tried  with  great  satisfaction  to  their  friends  in  the 
direction  of  furnishing  training  for  pupils  of  the  public  schools  in 
manual  labor.  In  the  city  of  Washington  an  enthusiastic  gentleman, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  has  for  some  years  kept  a  school  where  instruction 
in  one  or  more  trades  has  been  given  with,  as  he  says,  excellent  results. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  he  has  done  much  good  in  that 
school.  This  being  granted,  it  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  it 
does  not  follow  that  such  a  school  ought  to  be  opened  in  every  city.  If 
there  is  a  good  thing  for  one  place,  there  may  be  a  better  for  another. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  a  carpenter  shop  has  been  opened  in  the  base- 
ment room  of  the  Dwight  school.  Benches,  tools,  lumber,  and  a  teacher 
have  been  provided,  and  a  few  boys,  volunteers  from  the  grammar 
schools,  go  there  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week  and  are  taught  the 
first  steps  of  the  carpenter's  trade.  Only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
in  the  school  receive  this  instruction.  The  course  of  study  is  printed. 
It  consists  first  of  driving  a  nail  (striking  a  square  blow  with  the  ham- 
mer) j  then,  of  cutting  a  board  with  a  saw  ;  then,  planing  a  board  (mak- 
ing, a  square  edge) ;  then,  of  making  joints,  &c. 

It  is  said  that  boys  who  work  in  this  shop  a  few  hours  each  week  do 
not  fall  behind  the  others  in  scholarship,  and  all  they  learn  of  the  trade 
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is  clear  gain.  So  satisfactory  has  been  the  experiment  thus  far  that 
it  is  to  be  extended,  and  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  has  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  in  that  city  other  schools  of  a  similar  character. 
The  same  interest  has  also  been  manifested  in  other  cities — in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  recently ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education  looks  with  favor  upon  these  attempts  to  solve  a  problem  of 
growing  difficulty. 

This  popular  interest  in  industrial  training  and  the  widespread  de- 
mand for  an  education  in  the* schools  which  shall  prepare  boys  and 
girls  to  make  their  way  in  life,  are  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  The 
cause  is  not  difficult  to  see. 

Formerly  each  man  worked  more  by  himself  and  more  independently, 
as  a  rule,  than  he  now  does.  The  shoemaker  cut,  crimped,  lasted, 
pegged,  and  finished  the  shoe  throughout.  Now  he  does  only  a  single 
part.  One  man  cuts,  another  trims,  another  pegs,  another  finishes. 
Then  he  could  teach  his  boy  in  his  own  shop.  Now,  machinery  largely 
does  the  work  of  men,  every  place  is  crowded,  and  all  there  is  for  a 
boy  to  do  is  either  to  go  to  school  or  be  idle.  Once  the  carpenter  and 
the  mason  built  the  house  entire.  Now  the  house  is  made  in  a  dozen 
places,  and  the  capenter  and  the  mason  go  to  the  spot  and  knock  the 
pieces  together  in  a  few  days.  The  doors  and  sash,  the  stairs,  the  finish 
for  cornice  and  window  cap,  the  mantlepiece,  the  hearthstone,  and 
the  chimney  cap  are  all  made  outside.  Samuel  J.  Tilden's  dining  room 
finish  for  the  new  house  in  New  York  was  made  in  a  shop  in  Worcester. 

What  is  true  of  shoemaking  and  carpentry  is  equally  true  of  other 
trades.  Machinery  and  the  division  and  subdivision  of  labor  have  so 
revolutionized  business  that  there  is,  in.  citiesj  very  little  for  boys  and 
girls  to  do  and  very  little  opportunity  for  their  parents  to  teach  them 
the  trades  by  which  they  themselves  earn  their  living  or  any  other 
business. 

Now,  the  public  schools  were  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
boys  and  girls  trades  j  nor  do  they  assume  nor  have  they  ever  assumed 
that  they  can  warrant  all  pupils  to  become  thrifty  and  prosperous  men 
of  business.  All  that  these  schools  claim  is  that  a  pupil  whose  wits 
and  intelligence  have  been  sharpened  by  study  is  thereby  better  fitted 
to  learn  some  business  by  which  he  may  get  a  living  ;  not  that  the 
school  fits  him  to  get  a  living  by  teaching  him  the  details  of  any  kind 
of  business.  A  church  or  a  temperance  society  in  like  manner  would 
not  take  the  contract  of  securing  to  each  of  its  members  the  ability 
to  earn  his  living  at  once,  but  to  be  good  and  temperate  helps  in  that 
direction. 

If  there  is  anything  which  schools  can  do,  however,  which  will  the 
better  prepare  pupils  for  the  duties  of  life,  this  is  a  good  thing  for  them 
to  undertake,  so  far  as  they  can  without  neglecting  something  more  im- 
portant. 

Now,  it  is,  I  think,  a  question  whether  the  best  thing  for  pupils  is  a 
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carpenters  shop  or  some  other  kind  of  shop  in  the  basement  of  the 
school-house.  Only  part  of  the  pupils  can  profit  by  it.  It  is  expensive. 
It  covers  only  a  small  part  of  the  field  ;  for  not  all  would  wish  to  learn 
any  one  trade  and  too  many  trades  in  the  basement  would  be  confus- 
ing. The  experiments  now  being  tried  in  some  cities  will  furnish  data 
from  which  all  may  act  more  intelligently  in  future.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  repeating  the  experiments  indefinitely ;  there  will  be  no  patent 
on  the  best  plan  when  it  shall  have  been  discovered,  and  the  real  in- 
ventor will  not,  probably,  get  the  credit  of  his  discovery,  as  often  hap- 
pens. 

Manual  labor  schools  were  organized  in  various  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land about  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  demonstrated,  to  their  own  entire 
satisfaction,  by  a  large  number  of  sanguine  people  that  students  might, 
while  at  school,  work  enough  to  pay  their  expenses.  The  arguments  to 
support  the  theory  were  as  strong,  I  do  not  doubt,  as  those  in  favor  of 
the  industrial  annexes  to  the  public  schools  are  to-day.  But  those 
manual  labor  schools  are  things  of  the  past,  monuments  of  folly.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  see  the  decaying  remains  of  two  such  schools,  one 
at  Kent's  Hill,  in  Maine,  where  I  was  once  a  student,  and  the  other  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where  I  was  a  teacher.  I  confidently  predict  that 
the  child  is  born  who  will  look  with  mournful  and  incredulous  eyes 
upon  the  crumbling  remains  of  the  industrial  annexes  which  some  of 
our  friends  are  so  anxious  to  join  to  our  public  schools.  I  hope  they 
will  not  involve  those  schools  in  the  ruins.  There  is  no  easier  way  to 
popularity  than  to  attach  one's  self  to  the  industrial  school  "  annex ; " 
it  is  as  easy  as  sliding  down  hill  and  about  as  uncertain  as  to  the  re- 
sult.    I  am  reminded  of  a  hymn  which  you  may  have  heard : 

Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  death, 
And  thousands  walk  together  there. 

I  am  not  anxious,  then,  for  any  shops  in  the  basement  of  our  school- 
houses. 

Another  plan  for  securing  some  industrial  training  to  accomplish 
what  was  formerly  done  by  the  apprentice  system  is  to  establish  sepa- 
rate schools  for  the  purpose.  Coordinate  with  the  colleges  we  have  the 
technical  schools.  It  has  been  already  demonstrated  that  such  schools 
are  more  prosperous  as  distinct  institutions  than  as  adjuncts  to  the  col- 
leges. I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
at  Harvard,  the  Chandler  Scientific  School  at  Dartmouth,  and  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  connection  with  Yale  Colege  are  eclipsed, 
as  technical  schools,  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  the  Free  Institute  at  Worcester,  the  Troy 
Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Eose  Polytechnic  School  at  Terre  Haute. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  these  institutions  have  done  in  the  grade  of 
college  studies — the  higher  education — might  well  be  attempted  in  other 
institutions  of  lower  grade  to  correspond  to  the  high  and  the  grammar 
schools,  the  secondary  and  the  elementary.     As  the  technical  schools 
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flourish  better  when  distinct  from  the  colleges,  so  these  will  thrive  bet- 
ter disconnected  from  the  public  schools,  and,  as  such  schools  are  of  an 
experimental  nature,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  be  established  and 
maintained  during-  the  experimental  stages  by  wealthy  and  benevolent 
individuals  than  by  the  public.  Experiments  should  not  be  tried  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  public.  The  state  cannot  manage  a  railroad  success- 
fully, and  it  should  not  now  open  public  shops. 

One  of  the  studies  lately  introduced  into  the  public  schools  tends  di- 
rectly to  industrial  training;  it  is  manual  training  also;  and  it  is  gen- 
eral and  not  specific  in  its  character,  as  all  school  studies  ought  to  be. 
This  study  is  drawing. 

At  an  exhibition  of  work  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  a  few  years  since,  there  were  some  architectural  drawings 
which  fell  under  the  eye  of  a  large  contractor  and  builder.  He  re- 
marked that  the  boy  who  had  made  the  drawings  had  more  than  half 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  The  boy  could  not  have  learned  so  much 
of  that  trade  in  an  annex  carpenter  shop.  Drawing,  then,  was  a  study 
of  general  utility  to  this  boy  and  to  all  the  others  in  his  class,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  had  benefited  him  in  a  specific  trade  more  than  work 
in  a  shop  could  have  done. 

At  the  same  exhibition,  a  design  by  one  of  the  pupils  was  seen  by  the 
agent  of  a  large  factory  for  making  prints ;  he  said  that  the  designer 
in  his  mill  was  a  foreigner  whose  services  were  worth  $10,000  a  year  and 
the  talent  displayed  by  the  pupil  gave  promise  of  the  ability  to  do  such 
work.  This  specific  talent  in  the  pupil  had  been  developed  by  the  gen- 
eral training.  At  the  same  time  other  pupils  who  had  no  remarkable 
talent  were  benefited  in  a  less  degree.  Such  a  result  cannot  come  from 
a  specific  training,  such  as  learning  to  strike  a  square  blow  with  a  ham- 
mer, for  example. 

I  have  a  practical  recommendation  to  make  on  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial education,  to  which  the  above  is  introductory.  It  appears  to  me 
that  all  the  good  which  tbe  shop  "  annexes"  aim  at,  and  vastly  more, 
can  be  secured  in  another  way  without  additional  cost  and  with  a  direct, 
positive,  and  very  large  benefit  to  the  regular  school  work:  the  aim, 
that  is,  of  interesting  and  informing  pupils  in  industrial  pursuits,  so  that 
they  may  the  better  earn  their  own  living. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  study  in  any  school  is  the 
English  language,  and  the  best  way  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  the 
language  is  to  use  it  intelligently.  The  first  step  iu  such  a  use  of  the 
language  is  to  have  something  to  say.  Expression  is  easy  when  there 
are  well  defined  ideas  to  express.  You  have  only  to  tap  a  reservoir  that 
is  full  and  the  water  flows.  It  is  hard  pumping  to  any  purpose  from  an 
empty  well.  Some  of  the  most  futile  efforts  at  writing  are  made  by 
pupils  when  they  try  to  say  some  great  thing  and  have  nothing  to  say. 
I  would  like  to  give  some  chance  for  pupils  to  learn,  not  a  little  of  car- 
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pentry  or  shoe-making,  but  the  outline — the  outside  appearance — of 
many  trades,  and  then  to  write  about  what  they  have  seen  and  learned. 
By  such  familiarity  with  the  business  carried  on  in  the  town,  they  not 
only  learn  this  all  important  use  of  language,  but,  better  still,  they  learn 
to  investigate;  and,  better  than  all,  they  may  become  familiar  with  many 
kinds  of  industries,  and  from  some  knowledge  of  them  all  they  may 
be  in  some  measure  prepared  to  select  later  that  occupation  in  life  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted. 

The  tendency  of  schools,  of  books,  of  study,  is  largely  in  the  direction 
of  literary  pursuits.  A  boy  goes  to  school,  to  the  high  school  and  to  col- 
lege, it  may  be,  and  he  thinks  of  nothing  as  the  practical  outcome  of  it 
all  except  the  law,  the  ministry,  medicine,  school  teaching,  or  journalism. 
The  technical  and  the  scientific  schools  have  in  recent  years  opened  the 
field  for  new  ambitions.  I  would  extend  the  effects  of  such  schools  into 
the  high  and  the  grammar  schools  and  give,  if  not  a  scientific,  at  least 
a  practical  tendency  to  the  instruction  in  these  lower  schools.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  grammar  school  studies  I  would  acquaint  pupils  with 
the  business  life  which  men  and  women  —  their  fathers  and  mothers — 
are  engaged  in,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  I  would  not  have  a  boy 
pretend  to  work  in  a  sham  shop.  I  would  conduct  him  through  a  real 
shop,  and  teach  him  to  investigate  it  by  seeing  the  business  go  on,  and 
then  by  studying  about  it,  just  as  all  investigation  is  made. 

Let  the  pupils  of  the  highest  grammar  grade,  for  example,  be  divided 
into  squads  of  six  or  eight.  Let  the  teacher,  or  else  some  trusty  pupil, 
lead  the  squad.  With  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  or  the  over- 
seer of  the  factory  or  shop,  previously  obtained,  let  the  squad  visit  the 
place  of  business  and  carefully  observe  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  So  far  as 
it  is  possible  without  interference  with  the  work,  let  each  pupil  exercise 
the  Yankee  privilege  of  asking  questions.  From  cyclopaedias  and  all 
other  available  sources  let  each  of  these  pupils  learn  all  he  can  about 
the  business  he  has  inspected  ;  and  then,  after  a  few  days  of  reflection, 
in  order  that  he  may  digest  and  assimilate  his  knowledge,  let  him  write 
in  simple  language  what  he  has  learned.  This  is  the  exercise  in  lan- 
guage which  I  have  so  highly  commended  above. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  plan,  followed  through  a  series  of  years, 
familiarizes  all  the  pupils  with  a  great  variety  of  industries.  Each 
hears  what  the  others  have  learned ;  each  may  pursue  the  study  of  some 
one  business  or  he  may  learn  about  several ;  and,  since  there  are  half  a 
dozen  of  his  mates  who  saw  just  what  he  saw,  he  may  contrast  their 
knowledge,  as  expressed,  with  his  own.  From  what  he  hears  from  the 
boys  of  another  squad,  who  have  seen  and  described  another  industry, 
he  may  become  interested  in  fcbat. 

Without  further  description  in  detail,  you  will,  I  trust,  catch  my  idea 
(the  application  is  various),  the  idea,  that  is,  of  studying  many  industries 
instead  of  practising  one  industry  in  a  very  limited  way,  by  a  very  few, 
and  at  great  cost. 
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By  this  plan  the  habit  of  investigating  what  is  near  is  formed,  the 
very  best  exercise  in  language  is  secured  (and  no  two  things  are  more 
important  than  these),  and  incidentally  all  pupils  will  become  familiar 
with  many  industries.  Their  attention  will  be  directed  away  from 
merely  literary  work,  and  in  this  way  far  more  will  be  accomplished  in 
reality  for  the  cause  of  industrial  education  than  could  be  secured  by 
millions  of  money  in  little  shop  annexes  to  school-house  basements, 
strung  along  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Florida  to  Alaska ;  for 
by  this  means  we  educate  the  brain  instead  of  the  hand,  millions  of 
minds  instead  of  a  few  hundred  muscles. 

I  have  the  product  of  an  attempt  of  the  kind  above  described  in  one 
of  the  Worcester  schools.  As  a  literary  production,  one  of  the  essays 
is  better,  has  more  real  merit,  as  the  result  of  one  half-day's  observation, 
than  it  could  have  had  from  a  month's  direct  study  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  said  that  industrial  education  is  as 
yet  a  secondary  question,  and  emphatically  so  in  the  schools  of  Erie, 
although  a  city  largely  devoted  to  manufacturing.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  pushing,  thriving  cities  of  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  In  breadth  and  depth  of  importance, 
the  question  is,  What  can  be  done  in  order  that  the  children  of  the 
masses  may  not  only  enter  school,  but  remain  long  enough  to  gain  an 
elementary  education1?  The  thousands  in  our  schools  are  young,  very 
young.  It  is  found  in  Erie  that  the  children  in  her  schools  form  a  sort 
of  social  pyramid,  broad  at  the  base,  with  rapidly  converging  sides. 
The  record  of  the  great  cities  mentioned  is  much  less  satisfactory. 
And  then  there  are  the  rag,  garbage,  and  swill  "  brigades"  of  town  and 
city,  the  primary  schools  for  tramps.  This  festering,  parasitic  ele- 
ment is  fast  becoming  a  social  plague.  The  battle  for  the  education  of 
the  many  is  scarcely  begun;  victory  can  be  reached  only  through 
desperate  struggles.  Our  shops  need  educated  mechanics,  not  imita- 
tive workmen.  When  we  review  the  vast  army  of  young  children 
marching  with  quick  step  away  from  school  advantages  and  that  other 
growing  street  army  of  ignorance  and  destruction,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  our  towns  and  cities  are  not  suffering  so  much  from  a  lack  of 
industrial  education  as  from  that  which  opens  the  door  to  it :  element- 
ary education. 

The  meeting  then  took  a  recess  until  12  m.,  to  enable  the  members  of 
the  Department  to  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  At  the  Interior  Department 
the  gentlemen  were  introduced  to  Secretary  Teller  by  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher. 
In  a  short  speech  the  Secretary  welcomed  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  and  expressed  cordial  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  con- 
vention.   At  the  Executive  Mansion  a  special  reception  was  accorded 
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the  members.  General  Eaton  introduced  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  who  in 
turn  introduced  the  gentlemen  present  to  the  President.  General  Eaton 
in  a  short  address  spoke  of  the  superintendents  as  representing  6,000,000 
of  people  and  alluded  to  the  President's  experience  as  a  teacher.  The 
President  in  reply  said  that  the  remembrances  of  the  time  of  his  teaching 
were  among  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  his  life.  He  felt  that  the 
greatest  help  to  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Government  comes 
from  the  educators  of  the  country  and  that  the  permanence  of  our  free 
institutions  depends  upon  the  education  of  our  youth. 

FOURTH  SESSION— THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Washington,  February  14, 1884. 

The  members  having  reassembled,  General  Eaton  called  attention  to 
several  communications  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  ref- 
erence to  the  International  Health  Exhibition  at  London,  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  educational  material,  and  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent and  international  council  of  education,  &c.  He  moved  that 
committees  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  with  reference  to  these  mat- 
ters be  appointed,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  subsequently 
named  by  the  president:  International  Health  Exhibition  at  London: 
Messrs.  Wilson,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Reeves,  of  West  Virginia; 
MacAlister,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Holcombe,  of  Indiana ;  and  Patterson, 
of  New  York.  Permanent  and  International  Council  of  Education: 
Messrs.  Newell,  of  Maryland;  Harris,  of  Massachusetts;  Payne,  of 
Michigan;  Brown,  of  Ohio;  and  Coward,  of  South  Carolina. 

Hon.  W.  O.  Rogers,  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  representative  of  the  ex- 
position, presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  the  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  the  condition  of  education  in  the  United  States  at 
the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  to  open  at 
New  Orleans  in  December.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  board  of 
management  and  the  director  general,  being  very  desirous  of  having  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  exhibition  of  education,  in  their  program  had 
given  special  prominence  to  this  portion  of  the  exhibitiou.  The  depart- 
ment of  education  and  instruction  is  intended  to  cover  the  entire  field 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  university.  In  conclusion  he  submitted 
the  following : 

the  world's  industrial  and  cotton  centennial  exposition,  new  orleans,  1884. 

Secretary's  Office. 

[Extract  from  the  minutes  of  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  management  held  February  5, 1884.] 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  management  respectfully  and  urgently  invite  the  con- 
vention of  superintendents  of  education,  which  will  assemble  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  12,  13,  and  14,  to  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  at  the  World's  Exposition 
in  New  Orleans,  and  solicit  their  cooperation  in  promoting  exhibits  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  instruction. 

New  Orleans,  February  9,  1884. 

[seal.  J  SAM'L  MULLEN, 

Secretary. 
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General  Eaton  moved  that  a  committee  of  seven,  to  include  the 
president  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  arranging  for  a  suitable  exhibition  of  education.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  named  as  this  com- 
mittee: Messrs.  Orr,  of  Georgia ;  Rogers,  of  Louisiana ;  Smart,  of  In- 
diana :  Armstrong,  of  Alabama ;  Gove,  of  Colorado ;  Bicknell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;   and  Butcher,  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bicknell  moved  that  the  Department  accept  the  invitation  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  at  New  Orleans.     Carried. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  committee  on  the  meeting  of  school  officers, 
submitted  the  following : 

\\  e,  the  committee  on  the  proposed  meeting  of  school  officers  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  July,  1884,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  school  officers  of  the  various  States,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  the  Union  be  invited  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  participate  in  such  special  work  as  may  be  arranged  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  association. 

LE  ROY  D.  BROWN, 
BERNARD  L.  BUTCHER, 
CHAS.  W.  SMITH, 

Committee. 

Hon.  George  T.  Angell,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  president  of  the  parent 
American  Band  of  Mercy,  and  director  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  who  was  announced  to  present  a  paper  on  "  Bands  of 
Mercy,"  was  unable  to  be  present.  He,  however,  furnished  the  following 
paper,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting: 

THE  NEW  ORDER  OF  MERCY;  OR,  CRIME  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 

As  introductory  to  the  paper  I  am  about  to  read,  I  would  say  that  the 
American  Bands  of  Mercy,  founded  in  Boston,  July,  1882,  have  now 
over  1,000  branches,  with  over  100,000  members.  They  are  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  several  of  the  Territories.  They  are 
in  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  college,  and  in  Sunday 
schools  of  all  denominations,  both  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic. 
Their  object  is  to  teach  kindness  and  mercy  to  all  harmless  living 
creatures,  both  human  and  dumb,  and  such  other  moral  virtues  as  each 
band  may  determine.  They  are  so  simple  that  a  boy  or  girl  fourteen 
years  old  or  younger  can,  with  the  instructions  we  send,  form  and  con- 
duct a  band.  They  cost  nothing,  as  we  send  to  each  band  formed  full 
instructions  and  humane  literature  sufficient  to  supply  their  meetings 
one  year  without  cost.  They  have  been  indorsed  and  recommended  by 
the  most  eminent  educators  and  educational  journals  of  the  country. 
In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  alone,  largely  through  the  active  exertions 
and  influence  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Peaslee,  its  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
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nearly  300  bands  Lave  been  formed  since  January  1,  1884,  with  over 
30,000  members. 

Crime  more  than  doubled  in  Massachusetts  in  ten  years  prior  to  1878. 
During  1865  there  were  about  10,000  committals  to  the  various  prisons 
of  Massachusetts ;  in  1875,  more  than  20,000 ;  in  1876,  the  average  num- 
ber confined  there  was  still  higher  ;  in  1877,  higher  still.  In  August, 
1878,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  the  late  president  of  our  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities,  stated  that  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons 
of  the  United  States  was  about  double  what  it  was  in  1871.  The  report 
of  our  Massachusetts  prison  commissioners  for  1880  shows  a  large  in- 
crease of  crime  as  compared  with  1879.  The  secretary  of  that  board  tells 
me  that  a  similar  increase  of  crime  in  1880  is  shown  by  statistics 
in  other  States.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882,  there  were 
5,803  more  committals  to  Massachusetts  prisons  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  destruction  of  property  by  fire  in  the  United  States  grew  from 
an  annual  loss  in  1868  of  about  $35,000,000  to  an  annual  loss  in  1878  of 
nearly  $100,000,000.    I  have  not  the  later  statistics. 

As  long  ago  as  1876  our  Massachusetts  State  board  of  charities,  in 
their  annual  report,  used  these  words:  "And  now  we  find  that  there  is 
hardly  a  country  in  the  civilized  world  where  atrocious  and  flagrant 
crime  is  so  common  as  in  Massachusetts."  These  are  not  my  words,  but 
the  words  of  our  State  board  of  charities.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
Massachusetts  worse  than  other  States. 

The  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  writing  of  the  preva- 
lence of  crime,  says,  in  August,  1881,  that  throughout  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky "life  seems  scarcely  more  secure  than  when  armed  bands  of 
guerrillas  swept  it  from  border  to  border." 

Judge  Barrows,  of  Maine,  in  his  charge  to  a  jury,  January,  1882,  said: 
"  In  the  earlier  years  of  this  State  the  crime  of  murder  was  rare.  With 
a  population  not  much  less  than  now,  years  went  by  and  it  was  not  heard 
of.  But  within  the  past  nine  or  ten  years  its  frequency  has  been  such 
that  it  has  become  a  mere  nine  days'  wonder." 

"It  is  a  fact,"  says  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois, 
in  an  address  to  the  bar  of  Chicago  as  far  back  as  November,  1870, 
"that  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  a  people  we  are  undergoing  rapid 
deterioration.  Our  social,  political,  and  commercial  morals  are  sinking, 
and  clay  by  day  we  seem  to  be  drifting  further  and  further  from  our 
ancient  anchorage  toward  an  unknown  coast,  whose  atmosphere  is  laden 
with  poison  and  death."  These  are  not  my  words,  but  the  words  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois. 

I  think  we  are  no  worse  in  Massachusetts  than  they  are  in  other 
States.  The  number  of  arrests  annually  made  in  New  York  City  alone  is 
about  double  those  made  in  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
During  1880,  71,479  arrests  were  made  in  New  York  City.    During 
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only  nine  months  228  dead  bodies  which  could  not  be  identified  were 
taken  from  the  waters  about  that  city  and  buried  as  unknown. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  now  in  this  country  large  organized 
societies  of  criminals,  acting  under  officers  duly  elected,  bound  together 
by  solemn  oaths,  and  controlling  large  sums  of  money.  "I  know,"  says 
the  late  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  prison  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature — '-I  know, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  that  there  exists  in  the  city  of  Boston  a  regu- 
larly organized  society  of  criminals,  with  president,  vice  president,  sec- 
retary, and  treasurer.  This  society  has  a  regular  form  of  admitting 
members.  The  prison  each  graduated  from,  his  offence,  with  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  prison,  are  all  recorded.  The  society  discusses  the 
most  approved  plans  for  burglary,  tools,  equipments,  &c.  They  keep 
a  register  of  the  best  criminal  lawyers  and  of  the  judges  of  the  courts, 
and  they  have  a  fund  for  mutual  support  and  protection."  This  is  the 
testimony  of  the  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison.  I  am  told 
that  similar  organizations  of  criminals  have  been  formed  in  other  cities 
and  States. 

Our  criminals  are  mostly  young  men.  Out  of  415  convicts  sentenced 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  in  a  single  year,  more  than  half  were 
born  in  Massachusetts  and  more  than  half  were  not  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  average  age  of  convicts  in  our  Massachusetts  State  prison  was 
found,  some  time  since,  to  be  only  about  twenty-four  years.  The  police 
records  of  San  Francisco,  some  time  since,  showed  that  about  three- 
quarters  of  those  arrested  for  criminal  acts  in  that  city  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  about  one-half  of  those  charged  with  larceny, 
burglary,  and  robbery  were  boys  or  young  men  not  twenty- two  years 
old.  In  New  York  papers  of  December,  1883, 1  find  that  in  the  court  of 
general  sessions  of  New  York  City  Judge  Cowing  called  attention  to 
the  alarming  increase  of  crime  among  young  men,  90  per  cent,  of  those 
convicted  of  burglary  and  robbery  being  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age. 

It  is  not  the  ignorant  alone  that  fill  the  ranks  of  criminals.  The 
chaplain  of  the  Auburn  (New  York)  State  prison  said  some  time  since 
that  the  convicts  there  constituted  one  of  the  most  intelligent  audiences 
he  ever  addressed.  Out  of  1,368  prisoners,  1,182  had  received  a  greater 
or  less  education  in  our  colleges,  academies,  public  schools,  and  else- 
where. The  secretary  of  our  Massachusetts  board  of  prison  commis- 
sioners assured  me,  May  12,  1881,  that  what  is  stated  in  regard  to  the 
intelligence  of  convicts  in  Auburn  prison  will  hold  true  in  regard  to  the 
intelligence  of  convicts  in  various  other  prisons. 

It  is  not  the  uneducated  alone  that  are  in  training  to  commit  crime. 
In  the  various  Boston  papers  some  time  since  appeared  the  following 

telegram :  "  Some  two  hundred  students  of College  got  drunk  on 

Thursday  night  and  behaved  so  outrageously  at  the  Hahnemann  fair 
that  all  the  ladies  left  and  the  police  were  powerless  to  preserve  order. 
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After  leaving  the  fair  they  raided  about  a  dozen  lager  beer  saloons,  and 
fighting,  riot,  and  scandalous  behavior  continued  in  the  neighborhood 
till  daylight,  the  police  being  afraid  to  meddle  with  them."  In  the  Bos- 
ton Journal  of  January  25,  1S82,  I  find  that  twenty-three  students  of 
another  college  had  just  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  and  arrested 
for  crime.  These  are  not  exceptional  cases.  I  could  quote  various  other 
colleges  as  well  to  show  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  prevails  among 
large  numbers  of  our  educated  young  men. 

The  facilities  for  committing  crime  are  constantly  increasing.  I  am 
assured,  on  what  I  believe  to  be  entirely  reliable  authority,  that  a  ma- 
chine has  been  recently  invented,  costing  only  $5,  with  which  the 
skilful  burglar  can  open  the  strongest  safe  in  any  vault  of  our  cities, 
in  thirty  minutes,  without  noise. 

A  nihilist  lecturer  recently  stated  to  a  Boston  audience  that  there 
were  now  about  400  schools  in  Europe  (he  did  not  say  how  many  in 
America)  whose  only  object  is  to  teach  the  use  of  explosives  j  that 
about  sixty  tons  of  tri-nitroglycerine,  having  ninety-three  times  the 
power  of  gunpowder,  are  now  concealed,  ready  for  use;  that  he  carried 
dynamite  always  in  his  pocket,  and  two  ounces  of  an  explosive  he  had, 
put  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  where  he  was  lecturing, 
would  destroy  the  life  of  every  person  in  that  building. 

Science  is  making  wonderful  progress.  Steamers  can  be  blown  to 
atoms  in  mid-ocean,  railroad  trains  be  wrecked,  safety  vaults  and  mag- 
nificent piles  of  architecture  changed  in  a  moment  to  shapeless  ruins. 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  criminal  classes  of  the  future  are  going 
to  know  all  about  these  things,  and  it  is  becoming  a  most  momentous 
question,  How  are  we  going  to  stop  the  growth  of  crime  % 

It  is  certain  that  education  of  the  intellect  alone  will  not  do  it ;  that 
only  gives  increased  power.  The  churches  and  Sunday  schools  alcne 
cannot  stop  it,  for  they  do  not  reach  the  great  masses  who  never  attend 
them.  In  some  States  not  more  than  half  the  people  attend  the 
churches  and  in  some  States  probably  not  more  than  a  quarter,  and 
only  a  similar  proportion  of  children  attend  the  Sunday  schools. 

Is  this  state  of  things,  under  present  influences,  likely  to  grow  better  ? 
See  the  hordes  of  immigrants  pouring  in  upon  us  from  all  nations  of 
the  civilized  world,  all  to  become  voters.  See  the  innumerable  millions 
of  China  and  the  East  that  cannot  be  much  longer  kept  out.  Add  these 
chances  to  present  statistics,  and  then  figure  it  out,  if  you  can,  that  this 
continent  is  not  to  become  the  great  battleground  of  the  world  between 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil. 

I  see  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  one  great  secret  organization,  "  the 
Knights  of  Labor,"  numbers  already  nearly  two  millions  of  members, 
all  combined  to  resist  and,  if  necessary,  wage  war  on  capital,  which 
they  declare  is  waging  war  on  them.  Are  these  controversies  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  future  humanely  by  arbitration  and  the  ballot,  or  how  are 
they  to  be  settled  ?    This  is  going  to  be  a  great  question  before  long, 
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and  it  may  be  much  sooner  than  we  expect.  Four  hundred  schools  in 
Europe,  we  are  told,  are  teaching  the  use  of  dynamite,  and  its  apostles 
are  not  few  nor  far  between. 

If  we  drift  into  another  civil  war,  where  will  be  found  these  great 
and  growing  criminal  classes  who  never  enter  church  or  Sunday  school, 
who  believe  property  should  be  divided  or  destroyed?  Will  they  or 
will  they  not  come  to  the  front,  as  they  did  in  the  French  revolution, 
and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Pass  more  stringent  laws,  perhaps  you  say. 
How  are  you  going  to  pass  them  and  how  are  you  going  to  enforce 
them  when  more  or  less  men  on  every  jury  (and  it  may  be  some  of  your 
judges  even)  are  in  sympathy  with  crime  ! 

It  was  ascertained  some  time  since  that  on  the  voting  lists  of  the  city 
of  Boston  were  the  names  of  more  than  6,000  persons  who  had  been 
convicted  of  crime.  Put  more  work  into  the  Sunday  schools,  perhaps 
you  say.  That's  all  very  well ;  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
millions  that  never  enter  the  Sunday  schools  ? 

I  do  not  seek  to  disparage  our  present  great  and  powerful  instru- 
mentalities of  good  and  the  army  of  noble  and  self  sacrificing  men  and 
women  engaged  in  them.  I  only  seek  to  show  that  in  spite  of  them  all 
crime  is  increasing  far  beyond  our  increase  of  population,  and  seems 
likely  to  increase  still  more  in  the  future,  and  that  new  measures  must 
be  adopted.  What  can  we  do  ?  I  answer :  In  my  judgment  there  is 
only  one  way.  We  must  go  straight  to  the  foundations  and  begin  with 
the  children  in  our  public  schools,  and  that  will  be  the  quickest  way  to 
reach  the  parents.  If  we  want  to  stop  lawlessness  and  crime,  we  must 
begin  with  the  children  in  our  public  schools.  Nearly  all  the  criminals 
of  the  future,  the  thieves,  burglars,  incendiaries,  and  murderers,  are 
now  in  our  public  schools,  and  with  them  the  greater  criminals  who 
commit  national  crimes.  They  are  in  our  public  schools  now  and  we 
are  educating  them.  We  can  mould  them  now  if  we  will.  To  illustrate 
the  power  of  education  :  We  know  that  you  may  make  the  same  boy 
Protestant,  Koman  Catholic,  or  Mahometan.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  education.  You  may  put  into  his  little  hand,  as  first  toys,  whips  and 
guns  and  swords,  or  you  may  teach  him,  as  the  Quakers  do,  that  war 
and  cruelty  are  crimes.  You  may  teach  him  to  shoot  the  little  song  bird 
in  spring  time,  with  its  nest  full  of  young,  or  you  may  teach  him  to  feed 
the  bird  and  spare  its  nest.  You  may  go  into  the  schools  now  with  book, 
picture,  song,  and  story,  and  make  neglected  boys  merciful  or  you  may 
let  them  drift  until,  as  men,  they  have  become  sufficiently  lawless  and 
cruel  to  throw  your  railway  trains  off  the  track,  place  dynamite  under 
your  dwelling  houses  or  public  buildings,  assassinate  your  President, 
burn  half  your  city,  or,  as  nihilistic  leaders,  involve  the  nation  in  civil 
war.    Is  it  not  largely,  if  not  wholly,  a  question  of  education  f 

I  say,  then,  that  our  remedy  against  the  lawlessness  and  crime  now  so 
rapidly  growing  in  this  country  lies  in  the  humane,  which  will  be  found 
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to  include  also  the  moral,  education  of  the  children,  and  that  this  is  also 
the  shortest  road  to  reach  the  parents. 

For  the  purpose  of  humanely  educating  the  children  of  this  nation  was 
founded  in  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1882,  the  American  Band  of 
Mercy.  Among  its  earliest  members  were  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  the  mayor  of  Boston ;  the  chief  justice  of  our  Commonwealth  and 
other  judges ;  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Boston,  who  has  caused 
one  to  be  established  in  his  cathedral,  with  about  1,500  members,  and 
has  given  us  permission  to  establish  them  in  all  the  Sunday  and  paro- 
chial schools  of  his  diocese ;  the  leading  editors  of  our  religious  and  edu- 
cational papers;  and  several  hundreds  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic;  and  it  has  now,  in  something  over  a 
year,  over  1,000  branches,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  num- 
bering over  100,000  members.  These  branches  have  been  established 
in  Sunday  schools  of  all  denominations,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  and  in  schools  of  ail  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  college. 

Its  badge  is  a  five-pointed  star,  on  which  are  the  mottoes  u  Glory  to 
God,"  "  Peace  on  earth,"  uGood  will  to  all,"  and  on  the  five  points  of 
the  star  the  words  u  Kindness  to  ail  harmless  living  creatures."  Its 
cards  of  membership  have  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  "  signing  of  the 
pledge,"  with  these  lines : 

For  lo  the  days  are  hastening  on, 

By  prophet  bards  foretold, 
When,  -with  the  ever  circling  years, 

Comes  ronnd  the  age  of  gold ; 
When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  rMng, 
And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 

That  now  the  angels  sing. 

Its  pledge  is:  "I  will  try  to  be  kind  to  all  harmless  living  creatures, 
both  human  and  dumb,  and  will  try  to  protect  them  from  cruel  usage." 
It  is  thus  both  an  order  of  mercy  and  an  order  of  chivalry.  Its  object  is 
in  all  possible  ways  to  encourage  its  members  to  good,  generous,  noble, 
and  merciful  lives  and  deeds.  Whenever  a  brave,  kind  word  needs  to  be 
said,  say  it;  whenever  a  brave,  kind  act  needs  to  be  done,  do  it.  It  aims 
to  use  at  its  meetings  every  song,  poem,  picture,  and  story  which  will 
promote  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded,  and,  when  practicable, 
endeavors,  by  public  Band  of  Mercy  concerts  and  otherwise,  to  reach 
all  outside  whom  it  can  reach  and  influence.  Its  methods  of  organi- 
zation are  so  simple  that  any  boy  or  girl  of  ordinary  intelligence  four- 
teen years  old  can  organize  a  Band  of  Mercy.  Its  exercises  occnpy 
such  part  of  school  or  Sunday  school  or  other  time  as  each  band  for 
itself  arranges.  It  costs  nothing,  for  all  that  it  requires  is  the  simple 
pledge,  nothing  more.  To  be  sure,  it  has  a  membership  book  for  each 
band  that  wants  one,  which  costs  six  cents;  beautiful  imitation  gold  and 
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silver  badge  pins  for  those  who  want  them,  Avhich  cost  8  cents;  ribbon 
badges,  which  cost  4,  and  handsome  cards  of  membership,  which  cost  2. 
Some  70,000  of  these  cards  and  badges  have  been  already  sent  out. 
But  they  are  not  necessary.  All  that  is  required  is  simply  the  pledge. 
It  sends,  without  cost,  to  each  baud  formed  of  over  forty  members 
(1)  an  order  of  exercises  and  full  information  as  to  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it ;  (2)  ten  very  interesting  lessons  on  kindness  to  animals,  full  of 
stories  and  instruction  on  that  subject,  and  which  have  already  gone  to 
over  20,000  teachers  of  public  and  private  schools  and  are  now  being 
introduced  into  Sunday  schools ;  and  (3)  a  copy  for  one  year  of  its 
monthly  paper,  Our  Dumb  Animals,  tilled  with  interesting  anecdotes 
and  other  matter,  encouraging  kindness  both  to  animals  and  human 
beings.  It  sends  also  to  each  band  leaflets  containing  Band  of  Mercy 
hymns  and  songs,  adapted  to  popular  music  and  suitable  for  both 
school  and  Sunday  school  exercises.  All  these  are  sent  without  cost. 
To  every  teacher  who  forms  a  band  of  twenty  or  more,  it  sends,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  beautiful  badge  pin,  without  cost. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  have  a  word  said  or  quoted  in  any  band  that 
will  give  offence  to  any  religious  denomination,  or  to  require  the  teach- 
ing of  anything  but  kindness  and  protection  for  the  weak  ;  but  it  is  the 
hope  of  its  founders  that  teachers  and  officers  of  all  bands  will,  so  far  as 
practicable,  endeavor  to  inculcate  not  only  thoughts  and  habits  of 
mercy,  but  also  a  firm  belief  in  the  Infinite  Buler  of  the  Universe,  upon 
whose  mercy  we  depend.  This  can  be  done,  without  in  any  manner  in- 
terfering with  sectarian  beliefs,  by  showing  how  the  whole  natural  world 
is  full  of  the  evidences  of  His  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope,  also,  that  teachers  and  officers  of  all  bands  will, 
so  far  as  practicable,  inculcate  the  great  doctrine  of  immortality.  We 
think  it  can  be  shown,  without  conflicting  with  the  religious  views  of 
any  denomination,  that  the  sacred  books  and  religious  beliefs  and  re- 
corded spiritual  experiences  of  all  ages  and  nations  teach  it;  and  that, 
if  all  these  evidences  were  wanting,  still  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
would  show  the  necessity  of  another  life  to  right  the  wrongs  of  this  one, 
and  that  a  power  so  great  and  good  as  is  revealed  in  this  universe  would 
never  permit  saints,  martyrs,  and  holy  mothers  to  simply  share  with 
pirates  and  murderers  a  common  annihilation.  We  think  that  any  sys- 
tem of  teaching  mercy  which  ignores  the  merciful  God  and  a  future  life, 
in  which  the  wrongs  of  this  one  shall  be  righted,  must  be  defective  and 
unsatisfactory. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  teach  with  mercy,  also,  in  similar  ways,  peace, 
temperance,  truth,  honor,  honesty.  We  think  it  will  be  found  on  reflec- 
tion that  mercy  includes  them  all  and  that  no  man  can  be  truly  merci- 
ful without  them.  But  we  require  only  the  pledge,  "  I  will  try  to  be 
kind  to  all  harmless  creatures  and  will  try  to  protect  them  from  cruel 
usage."  And  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  teaching  of  this  alone 
will  prevent  both  cruelty  and  crime. 
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The  experience  of  French  and  English  schools  during  many  years  has 
shown  that  children  taught  kindness  to  animals  only  become  not  only 
more  kind  to  animals  but  also  more  kind  to  one  another.  This  matter 
has  been  deemed  so  important  that  not  only  are  regular  lessons  on  this 
subject  now  given  in  over  5,000  schools  of  France  and  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  has  ordered  publications  teaching  it  to  be  circulated 
in  French  schools,  but  also  in  those  schools  have  been  formed  large 
numbers  of  societies  of  youth  and  children  to  protect  the  lower  animals 
from  cruelty. 

In  one  department  of  France  alone  there  are  now  about  500  of  these 
societies,  and  in  some  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  dioceses  of  France  chil- 
dren are  not  admitted  to  first  communion  until  they  promise  to  be  kind 
to  animals.  For  the  same  object  large  societies  of  youth  and  children 
have  been  formed  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Bussia,  Switzerland,  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  probable  that  more  than  100,000  English  school  children 
are  to-day  members  of  these  associations.  In  proof  of  the  established 
fact  that  this  teaching  not  only  prevents  cruelty  but  also  crime,  in 
England  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  out  of  about 
7,000  children  carefully  taught  kindness  to  animals,  during  a  series  of 
years,  in  one  English  public  school,  not  one  has  ever  been  arrested  for 
any  criminal  offence.  It  was  ascertained  some  time  since,  by  inquiry  in 
American  prisons,  that  out  of  2,000  convicts  inquired  of  only  12  had 
any  pet  animal  during  their  childhood. 

We  know  that  simply  teaching  kindness  in  our  Bands  of  Mercy — to 
be  more  merciful  to  the  aged,  weak,  and  suffering ;  to  feed  the  song 
birds  and  spare  their  nests ;  sprinkle  ashes  on  streets,  that  men  and 
horses  may  not  fall ;  put  the  blankets  that  have  blown  off  horses  on 
again  and  tuck  them  under  the  harness ;  kill  fish  as  soon  as  they  are 
caught,  as  Agassiz  taught  his  pupils ;  protect  the  useful  toad ;  avoid 
treading  upon  the  useful  and  harmless  worm  even  —  will  have  a  mighty 
influence  to  prevent  many  from  becoming  criminals  and  make  them 
good,  merciful,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  I  could  easily  fill  an  hour 
with  good  anecdotes  illustrating  the  power  of  teaching  kindness  to  the 
lower  creatures ;  and  for  illustrations  of  the  power  of  teaching  kindness 
to  the  higher  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  histories  of  the  Quakers  and 
Moravians. 

Indeed,  if  all  the  world  were  Quakers  and  Moravians,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  prisons  and  what  would  become  of  armies,  navies,  and 
fortifications  ?  The  Quaker  colony  of  Pennsylvania  required  for  seventy 
years  for  its  protection  against  Indians  only  a  few  constables.  That 
was  the  fruit  of  humane  education. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  educate  our  children  just  as  humanely  without 
making  them  Quakers  or  Moravians'?  I  have  heard  the  question  asked, 
"  Will  not  this  humane  education  unfit  our  boys  for  soldiers?"  I  an- 
swer that  a  boy  who  has  been  trained  to  protect  a  dumb  beast  from 
cruelty  will  fight,  if  need  be,  none  the  less  bravely  for  his  home  and  coun- 
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try.  There  were  no  braver  men  in  our  last  war,  Xorth  or  South,  than 
those  that  went  from  our  most  cultured  homes.  There  have  been  no 
braver  men  or  women  in  any  age  than  those  sons  and  daughters  of 
mercy  who,  since  that  war,  went  down  into  the  yellow  fever  hospitals 
of  the  South  to  nurse  the  sick  and  comfort  and  cheer  the  dying. 

But  suppose  a  band  should  teach  only  one  thing:  kindness  to  the 
lower  creatures,  those  that  cannot  speak  for  themselves.  Saying  noth- 
ing of  the  increased  protection  to  animals,  when  you  are  teaching  chil- 
dren to  love  and  do  acts  of  kindness  for  these  creatures  which  the  poor- 
est boys  and  girls  are  meeting  forty  times  a  day  in  the  streets  and  hav- 
ing opportunities  of  doing  little  acts  of  kindness  to,  you  are  teaching 
what  will  bring  a  whole  world  of  new  happiness  into  the  whole  future 
lives  of  the  children. 

I  shall  never  forget  seeing  on  the  capitol  grounds  at  Eichmond,  Va., 
tame  gray  squirrels  running  over  the  grounds  and  feeding  from  the  hands 
of  the  children,  and  I  told  the  people  whom  I  addressed  there,  truly,  as  I 
believe,  that  those  squirrels  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  city 
of  Eichmond  for  the  kindness  they  put  into  the  hearts  of  the  children. 
I  have  in  my  own  home  a  little  bird  that  weighs  less  than  one  ounce 
after  dinner;  yet  he  brings  into  my  home  a  happiness  that  for  thousands 
of  dollars  I  would  not  lose.  He  follows  me  from  room  to  room,  flies  to 
my  head,  my  shoulders,  my  fingers,  stands  on  my  table  and  watches  me 
as  I  write.  In  the  morning  he  sings  his  little  songs  of  thanksgiving, 
about  sundown  his  evening  hymn,  and  later,  at  intervals,  I  hear  soft, 
sweet  notes,  which  I  love  to  think  may  be  his  little  prayer  to  his  Maker 
and  mine.  It  is  only  one  little  bird  weighing  less  than  an  ounce,  yet  I 
know  that  he  makes  my  life  both  happier  and  better. 

And  I  could  easily  fill  an  hour  with  the  testimony  of  men  and  women 
of  almost  every  position  in  life  —  from  the  poor,  sick  colored  man  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  who,  when  told  that  to  enter  the  city  hospital  he  must 
abandon  his  dog,  declared  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  the  dog  was  the 
only  friend  he  had  in  the  world  and  he  would  rather  die  with  him  in 
the  streets  of  Louisville  than  abandon  him,  up  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  Petrarch,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Eichelieu, 
and  Daniel  Webster,  who,  just  before  he  died,  asked  that  all  his  cattle 
might  be  driven  to  his  window,  that  he  might  see  them  for  the  last  time, 
and  a  thousand  more  like  these  —  who  might  be  cited  to  show  how  millions 
of  lives  have  been  and  other  millions  may  be  made  happier  by  a  love  for 
God's  lower  creatures. 

And  then  comes  the  influence  of  this  teaching  on  crime.  I  am  some- 
times asked,  "  Why  do  you  spend  so  much  of  your  time  and  money  in 
talking  about  kindness  to  animals,  when  there  is  so  much  cruelty  to 
men  ?  And  I  answer,  u  We  are  working  at  the  roots.  Every  humane 
publication,  every  lecture,  every  step  in  doing  or  teaching  kindness  to 
them,  is  a  step  to  prevent  crime,"  a  step  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
those  qualities  of  heart  which  will  elevate  human  souls,  even  in  the  dens 
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of  sin  and  shame,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  peace  on  earth 
and  goodwill  to  men.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  among 
the  depraved  and  criminal  classes  of  this  country  whom  no  child  can  "  be 
taught  to  love  or  ought"  to  be.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes  where  the  name  of  the  Almighty  is  never  heard,  except  in  words 
of  blasphemy.  But  there  is  not  a  child  in  one  of  those  homes  that  may 
not  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  to  feed  the  birds  and  pat  the  horses 
and  enjoy  making  happy  all  harmless  creatures  it  meets  on  the  street, 
and  so  be  doing  acts  of  kindness  forty  times  a  day,  which  will  make  it 
not  only  happier,  but  better  and  more  merciful  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Standing  before  you  as  the  advocate  of  the  lower  races,  I  declare 
what  I  believe  cannot  be  gainsaid :  that  just  so  soon  and  so  far  as  we  pour 
into  all  our  schools  the  songs  and  poems  and  literature  of  mercy  to- 
wards these  lower  creatures,  just  so  soon  and  so  far  shall  we  reach  the 
roots  not  only  of  cruelty  but  of  crime. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  written  to  by  order  of  an  association  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  one  of  our  largest  western  cities,  and  the  question  was 
asked,  a  What  can  we  do  to  stop  the  growth  of  crime?"  I  answered, 
"  Form  a  Band  of  Mercy  in  every  public  school  of  your  city  as  quickly 
as  you  can."  So  you  will  reach  the  children  at  once,  and  through  them, 
and  their  cards,  badges,  and  humane  literature,  you  will  reach  also  the 
parents. 

My  friends,  have  you  anything  better?  It  costs  nothing.  It  opens 
in  every  school  where  it  is  formed  a  door  or  channel  through  which 
we  can  pour  into  the  school  our  humane  literature  and  education.  It 
can  do  no  harm.  It  may  do  infinite  good,  not  only  in  this  generation, 
but  in  the  great  future,  when  we  shall  have  ceased  from  our  labors. 

No  man  can  tell  the  influence  that  may  go  out  from  even  the  smallest 
band  to  bless  our  country  and  to  bless  the  world.  Millions  are  expended 
in  building  monuments  in  our  cemeteries.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which 
any  man  or  woman  can  build  a  better  monument  than  by  founding  a 
band  or  bands  of  mercy,  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  highest 
welfare  of  His  creatures,  both  human  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Eichards  introduced  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  American  Bands  of  Mercy  and  welcome 
their  introduction  into  the  public  schools  of  our  country  to  aid  in  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  our  people. 

Mr.  Bicknell  read  the  following : 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  Indian 
education  in  this  country,  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this  body,  to  report  to 
the  National  Association  at  the  next  meeting  at  Madison,  July  15-1*,  1884,  concern- 
ing the  best  method  of  solving  the  difficulties  now  connected  with  that  very  important 
subject. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  following  were  named  as  this  com- 
mittee: Messrs.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts;  Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Haworth,  of  Kansas ;  Speer,  of  Kansas ;  and  Salisbury,  of  Georgia. 
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Mr.  Bicknell,  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
called  attention  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  that  association  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  and  outlined  the  advantages  of  the  city  for  an  assembly  of 
this  character.  He  mentioned  the  exceedingly  low  rates  that  would  be 
given  attendants  both  by  railroads  and  hotels,  and  specified  a  number 
of  interesting  places  in  different  portions  of  the  West  to  which  excur- 
sionists could  have  access. 

Mr.  Mac  Alister  followed,  urging  all  interested  in  education  to  at- 
tend these  meetings. 

The  members  of  the  Department  then  listened  to  the  presentation  of 
the  following  facts  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  color  sense 
and  color  blindness  by  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  m.  d.,  of  Boston: 

THE  EDUCATION   OF  THE  NORMAL   COLOR  SENSE. 
COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

The  two  senses,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  the  eye  possesses,  namely, 
form  and  color,  are  so  associated  and  unconsciously  used  together  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  they  really  are  quite  distinct  and  may  even  exist 
quite  independently.  A  diagrammatic  section  of  the  human  eye  shows 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  camera  obscura.  For  a  perfect  picture  in  a  camera,  our 
lenses  must  be  clean  and  transparent  and  the  focal  adjustment  exact. 
Just  so  in  the  human  eye.  Tears  on  the  cornea  blur  our  sight ;  so  also 
want  of  transparency  of  the  crystalline  lens,  namely,  cataract,  dims  ob- 
jects. In  the  same  way  want  of  focusing  prevents  a  sharp  picture  from 
being  formed  on  the  retina,  and  hence  there  is  indistinct  perception  of 
form.  Now,  all  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye  may  be  only  semi-trans- 
parent, the  cornea  blurred,  or  the  lens  cataractous,  and  yet  we  can  per- 
ceive color.  A  person  may  have  cataract  so  far  advanced  as  to  interfere 
with  form  perception  to  the  extent  of  not  being  able  to  walk  about,  and 
yet  he  will  perceive  colors  quite  well.  In  a  fog,  when  we  can  see  no/orw, 
we  can  see  colored  light.  Hence  the  value  of  color  for  signals.  Moreover, 
we  may  remove  the  whole  of  the  dioptric  apparatus,  leaving  simply  the 
percipient  surface,  the  retina  spread  out,  and  light  striking  this  will 
give  us  color. 

RETINAL  RODS  AND  CONES. 

The  final  terminal  elements  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres  in  the  retina  are 
the  so-called  rods  and  coves.  The  distinction  between  form  and  color 
perception  is  seen  here  also.  The  rods  are  supposed  to  give  us  form  and 
the  cones  color  perception.  The  former  are  found  alone  in  the  retinae  of 
those  animals  who  do  not  need  color,  as  the  night  animals,  or  those  living 
in  the  mud,  &c.  The  cones  are  in  excess  in  proportion  to  the  animal's 
apparent  need  of  the  chromatic  sense,  as  the  birds,  &c.  In  other  words, 
we  have  an  anatomical  basis  for  the  difference  of  the  two  senses  or  sensa- 
tions.    In  man  we  have  both  rods  and  cones,  the  latter  very  delicate  and 
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packed  closely  together  at  the  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  where 
vision  is  best  for  both  form  and  color. 

FORM   SENSE   HAS  BEEN  STUDIED. 

The  sense  of  form  has  been  very  particularly  studied  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  ophthalmoscope  by  Helmholtz  in  1852.  Some  knowledge  ot 
the  errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation  of  the  eye  have  been  dif- 
fused in  the  community  by  professional  specialists,  so  that  even  the 
text  books  embrace  a  description  of  myopia,  hypermetropia,  and  astig- 
matism. These  terms  are  probably  familiar  to  most  educators,  since 
school  work  audits  surroundings  have  been  shown  to  be  so  potent  a  factor 
in  the  production  of  nearsightedness.  It  is  to  you  educators  that  we 
specialists  must  appeal,  since  it  lies  within  your  power  to  do  much  to- 
wards the  saving  children's  eyesight  by  insisting  on  the  correction 
of  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  school  work,  school-houses,  and  school 
books.  As  to  the  last,  the  evil  has  gone  so  far  as  to  begin  to  correct 
itself.  My  own  recent  contribution  towards  the  cause  lies  on  the  table  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  it  to  any  one  applying 
to  me  hereafter.  It  is  entitled  Our  Eyes  and  Our  Industries,  being  an 
article  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of 
health  and  published  in  their  fourth  annual  report,  1883.  It  appeals  to 
all  educators. 

COLOR   SENSE  NOT  STUDIED. 

Till  within  a  very  few  years  the  color  sense  has  not  been  studied  or 
hardly  recognized  outside  of  the  physiologist's  laboratory.  The  very 
practical  bearings  of  its  defect  have  recently  brought  the  question  of 
the  chromatic  sense  prominently  forward,  so  that  at  present  some  of  the 
strongest  men  in  science  are  actively  engaged  in  experiment  and  study 
of  the  normal  and  abnormal  sense  of  color.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that 
the  defect  had  been  forgotten,  so  that  recorded  cases  had  become  almost 
classical,  the  name  of  Dalton  still  giving  the  peculiarity  its  appellation. 
The  French  even  yet  hold  to  the  term  daltonisme,  largely,  perhaps,  be- 
cause they  have  no  short  single  term  as  the  English  color-blindness.  It 
has,  of  course,  been  recognized  for  the  last  hundred  years  as  a  sort  of  a 
scientific  curiosity  that  certain  persons  do  not  see  colors  as  do  the  ma- 
jority. From  want  of  examination  and  study,  the  extent  and  the  mean- 
ing of  this  have  been  unknown,  as  have  also  the  facts  relating  to  the 
normal  chromatic  sense.  The  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  gave  an 
immense  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  vision,  with,  fortu- 
nately, most  practical  results  for  mankind.  Some  of  the  conditions  of 
form  and  color  vision  of  importance  to  be  remembered  must  be  here  ex- 
plained, introductory  to  color  defects  and  color  teaching  and  education. 

FORM  AND  COLOR  SENSE  BEST  IN  CENTRE. 

The  retina  is  often  and  very  truly  compared  to  the  plate  of  the  camera 
on  which  the  picture  is  made.    But  if  our  photographic  plates  were  like 
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the  retina  we  never  should  obtain  a  picture,  for  it  is  only  over  a  very 
small  space  directly  in  the  centre  that  vision  for  form  and  color  is  per- 
fect. This  is  the  case  to  an  extent  that  will  hardly  be  believed  till  ex- 
perimentally proved.  Look,  however,  with  one  eye,  while  the  other  is 
shut,  at  a  word  as  long  as  constitution,  on  a  printed  page,  at  the  distance 
of  ordinary  reading.  It  will  be  found  that  the  space  on  the  retina  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  necessary  form  perception  to  read  the  letters  will 
not  embrace  more  than  about  the  first  three  or  four  letters.  Our  eye 
has  to  travel  along  the  word  to  catch  it.  This,  however,  the  manJT  and 
strong  muscles  of  the  eyeball  allow  us  to  do,  so  that  we  do  not  notice 
either  the  imperfection  or  the  necessary  effort. 

Now,  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  color  sense.  It  is  only  at  the  centre 
that  we  have  a  perfect  perception  of  color ;  from  here  outward  towards 
the  periphery  our  chromatic  sense  is  gradually  weaker.  This  is  readily 
shown  by  closing  one  eye  and  gazing  at  a  red  wafer  held  in  front  of  the 
other  eye ;  then,  while  keeping  the  eye  fixed,  moving  the  wafer  grad- 
ually to  one  side.  Its  color  will  be  lost  and  it  appear  quite  black,  when 
we  can  still  distinguish  its  shape.  Of  course  this  experiment  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  want  of  any  perception  corresponding  to  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eyeball,  the  so-called  "blind  spot."  This 
peripheral,  feeble  color  perception  we  do  not  notice,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  do  not  notice  the  corresponding  want  of  form  perception  away  from 
the  centre,  because  our  eyes  are  so  easily  turned  to  bring  the  color  over 
the  centre  of  the  retina,  where  perception  is  perfect.  This  is  the  case  in 
ordinary  illumination.  The  spectral  colors,  when  sufficiently  strong,  will 
be  seen  quite  out  to  the  periphery.  This  does  not  hold,  however,  with 
our  ordinary  sight. 

FORM  AND   COLOR  AFTER-IMAGES. 

The  two  functions  of  the  eye  bear  a  peculiar  relation  to  each  other  in 
a  still  further  respect.  This  fact,  so  well  known  and  understood  physio- 
logically, seems  quite  unknown  otherwise,  and  yet  it  has  a  very  strong 
practical  bearing,  apparently  till  now  quite  overlooked.  If  we  pinch  our 
arm  hard,  there  remains  a  sensation  of  £>ain  even  after  the  hand  is  re- 
moved. It  fades  gradually  away.  Every  sensation  when  at  all  pro- 
longed is  continued  after  the  stimulus  or  irritation  is  removed.  With 
retinal  impressions  there  is  still  another  important  peculiarity.  On 
awakening  in  the  morning,  when  the  retina,  from  rest,  is  quite  sensitive, 
if  we  direct  our  eyes  to  a  print  on  the  wall  in  a  dark  frame  for  a  few  sec- 
onds and  then  turn  our  gaze  to  the  ceiling  or  a  blank  space  on  the  wall, 
we  shall  see  the  picture  there,  and  it  will  appear  wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes  so  long  as  the  after-image  or  impression  remains  on  the  retina. 
The  experiment  will  succeed  at  any  other  time  as  well  if  we  gaze  steadily 
long  enough.  Now,  on  carefully  considering  this  after-image  which  the 
brain  projects  into  space,  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  a  dark  engrav- 
ing in  a  dark  frame  we  have  a  white  print  on  dark  in  a  light  frame ; .  in 
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other  words,  the  complementary.  This  is  always  the  case,  and  it  holds 
true  of  the  color  sense,  as  we  can 'see  by  experiments  for  colored  after- 
images. 

COLORED   AFTER-IMAGES   COMPLEMENTARY. 

Here  hung  up  is  a  white  surface,  and  on  it  a  small  black  cross.  Over 
the  cross  I  hold  a  disk  of  red.  In  the  centre  of  the  red  is  a  black 
spot.  Now,  if  you  gaze  at  this  black  spot  quite  steadily  while  twenty 
are  slowly  counted  and  when  the  colored  disk  is  removed  continue  to 
look  at  the  black  cross  on  the  white  surface,  you  will  gradually  see  not 
a  red  but  a  green  disk.  Now,  when  the  experiment  is  reversed  by  ex- 
posing a  green  disk  to  you,  the  after-image  comes  of  a  reddish  tinge  ; 
in  other  words,  the  complementary  of  the  original. 

These  facts,  so  readily  experimentally  shown,  seem  to  have  escaped 
general  observation,  yet  they  have  a  very  practical  side.  A  painter 
cannot  turn  from  one  color  to  another  till  the  impression  of  the  first 
has  faded  from  the  retina.  A  pilot  watches  a  red  (the  port)  light  ahead 
of  him  steadily  till  it  is  fixed  on  his  retina.  The  vessel  on  which  it  is, 
turns  so  that  he  cannot  see  it,  or  he  turns  his  gaze  away,  when,  on 
looking  back  to  where  the  light  was  seen,  it  appears  as  a  green  one  (the 
starboard).  This  soon  fades  away  (apparently  to  him  turns  away)  and  he 
is  puzzled  to  know  which  he  really  saw.  But  upon  this  decision,  which 
must  be  instantly  made,  depends  his  change  of  helm  to  avoid  collision. 
The  same  in  reference  to  the  red  and  green  (danger  and  safety)  railroad 
lights  as  they  appear  to  the  engineer,  who  has  even  less  time  than  the 
pilot  for  decision.  Yet  this  now  well  known  phenomenon  has  never 
been  applied  in  solution  of  unaccountable  collisions  where  it  may  well 
have  been  the  cause. 

THREE  COLOR  RETINAL  ZONES. 

In  the  centre  of  the  retina  we  have  perception  of  all  three  of  the 
primary  colors,  red,  green,  and  violet.  In  a  zone  outside  of  this  red 
fails,  and  we  see  green  and  violet.  Again,  in  the  zone  beyond  this  to 
the  periphery  we  can  feel  only  violet  or  blue.  This,  as  before  said, 
holds  true  of  ordinary  pigments  in  ordinary  illumination.  The  spec- 
tral colors,  red,  green,  and  violet,  when  sufficiently  intense,  may  be 
perceived  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  the  retina. 

RED,    GREEN,   AND  VIOLET  ARE   PRIMARY   COLORS. 

Science  has  long  ago  shown  that  these  are  the  true  primaries.  I 
would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  still  in  text  books,  color- 
charts,  and  even  educational  reports,  the  primaries  are  spoken  of  as 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  as  if  Helmholtz  had  not  thirty  years  ago  shown 
Brewster's  mistakes  in  experimenting.  Educators  must  have  the  text 
books  at  least  cleared  of  false  instruction.  I  hate  met,  when  I  least 
expected  it,  such  total  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  red,  green,  and  violet 
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were  the  real  primaries — so  proved  by  science — that,  while  to  defend 
myself  seems  almost  puerile,  yet  I  must  refer  doubters  to  some  stand- 
ard works  within  their  reach. 
Prof.  Ogden  M.  Eood  says,  in  his  Modern  Chromatics,  page  109 : 

This  theory  of  the  existence  of  three  fundamental  kinds  of  light,  red,  yellow,  and! 
blue,  is  found  in  all  except  the  most  recent  text  books  in  physics,  and  is  almost  uni- 
versally believed  by  artists.  Nevertheless  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  is. 
quite  without  foundation. 

In  Yon  Bezold's  Theory  of  Color,  translated  by  Mr.  Koehler  and 
published  in  1876  by  Mr.  L.  Prang,  at  Boston,  is,  on  page  128,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Red,  yellow,  and  blue  were  generally  looked  upon  in  former  times  as  the  funda- 
mental colors,  the  results  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  pigments  having  been  accepted' 
as  a  basis.  Later  investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  green  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  yellow.,  and  a  variety  of  reasons  might  be  cited,  all  of  which,  speak  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  assuming  red,  green,  and  a  blue  which  borders  closely  upon  violet  to» 
be  the  fundamental  colors. 

I  would  refer  you,  also,  to  another  book,  perhaps  more  within  reach, 
namely,  Alfred  M.  Mayer's  and  Charles  Barnard's  little  volume  on 
Light,  in  the  Experimental  Science  Series  for  Beginners,  pages  95-100. 

Another  book  in  German,  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus's  Farben  und  Schopf- 
ung  (Color  and  Creation),  gives  the  whole  very  simply  and  clearly. 

All  lecturers  on  physics,  when  touching  on  color,  give  the  true  expla- 
nation, as  have  those  in  special  courses  for  art  societies,  &c. ;  therefore^ 
while  there  may  formerly  have  been  some  excuse,  there  hardly  is  now, 
for  such  a  letter  as  I  recently  received,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  with  the  philosoph- 
ical crank  who  first  started  it  the  idea  that  green  is  a  primary  color  (viz,  one  that 
cannot  be  resolved  into  others  or  that  cannot  be  compounded  from  others),  when 
any  child  with  a  10-cent  box  of  colors  can  in  five  seconds  demonstrate  the  contrary  ? 

The  books  mentioned  explain  the  physical  condition  from  mixing 
pigments  and  how  it  is  not  a  mental  combination  of  colors. 

TRUE   COMBINATION  OF   COLORS. 

Colors  may  be  properly  combined  in  different  ways.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest is  Maxwell's  rotating  disks,  which  takes  advantage  of  the  persist- 
ent retinal  impression  already  described.  By  it  before  one  color  has 
faded  another  is  presented  to  the  retina,  and  we  thus  have  a  true  men- 
tal or  cerebral  combination  or  mixture. 

Woinow's  disk  for  detecting  color-blindness  will  show  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  primaries.  There  are  concentric  circles,  eaeh  composed 
of  two  of  the  primaries  in  equal  parts.  When  the  disk  is  revolved  the 
red  and  green  circle  becomes  yelloiv,  while  the  green  and  violet  becomes 
blue.  The  same  can  be  done  with  the  spinning  top,  as  described  by 
Mayer. 

Among  school  apparatus  is  a  revolving  disk  arranged  with  the  old 
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idea  of  the  seven  primary  colors,  which,  when  combined  by  rotating, 
produce  white,  or  rather  a  pale  gray.  Now,  as  may  be  seen,  a  disk  made 
cip  of  red,  green,  and  violet,  even  in  equal  parts,  and  the  colors  not  es- 
pecially chosen  as  to  purity,  &c,  will  give  us  gray  when  rotated.  Again, 
every  child  knows  as  well  as  the  artist  that  if  he  mixes  yellow  and  blue 
paint  they  will  make  green,  but  a  disk  of  yellow  and  blue  when  rotated 
gives  us  gray,  not  green.  Thus  can  be  readily  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mixing  of  pigments  and  the  combination  of  colors. 

Another  simple  method  is  to  place  our  colors  on  a  white  surface  and 
holding  a  piece  of  plate  glass  resting  on  the  surface  at  right  angles 
between  the  colors  look  at  one  of  them  at  an  angle  of  45°  through  the 
glass  while  the  other  is  at  the  same  time  reflected  into  the  eye,  and  we 
shall  have  a  true  combination  or  mixture.  All  these  are  of  course  well 
known  facts  and  experiments  in  physiology,  but  I  show  and  describe 
them  here  in  order  that  you  may  see  just  how  to  illustrate  them  in 
.school  with  color  teaching. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

It  has  been  seen  that  some  knowledge  of  the  color  sense  is  both  neces- 
sary and  of  value  before  undertaking  to  educate  it.  It  is  of  course 
still  more  necessary  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  defects  of  the 
•color  sense,  especially  since  such  defects  are  now  readily  discovered  and 
can  never  be  overcome.  In  other  words,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  color-blind  to  see  colors  that  are  beyond  their  sensation,  so  to 
speak.  How  many  color-blind  are  we  likely  to  have  in  our  schools  ?  The 
proportion  will  of  course  be  the  same  in  the  community  at  large.  I 
give  in  my  manual  reports  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  examina- 
tions. I  have  myself  tested  19,298  males  and  found  805  color-blind, 
about  4  per  cent.  Among  14,940  females  I  found  only  12  defective  in 
the  chromatic  sense.  This  is  a  much  smaller  per  cent,  than  other  ex- 
aminers have  found.  We  may  say  in  general  that  4  per  cent,  of  males 
and  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  of  females  are  color-blind.  I  hasten  to 
answer  the  question  that  at  once  arises  by  saying  that  the  best  author- 
ities recognize  this  as  simply  a  sexual  difference.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  greater  familiarity  on  the  part  of  females  with  colors,  &c. 
Color-blind  females  act  as  do  color-blind  men  in  relation  to  the  defect. 
No  time  is  allowed  us  to  discuss  this  interesting  question  here. 

DIFFERENT    KINDS   OF   COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

'Corresponding  to  the  three  primary  colors,  we  have  three  kinds  of 
color-blindness,  namely,  red,  green,  and  violet  blindness.  The  first  two 
include  each  other.  The  last  includes  blindness  to  yellow.  This  violet- 
blindness  is  so  rare  that  the  term  color-blindness  as  now  generally  used 
means  that  red  and  green  are  not  seen  as  they  are  by  the  normal  eye. 
How,  then,  are  they  seen  j  in  other  words,  what  is  color-blindness  ?  I 
will  quote  from  my  manual  in  answer  :  "  Does  red  look  green  to  them,  or 
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green  red,  or  yellow  biue,  &c?  The  fact  so  long  ago  noticed  that  they 
could  not  distinguish  their  faulty  color  from  gray —a  mixture  of  black  and 
white — and  the  more  color-blind  they  were  the  darker  the  gray  which 
could  match  their  faulty  color,  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  had  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  it.  Through  this  we  can,  perhaps,  get  a  better  idea  of  the 
color-blind's  vision.  And  we  may  formulate  their  vision  thus :  All 
colors  containing  their  defective  one  will  be  grayish,  and  this  in  pro- 
portion to  their  individual  amount  of  defect."  The  red-blind  sees  all 
objects  of  this  color  of  a  darker  hue  than  they  are.  The  same  of  the 
green-blind  as  to  greeu.  Both  confound  these  colors  with  each  other 
and  gray.  A  mixture  of  white  and  black  in  proper  proportions,  to- 
represent  the  luminosity  of  any  shade  of  red  or  green,  will  give  the 
color-blind  the  same  sensation  as  that  shade.  Great  misunderstanding 
of  the  color-blind's  sensation  has  arisen  from  the  natural  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  composite  colors.  Purple,  or  a  combination 
of  red  and  violet,  or  blue  is  rarely  otherwise  spoken  of  than  red  in 
popular  language,  except  where  the  commercial  name  magenta  is  used* 
The  blue  or  violet  in  it  the  normal-eyed  do  not  think  of,  and  none  would 
class  it  with  blue.  The  color-blind,  however,  do  not  see  the  red  in  it 
other  than  gray ;  but,  as  their  vision  is  perfect  for  violet,  they  see  this  in 
the  purple,  and  so  class  it  with  blue.  Hence  the  general  idea  that 
the  color-blind  confound  red  with  blue,  the  sky  and  a  rose.  Pure  red 
they  never  confound  with  blue. 

The  colored  diagram  shown  you  exhibits  the  spectrum  as  seen  by  the 
normal  eye,  a  red-blind  and  a  green-blind.  Eed  and  green,  as  is  seen? 
fail.  The  theory  of  color  perception  cannot  be  here  discussed  from  want 
of  time.  That  which  is  now  known  as  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  seems 
to  best  fit  the  facts  of  defective  chromatic  sense  in  all  its  phases.  Scien- 
tific experts  are  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  several  theories  as  ap- 
plied to  the  real  cases  within  their  reach  to  examine.  Fortunately  we 
need  not  depend  on  any  explanation  of  the  facts  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  force  and  meaning  of  these  latter  in  reference  to  color- 
blindness. And  we  may  directly  turn  to  some  of  the  points  necessary 
to  be  remembered. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS  IS  CONGENITAL  AND  HEREDITARY. 

It  is  a  condition  of  the  eye  or  the  brain  with  which  a  person  is  born,, 
and  is  handed  down  under  the  general  law  of  heredity,  that  has  been 
found  to  hold  in  reference  to  bleeders  and  to  night-blindness,  &c.  The 
general  law  as  to  color-blindness  is  "  that  sons  of  daughters  whose 
father  was  color-blind  are  most  likely  to  be  the  same,  although  not  with- 
out exception ;  or  color-blindness  is  transmitted  in  the  revertible  type 
from  grandfather  to  grandchild."  Family  trees  of  seven  generations 
have  shown  this.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  if  a  color-blind  has  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  none  is  likely  to  be  defective;  yet  the  defect  is  transmitted 
through  the  daughters,  whose  sons  are  likely  to  be.    These  daughters^ 
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•as  we  know,  are  almost  exempt.  Yet  the  necessary  exception  to  prove 
■the  law  exists  in  a  family  where  only  the  daughters  were  color-blind, 
and  all  of  them  for  some  generations.  The  cases  of  color-blindness 
which  do  not  at  first  seem  to  conform  to  the  law  of  heredity  have  been 
found  explainable  by  the  fact  that  color-blind  families  intermarried, 
bringing  it  into  two  succeeding  generations. 

MONOCULAR  COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

There  have  been  already  several  extremely  interesting  cases  of  color- 
blindness in  one  eye  reported  by  very  competent  observers.  These  have 
aiaturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  have  been  carefully 
studied.  They  confirm  our  previously  formulated  ideas  as  to  just  how 
the  color-blind  see  colors.  The  person  can  tell  us  through  his  other 
normal  eye  what  he  sees  with  the  defective  one,  and  this  is  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  theories  of 
<<color  perception  now  so  much  discussed. 

HYPNOTISM   AND   COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

Curious  facts  have  been  discovered  that  cannot  here  be  given  in  de- 
rail, but  they  are  substantially  that  some  of  the  color-blind  who  can  be 
put  in  the  hypnotic  state  will  then  see  color  as  do  the  normal- eyed. 
Moreover,  that  some  of  the  normal-eyed  who  can  be  hypnotized  will, 
while  so,  become  color-blind.  This  is  now  generally  admitted,  but  does 
eot  seem  to  have  the  force  or  meaning  first  attached  to  it. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS  FROM  ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

Alcohol  or  tobacco  poisoning  produces  a  condition  of  feeble  chromatic 
sense  amounting  to  color-blindness  5  the  two  combined,  still  more  so  5 
but  it  must  be  understood  and  remembered  that  many  people  use  or 
abuse  alcohol  or  tobacco,  or  both,  without  exhibiting  their  poisonous 
effects.  Yet  the  effect,  when  it  comes,  is  insidious,  so  that  a  pilot  or  an 
engineer  may  preserve  his  form  perception  well  enough  to  keep  on  with 
iris  employment,  while  his  sense  of  color  may,  unknown  even  to  him- 
self, have  so  deteriorated  as  to  render  him  untrustworthy. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS  FROM   DISEASE  AND   INJURY. 

A  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  chromatic  sense  may  be  a  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  brain  or  eye ;  so  also  it  may  be  caused  by  injury  that 
affects  the  nervous  system  or  centres.  All  employes  who  read  or  give 
colored  signals,  on  land  or  sea,  ought  to  be  carefully  tested  after  any 
serious  sickness  before  they  resume  their  duties.  It  is  just  such  men 
that  are  liable  to  the  injuries  that  affect  the  nervous  centres  by  what  is 
•called  shock. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS    UNIVERSAL. 

Examinations  by  competent  observers  have  been  now  made  of  civil- 
ized  and  uncivilized   people   under  all  climates  and  conditions,  with 
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pretty  much  the  same  result,  viz,  4  per  cent,  of  males  and  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent,  of  females  being  found  defective.  Variation  from  this 
is  most  probably  due  to  unskilful  testing  or  faulty  methods,  or  from 
lack  of  extensive  observation.  I  judge  that  it  requires  some  thousands 
of  examinations  to  eliminate,  so  to  speak,  local  sources  of  error  and  to 
get  at  the  real  percentage  of  the  defect  among  a  given  people.  In  the 
schools  of  the  same  city  among  the  same  social  classes,  containing  from 
300  to  600  scholars,  the  ratio  varied  from  2  to  6  per  cent.  When, 
therefore,  gentlemen  report  greater  or  less  than  4  per  cent,  among 
any  given  tribe  or  people,  based  on  the  testing  a  few  hundred  people,  I 
think  we  may  fairly  doubt  their  generalization  as  to  the  whole  race. 
We  must  be  assured  of  the  observer  and  his  method  for  scientific  ac- 
curacy. 

PALLIATION  OF   COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  color-blind  do  not  make  such  gross 
mistakes  in  artificial  light,  except  the  electric  and  lime  light.  Many 
have  learned  to  carry  their  doubtful  colors  to  the  gas  to  help  them  de- 
cide. This  assists  those  who  are  only  partially  defective  more  than 
the  others.  Looking  through  a  glass  stained  a  pale  lemon  or  orange 
with  oxide  of  silver  so  simulates  gas  or  artificial  light  as  to  give  the  color- 
blind the  same  help  in  deciding  what  color  is  before  them. 

Professor  Delboeuf,  of  Lille,  himself  a  color-blind,  discovered  that 
looking  through  a  solution  of  fuchsine,  one  of  the  aniline  dyes,  gave  him 
the  same  sort  of  assistance.  With  this  he  was  so  pleased  that,  as  sec- 
retary of  a  committee  of  the  Belgian  Eoyal  Academy,  he  advised  the 
government  to  have  attached  to  the  locomotive  engine  an  apparatus 
arranged  for  the  color-blind  engineer  to  look  through  and  decide  what 
light  he  saw,  red  or  green.  More  practical  people  would  give  the  engi- 
neer other  employment.  Delboeuf  finally  imagined  that  he  had,  by  con- 
stantly looking  through  a  little  wedge-shaped  tank  holding  a  solution 
of  fuchsine,  really  palliated  or  cured  his  color-blindness.  He  announced 
the  discovery,  but  it  has  proved  merely  another  mistake,  such  as  the 
color-blind  are  constantly  making  in  reference  to  their  defect.  The 
color-blind  depend  on  light  and  shade  to  determine  between  red  and 
green  and  the  colors  containing  them.  They  become  wonderfully  sen- 
sitive to  shades.  Now  the  fuchsine  solution  gives  a  new  relation  of  light 
and  shade  to  red  and  green,  and  hence  a  new  range  for  the  color-blind. 
But  the  congenital  sense  is  not  altered.  Color-blindness  can  be  palli- 
ated as  described  ;  it  cannot  be  altered  or  cured,  notwithstanding  the 
curiously  mistaken  reports  from  the  very  intelligent  people  who  have 
supposed  that  they  had  found  a  cure.  Its  incurability  in  relation  to 
school  children  is  so  important  and  such  blunders  and  false  deductions 
have  been  made  on  these  points  that  I  will  dwell  especially  upon  it  at 
length  when  coming  to  the  question  of  color-teaching  itself.  I  some 
years  ago  drew  particular  attention  to  the  subject. 
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HOW  HAS   COLOR-BLINDNESS  BEEN  KEPT  CONCEALED? 

We  now  know  that  some  forty  out  of  a  thousand  males  whom  we 
meet  are  color-blind.  Why  are  they  not  detected  and  how  have  they 
escaped  exposing  their  defect  in  everyday  life?  True,  we  have  not 
formally  tested  them,  but  now  that  we  have  found  them  out  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  could  always  have  been  so  defective.  They  and 
their  friends  and  relations  will  readily  deny  it.  A  little  explanation 
will  be  of  service  to  educators  who  are  to  introduce  color- teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recall  the  great  ignorance — now  so  well  un- 
derstood— of  the  common  names  of  colors  among  the  normal-eyed  males 
of  all  classes  in  the  community  and  the  misuse  of  names  known.  The 
color-blind  simulate  just  this  sort  of  ignorance  in  e very-day  life,  and 
hence  escape  detection  through  the  lack  of  education  of  the  normal-eyed. 
Hardly  any  two  people  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  names  of  certain  colors. 
The  color-blind  hearing  and  seeing  this  imagine  that  their  own  doubts 
and  mistakes  arise  from  the  same  cause.  A  careful  examination,  how- 
ever, will  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  really  no  difference  in  the  sen- 
sation of  color  of  the  normal-eyed.  They  will  perfectly  agree  as  to 
whether  two  colors  are  alike  in  shade  or  tint.  Education  will  cause 
them  to  agree  as  to  what  the  colors  really  are,  that  is,  of  what  com- 
posed, &c.  The  color-blind  stoutly  resist  being  classed  as  deficient,  so 
assured  are  they  that  they  lack  only  names,  and  this  even  when  a  most 
amusing  and  convincing  proof  of  their  defect  is  before  the  bystanders. 
Professor  Dalton  long  ago  spoke  of  this  in  reference  to  himself  and 
three  of  his  pupils  who  were  equally  defective. 

I  perhaps  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  briefly  from  my  manual, 
where  this  point  is  fully  discussed.  "The  color-blind  who  are  quick- 
witted enough  to  discover  early  that  something  is  wrong  with  their  vis- 
ion by  the  smiles  of  their  listeners  when  they  mention  this  or  that  ob- 
ject by  color,  are  equally  quick-witted  in  avoiding  so  doing.  They 
have  found  that  there  are  names  of  certain  attributes  they  cannot  com- 
prehend, and  hence  must  let  alone.  They  learn,  also,  what  we  forget, 
that  so  many  objects  of  everyday  life  always  have  the  same  color,  as 
red  tiles  or  bricks,  and  the  color  names  of  these  they  use  with  freedom, 
while  they  often,  even  unconsciously,  are  cautious  not  to  name  the  color 
of  a  new  object  till  they  have  heard  it  applied,  after  which  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  memory  stimulated  by  a  consciousness  of  defect.  I  have 
often  recalled  to  the  color-blind  their  own  acts  and  words,  and  surprised 
them  by  an  exposure  of  the  mental  jugglery  they  employed  to  escape 
detection,  of  which  they  were  almost  unaware,  so  much  had  it  become 
a  matter  of  habit.  Another  important  point  is  that,  as  violet-blindness 
is  very  rare,  the  vast  majority  of  defective  are  red  or  green  blind.  These 
persons  see  violet  and  yellow  as  the  normal-eyed,  and  they  naturally 
apply  these  colors  correctly.  When  therefore  they  fail  in  red  or  green 
a  casual  observer  attributes  it  to  simple  carelessness  5  hence  a  very 
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ready  avoidance  of  detection.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  one 
who  sees  so  much  correctly,  and  whose  ideas  of  color  so  correspond 
with  our  own,  cannot  be  equally  correct  throughout,  if  he  will  but 
take  the  pains  to  notice  and  learn.  Color-blindness  is  also  a  constant 
source  of  petty  annoyance  and  mortification,  which  teaches  its  possessor 
to  be  on  constant  guard  over  himself  in  avoiding  exposure  and  its 
consequent  irritation.  The  intelligent  color-blind  finds  many  ways  of 
drawing  a  decision  of  color  from  those  he  is  in  contact  with,  and  always 
lets  shopkeepers  pick  out  the  colors  he  calls  for,  just  as  the  color-blind 
shopkeeper  lets  his  customer  do  the  same  if  he  can  ;  and  when  he  fails 
in  this,  and  makes  mistakes  enough  to  lose  his  place,  he  can  take  refuge 
in  the  mourning  stores,  where  his  defect  is  an  advantage." 

This  brings  us  again  to  their  extraordinary  appreciation  of  light  and 
shade.  They  can  sort  and  place  in  correct  order  a  series  of  shades  of 
red  or  green  much  better  and  more  quickly  than  the  normal-eyed,  be- 
cause to  them  the  color  is  so  much  light  and  dark.  Now,  an  educated 
color-blind  is  asked  by  a  lady  friend  to  buy  a  skein  of  red  worsted  to 
match  the  pattern.  He  asks  the  attendant  in  the  store  for  red  worsteds, 
and  selects  the  one  which  corresponds  in  luminosity  with  his  pattern. 
Such  good  u  shopping"  forbids  the  idea  of  any  chromatic  defect.  But 
the  worsted  attendant  is  away,  and  another,  who  is  color-blind,  quietly 
hands  over  the  greens  to  the  purchaser ;  the  latter  will  then  compla- 
cently select  the  one  which  matches  in  luminosity  his  red  pattern. 

HOW  CAN  WE  DETECT  COLOR-BLINDNESS? 

It  has  been  seen  that  asking  the  color-blind  the  names  of  colors  is  of 
no  use.  They  may  use  them  rightly  or  guess  correctly.  Helmholtz 
long  ago  showed  that  such  testing  was  simply  silly.  Since  we  can- 
not trust  the  tongue,  what  can  we  do  %  The  only  other  way  to  find  out 
how  a  sensation  affects  another  person's  brain  is  by  getting  him  to  do 
something ;  in  other  words,  make  some  muscular  effort.  On  this  and 
the  basis  of  comparison  is  dependent  the  test  introducad  by  Professor 
Holmgren,  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  known  as  the  worsted  test.  I  must  re- 
fer you  to  my  manual  for  a  full  description  of  it,  and  would  particularly 
warn  you  that  its  application  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  seems. 
Many  officials  have  been  thus  deceived  and  caused  a  laugh  at  their  ex- 
pense. Study  and  experience  with  it  may  enable  educated  teachers  to 
apply  it  in  their  schools,  where  a  mistake  is  not  of  such  importance  as 
it  would  be  in  reference  to  a  pilot  or  railroad  engineer.  Moreover,  the 
doubtful,  as  well  as  all  the  cases  found,  can  be  referred  to  the  specialist 
for  decision.  This  test,  as  you  will  see,  requires  the  examined  to  make 
a  muscular  effort  to  do  something,  which  something  exposes  him  to 
the  expert,  who  understands  what  it  means.  From  the  want  of  such 
a  test  color-blindness  has  escaped  detection.  In  expert  hands  it  is  so 
applicable  that  thousands  have  been  tested  in  the  time  that  it  took  for- 
merly to  test  tens,  and  with  more  certainty.     We  shall  see  that  it  calls 
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for  no  knowledge  or  education  on  the  part  of  the  examined,  no  knowl- 
edge of  colors  or  their  names ;  they,  in  fact,  need  never  have  seen  a 
color.  A  mutual  language  is  unnecessary.  Examiner  and  examined 
may  be  both  deaf  and  dumb,  as  the  former  may  pantomime  the  latter 
what  to  do,  &c.     No  color  names  are  spoken. 

Holmgren's  worsted  test  is,  as  you  see,  a  collection  of  little  skeins 
of  worsted  of  definitely  chosen  colors.  The  skeins  must  be  alike  in 
size  and  shape.  I  have  seen  collections  of  worsteds  sold  as  Holmgren's 
in  which  the  false  colors  were  of  a  different  material,  so  that  the  color- 
blind employe  or  pilot,  "  coached  "  by  his  friends  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion, would  very  readily  recognize  them  by  their  difference  in  material, 
and  thus  escape  detection.  There  are  some  150  of  these  little  skeins, 
in  order  to  give  the  examinee's  brain  "  elbow  room,"  so  to  speak,  to  ex- 
hibit his  defect.  They  are  loosely  heaped  upon  a  white  cloth,  and  three 
or  four  feet  to  one  side  is  placed  the  test  skein  of  a  peculiar  green  hue, 
which  corresponds  to  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  where  the  color- 
blind begins  to  fail  to  see  color.  The  examined  is  asked  to  pick  out  of 
the  heap  those  skeins  which  look  like  the  test  of  that  color,  lighter  or 
darker.  No  color  names  are  to  be  used.  The  examiner  can  do  it  for  him 
over  and  over  again  if  necessary,  while  all  the  others  to  be  tested  can 
stand  around  and  look  on.  The  normal-eyed  learn  thereby  to  go  through 
the  test  more  quickly  and  the  color-blind  get  nothing  that  will  help 
them,  as  the  worsteds  are  mixed  up  again  each  time.  According  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  examinee  he  of  course  more  or  less  quickly  selects  the 
various  shades  of  green  to  throw  down  by  the  test  worsted.  The  expert 
as  quickly  decides  his  case  thereby.  This  is  the  whole  story,  and  noth- 
ing more  is  needed  to  prove  his  chromatic  sense  to  be  normal.  We  are 
seeking  only  to  find  this  out  and  not  decide  whether  his  color  sense  has 
been  cultivated.  There  is  no  matching,  or  shading,  or  asking  names, 
or  any  color  knowledge  required.  All  the  nonsense  in  the  newspapers 
about  this  are  the  falsehoods  published  by  those  interested  or  hired  to 
prevent  any  examinations  for  color-blindness  on  the  railroads,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  employe's'  votes,  &c. 

Now,  suppose  the  examined  is  color  blind,  what  will  he  do?  His 
mistakes  are  always  most  characteristic.  They  must,  however,  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  examiner  to  enable  him  to  give  a  correct 
decision.  They  are  illustrated  in  the  colored  plate  in  my  manual.  The 
series  of  colored  skeins  hung  up  on  the  card  side  of  the  green  test  shows 
them  still  better.  They  ran  from  simple  gray  through  stone  color  to 
browns  and  even  red,  the  complement  of  the  test.  The  color-blind  per- 
son throws  these  or  some  of  them  down  with  the  same  confidence  as  we 
do  the  correct  colors,  and  his  defect  is  instantly  exposed.  Such  a  person 
is  dangerous  in  reading  or  giving  colored  signals  on  land  or  sea.  Proper 
tests  with  flags  and  lanterns  will  always  prove  this.  But  the  best  ex- 
perts would  have  to  spend  hours  with  flags  and  lanterns  to  decide  on 
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the  defect,  even  laying  aside  what  it  is  impossible  to  do,  viz,  guessing 
and  collusion. 

A  further  test  of  the  color-blind  will  confirm  our  decision  and  also 
tell  us  whether  the  examined  is  green  or  red  blind.  This  is,  of  course, 
of  uo  consequence  practically,  as  one  involves  the  other.  We  remove 
the  green  test  and  put  in  its  place  a  shade  of  purple.  To  this  the  red- 
blind  places  blues  and  the  green-blind  grays  and  greens,  the  strength  of 
the  colors  selected  varying  with  the  amount  of  the  defect.  At  the  side 
of  the  test  skein,  hung  upon  the  card,  are  the  false  colors  chosen  by 
the  red-  and  green-blind. 

The  third  test  skein  is  red,  like  the  railroad  flags,  of  value  to  exhibit 
the  defects  still  further  to  officials.  On  the  card  you  see  beside  it  the 
browns  and  greens  the  color-blind  match  to  it,  just  as  illustrated  by  the 
colored  plate  in  my  manual. 

It  very  likely  seems  scarcely  possible  that  after  all  you  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  about  testing,  &c,  it  should  be  thus  proved  to  you  as  so 
simple  and  practical.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  defective  do  not 
want  to  be  detected.  They  and  their  friends  are  ready  to  do  or  say 
anythiug  to  prevent  it.  Of  course  none  of  this  sort  of  difficulty  exists 
as  to  testing  in  the  schools.  My  experience  urges  me  to  warn  you  as 
to  the  selection  of  worsteds  to  use.  The  tests,  three  in  number,  should 
always  be  larger  skeins  than  the  others,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  I 
have  seen  tags  marked  "Test"  put  on  any  of  the  worsteds  in  sets 
offered. for  sale.  Having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sale  of  proper 
collections,  I  will  quote  from  the  dealers7  circular  for  your  benefit: 

The  value  of  the  test  depends  upon  its  being  carried  out  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Professor  Holmgren's  directions,  given  in  Dr.  Jeffries's  manual.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  correct  colors  and  shades  of  worsteds,  which  are  not 
easily  procured;  therefore,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society, 
at  Newport,  July  25,  1879,  it  was  — 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries  be  requested  to  make  such  arrangements  as  he 
may  find  practicable  to  enable  the  members  of  the  society  and  others  to  procure  suita- 
ble collections  of  colored  worsteds  for  testing  for  color-blindness. 

In  compliance  with  this  request  the  following  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
undersigned.  They  agree  on  the  receipt  of  $2.50  to  send  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address,  a  complete  and  accurate  set  of  worsteds,  including  the  tssts  selected  by  Dr. 
Jeffries.  On  the  receipt  of  $4.50  they  agree  to  send,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  a  set 
of  worsteds  and  the  manual  of  Dr.  Jeffries  above  referred  to. 

N.  D.  WHITNEY  &  CO., 
129  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Several  imitations  of  Holmgren's  test  have  been  devised,  but  none  of 
them  compares  with  the  original  presented  to  you.  There  are  also  other 
methods  of  detecting  color-blindness  which  can  be  used  by  experts,  not, 
however,  with  the  rapidity  and  certainty  this  comparison  method  with 
the  worsteds  allows. 
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* 

PRACTICAL  RESULTS  FROM  TESTING  FOR  COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

Aside  from  detecting  the  4  per  cent,  who  are  color-blind,  it  will 
now  be  asked,  What  relation  has  this  testing  to  the  question  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  normal  color-sense  ?  A  very  practical  one.  All  expert 
examiners  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  found  and  shown  a  hitherto 
unknown  and  unrecognized  ignorance  of  colors  and  color  names  on  the 
part  of  males,  adults  as  well  as  children,  educated  and  uneducated. 
There  has  been  a  universal  agreement  on  this  point.  It  explains  the 
constant  dispute  among  even  adults  as  to  the  colors  before  them.  This 
ignorance  has  been  curiously  mistaken  for  defective  chromatic  sense. 
Such  mistake  could  not  have  occurred  with  proper  methods  of  testing. 
I  find  that  it  still  shows  itself  here  and  there  among  teachers  and  edu- 
cators. An  explanation  of  its  origin  becomes,  therefore,  quite  neces- 
sary, which  I  said  I  would  defer  to  this  point.  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the 

INCURABILITY  OF   CONGENITAL  COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

As  most  probably  one  male  out  of  every  twenty-five  in  the  com- 
munity is  more  or  less  color-blind,  and  as,  besides  the  mortification  or 
restricted  sphere  of  employment  this  may  entail,  our  lives  and  property 
are  thereby  endangered  on  railroads  and  vessels,  the  question  of  the 
curability  of  congenital  color-blindness  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Certainly  the  color-blind  railroad  employe"  or  pilot  should  not 
be  dismissed  from  service  if  he  can  be  cured  of  his  defect. 

It  has  been  till  lately  universally  admitted  by  ophthalmic  surgeons 
and  physiologists  that  congenital  color-blindness  was  incurable  by  any 
known  means.  In  August,  1874,  Dr.  A.  Favre,  of  Lyons,  France,  re- 
ported to  the  French  Congress  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Lille, 
some  observations  which  seemed  to  him  to  prove  that  congenital  color- 
blindness was  curable  both  in  children  and  adults  by  exercising  the 
chromatic  sense.1 

He  reports  the  results  in  eleven  different  schools  of  the  examination 
of  1,002  boys  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen.  These  their  teachers 
tested  by  asking  them  to  name  the  color  of  objects  exhibited  of  five 
principal  colors.  The  teachers  reported  to  Dr.  Favre  that  they  found 
at  least  218  defective  in  chromatic  sense,  and  that  almost  all  were 
perfectly  cured  by  being  repeatedly  shown  objects  and  told  the  names 
of  their  colors  till  they  were  learned.  Among  138  girls,  from  seven 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  Dr.  Favre  himself  found  only  two  whom 
he  regarded  as  color-blind.  These  girls,  he  remarks,  were  under  ex- 
cellent teachers,  and  a  large  number  had  passed  through  the  salles 
d'asile,  where  colors  were  taught. 

Dr.  Favre  then  says : 

The  examination  of  these  several  reports  shows  that  many  children  of  both  sexes 
come  into  the  salles  d'asile  and  schools  without  a  notion  of  the  elementary  colors.    The 

1  Le  Traitement  du  daltonisme  dans  les  6coles.     Par  A.  Favre.     Lyon.     1877. 
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number  of  children -la  eking  in  this  sensation  in  the  majority  of  boys'  schools  I  have 
visited  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  This  ratio  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  attention 
of  the  scholars  is  directed  by  their  teachers  to  colored  objects.  Certain  exercises,  the 
painting  of  plans,  geographical  cards,  lessons  in  natural  history,  &c,  have  an  evident 
influence  on  the  scholars'  progress  in  this  sense.  Among  the  girls,  sevring  work, 
embroidery,  the  care  of  the  clothing,  the  handling  of  flowers,  much  reduces  at  eight 
years  of  age  the  number  of  those  who  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  or  more  of 
the  elementary  colors.  At  this  age  the  number  of  boys  who  make  marked  mistakes 
in  naming  colors  is  still  quite  large,  and  we  have  found  that,  if  the  majority  easily 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  colors,  many  of  these  need  watchful  and  continued  care,  re- 
quiring to  be  examined  periodically,  so  to  speak,  till  we  are  assured  of  their  cure. 
What  is  the  best  method  to  use  in  the  schools  ?  Experience  may  teach  us  further, 
but  from  our  observations  during  the  last  five  years  we  feel  authorized  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions:  Male  and  female  teachers  should  be  required :  (1)  To  question, 
separately,  the  scholars  of  their  class  as  to  the  five  elementary  colors,  and  also  as  to 
white  and  black.  (2)  To  carefully  record  at  the  time  of  examination  the  scholar's 
replies  against  his  name.  (3)  The  scholars  who  have  made  mistakes  should  be  in- 
dividually called  twice  a  week  and  the  colors  named  before  them ;  they  should  be 
questioned  and  taught  till  it  is  shown  that  they  have  acquired  an  exact  notion  of  the 
elementary  colors.  (4)  There  should  be  periodic  examinations.  (5)  Whenever  oc- 
casion presents,  the  precise  names  of  colored  objects  exhibited  should  be  spoken  before 
the  whole  class.  (6)  An  advanced  course  on  colors  should  be  given  scholars  destined 
for  special  professions,  by  the  aid  of  Chevreuil's  color  chart  and  the  most  commonly 
manufactured  articles. 

The  treatment  of  color-blindness  in  the  adult  has  also  given  us  very  conclusive  re- 
sults, which  we  have  embraced  in  an  unpublished  article  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Science. 

Dr.  Favre  says  again,  elsewhere : * 

I  call  for  the  introduction  of  exercises  with  colors  in  all  the  schools,  in  the  army, 
in  the  navy,  and  on  the  railroads.  1  am  persuaded  that  by  the  precautions  I  have 
indicated  a  great  number  of  accidents  may  be  avoided,  and  I  hope  to  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  cause  congenital  Daltonism  to  be  stricken  from  the  nosological  list. 

Dr.  Favre  has  here  undoubtedly  mistaken  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  a  color  for  a  lack  of  perception  of  the  color.  In  this  mistake 
he  has  been  confirmed  by  the  rather  extraordinary  reports  from  his 
several  friends  who  were  teachers.  These  latter,  I  must  at  once  insist, 
were  wholly  incompetent  to  decide  whether  their  scholars  were  color- 
blind. We  must,  of  course,  first  positively  prove  the  existence  of  the 
defect  before  we  can  talk  about  having  cured  it.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
for  even  an  expert  to  decide  whether  a  child  is  color-blind  by  simply 
asking  him  to  name  the  color  of  pieces  of  paper  or  other  objects.  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  possible  to  teach  him  a  name  which  he  shall 
attach  to  the  object,  as  it  would  also  be  to  teach  a  congenital  blind 
person.  These  children,  supposed  color-blind,  are  reported  as  cured 
by  more  or  less  exercise  with  colors,  according  to  their  individual  quick- 
ness and  memory  in  catching  and  retaining  their  names.  Those  that 
were  dull,  inattentive,  and  forgetful  required  repeated  exercises  before 

^^sume*  des  me*moires  sur  le  daltonisme  pre'sente's  a  l'Acade"mie  des  sciences.  A. 
Favre.     1875. 
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they  retained  the  names  of  colors  which  were  seemingly  readily  for- 
gotten.   This  is  perfectly  shown  by  the  teachers'  reports. 

The  reported  percentage  of  defective  color  perception  found  would  of 
itself  throw  much  doubt  on  the  method  of  testing.  For  instance,  as 
many  as  thirty  out  of  fifty  and  fifteen  out  of  thirty-five  children  are 
reported  having  "no  notion  of  color."  But  10  per  cent,  is  a  very  large 
ratio,  even  when  we  include  all  cases  of  only  slight  color-blindness. 
Now,  these  children  were  from  four  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  How  many 
school  boys  at  this  time  of  life  know  the  names  of  five  colors,  or,  having 
heard  them,  will  apply  them  correctly  when  questioned,  without  being 
specially  taught  ?  We  find  it  very  different  with  girls,  as  did  Dr.  Favre. 
They  use  the  names  of  colors  much  more  frequently,  and  have  more  to 
do  with  colored  objects  in  dress,  trimmings,  &c. 

Those  of  us  who  possess  normal  color  perception  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  tell  the  difference  between  light  greens  and  blues.  This  formed 
a  large  class  among  these  supposed  defective  children,  and  they  were 
reported  cured  in  four  or  five  exercises.  A  further  convincing  proof  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  test  employed,  and  of  the  disqualification  of  the 
teachers  as  examiners,  is  shown  by  their  reporting  children  as  confound- 
ing those  colors  which  the  color-blind  never  do ;  for  example,  red  and 
violet.  I  would  not,  of  course,  deny  that  among  these  thousand 
children  there  were  any  color-blind.  Proof  to  the  contrary  exists  in  the 
statement  of  one  teacher,  who  says:  "  I  sometimes  despaired  of  curing 
one  child,  six  and  a  half  years  old,  who,  after  sixty-five  exercises,  could 
not  tell  me  a  single  color  without  hesitation.  Eleven  exercises  more, 
however,  cured  this  unexampled  Daltonean,  who  began  by  first  distin- 
guishing green  and  finished  by  not  always  calling  red  yellow  when 
shown  him."  This  child  no  doubt  was  color-blind  and  took  this  length 
of  time  to  learn  the  name  of  a  color,  to  be  repeated  whenever  the  same 
object  was  shown  him.  If  alive,  this  boy  is  as  color-blind  now  as  then, 
I  am  certain,  and  any  test  not  calling  for  the  use  of  names  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  it.  Professor  Helmholtz,  in  his  Physiological  Optics 
(page  299,  1867),  said: 

As  to  the  examination  of  the  color-blind,  simply  asking  them  to  name  this  or  that 
color  will  naturally  elicit  but  very  little,  since  they  are  then  forced  to  apply  the  sys- 
tem of  names  adapted  to  normal  perception  to  their  own  perception,  for  which  it  is 
not  adapted.  It  is  not  only  not  adapted  because  it  contains  too  many  names,  but  in 
the  series  of  spectral  colors  we  designate  differences  of  tone  as  such,  which  to  the 
color-blind  are  only  variations  of  saturation  or  luminosity.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  what  they  call  yellow  and  blue  correspond  to  our  yellow  and  blue. 

The  lack  of  practical  value  of  tests  for  color-blindness  which  require 
the  examined  to  name  colors  has  been  well  shown  these  last  two  years 
in  the  search  for  defective  color  perception  amongst  the  personnel  of 
the  armies,  navies,  and  railroads  of  Europe.  It  seems  strange  that  Dr. 
Favre  should  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  color-blindness  was  so 
frequent  as  30  or  40  per  cent.,  or  that  it  was  curable  by  exercise  with 
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colors,  since  his  experience  with  railroad  employes  has  been  very  large. 
He  probably  was  deceived  by  using  with  these  latter  tests  calling  only 
for  the  naming  of  colors. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  only  natural  that  we  should  be  able  to  improve 
our  color  perception  by  use,  as  we  may  sharpen  our  other  senses  by  ex- 
ercise. But  in  the  color-blind  there  is  a  congenital  defect  or  deficiency. 
With  the  ear  we  may  learn  to  distinguish  sounds  whose  vibrations  come 
within  the  range  of  our  scale,  but  no  amount  of  instruction  can  make 
us  hear  a  note  above  or  below  the  vibratory  scale  of  our  ear.  A  lit- 
tle practice  will  enable  the  normal  eye  to  discriminate  between  the 
lighter  shades  of  green  and  blue,  which  at  first  it  had  confounded,  but 
no  amount  of  exercise  with  colors  can  cause  the  color-blind  eye  to  per- 
ceive those  colors  as  we  do,  to  whose  ethereal  wave  lengths  or  numbers 
it  is  not  adapted.  However  much  practice  may  cultivate  the  power  of 
an  organ,  it  can  never  give  that  organ  a  different  or  additional  power. 
I  admit  that  constant  exercise  may  enable  a  person  only  partially  color- 
blind to  improve  his  capacity  for  discriminating  colors,  but  even  then  I 
do  not  believe  he  has  altered  his  color  perception,  but  only  supplemented 
it  by  additional  means,  as  we  so  often  see  other  senses,  when  deficient, 
supplemented.  Whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  cure  color-blindness 
is  another  question  I  am  not  in  position  to  decide.  That  it  cannot  be 
cured  or  altered  by  exercise  with  colors  is  now  so  generally  understood 
and  admitted  that  I  need  not  give  the  authorities  in  the  article  I  quote 
from,  which  I  published  some  few  years  ago.    I  then  said : 

I  think  the  necessity  of  discussing  as  far  as  I  have  what  at  first  sight  seemed  per- 
haps only  a  medical  opinion  has  now  been  made  apparent.  The  very  mistake  Dr. 
Favre  has  been  led  into  has  also  deceived  railroad  officials  who  here  and  there  have 
tested  an  employe"  suspected  of  color-blindness  with  the  flags  or  lanterns  used  on 
their  individual  roads.  It  requires  considerable  argument  and  positive  proof  to  con- 
vince a  railroad  superintendent  that  one  of  his  men  whom  he  has  had  cause  to  suspect, 
and  has  seemingly  thoroughly  tested,  is  after  all  color-blind.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
him  not  to  believe  his  employe"  has  learned,  or  can  be  made  to  learn,  to  see  colors  as 
they  appear  to  a  normal  eye.  He,  however,  will  be  convinced  against  his  reason, 
when  the  color-blind  man  is  in  his  presence  subjected  to  a  proper  scientific  test  applied 
by  a  competent  specialist. 

These  published  ideas  and  mistakes  of  Dr.  Favre  have  been  long  ago 
exploded.  But  curiously  enough  they  are  the  ground  on  which  school 
teachers  here  and  there,  when  referred  to  by  railroad  officials  as  to  the 
existence  of  color-blindness,  deny  it  and  attribute  it  all  to  the  lack  of 
color  education. 

COLOR  IGNORANCE  A  DRAWBACK. 

I  have  naturally  found  the  same  ignorance  of  colors  and  color  names 
in  this  country  as  has  been  found  in  Europe.  My  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject has  shown  me  equally  what  a  drawback  such  ignorance  is  in  every- 
day life.  I  have  received  letters  from  people  whose  business  called  for 
color  education  which  they  did  not  possess,  and  who  besought  me  to 
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push  on  in  my  endeavors  to  introduce  systematic  teaching  which  does 
not  now  exist.  The  greater  use  of  color  within  the  last  ten  years,  aud 
the  greater  appreciation  of  it,  and  still  greater  need  for  its  aesthetic  ap- 
plication, all  combine  to  call  upon  those  engaged  and  interested  in  our 
manufacturing  industries  for  a  much  more  highly  educated  chromatic 
sense.  This  equally  of  employed  and  employer.  Moreover,  the  gradual 
turning  of  men  to  women's  work  requires  that  the  former  shall  have  the 
color  knowledge  of  the  latter,  a  knowledge  which  they  get  from  life-long 
contact  with  and  use  of  colored  objects  in  dress  and  adornments.  There 
is  an  increasing  commercial  value  in  an  eye  trained  in  colors  which  must 
be  remembered  by  educators.  It  will  add  to  the  value  of  manual  edu- 
cation. 

Why  do  not  males  discriminate  colors  and  shades  as  females  do  ? 
Simply  because  they  are  not  taught  them  systematically  and  they  have 
no  opportunities  of  learning  them  out  of  school.  The  higher  the  social 
grade  of  boys  the  more  they  will  be  found  to  know  of  colors  and  color 
names  from  home  surroundings.  It  may  be,  however,  quite  as  impor- 
tant that  the  lad  who  is  to  seek  his  living  as  an  artisan  should  be  in- 
structed in  colors  and  color  names.  The  necessary  teaching  can  be 
carried  out  with  no  further  time  devoted  to  it  than  is  now  wasted  in 
what  is  considered  instruction. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE   COLOR  SENSE.  k 

One  of  the  greatest  observers  and  teachers  in  medicine,  Prof.  E. 
Virchow,  of  Berlin,  said  at  the  Anthropological  Society  meeting  in 
July,  1878,  that  he  would  urge,  repeated  in  every  school  term,  the  prac- 
tical teaching  of  colors,  for  he  had  found  the  majority  of  young  men  in- 
capable of  defining  with  certainty  the  finer  shades  of  the  most  common 
colors.  "  It  was  exceptional  that  a  medical  student  could  tell  whether  a 
red  shaded  into  a  black,  blue,  or  brown,  or  whether  a  yellow  shaded 
into  gray,  white,  or  green.  This  was  a  lamentable  defect  of  the  eye,  very 
seldom  dependent  on  color-blindness,  but  on  ignorance  of  colors  and 
lack  of  practice.     It  can  readily  be  overcome  by  education." 

Thirty  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  believed  that  the  present 
musical  teaching  in  the  schools  could  be  carried  out.  This  has  been 
done  by  systematic  training,  the  application  of  thoroughly  practical 
methods.  We  cannot  make  the  human  ear  respond  to  vibrations  above 
or  below  those  to  which  it  is  attuned  by  nature,  yet  we  can  teach  this  ear 
to  differentiate  and  distinguish  between  the  several  vibrations  within 
this  range.  This  has  now  been  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  child's 
education.  Systematic  methods  have  done  wonders  in  the  education  of 
the  voice.  What  was  formerly  impossible  is  now  readily  carried  out  in 
our  schools. 

Scientifically  systematic  methods  introduced  into  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing have  done  as  great  or  greater  wonders.  I  agree  in  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Walter  Smith  "  was  an  Agassiz  among  us."  What  I  have  seen 
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on  the  school  blackboards  in  the  way  of  free  hand  drawing  by  Mr. 
Smith's  methods  made  me  envy  the  skill  the  children  had  obtained  by 
this  gradual  development  of  their  inherent  power.  I  was  taught  draw- 
ing in  the  Public  Latin  School  of  Boston,  but  in  a  way  that  was  almost 
an  entire  waste  of  time  from  the  lack  of  a  systematic  method.  That 
teaching  has  been  of  little  or  no  use  to  me  since.  Such  teaching  as  is 
now  given  would  have  been  of  great  value  to  me,  as  it  will  be  to  these 
children  hereafter.  It  also,  as  music,  has  been  incorporated  into  our 
public  school  instruction  and  life. 

How,  now,  about  our  other  ocular  sense,  color  %  Mr.  Walter  Smitht 
told  me  that  he  never  attempted  the  introduction  of  color  in  public- 
teaching.  Color-blindness  he  was  a  stranger  to,  being  as  astonished  as; 
others  at  the  results  of  my  tests  in  the  school  his  own  children  were 
attending.  I  may  almost  say  that  there  is  no  teaching  of  color  in  our 
schools.  What  we  have  is  rather  the  attempted  teaching  of  color- 
names.  The  sense  of  color  has  been  almost  totally  neglected.  That  it 
can  be  equally  taught  and  educated  there  is  abundant  proof  of  in  the 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  sense  attained  by  so  many  workmen  in 
colored  fabrics,  &c,  mosaic  setters,  and  the  like.  I  do  not  mean  that 
systematic  and  methodical  education  will  develop  the  sense  in  the 
individual  beyond  its  natural  power,  but  that  such  teaching  will  enable 
the  eye  to  discriminate  within  its  range,  as  does  the  ear  within  its  range,. 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  deny  that  generations  of  teaching: 
may  heighten  the  color-sense  and  render  it  more  acute.  No  teaching: 
will  alter  color-blindness. 

TEACHING  COLORS. 

Naturally  enough,  perhaps,  no  methods  heretofore  used  of  teaching 
colors,  charts,  cards,  &c,  have  taken  into  consideration  the  chromatic 
defect  which  exists  in  4  per  cent,  of  boys.  And  by  none  of  these  methods, 
has  it  ever  been  detected.  In  a  public  primary  school  where  color  was- 
being  taught  in  the  best  known  way  and  by  a  good  teacher,  I  found  a 
color-blind  boy.  He  could  point  out  on  the  color  chart  there  used  the 
color  named.  It  was  simply  a  locality  to  him.  A  square  in  a  certain 
place  on  the  chart  corresponded  to  a  remembered  name.  Change  its 
color  and  he  would  still  point  to  it.  Here  has  been  the  mistake.  Then, 
too,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  have  been  taught  as  the  primary  colors,  as  I 
have  before  explained.  A  large  number  of  curious  mixtures  of  colors 
have  been  placed  on  the  charts,  with  their  commercial  names  attached. 
From  all  these  the  children  have  no  more  learned  colors  than  I  learned 
the  power  of  the  pencil  in  attempting  to  make  a  picture. 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  color-teaching  till  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  are  understood,  admitted,  and  corrected.  The  very  means 
adopted  have  but  helped  to  blind  the  teacher  and  the  educator  in  the 
belief  that  colors  were  being  taught  when  in  reality  nothing  but  names 
associated  with  certain  objects  were  being  remembered.  It  is  very  true 
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that  many  a  teacher,  disgusted  with  the  charts,  blocks,  cards,  &c, 
placed  in  her  hands,  has  discarded  them  all,  and  gathered  together 
larger  or  smaller  collections  of  colored  paper,  worsted,  ribbons,  &c, 
but  no  exercise  with  these  has  revealed  the  characteristic  mistakes  of 
the  color-blind  boys  she  has  taught.  I  have  detected  color-blirdness 
among  the  best  taught  classes.  I  have  witnessed  the  best  color-teach 
ing,  and  there  was  really  nothing  in  it  which  would  inevitably  detect  a 
defect  of  the  color-sense.  It  would  not  have  astonished  me  at  all  to 
find  on  trial  one  of  the  exhibited  boys  color-blind. 

PROPOSED  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  COLORS. 

I  am  induced  to  bring  this  method  before  you  because  it  is  the  result 
of  some  years7  study  and  experience.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the 
public  primary  schools  of  Boston  and  the  private  Kindergarten  after 
long  and  patient  examination  on  the  part  of  supervisors,  superintend- 
ents, and  committees,  to  all  of  whom  I  am  indebted  for  criticism  and 
practical  suggestions. 

.Another  reason  forces  me  to  bring  forward  this  already  tried  method. 
At  your  last  meeting  Mr.  Newell  referred,  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  successful  results  in  the  schools,  to  "the  destructive  criticism  that 
meets  us  in  our  newspapers  and  in  some  of  our  periodicals  and  other 
publications,"  the  kind  of  criticism  which  says  "this  is  all  wrong"  and 
never  gives  you  a  hint  how  to  make  it  right. 

Now,  I  delayed  calling  attention  to  the  dangers  of  defective  vision  on 
land  and  sea  till  I  could  present  methods  of  detecting  defects  so  simple, 
practical,  and  easy  of  application  as  to  leave  no  excuse  for  their  non- 
application.  I  also  did  not  complain  of  and  show  the  mistakes  of  present 
methods  of  teaching  colors  till  I  had  a  remedy  to  present  which  would 
meet  all  my  own  objections  ;  moreover,  which  would  meet  the  natural 
objections  to  all  change,  namely,  lack  of  time  and  opportunity.  If  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  time  now  granted  color  teaching,  which  ap- 
parently at  present  ends  in  nothing,  should  be  devoted  to  simple  sys- 
tematic instruction  with  the  proper  appliances,  the  foundation  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  color-sense  will  have  been  laid  on  which  higher  education 
can  be  built. 

COLOR  CHART  ADOPTED   BY  BOSTON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

I  long  ago  recognized  the  ignorance  of  color  names  and  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  colors  and  endeavored  to  work  out  some  method  of  teach- 
ing which  would  be  practical  and  easily  assimilated  in  our  present 
school  system.  From  reasons  which  I  have  placed  before  you,  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  any  plan  to  be  successful  must  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  comparison,  by  which  alone  we  get  hold  of  the  effect  of 
color  on  the  brain  itself.  My  experience  showed  me  why  the  means 
hitherto  adopted  in  the  schools  had  failed,  and  I  readily  understood 
why  intelligent  teachers  had  dropped  them  as  useless,  and  why  they 
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were  always  so  interested  in  what  I  bad  to  show  and  say  about  system- 
atic methods  based  on  the  true  principle  of  comparison.  I  contrived 
certain  plans  and  saw  what  others  had  also  contrived.  None  met  the 
wants  ^hich  my  experience  in  the  schools  called  for  so  well  as  the  color 
chart  of  Prof.  Hugo  Magnus,  of  Breslau,  which  was  awarded  an  honor- 
ary diploma  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Amsterdam  in 
1879.  He  reached  the  solution  through  exactly  the  same  training  I  had 
passed  through,  viz,  continued  work  in  testing  and  studying  the  color- 
sense  in  the  schools.  It  has  much  interested  me  to  see  how  well  this 
method  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  experts  in  Europe  who  were  best 
competent  to  judge,  viz,  those  who  had  found  out  from  personal  expe- 
rience in  examining  the  defects  existing  and  the  special  needs  in  any 
color-teaching.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  L.  Prang,  I  have 
finally  succeeded  in  producing  an  enlarged  arrangement  of  Magnus's 
chart  better  adapted  for  our  purposes,  and  added  a  teacher's  manual 
explanatory  of  the 

METHOD  OF  USING  THE  COLOR  CHART  AND  CARDS. 

You  see  on  the*  color-chart,  arranged  in  nine  rows  from  left  to  right, 
the  following  colors :  brown,  crimson,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
violet,  gray.  Each  is  represented  in  five  tones,  commencing  with  a  light 
one  and  passing  through  three  more  saturated  tones  to  a  quite  dark  one. 
The  middle  horizontal  row  is  intended  to  represent  the  typical  or  stand- 
ard colors.  Above  are  two  lighter  tints  and  below  two  darker  shades. 
Each  oval  on  the  chart  is  represented  in  duplicate  in  the  accompany- 
ing oval  colored  cards.  The  chart  is  hung  up  and  the  cards  distributed 
to  the  children,  who  are  told  to  match  their  cards  against  the  same 
color  on  the  chart.  No  names  need  be  at  first  used.  Or  the  cards  may 
be  distributed  and  a  child  asked  to  find  in  another's  hand  his  corre- 
sponding card,  &c.  The  teacher's  ingenuity  will  suggest  various  ways, 
on  this  principle,  of  keeping  the  children's  interest  till  they  learn  to 
recognize  each  typical  color,  &c.  The  names  need  not  be  used  and  need 
not  be  refused  when  asked  for  at  first.  Next,  similar  exercises  should 
be  continued  when  the  name  is  always  used  by  teacher  and  child. 
Later,  attention  can  be  drawn  as  to  how  the  tints  and  shades  of  any 
color  are  related,  how  white  makes  it  lighter  and  black  darker,  &c. 
Afterwards  the  names  of  these  various  tones  may  be  entered  into  and 
taught  and  their  occurrence  noticed  in  objects  of  every-day  life;  for 
instance,  the  several  tints  and  shades  of  blue  in  well  known  flowers,  in 
worsted,  bits  of  ribbon,  paper,  &c.  The  time  necessary  will  of  course 
depend  on  the  scholars'  intelligence  and  their  home  familiarity  with 
colors. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  child  has  really  learned  the  color,  that 
is,  feels  its  force  and  connects  the  name  with  this  feeling,  and  does  not 
simply  connect  the  name  with  a  certain  oval  on  the  chart.  This  latter, 
of  course,  the  color-blind  child  can  do.    This  cannot  occur  if  the  teacher 
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follows  the  directions  for  the  use  of  the  chart  given  in  the  manual 
accompanying  it. 

Simple  as  this  method  will  seem  to  the  female  teachers,  tLey  are 
again  warned  that  the  boys  will  appear  very  stupid  compared  to  the 
girls  and  quite  ignorant  as  to  color  names.  A  very  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced Kindergarten  teacher  asked  me  if  my  own  boy  of  five  years 
was  not  color-blind,  because  he  could  not  name  the  colors  of  the  colored 
squares  pasted  on  a  card  in  a  row  to  represent  the  spectrum.  I  replied 
that  I  had  tested  him  with  the  worsted  when  he  was  four,  and  when 
five  he  amused  himself  helping  me  test  railroad  employes  with  the 
worsteds.  But  officials  of  all  kinds,  commissioners,  &c,  have  fallen 
into  similar  mistakes  in  their  ludicrous  attempts  to  ascertain  employes' 
color  sense. 

THE  COLOR-CHART  DETECTS   COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

In  the  use  of  this  chart  a  color-blind  boy  will,  sooner  or  later,  make 
such  characteristic  mistakes  as  to  call  the  teacher's  attention  to  him. 
The  charts  and  the  cards  are,  as  you  see,  somewhat  like  the  use  of  the 
worsteds.  The  color-blind  mistakes  are  described  in  the  teacher's  man- 
ual. Tou  have  seen  what  mistakes  of  matching  they  will  make.  Thus 
the  chart,  being  based  on  the  principle  of  comparison,  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  colors  and  color  names  and  the  probable  detection  of 
color-blindness.  Such  teaching  will  be  a  new  era  and  the  first  com- 
mencement of  systematic  color  teaching.  Upon  it,  as  experience  unfolds 
the  needs  and  necessities,  can  be  built  up  in  the  future  the  whole  fabric 
of  advanced  color  teaching,  and  that  will  in  the  future  educate  the 
color  sense  within  its  present  power  of  education.  Whether  generations 
of  color  teaching  will  finally  alter  the  chromatic  sense  in  males,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  proportion  of  color-blindness  in  that  sex,  it  is  cer- 
tainly at  present  useless  to  affirm  or  deny.  It  is  with  no  such  idea  that 
this  chart  has  been  introduced  in  our  Boston  schools.  It  is  not  intro- 
duced with  the  idea  of  detecting  color-blindness  by  it.  It  has  been  found 
a  very  simple  and  practical  method,  based  on  the  true  principle  of  com- 
parison, which,  in  practical  use,  will  most  probably,  as  no  methods  ever 
have,  warn  the  teacher  of  a  child's  chromatic  defect  when  present.  With 
it,  in  every  school  where  it  is  used,  should  be  a  type  set  of  Holmgren's 
worsteds  and  the  manual  adopted  by  the  United  States  for  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  as  also  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad.  To  answer  inquiry  I  would  say  that  they  can  all  be 
obtained  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company  of  Boston.  My  manual  I 
recommend  because  there  is  no  other  in  English  and  it  will  be  invalua- 
ble to  the  primary  or  grammar  teacher  or  superintendent  as  a  book  of 
reference.  In  most  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  large  cities  of  this 
country  are  already  collections  of  worsteds,  ribbons,  paper,  &c,  costing- 
much  more  than  a  type  set  of  correct  worsteds,  now  readily  obtainable. 
This  type  set  will  also  serve  for  the  object  teaching  as  now  conducted. 
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PRIMARY  COLOR  LESSONS. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  advocating  and  calling  your  attention  to  the 
Lessons  on  Color  in  Primary  Schools,  by  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  one 
of  the  Boston  school  supervisors.  In  her  descriptive  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  S.  E.  Winchell,  Chicago,  she  has  carefully  laid  out  the  work 
for  each  year  by  thorough  explanation  to  the  teacher.  She  uses  the 
colored  pieces  corresponding  to  those  on  my  chart,  which  are  ample, 
viz,  five  shades  of  nine  colors.  By  these  she  shows  how  both  form  and 
color  may  be  taught  together.  This  color  chart  and  her  plans  are  also 
as  well  adapted  to  Kindergarten  work. 

TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Committees  and  educators  cannot  expect  medical  experts  to  do  as  I  did, 
viz,  test,  without  remuneration,  some  twenty-nine  thousand  school  chil- 
dren. Hence,  the  value  of  instruction  which  leads  to  the  detection  of 
the  color-blind  boys  is  a  pretty  important  point  of  practical  value.  I 
found  in  Savannah  two  brothers  color-blind.  Their  father  was  a  pilot, 
whose  occupation  United  States  law  would  prevent  them  from  following. 
In  Boston  I  found  color-blind  boys  whose  fathers  were  locomotive  en- 
gineers. Their  ambition  was  to  follow  that  calling,  which  the  law  for- 
bids. A  color-blind  boy  kept  away  during  my  tests  in  one  of  the  schools. 
His  brother  I  detected.  The  former  went  into  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, where  in  the  second  year  he  failed  in  chemistry,  which  he  had 
chosen  as  his  profession,  which,  without  a  normal-eyed  person  by  the  side 
of  him  to  refer  to,  he  could  not  follow.  Besides  all  this,  the  school  teacher 
cannot  change  the  child's  color  sense,  and  hence  must  know  who  are  to 
be  let  alone  as  defective. 

I  will  answer  the  questions  which  some  of  the  members  have  put  to 
me  by  explaining  the  technical  difficulties  with  this  or  any  color  chart. 
If  any  one  will  watch  the  labor  expended  on  Mr.  Prang's  Christmas 
cards,  he  can  form  some  idea  of  what  it  costs  to  prepare  one  of  these 
charts  with  forty-five  different  shades,  each  of  which  must  be  exact 
and  exactly  matched  by  the  accompanying  cards.  A  little  general  vari- 
ation in  even  the  finest  chromos  is  not  important,  but  this  is  not  allow- 
able with  a  color  chart  on  the  principle  of  comparison.  There  are  great 
technical  difficulties  in  producing  it  perfect.  One  might  readily  suppose 
that  colored  paper  could  be  selected  and  pasted  on  the  chart.  This  was 
found  to  be  utterly  impossible.  At  first  we  supposed  that  our  color  choice 
might  be  above  the  little  children's  comprehension;  that  we  were  asking 
too  much  of  their  power  of  comparison  in  colors.  To  our  surprise  it  has 
turned  out  quite  the  reverse,  and  the  children  of  four  to  six  fail  to  match 
the  cards  to  the  ovals  on  the  chart  unless  both  are  exactly  alike  in  color 
and  shade — this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  quite  preclude  attempts  to 
arrange  anything  with  colored  papers  less  expensive. 

As  to  wear  and  tear.    The  cards  are  glazed  to  prevent  rubbing.    The 
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colors  on  the  chart  hold  extremely  well  in  ordinary  light  There  is  no 
call  to  put  them  in  sunlight.  Except  when  in  use,  they  may  be  covered 
up. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  thank  the  association  for  this  invitation  to 
address  them  and  their  interest  in  my  remarks  and  what  I  have  shown 
them.  If  I  have  attempted  to  tear  down,  I  have  at  least  attempted  to 
build  up  something  better  and  truer.  In  Boston  we  have  laid  the  first 
and  the  corner  stone  of  the  future  education  of  the  color  sense. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Superintendent  George  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  then  read 
the  following  paper : 

Teachers,  like  those  who  follow  other  occupations,  are  inclined  to 
move  in  a  groove,  to  teach  as  they  were  taught,  to  govern  as  they  were 
governed ;  and  it  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  are  coaxed  or  driven 
to  adopt  new  methods  of  teaching  and  different  plans  for  governing.  It 
took  a  full  century  to  drive  the  spelling  book,  with  its  long  columns  of 
meaningless  words,  from  the  head  of  the  list  of  school  text  books ;  and 
even  yet  it  finds  a  revered  place  in  many  schools  and  is  affectionately 
spoken  of  by  some  teachers.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  old  law  were  still  in 
force  and  we  were  justified  in  exacting  an  e\e  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  and  spelling  books  had  feeling,  I  would  consider  it  my  religious 
duty  to  chastise  the  United  States  spelling  book  every  morning  for  the 
bruises  that  I  received  a  third  of  a  century  ago  because  of  my  inability 
to  master  the  orthography  of  its  abominable  contents.  Those  who 
made  spellers  never  thought  of  filling  them  with  words  in  everyday 
use $  but  they  burned  midnight  oil  in  their  efforts  to  fill  columns 
and  pages  with  words  of  similar  sounds,  while  others  were  chosen  sim- 
ply because  they  were  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  and 
whose  orthography  the  pupil  was  required  to  master  before  he  knew 
their  meaning  or  used  them  in  speaking  or  writing;  in  fact,  there  are 
many  of  these  words  whose  countenances  I  have  not  seen  since  we 
parted  at  the  old  log  school-house.  The  result  of  this  method  of  teach- 
ing spelling  was  that  we  were  compelled  to  learn,  after  leaving  school, 
the  orthography  of  many  of  the  words  used  in  common  conversation  and 
in  ordinary  correspondence. 

The  war  against  the  speller  had  scarcely  ceased,  the  old  educational 
soldier  had  but  lately  laid  aside  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  his  pension 
bills  had  not  been  passed,  the  bad  feeling  that  had  be*n  engendered 
by  the  late  "unpleasantness"  had  not  entirely  disappeared,  when  the 
struggle  was  renewed  with  increased  bitterness.  The  speller  had  been 
vanquished,  but  the  enemy  concentrated  his  forces  around  the  reader 
and  the  struggle  continued  with  unabated  fury.  Not  being  a  skilled 
diplomatist,  I  hesitate  to  designate  a  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
present  conflict;  but,  if  given  the  power,  I  would  direct  that  there 
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should  be  no  fighting  in  detail,  but  that  the  attack  should  be  made 
along  the  whole  line,  and  that  the  reader  and  its  allies,  the  speller  and 
the  grammar,  as  school  text  books,  should  be,  if  possible,  entirely  de- 
stroyed. I  cannot  find  words  to  describe  adequately  the  folly  of  the 
almost  universal  custom  of  confining  the  pupil  in  his  reading  to  the 
text  book  on  that  subject.  Five,  six,  and  seven  years  of  the  pupil's  life 
are  almost  wasted  in  an  effort  to  learn  to  read,  according  to  rule,  the 
scraps  found  in  our  school  reader,  while  the  same  time,  if  properly  util- 
ized, would  enable  him  to  read  the  history  of  every  civilized  nation 
and  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  all  the  best  authors 
of  fiction.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  ten  year  old  child  trying  to  deliver 
properly  the  masterpieces  of  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  or  a  girl  of 
twelve  summers  attempting  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Demosthenes 
while  addressing  the  Athenians,  and  all  this  before  the  pupil  has  read 
a  story  of  half  a  dozen  pages  or  is  able  to  read  understanding^  the 
current  news  of  the  day,  and  you  have  a  faint  conception  of  what  the 
schools  are  attempting  to  do  in  teaching  reading. 

In  teaching  reading  our  instructors  lose  sight  of  the  true  object  to  be 
attained,  viz,  a  comprehension  of  the  thought  of  the  writer;  they  give 
too  much  time  to  manner,  and  not  enough  to  matter;  they  teach  how  to 
emphasize  by  rule,  but  not  how  to  understand;  they  give  too  much  time 
to  oral  expression,  and  not  enough  to  mental  culture.  Pupils  trained  in 
many  of  our  schools  are  able  to  read  whole  pages  according  to  rule,  and 
yet  are  unable  to  gain  a  single  idea  from  what  has  been  read.  Pupils 
thus  trained  look  upon  books  as  containing  only  words,  and  when  leav- 
ing school  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  through  the  medium  of  reading 
they  can  have  as  constant  companions  the  wise  and  good  of  their  own 
day  as  well  as  the  illustrious  dead  of  every  age  and  clime.  If  it  is  con- 
ceded that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  that  system  of  teach- 
ing which  fails  to  create  in  the  pupil  a  love  for  books  and  which  is  pow- 
erless to  attract  his  footsteps  toward  the  quiet  haunts  of  study,  we 
surely  must  begin  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  method  now  in  use, 
when  we  consider  how  widespread  is  the  unconcern  manifested  by  the 
children  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  for  individual  research  in 
the  boundless  fields  of  literature  that  are  blossoming  all  around  them. 

To  my  mind  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  confound  reading 
with  elocution,  and  that  the  latter  has  forced  the  former  almost  entirely 
from  the  course  of  study ;  and,  unless  some  change  is  shortly  inaugu- 
rated in  this  particular,  the  Wendell  Phillips  of  the  next  century  will 
be  compelled  to  place  reading  upon  the  list  of  "  lost  arts."  The  pupil 
who  understands  what  he  reads  will  require  no  drill  on  emphasis,  in- 
flection, or  facial  expression,  for  it  will  be  given  as  a  natural  sequence,, 
unless  he  has  been  so  long  drilled  on  elocutionary  rules  that  his  unnat- 
ural expression  and  monotonous  tone  have  become  a  part  of  his  nature:: 
and  if  this  is  the  case  his  reformation  is  hopeless.  We  make  no  effort 
to  teach  our  children  these  things  when  they  are  learning  to  talk,  and! 
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yet  no  boy  with  a  bruised  toe  ever  says  "  on ch!"  without  giving  the 
proper  emphasis,  inflection,  and  facial  expression.  We  never  teach  our 
children  that  it  is  improper  to  laugh  when  they  are  sick,  or  to  cry  when 
they  are  happy,  or  to  look  pleased  when  they  are  angry,  or  to  feign 
anger  when  they  are  glad  ;  and  yet  who  ever  saw  a  child  make  a  mis- 
take in  any  of  these  things  ?  The  fact  is  that  all  boys  and  girls,  without 
any  teaching,  tell  their  tales  of  joy  or  sadness  with  smiles  or  tears, 
and  it  is  only  after  they  have  entered  school  and  been  taught  rules  that 
they  become  monotonous  and  unnatural.  He  who  undertakes  to  teach 
a  child  to  express  well  what  the  child  does  not  understand  wastes  his 
energies  in  a  fruitless  task  to  accomplish  the  impossible,  robs  the  pupil 
of  his  golden  moments,  and  changes  the  spirit  of  inquiry  into  a  hate  of 
the  printed  page. 

The  almost  universal  custom  of  limiting  the  reading  of  the  pupils  to 
the  text  books  on  that  subject  is  the  monstrous  educational  heresy  of 
the  age.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  present  school  reader  should 
have  a  place  in  the  school  room  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  child  in 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  orthography  and  use  of  words,  but  I  am 
unwilling  that  it  should  monopolize  his  time  and  attention  throughout 
his  entire  school  course.  I  am  unwilling  that  the  pupils  should  be 
turned  from  the  school  doors  without  having  acquired  a  love  for  gen- 
eral reading,  without  knowing  books  and  what  is  in  them,  without 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  good  and  great  whose  sayings  and 
doings  have  come  to  us  through  the  ages  that  are  past ;  I  am  unwilling 
that  they  shall  have  no  tried  and  trusted  friends  to  keep  them  company 
around  the  fireside ;  I  am  unwilling  that  the  youth  of  the  land  shall 
leave  our  schools  without  the  knowledge  of  companions  other  than  the 
idle  and  vicious  that  throng  the  alleys  and  street  corners  of  our  cities. 
What,  then,  is  the  change  that  is  needed  %  Simply  the  introduction  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  books  in  place  of  the  present  scrap-book 
readers  5  feed  the  growing  mind  on  food  that  can  be  mentally  digested. 
In  place  of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  statesmen  and  scientists, 
give  him  the  pleasing  stories  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  and  a  child's  history  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  and 
thus  utilize  the  time  that  is  now  wasted  upon  drills  in  emphasis,  inflec- 
tion, and  expression.  One  would  think  on  visiting  a  public  school  of 
to-day  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  nation  is  being  drilled  for  the 
stage  or  the  forum,  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  fact  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  will  ever  be  public  readers  or  speakers.  In  our  efforts  to 
find  a  royal  road  to  learning  we  have  encouraged  the  school  book  pub- 
lisher to  multiply  his  wares  without  number.  A  half  century  ago  we 
started  with  the  English  Reader  and  the  New  Testament,  and  to-day 
we  have  charts,  primers,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  read- 
ers ;  and,  for  fear  that  the  child  would  find  time  to  read  something  useful 
when  admitted  to  the  high  school,  some  one  has  effectually  blocked  his 
way  by  preparing  a  high  school  reader.     The  time  has  come  when  these 
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advanced  readers  must  give  place  to  good  books  in  history  and  fiction  ; 
when  our  children  must  not  only  be  taught  to  read,  but  must  also  be 
taught  what  to  read ;  for,  if  a  child  acquires  the  ability  to  read  and  is  not 
properly  directed,  his  acquirement  is  more  likely  to  produce  evil  than 
good  results.  When  a  child  has  learned  to  read,  the  text  books  in  read- 
ing should  be  abandoned  and  he  should  at  once  be  encouraged  and 
directed  in  reading  books  of  stories  and  travels,  and  thus  cultivate 
that  continuity  of  thought  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  mental 
processes  of  the  scholar. 

This  acquisition  can  be  best  secured  by  directing  the  attention  to  a 
single  subject  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
most  energetic  concentration  of  the  thinking  faculties.  If  the  schools 
overlook  this  point  of  mental  culture,  their  work  will  be  incomplete. 
This  branch  of  training,  however,  may  more  properly  be  assigned  to 
the  highest  primary  and  grammar  grades,  where  history,  biography,  and 
carefully  selected  works  of  fiction  can  be  comprehended  and  enjoyed; 
the  reading  of  this  class  of  books  will  also  create  a  love  for  pure  thought 
and  a  pure  style. 

If  the  schools  will  but  do  their  duty  in  supplementary  reading,  the 
yellow  backed,  pernicious  literature  that  flaunts  its  signal  of  vice  from 
every  news-stand  would  soon  be  without  a  purchaser.  Is  there  any 
one  so  gifted  with  imagination  that  he  could  picture  contentment  in  the 
heart  of  a  child  while  reading  the  exploits  of  Dick  Turpin,  if  the  same 
child  had  revelled  for  years  in  the  pages  of  Hume,  Macaulay,  Bancroft, 
Addison,  Taylor,  Abbott,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Dickens  ? 

If  every  school  were  supplied  with  a  well  selected  library  and  if  pu- 
pils were  properly  encouraged  to  spend  their  evenings  in  reading,  they 
would,  before  leaving  school,  have  well  defined  habits,  that  would  serve 
as  a  secure  anchorage  while  passing  over  life's  turbulent  sea. 

In  contemplating  the  condition  of  a  pupil  who  has  passed  through 
our  schools  without  having  learned  books  and  what  is  in  them,  we  may 
fitly  apply  the  words  of  the  poet  and  say : 

But  knowledge  to  his  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll; 

Chill  penury  repressed  his  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  children,  after 
spending  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  best  period  of  their  lives  in  the 
school  room,  have  never  read  a  book;  that  all  this  time  has  been  given 
to  reading  disconnected  scraps,  most  of  which  they  were  unable  to  un- 
derstand, and  that  they  leave  school  with  the  idea  that  books  contain 
only  words. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  when  contemplating  the  institution  of  slavery, 
that  he  trembled  for  his  country  when  he  reflected  that "  God  is  just !"  I, 
too,  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  that  justice  still  lives  and 
is  the  pursuer  of  all  faithless  husbandmen  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
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world,  who  bring  u nothing  but  leaves"  to  the  Master's  harvest  and  with 
sinful  prodigality  fling  away  the  precious  hours  of  our  youth  on  the 
barren  wastes  of  fruitless  theories  and  idle  speculations. 

READING. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Charles  G.  Edwards,  of  Baltimore, 
said: 

One  of  the  wise  men  of  the  olden  time  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Let 
me  make  the  songs  of  the  people  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws." 
The  sentiment  would  hardly  hold  good  at  this  time  and  in  this  country. 
We  are  no  longer  a  singing  people.  We  are  not  altogether  insensible 
to  melody  and  harmony,  but  we  prefer  to  do  our  singing  by  proxy. 
We  prefer  to  praise  God  through  the  medium  of  a  paid  choir ;  and  when 
we  go  to  the  opera  we  prefer  to  have  the  music  set  to  words  which, 
like  the  heathen  Chinee,  u  we  do  not  understand."  There  is  but  one 
national  air  set  to  words  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed,  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  and  even  the  war  (I  mean  the  late  unpleasantness) 
developed  but  one  stirring  air  accompanied  by  equally  stirring  words, 
and  this  song,  Maryland,  my  Maryland,  has  the  same  parentage  as 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  No,  we  are  not  a  singing  people,  and  it 
would  profit  little  that  one  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
our  songs.  But  we  are  emphatically  a  reading  people,  and  the  old 
adage  might  be  translated  thus :  "  Let  me  control  the  reading  of  the 
people  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws." 

There  is  nothing  that  strikes  the  eye  of  a  stranger  sooner  than  this 
universally  diffused  reading  mania.  The  milkman  who  dispenses  the 
chalk  and  water  which  is  to  dilute  our  matutinal  coffee  has  his  news- 
paper in  his  lap  while  he  is  driving,  and  during  the  interval  between  the 
ringing  of  his  bell  and  the  appearance  of  the  house  servant  he  is  de- 
vouring its  contents.  No  man  starts  upon  a  journey,  if  it  should  be 
only  an  hour  long,  without  first  stuffing  his  pockets  with  newspapers. 
Of  an  early  morning  he  may  dispense  with  his  breakfast,  but  the  news- 
paper is  indispensable.  A  Frenchman  going  on  a  four-and-twenty- 
hour  trip  packs  his  lunch  basket  and  cigar  case ;  an  American  lays  in 
an  extra  supply  of  newspapers  and  half  a  dozen  numbers  of  the  Frank- 
lin Square  Library.  But  if  he  should  be  so  hard  pushed  for  time  or  space 
as  to  be  unable  to  lay  in  a  due  supply,  the  railway  company,  taking  com- 
passion on  him,  sends  a  boy  through  the  car  once  every  five  minutes  with 
newspapers  and  dime  novels  alternately  with  gum  drops  and  prize 
candy.  We  are  emphatically,  and  we  will  continue  to  be,  a  nation  of 
readers ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  answer  rightly  the 
question  "  What  shall  we  read?"  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  at 
present  with  the  question  "What  do  we  read?"  The  answer  is  to  be 
had  in  the  records  of  any  of  our  circulating  libraries,  which  show  that 
the  demand  for  sound  and  sensible  literature  bears  about  the  same  ratio 
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to  the  call  for  trivial  and  sensational  pamphlets  as  did  Falstaff's  poor 
pennyworth  of  bread  to  his  intolerable  quantity  of  sack. 

How  can  teachers  control  and  direct  the  reading  of  their  pupils? 
How  can  they  persuade  them  to  buy  more  "  bread"  and  less  "sack"? 
Let  us  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  the  minds  of  the  young  can- 
not be  entirely  "controlled"  and  can  only  be  to  a  limited  extent  "di- 
rected." The  intellectual  appetite,  like  the  physical  appetite,  varies 
with  the  temperament  of  diiferent  individuals  and  varies  in  the  same  in- 
dividual at  different  ages.  "  Jack  Sprat,"  we  are  told  in  the  nursery 
rhyme,  "could  eat  no  fat;  his  wife  could  eat  no  lean."  So  one  child 
cannot  endure  poetry  and  another  cannot  abide  history.  Every  young 
man  remembers  his  boyish  devotion  to  molasses  candy  and  every  young 
woman  can  recall,  with  a  shudder,  her  girlish  attachment  to  pickled  cu- 
cumbers. I  do  not  know  that  a  moderate  indulgence  in  sweet  candy  or 
sour  pickles,  at  the  age  when  such  things  are  craved  by  the  young,  will 
do  much  harm,  provided  the  sweets  and  sours  are  honestly  made  from 
honest  materials.  You  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  boys  and  girls  of 
tender  age  will  always  relish  nursery  rhymes  and  fairytales  and  stories 
of  travel  and  adventure,  and  it  will  hardly  be  safe  to  ignore  this  prompt- 
ing of  nature.  What  the  teacher  has  to  do  is  to  watch  for  the  time 
when  such  honest  literature  begins  to  pall  upon  the  taste,  and  at  the 
right  moment  to  direct  the  appetite  to  something  better  and  stronger 
and  more  nutritious.  In  this  effort  we  have  one  great  encouragement : 
no  man  who  has  once  tasted  good  food  or  good  wine  or  even  good 
tobacco  ever  turns  voluntarily  to  an  inferior  article.  So  no  child  who 
has  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  pure  and  ennobling  literature  will  ever 
turn  to  drink  from  the  polluted  streams  of  sensational  abominations. 
It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  the  teacher  to  lead  his  pupils  gently  and  lovingly 
into  the  green  pastures  and  by  the  quiet  waters  of  standard  English,  in 
order  to  save  him  from  any  temptation  to  wander  in  forbidden  paths 
and  quench  his  thirst  in  poisoned  pools. 

Two  common  errors  may  here  be  noticed.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  of 
many  teachers  to  confine  their  teaching  of  reading  to  the  outward  and 
material  part  of  the  exercise,  to  the  neglect  of  the  inward  and  spiritual. 
If  the  words  are  rightly  pronounced,  the  pauses  properly  made,  the  em- 
phasis duly  regulated,  the  intonations  properly  managed,  these  teachers 
think  they  have  secured  good  reading;  and  yet  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant element  has  received  no  attention,  namely  >  the  ability  to  com- 
prehend what  has  been  read.  It  is  assumed  that  the  chief  problem 
before  the  teacher  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  aloud  for  the  instruction 
of  others,  whereas  the  great  task  is  really  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read 
silently  for  his  own  improvement.  A  very  small  number  of  readers  are 
ever  called  on  to  exercise  their  talents  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but 
every  one  who  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  has  every  day  to 
exercise  this  gift  of  reading  for  his  own  instruction.  Through  a  failure 
to  attend  to  this  most  essential  department  of  the  complex  art  of  read- 
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ing,  many  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  naming  words  correctly  and 
grouping  them  into  proper  combinations  in  phrases  and  sentences  with- 
out attaching  any  distinct  and  definite  meaning  to  what  they  have  read. 
Consequently,  when  a  new  English  book  is  put  into  their  hands,  it  is  to 
them  almost  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  if  it  were  written  in  one  of  the 
dead  languages.  They  are  obliged  to  translate  as  they  go  along  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  and  they  finally  grow  weary  of  the  effort  and  betake 
themselves  to  something  that  can  be  read  without  labor. 

The  remedy  is  to  take  care  that  nothing  is  read  that  is  not  fully  com- 
prehended, and  to  devote  more  time  to  the  development  of  the  mean- 
ing than  to  the  correct  utterance  of  the  words.  Elocution  is  a  pleasing 
accomplishment,  but  to  be  useful  it  must  be  based  on  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  matter. 

The  other  mistake  is  not  so  much  in  the  power  of  teachers  to  remedy. 
The  makers  of  our  reading  books  seem  afraid  to  place  plain,  strong, 
nervous  English  before  the  young  readers,  and  they  devote  much  of 
their  space  to  weak,  silly,  and  goody-goody  stories  and  sketches.  The 
Sunday  school  book  makers  are  even  more  culpable  in  this  respect  than 
their  brethren  of  the  secular  press.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  both 
parties  were  striving  to  write  down  to  the  lowest  grades  of  intelligence, 
rather  than  by  placing  proper  examples  before  the  minds  of  the  young 
to  elevate  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  knowledge.  The  remedy  would 
seem  to  be  the  multiplication  of  reading  books ;  not  the  serial  readers 
of  the  schools,  but  standard  works  in  English  literature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  pupils  rather  on  the  matter 
than  the  manner  of  their  reading. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  passion  for  novel  reading  is  an  acquired 
rather  than  a  natural  taste,  and,  like  the  habit  of  using  tobacco,  if  not 
formed  in  early  life,  is  rarely  acquired  in  later  years.  If,  then,  the  time 
of  the  young  is  so  fully  occupied  with  that  which  is  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention that  they  have  not  leisure  for  light  reading,  the  critical  period 
may  be  passed  over  in  comparative  safety.  And  as  a  man  of  mature 
years  may  learn  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  perhaps  even  to  enjoy  its  flavor, 
without  the  slightest  risk  of  becoming  a  confirmed  smoker,  so,  after  the 
first  heats  of  youth  have  been  passed  without  the  stimulus  of  sensa- 
tional fiction,  riper  years  may  bring  the  power  of  enjoying  a  good  novel 
without  the  temptation  to  excessive  indulgence. 

This  brief  statement  would  be  very  imperfect  if  I  did  not  allude  to  the 
wholesome  effect  produced  by  having  short  passages  from  our  best 
writers  in  prose  and  poetry  memorized  and  recited  by  the  pupils.  The 
teacher  must  be  careful  that  the  selections  are  properly  adapted  to 
the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  in- 
sure a  thorough  comprehension  of  every  passage  that  is  memorized. 
This  being  done,  the  pupil  will  have  at  the  end  of  his  school  days  a 
choice  collection  of  gems  of  literature,  which  will  serve  him  for  many 
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years  as  models  of  diction  and  help  to  elevate  his  taste  and  purify  his 
models. 

"Beading,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "maketh  a  full  man."  But  some  men 
read  much  and  are  filled  only  with  wind.  They  have  bad  digestion, 
*  and  in  place  of  getting  nourishment  from  their  reading  they  get  only 
pains.  It  is  the  art  of  extracting  mental  nutriment  from  the  reading 
that  teachers  should  principally  teach.  An  old  writer,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  says  that  some  men  devour  many  books  and  yet  are  as 
lean  in  regard  to  all  true  learning  as  were  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  after  they 
had  devoured  the  fat  ones.  Let  the  great  object  of  the  teacher,  then, 
be  to  help  his  young  pupils  to  grow  fat  on  what  they  read. 

Superintendent  J.  O.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  same  subject : 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  advise  young  people  never  to  be  without  a 
book  in  their  pocket,  to  be  read  at  by-times  when  they  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  u  It  has  been  by  that  means,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  boy  at  Mrs. 
Thrales's,  "  that  all  my  knowledge  has  been  gained,  except  what  I  have 
picked  up  by  running  about  the  world  with  my  wits  ready  to  observe 
and  my  tongue  ready  to  talk." 

"A  man  ought  to  read  just  as  inclination  leads  him  ;  for  what  he  reads 
as  a  task  will  do  him  little  good." 

"I  would  put  a  child  into  a  library  where  no  unfit  books  are,  and  let 
him  read  at  his  choice." 

I  have  quoted  these  sayings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  about  reading 
as  suggesting  three  points  worthy  of  consideration:  First,  the  impor- 
tance of  reading  as  a  factor  in  education;  second,  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving the  " by-times"  if  we  would  make  the  most  of  this  means  of 
education;  third,  the  propriety  of  consulting  an  intelligent  inclination 
in  selecting  books  to  be  read,  and  of  providing  for  the  use  of  children 
fit  books  and  limiting  their  choice  to  these. 

Educators  have  given  considerable  attention  to  this  subject  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  progress  has  been  made.  Lists  of  suitable 
books,  carefully  prepared  by  several  very  competent  parties,  have  been 
published ;  plans  for  using  books  from  the  public  libraries  have  been 
made  and  carried  out  successfully  ;  and  other  steps  have  been  taken. 
But,  taking  into  view  the  great  body  of  youth  and  number  of  schools 
in  the  whole  country,  a  great  work  remains  still  to  be  done. 

In  the  city  of  Washington  two  years  ago  there  was  no  provision  what- 
ever for  regulating  or  furnishing  general  reading  for  school  children. 
There  was,  as  there  is  now,  no  public  library,  and  there  were  no  school 
libraries.  When  boys  were  discovered  furtively  reading  Billy  the  Kid, 
The  James  Boys,  Dick  Deadeye,  et  cetera,  which  they  had  bought  com- 
plete for  5  cents  or  borrowed  from  an  obliging  companion,  the  books 
were  duly  confiscated  and  an  appropriate  lecture  was  administered;  but 
no  better  books  were  furnished  in  their  stead  with  which  the  natural 
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and  commendable  desire  for  reading  might  be  satisfied.  There  were  no 
funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  schools  that  could  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  general  reading. 

Relying  on  the  maxim  "  The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves," 
it  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  within  the  schools  to  supply  this 
very  evident  want  in  our  educational  facilities. 

By  gifts  of  books  and  by  purchases  made  with  funds  derived  from 
musical  and  literary  entertainments  given  by  the  schools  and  liberally 
patronized  by  the  public,  an  excellent  library  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  volumes  was  soon  provided  for  the  high  school.  The  course 
of  study  for  this  school  looks  to  a  free  and  constant  use  of  these  books 
by  the  pupils,  and  a  syllabus  to  instruct  and  aid  them  has  been  pre- 
pared and  published.  To  keep  the  library  in  its  present  good  condition 
and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  volumes  from  time  to  time,  each 
pupil  who  is  able  to  do  so  pays  a  small  annual  fee  for  its  use. 

Nothing  was  done  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year 
towards  x>roviding  suitable  reading  for  pupils  in  grades  below  the  high 
school.  On  the  20th  of  October  last,  by  invitation,  Mr.  A.  E.  Spofford, 
the  well  known  Librarian  of  Congress,  delivered  a  most  valuable  ad- 
dress to  the  teachers  on  the  topics  "  What  to  read,  when  to  read,  and 
how  to  read."  This  address  was  replete  with  the  best  thoughts  and 
practical  suggestions  of  a  master  in  his  profession,  thoroughly  versed 
in  books  and  the  best  methods  of  reading.  The  teachers  received  it 
with  great  favor,  and  by  unanimous  vote  had  it  printed  for  their  own 
use.  It  awakened  enthusiasm  and  furnished  valuable  instruction.  The 
publication  of  it  by  the  press  of  the  city  also  created  a  general  public 
interest  in  the  subject. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  a  brief  statement  of  a  plan  for  furnishing 
books  and  guiding  the  reading  of  pupils  was  made  to  the  teachers,  as 
follows : 

(1)  A  list  of  good  books  in  the  several  departments  of  literature  to  be  prepared 
and  published  to  aid  teachers  in  making  selections. 

(2)  Teachers  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  books  to  be  read  by  their  pupils. 

(3)  A  small  library  to  be  formed  in  each  school  where  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to 
engage  in  general  reading,  the  term  school,  as  here  used,  signifying  the  pupils  in 
charge  of  one  teacher. 

(4)  Each  school  to  constitute  a  library  association  and,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  teacher,  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 

(5)  The  yjupils,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  teacher,  to  arrange  for  pro- 
curing books  and  a  bookcase,  to  appoint  a  librarian  and  any  other  officer  needed, 
and  to  make  a  catalogue  and  necessary  regulations  for  the  use  and  preservation  of  the 
library. 

(6)  Books  to  be  obtained  at  first  by  loans  and  donations  from  pupils  and  others 
and  by  purchases  as  fast  as  means  will  allow. 

(?)  The  boys  to  be  induced  to  give  up  their  cigarettes,  the  girls  to  forego  some  of 
their  small  luxuries,  and  each  to  contribute  the  money  so  saved  to  the  library ;  also, 
to  be  encouraged  to  earn  money  for  this  purpose. 
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It  was  suggested  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  could  and  would  gladly,  with  the  approbation  of  their  parents,  aid 
the  new  enterprise. 

The  library  was  to  be  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all,  whether  contrib- 
utors or  not. 

The  reports  of  progress  made  to  the  end  of  January  last,  covering  a 
period  of  about  three  months,  show  the  following: 

Number  of  libraries  formed 212 

Number  of  books  loaned 6,  GOO 

Number  of  books  donated  and  purchased 3, 576 

Total  number  of  books 10, 176 

Average  number  of  books  to  each  library 48 

A  large  majority  of  the  books  have  been  well  selected,  and  as  the 
work  goes  on  those  not  so  desirable  will  be  replaced  by  better  ones. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  it  is  essential  that  teachers  shall  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  books  in  each  department  of  literature.  They 
are  to  guide  and  instruct  their  pupils,  and  the  successful  performance  of 
these  duties  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  good  literature,  and  es- 
pecially of  that  contained  in  their  libraries. 

It  will  require  time,  thought,  observation,  conference,  and  experience 
to  develop  the  best  methods  of  making  use  of  these  libraries.  At  pres- 
ent many  of  the  teachers  have  set  apart  a  portion  of  time  each  week  for 
a  talk  about  what  has  been  and  is  to  be  read.  Pupils  give  an  account 
of  the  books  they  have  read,  express  their  opinions  of  them,  and  recite 
passages  from  them.  Some  provide  themselves  with  note  books,  in 
which  they  record  the  name  of  each  book  they  have  read,  its  character 
and  purpose,  a  brief  outline  of  its  contents,  and  passages  which  have 
impressed  or  pleased  them  most. 

When  we  have  done  all  we  can  do  in  the  line  I  have  indicated,  we 
shall  still  need  a  city  library,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  efforts  in 
behalf  of  better  reading  for  the  children  in  the  public  schools  will  hasten 
its  establishment.  It  is  needed  for  the  use  of  teachers,  of  the  large 
number  of  youth  not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  commu- 
nity in  general.  This  is  the  time  and  opportunity  for  some  Peabody  to 
lead  in  founding  an  institution  in  the  capital  city  of  the  nation  which 
will  meet  with  the  applause  of  all  its  present  citizens  and  the  gratitude 
of  coming  generations. 

The  subject  of  reading  was  briefly  discussed  by  General  Kuggles, 
and  Mr.  Salisbury  followed,  expressing  entire  sympathy  with  the 
views  presented  by  Mr.  Luckey. 

Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  delivered  a  short  address 
on  national  aid  to  education,  which  was  listened  to  with  close  attention 
and  warmly  applauded. 
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Dr.  Orr  presented  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation  and  Mr.  Bicknell  urged  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  life  membership  in  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  evening  of  the  closing  of  the  session  was  spent  socially  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  guests  were  received  by  lion. 
Henry  M.  Teller,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Mrs.  Teller.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  and  other  distinguished  ladies 
and  gentlemen  then  in  Washington  were  present.  The  superintendents 
were  especially  interested  in  learning  of  the  various  classes  of  educa- 
tional work  going  forward  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Bureau. 
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LETTER 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,July  29, 1884. 
Sir  :  The  demand  is  very  great  and  pressing  for  information  with 
respect  to  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton 
Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  in  1884.  As  the  best  means  of 
meeting  this  demand,  I  recommend  the  accompanying  papers  for  publi- 
cation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

M.  L.  JOSLYN, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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SUGGESTIONS    RESPECTING    THE    PREPARATION  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITS  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COT- 
TON CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  ;  REPORTED  BY  A  COMMITTEE 
F  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Every  friend  of  education  in  the  United  States  who  has  observed 
intelligently  lias  had  evidence  of  the  benefits  to  education  from  the 
exhibition  of  the  condition,  progress,  and  appliances  of  instruction  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  advantages  of  pedagogical  museums  are 
daily  finding  increasing  illustrations.  They  are  important  factors  in 
all  great  forward  movements  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The 
Health  Exhibition  in  London,  England,  now  in  progress,  with  a  division 
embracing  the  hygiene  of  education,  has  a  pedagogical  exhibit  of  rare 
value  attracting  great  attention.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret 
that  this  Bureau,  as  the  national  agent  to  act  in  such  a  case  in  behalf 
of  the  educators  of  the  country,  was  unprovided  by  Congress  with  the 
necessary  means,  but  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial 
Exposition  to  open  in  New  Orleans  December  1  is  within  our  own 
borders,  and  a  small  pecuniary  provision  has  been  n<ade  for  this  Office 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  which  it  is  a 
Bureau.  The  director  general,  Maj.  E.  A.  Burke,  and  his  associates  in 
the  management  of  the  Exposition  manifest  a  most  earnest  purpose  to 
give  education  a  place  of  prominence.  They  solicit  in  every  way  the 
cooperation  of  the  educators  of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  To 
their  urgency  there  was  a  hearty  response  at  a  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  held 
in  Washington  in  February,  1884,  when  a  committee,  consisting  of  Hon 
G.  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner,  Georgia ;  Hon.  H.  Clay  Armstrong, 
State  superintendent  of  education,  Alabama;  Hon.  W.  O.  Bogers,  sup 
erintendent  of  schools,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Hon.  Aaron  Gove,  superin 
tendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  president  of  Pur 
due  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Boston,  Mass. 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Association;  and  Hon.  B.  L 
Butcher,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  West  Virginia,  and 
president  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  was  appointed  to 
advise  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  to  cooperate  with  this 
Office  in  preparing  for  the  exhibition  of  the  education  of  the  United  States. 

This  Office  has  endeavored  to  answer  as  far  as  possible  all  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  and  in  May  published  a  preliminary  circular  giving  the 
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information  then  available.  At  the  great  meeting  of  teachers  (number* 
ing,  it  is  estimated,  G,000)  at  Madison,  Wis.,  this  month,  Major  Burke 
was  present  and  explained  to  one  of  the  assemblies  the  plans  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Exposition  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  who  heard  him. 
Among  other  things  he  called  attention  to  transportation,  respecting 
which  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Major  Burke  is  added: 

All  are  familiar  with  the  facilities  of  water  communication  with  New  Orleans,  by 
ocean,  gulf,  and  river.  It  may  he  added  that  before  the  opening  of  the  exposition  Ave 
shall  have  six  railroads  terminating  in  the  city,  two  on  the  west  and  four  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  Another  important  assurance  of  a  large  attendance  is  the  low  trans- 
portation rates  already  secured.  These  low  rates,  already  secured  by  written  agree- 
ments with  railroad  companies  extending  over  the  United  States  and  into  Canada, 
must  exert  a  great  influence  in  nationalizing  the  Exposition.  The  rate  of  1  cent  per 
mile  will  make  the  fare  from  — 

St.  Paul $12  01 

Detroit 10  87 

Chicago 9  15 

Cincinnati .-  8  25 

Louisville 7  41 

Portland,  Oreg 32  02 

San  Francisco 24  49 

Denver,  Colo : 15  20 

St.  Louis 6  98 


Halifax $22  91 

Montreal 17  14 

Boston 15  65 

New  York 13  31 

Philadelphia 12  41 

Baltimore 11  43 

Washington 1103 

Richmond ! ,     10  45 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 17  45 

Proportionately  low  rates  are  made  for  all  of  the  ten  States  contiguous  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  reduced  rates  for  special  excursions. 

The  sentiment  was  strong  and  universally  expressed  in  favor  of  doing 
its  utmost  to  present  justly  and  adequately  all  phases  of  education  in 
the  country.  The  committee  mentioned  above  met  and  considered  what 
further  might  be  needful  to  school  officers  and  teachers  who  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  following  classes,  as  provided  in  the  program  of  thd  man- 
agement. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  —  GROUP  8. 

[Extract  from  general  announcement.] 
Class  801. — Education  of  children,  primary  instruction,  instruction  of  adults. 

Plans  and  models  of  infant  schools  and  Kindergarten,  orphan  asylums,  and  nurser- 
ies ;  system,  management,  and  furniture  of  such  establishments;  appliances  for  in- 
struction suitable  for  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training  of  the  child  pre- 
vious to  its  entering  school. 

Plans  and  models  of  scholastic  establishments  for  town  and  country ;  system  of 
management  and  furniture  for  these  establishments;  appliances  for  instruction: 
books,  maps,  charts,  apparatus,  and  models. 

Plans  and  models  of  scholastic  establishments  for  adult  aud  professional  instruc- 
tion;  system  of  management  and  furniture  of  these  establishments;  appliances  for 
adult  and  professional  instruction. 

Appliances  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  music,  singing,  foreign  languages,  book- 
keeping, political  economy,  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture,  technology,  and 
drawing. 

Appliances  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  of  deaf-mutes. 

Specimens  of  the  work  of  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Libraries  and  publications. 
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Class  802. — Organization  and  appliances  for  secondary  instruction. 

Plaos  and  models  of  establishments  for  secondary  instruction :  lyceums,  grammar 
schools,  colleges,  industrial  and  commercial  schools ;  arrangement  and  furniture  of 
such  establishments. 

Collections :  classical  works,  maj>s,  and  globes. 

Appliances  for  technological  and  scientilic  instruction  and  for  teaching  the  fine  arts, 
drawing,  music,  and  singing. 

Apparatus  and  methods  for  instruction  in  gymnastics,  fencing,  and  military  exer- 
cises. 

Apparatus  and  methods  for  instruction  in  telegraphy,  phonography,  and  stenog- 
raphy. 

Class  803. — Organization,  methods,  and  appliances  for  superior  instruction. 

Plans  and  models  of  academies,  universities,  medical  schools,  practical  schools, 
technical  and  mechanical  schools,  schools  of  agriculture,  observatories,  scientific 
museums,  amphitheatres,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories  for  instruction  and  research. 

Furniture  and  arrangements  of  such  establishments. 

Apparatus,  collections,  and  appliances  intended  for  higher  instruction  and  scientific 
research. 

Special  exhibitions  of  learned,  technical,  agricultural,  mechanical,  commercial,  and 
industrial  societies  and  institutions,  scientific  expeditions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  printed  herewith.  It  will  give  that 
uniformity  to  the  preparation  of  exhibits  needful,  first,  of  the  best  in- 
stallation and,  second,  of  their  just  and  fair  comparison.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  is  expected  to  do  his  utmost,  personally,  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  Exposition  by  the  use  of  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand within  his  State,  or  locality,  or  class  of  institutions  in  which  he 
may  be  specially  concerned.  Several  specialists  and  subcommittees 
have  been  apx^ointed,  whose  names  are  not  yet  reported,  from  whom 
great  aid  is  expected. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  in  the  interests  of  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes.  Professor  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  schools  of  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  and  president  of  the  American  Eroebel  Institute,  has  un- 
dertaken specially  to  aid  in  the  exhibit  of  Kindergarten  material  and 
work  in  the  country  and  in  the  provision  of  a  building  and  teacher  for 
the  presentation  of  class  Kindergarten  work  on  the  grounds  during  the 
entire  Exposition.  He  already  reports  encouraging  progress.  The  ex- 
hibit at  Madison  of  a  great  variety  of  school  work,  organized  by  Presi- 
dent J.  H.  Smart,  ll.  d.,  of  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  and  his 
coadjutors,  in  care  of  the  material  from  the  various  States  and  institu- 
tions, was  of  great  value.  It  illustrated  specially  the  value  of  pedagogi- 
cal collections  and  showed  how  great  and  valuable  an  exhibition  can  be 
made  at  a  small  expense  and  slight  notice.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Smart, 
it  was  Voted  unanimously  at  the  meeting  of  the  exhibitors  to  present 
their  present   or  better  exhibits    at    New  Orleans.     Each  exhibitor 

I  seemed  stimulated  by  what  he  had  seen  at  Madison  to  do  better  than 
he  had  already  done,  and  many  who  had  never  participated  in  an  ed- 
ucational exhibit  gained  valuable  ideas  that  will  aid  them  in  preparing 
their  articles  in  the  accompanying  program. 
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For  the  information  of  others  interested  in  the  additional  classes  of 
the  educational  exhibits  all  the  remaining  classes  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  educational  exhibits,  group  8,  are  presented: 

Class  804. —  Printing  and  books. 

Specimens  of  typography;  autographic  proofs;  lithographic  proofs,  hlack  or  col- 
ored ;  proofs  of  engravings. 

New  books  and  new  editions  of  hooks  already  known  ;  collections  of  works  form- 
ing special  libraries ;  periodical  publications,  drawings,  atlases,  and  albums. 

Class  805  — Stationery,  book  binding,  painting,  and  drawing  material. 

Paper,  card,  and  pasteboard  ;  inks,  chalks,  pens,  pencils,  pastels;  all  things  neces- 
sary for  writing  desks  and  offices:  inkstands,  copying  presses,  letter  scales,  &c. 

Objects  made  of  paper:  lamp  shades,  lanterns,  flowerpot  covers. 

Registers,  copybooks,  albums,  account  books,  memorandum  books  ;  bindings,  loose 
covers  for  books,  cases,  &c. 

Various  products  used  in  water  color  painting  and  tinting;  colors  in  cakes;  pas- 
tels, bladders,  tubes,  and  shells  ;  instruments  and  artists'  stationery. 

Apparatus  for  the  use  of  painters,  draughtsmen,  engravers,  and  modellers. 

Class  F06. —  General  application  of  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modelling. 

Designs  for  industrial  purposes;  designs  obtained,  reproduced,  or  reduced  by  me- 
chanical processes. 

Decorative  paintings,  lithographs,  chromo -lithographs,  or  engravings  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Models  and  small  articulated  wooden  models  of  figures,  ornaments,  &c. 

Carvings,  cameos,  seals,  and  various  objects  decorated  with  engravings;  objects 
modelled  for  industrial  purposes,  produced  by  mechanical  processes,  reductions ; 
photo-sculpture,  &c,  casts. 

Class  807. —  Photographic  proofs  and  apparatus. 

Photographs  on  paper,  glass,  wood,  stuffs,  and  enamel;  heliographic  engravings; 
lithographic  proofs  ;  photo-lithographic  proofs,  photographic  stereotypes,  stereoscopic 
proofs,  stereoscopes  ;  enlarged  photographs ;  color  photographs. 

Instruments,  apparatus,  and  chemicals  necessary  for  photography. 

Materials  and  appliances  used  in  photographic  studios. 

Class  808. — Musioal  instruments. 

Non-metallic  wind  instruments,  with  common  mouth-pieces,  with  reeds,  with  or 
without  air  reservoirs. 

Metallic  wind  instruments,  simple,  with  lengthening  pieces,  with  slides,  with  pis- 
ton, with  keys,  with  reeds ;  wind  instruments  with  key  boards  :  organs,  accordions,  &c. 

Stringed  instruments  played  with  the  fingers  or  the  bow,  without  key  boards. 

Stringed  instruments,  with  key  boards,  pianos,  &c;  instruments  played  by  percus- 
sion or  friction  ;  automaton  instruments:  barrel  organs,  bird  organs;  separate  parts 
of  musical  instruments,  and  orchestral  appliances. 

Class  809.— Medicine,  hygiene,  and  public  relief. 

Appliances,  instruments,  and  apparatus  requisite  for  anatomical  and  histological 
work. 
Plastic  anatomical  models. 
Instruments  of  medical  research. 
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Apparatus  and  instruments  for  dressing  wounds  and  for  simple  surgery,  general  and 
local  ;  anaesthetic  apparatus. 

Surgical  instruments  grouped  according  to  their  purposes;  instruments  for  ampu- 
tations, resection. 

Special  instruments :  obstetrics,  ovariotomy,  urinary  channels,  ophthalmology,  den- 
tistry, &c;  electro-therapeutic  apparatus. 

Apparatus  for  plastic  and  mechanical  prothesis. 

Orthopedic  apparatus. 

Trusses,  artificial  limbs. 

Apparatus  for  restoring  persons  apparently  drowned  or  suffocated. 

Baths  and  hydro-therapeutic  apparatus,  gymnastic  apparatus  for  medical  and  hy- 
gienic purposes. 

Plans  and  models  of  hospitals,  various  asylums,  houses  of  refuge,  almshouses,  luna- 
tic asylums  ;  arrangements  and  furniture  for  such  establishments. 

Various  apparatus  for  infirm  persons,  invalids,  and  lunatics. 

Accessory  objects  for  the  medical,  surgical,  and  pharmaceutical  serviceein  hospitals 
or  infirmaries. 

Chests  and  cases  of  instruments  and  medicines  for  military  and  naval  surgeons ; 
means  and  apparatus  for  succoring  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield  ;  civil  and  military 
ambulances. 

Appliances,  instruments,  apparatus,  and  all  things  requisite  for  veterinary  surgery. 

Class  810.  —  Mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments. 

Apparatus  and  instruments  used  for  mathematical  purposes. 

Apparatus  and  instruments  illustrating  practical  geometry,  land  surveying,  topog- 
raphy, and  geodesy  :  compasses,  calculating  machines,  levels,  mariners'  compasses, 
barometers. 

Apparatus  and  instruments  for  measurement :  verniers,  micrometric  screws,  divid- 
ing machines,  scales  for  scientific  uses,  &c. 

Optical  instruments,  astronomical  instruments. 

Physical  and  meteorological  instruments. 

Instruments  and  apparatus  requisite  for  laboratories  and  observatories. 

Weights  and  measures  of  various  countries. 

Coins  and  medals. 

Class  811. —  Maps  and  geographical  and  cosmographical  apparahis. 

Topographical,  geographical,  geological,  hydrographical,  and  astronomical  maps, 
atlases,  &c. 

Physical  maps  of  every  kind ;  plans  in  relief. 

Terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  and  spheres. 

Statistical  works  and  tables. 

Tables  and  ephemerides  for  the  use  of  astronomers  and  sailors. 

In  other  world's  fairs  these  articles  have  been  often  presented  solely 
in  their  mercantile  relation,  but  the  management  of  the  World's  Indus- 
trial and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  while  not  injuring  but  increas- 
ing their  value  as  exhibits  in  their  mercantile  relations,  proposes  to 
present  them  in  their  educational  connection  as  a  means  of  advancing 
the  ideas  of  their  use  among  visitors,  or.  in  other  words,  educating  the 
people  in  their  use.  A  large  amount  of  conference  and  correspond- 
ence has  already  been  commenced  in  reference  to  these  several  groups. 
Already  very  important  assurances  of  cooperation  have  been  given. 
Capt.  Henry  T.  Brian,  foreman  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  thi> 
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largest  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  will  specially  aid  in 
bringing  out  the  exhibit  in  classes  804  and  805.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  under  class  809  all  the  State  and  city  boards  of  health  have  been 
addressed,  and  many  hearty  assurances  of  cooperation  have  been  re- 
ceived from  them,  as  well  as  from  heads  of  institutions  and  houses  in- 
tending to  participate  in  the  Exposition.  The  project  of  making  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  newspaper  and  other  periodical  publications  of  the 
United  States  has  been  submitted  to  Major  Burke,  the  director  general 
of  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  and  ap- 
proved by  him.  This  project  includes  a  place  for  each  publication  during 
the  Exposition  and  a  final  preservation  of  the  whole,  as  a  historical  col- 
lection, to  be  preserved  in  one  of  the  New  Orleans  libraries.  It  is  hoped 
that  each  publication  will,  in  a  number  or  numbers,  have  a  general  ac- 
count of  its  own  city  at  date  and  of  the  Exposition.  The  duty  of  the 
educator  in  all  this  work  is  chiefly  twofold:  first,  to  aid  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  educational  conditions  and  processes  and,  second,  to  use  the 
material  thus  collected,  nay,  the  exhibition  itself,  for  the  purposes  of 
future  instruction. 

CONCISE   HISTORIES   OF   INSTITUTIONS. 

I  desire  specially  to  urge  all  heads  of  systems  and  institutions  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  make  historical  collections,  because  altogether 
the  most  lasting  and  valuable  contribution  will  be  a  concise  history  of 
each  institution  embraced  in  the  plan.  This  will  be  included  in  the 
official  publications  of  the  Government,  and  will  find  its  way  into  the 
principal  public  libraries  in  this  and  other  countries,  within  reach  of 
any  person  who  may  now  or  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  in- 
formation therein  contained. 

Full  credit  of  authorship  will  be  given  to  these  several  summaries, 
and  such  generalizations,  statistical  results,  and  illustration  by  maps 
and  diagrams  will  be  made  as  the  subject  will  permit.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  engravings  of  plans  and  views  of  buildings  and  grounds 
should  accompany  these  condensed  histories,  but  this,  if  done,  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  institutions.  The  engravings,  or  an  electrotype  copy, 
will,  however,  be  returned  to  those  procuring  them  with  a  view  to  their 
use  in  catalogues  and  other  publications  for  which  there  may  be  occa- 
sion in  the  future. 

A  limit  to  these  summary  histories  will  be  stated  after  some  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  shall  have  been  completed ;  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  a  perfectly  fair  and  impartial  opportunity  to  each  institution, 
without  prejudice  or  preference. 

In  the  arrangement  of  these  summary  histories  and  in  the  deductions 

and  generalizations  that  may  be  drawn  from  them,  the  subject  will  be 

distinctly  and  prominently  presented  by  States,  preceded  by  a  general 

statement  of  the  policy  and  plan  that  have  been  pursued  in  each  for  the 
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encouragement  and  regulation  of  its  higher  seminaries  of  learning.    A 
general  summary  of  general  results  will  also  be  prepared. 

As  to  the  subject  matter  of  these  summaries,  they  should  show  the 
general  facts : 

(1)  Name  of  the  college  or  university,  and  its  origin  and  changes, 
with  the  reasons  therefor. 

(2)  Date  of  organization  and  incorporation  ;  denominational  or  other 
control. 

(3)  Location,  and  the  reasons  that  determined  it. 

(4)  Brief  notices  of  founders  and  patrons. 

(5)  Description  of  buildings ;  extent  of  college  grounds  and  of  other 
lands  and  estates. 

(6)  General  or  special  objects  and  original  plan  of  organization,  with 
its  subsequent  modifications  and  present  status. 

(7)  Preliminaries  of  organization  and  brief  notice  of  academic  or 
other  institutions  from  which  it  may  have  sprung,  with  dates  of  their 
establishment,  their  changes,  &c. 

(8)  Summary  of  special  legislation  relating  to  the  institution  and 
of  the  decisions  of  courts  affecting  property  or  rights,  with  references 
to  documentary  and  other  authorities,  in  which  these  can  be  studied  in 
detail. 

(9)  Relation  .to  or  dependence  upon  State  governments,  and  patron- 
age or  grants  from  State  or  General  Government,  with  dates,  amounts 
received,  or  other  information  concerning  them. 

(10)  Extent  and  history  of  local,  denominational,  or  other  endowments ; 
their  income,  investment,  and  limitations.  These  may  often  be  most 
concisely  stated  in  tabular  forms. 

(11)  Number  of  trustees,  visitors,  or  other  controlling  officers;  their 
mode  of  election  and  tenure  or  term. 

(12)  Organization  of  the  faculty;  their  mode  of  election,  tenure,  pow- 
ers, &c. 

(13)  Course  and  plan  of  study,  with  important  changes  from  time  to 
time.     Methods  of  instruction. 

(14)  Departments  of  professional  or  special  study,  with  historical 
statement  of  formation  and  changes. 

(15)  Libraries,  cabinets,  laboratories,  observatories,  apparatus,  art 
galleries,  gymnasiums,  and  other  accessories. 

(10)  College  societies,  with  facts  and  statistics,  dates  of  formation, 
discontinuance,  consolidations,  and  changes.  These  may  often  be  con- 
cisely presented  in  tabular  form. 

1(17)  Financial    statements;    expenses    to    students;    scholarships, 
prizes,  &c. 
(18)  Lists  of  graduates",  which  will  be  sufficiently  presented  in  copies 
of  the  last  general  catalogue  with  supplement  added. 
(19)  Such  statements  as  facts  may  justify  in  relation  to  the  work  ac* 
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complished  by  the  institution,  of  course  avoiding  invidious  comparisons 
with  other  institutions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  difficult  to  express  in  a  classi- 
fication or  program  of  arrangements  all  the  details  of  the  methods  by 
which  education  will  be  illustrated:  (1)  as  increasing  the  productive- 
ness of  industry;  (2)  as  diminishing  pauperism;  (3)  as  diminishing  vice 
and  crime;  (4)  as  increasing  the  public  wealth;  and  (5)  as  specially 
qualifying  man  for  the  pursuits  of  life  and  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
citizenship;  and  therefore  all  suggestions  are  solicited,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  no  one  who  has  worked  out  any  valuable  material  which  would 
contribute  to  this  end  will  hesitate  to  make  it  known. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  committee  of  eminent  educators  already 
mentioned  have  agreed  that  it  is  expedient  to  organize  an  educational 
meeting  at  New  Orleans  during  the  Exposition.  The  following  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Maryland;  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d.,  Concord,  Mass.;  Will- 
iam H.  Payne,  A.  m.,  professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Hon.  Le  Eoy  D.  Brown,  State  commissioner  of 
common  schools,  Ohio;  and  Hon.  A.  Coward,  State  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  South  Carolina,  to  consider  the  organization  of  a  per- 
manent and  international  council  of  education,  as  proposed  by  promi- 
nent European  educators,  have,  I  understand,  agreed  to  report  favora- 
bly, and  the  steps  will  be  taken  accordingly  at  an  early  date. 

It  is  specially  desired  to  make  as  perfect  as  possible  the  exhibit  of 
the  conditions  helpful  to  the  early  child  life  before  school  days,  repre- 
senting fully  the  nursery,  its  healthful  conditions,  food,  cradle,  toys,  &c. 

BEPORT   JF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  board  of  management  are  offering  unparalleled  opportunities  to 
exhibit  the  methods,  appliances,  and  products  of  education.  A  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  these  generous  .offers  will  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  South.  It  will 
also  tend  to  strengthen  the  schools  and  institutions  making  exhibits 
and  deepen  their  interest  in  their  own  work.  It  is  desirable  from  every 
point  of  view  that  there  shall  be  a  display  of  education  worthy  of  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  equal  to  the  preparations  being  made 
by  the  managers  of  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Ex- 
position. They  have  named  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  as  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  will  aid  him  in  carrying  out  all  measures  necessary  for  the  highest 
success  of  the  enterprise.  The  execution  of  all  details,  as  well  as  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  department,  will  be  under  his  direction. 
As  the  time  is  short  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  Exposition,  which  opens 
December  1,  all  will  see  the  desirableness  of  giving  immediate  atten- 
tion to  what  they  propose  to  represent,  and  all  intending  exhibitors  are 
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requested  to  communicate  their  plans,  stating  what  they  propose  to 
exhibit,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  to  General  Eaton. 

In  the  representation  of  education,  while  unity  and  harmony  must 
coutrol  the  organization  of  the  scheme,  it  is  desired  to  consult  and  pre- 
serve the  individuality  of  systems  and  institutions.  It  would  seem  wise 
to  represent  the  education  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  sections  and  State 
lines  being  disregarded,  due  credit  being  given  for  all  contributions, 
whether  from  States,  municipalities,  institutions,  or  individuals,  by  the 
mode  of  installation,  by  appropriate  labels,  and  otherwise. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  and  city  educational  authorities  act 
as  agents  of  their  respective  States  and  cities  in  the  preparation  of  the 
representation  of  the  systems,  institutions,  and  instrumentalities  within 
the  sphere  and  range  of  their  official  connection  or  authority. 

It  is  hoped  that  educators  will  embrace  this  opportunity  to  illustrate 
the  connection  between  educational  efforts  and  their  results  in  the  pub- 
lic welfare;  and  that  there  may  be  brought  to  this  representation  all 
exhibits  showing  the  effect  of  education  upon  individual  health  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  communities ;  showing  education  as  a  preventive 
of  pauperism,  vice,  crime,  and  insanity,  and  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  products  of  industry  and  the  sources  of  personal  and  social  comfort 
and  con  firming  individual  and  civil  virtue. 

For  the  purpose  of  utilizing  and  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, one  of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  is  that  of  reports  thereon 
of  competent  experts,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  as  desirable  that,  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  educational  authorities,  organizations, 
and  institutions  should  designate  suitably  qualified  persons  to  examine 
and  report  on  classes,  groups,  or  individual  objects. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  education  in  its  relation  to  individual 
and  social  progress  and  well-being ;  in  view  of  its  necessity  under  our 
form  of  government,  which  gives  to  all  the  rights  and  imposes  upon  all 
the  duties  of  citizenship;  in  view  of  the  probable  fact  that  many  for- 
eigners will  visit  the  Exposition  to  see  our  school  material  and  study 
our  school  systems,  it  is  urged  that  all  persons  connected  with  the  work 
of  education  and  all  educational  institutions  shall  unite  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  exhibition  of  our  school  interests  at  New  Orleans  a  credit  to 
the  nation. 

In  order  that  persons  desiring  to  cooperate  may  not  waste  time  in 
trying  to  learn  what  the  material  of  the  proposed  Exposition  should  con- 
sist of,  the  following  more  particularized  suggestions  have  been  pre- 
pared : 

ELEMENTARY   AND   SECONDARY   INSTRUCTION. 
BUILDINGS   AND   GROUNDS. 

There  should  be  models  and  diagrams  of  buildings  for  infant  schools 
and  Kindergarten  schools,  the  ungraded  country  school,  the  graded  vil- 
lage school  with  from  three  to  six  rooms,  from  different  States  of  our 
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country  and  from  foreign  countries;  also, a  model  school  room,  with  all 
its  belongings,  adapted  to  a  large  village  or  city  elementary  school 
building ;  views,  elevations,  perspectives,  and  plans  in  drawings ;  photo- 
graphs and  engravings ;  historical,  representative,  and  ideal  educational 
buildings  ;  and  samples  of  the  best  public  school  edifices — rural,  village, 
and  city  —  with  working  plans.  Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  and 
appliances,  photographs  and  drawings  of  interiors,  and  photographs  of 
interiors  with  pupils  in  various  situations  are  desirable  contributions. 

Views  and  plans  should  be  marked  with  the  dimensions  of  buildings 
and  date  of  erection.  Eepresentations  of  buildings  unique  in  char- 
acter and  excellence  should  be  prepared  for  wall  exhibition.  Others 
should  be  put  up  in  portfolios,  lettered  with  the  designation  of  the 
State  and  city  or  town  and  name  of  school  or  institution,  and  accom- 
panied with  printed  or  manuscript  description  of  the  peculiar  features, 
with  the  cost,  material  of  construction,  date  of  erection,  name  of 
architect,  &c.  Special  representations  and  descriptions  of  improved 
arrangements  and  apartments,  such  as  drawing  rooms,  lecture  rooms, 
chemical  laboratories,  apparatus,  cabinets,  assembly  halls,  rooms  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  playrooms,  clothes  rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  teach- 
ers7 conference  rooms,  recitation  school  rooms,  vestibules,  water  closets, 
&c,  are  desirable. 

Plans  of  grounds,  with  dimensions,  points  of  compass,  and  location 
of  building  indicated;  examples  of  architectural  skill  in  adapting  build- 
ings with  symmetrical  rooms  to  irregular  city  lots ;  maps  of  grounds, 
showing  the  designs  for  ornamentation;  representations  of  school 
gardens,  and  designs  for  the  same,  are  also  appropriate. 

FURNITURE   AND   FITTINGS. 

Teachers'  desks,  tables,  and  chairs;  scholars'  desks,  tables,  benches, 
chairs,  and  settees — approved  specimens  of  such  as  are  in  actual  use, 
from  State  and  municipal  authorities  and  institutions;  historical  speci- 
meus  illustrating  progress;  contributions  from  inventors  and  manufact- 
urers— only  one  specimen  of  a  type  and  not  all  the  sizes;  accompany- 
ing statements  of  peculiar  features  and  supposed  excellences  and 
advantages  of  dimensions,  respective  heights  of  seat  and  desk  of  each 
size,  and  relative  position  of  seat  and  desk  as  to  distance  (prices  iu  de- 
tail) ;  cabinets  for  specimens  of  natural  history  and  apj)aratus ;  cases 
for  reference  and  library  books,  for  portfolios  of  drawings,  &c. ;  contriv- 
ances for  the  preservation  and  suspension  of  maps,  window  shades,  in- 
side blinds,  &c,  should  be  exhibited. 

All  articles  of  this  class  should  be  samples  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ;  that  is,  such  in  quality,  as  respects  material  and  finish,  as  those 
in  use  or  made  for  sale. 

APPARATUS   AND    APPLIANCES. 

These  should  consist  of  Kindergarten  "gifts"  and  all  the  materials* 
for  illustrative  instruction  and  object  teaching  and  for  scholars'  work  in 
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infant  schools,  Kindergarten,  and  kitchen  gardens;  also,  model  sam- 
ples of  every  kind  of  apparatus  requisite  for  teaching,  in  the  ungraded 
country  school  and  in  the  graded  village  or  city  school,  the  rudiments  of 
natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  and  geometry ;  specimens  of  appa- 
ratus for  the  more  advanced  teaching  of  the  same  branches  in  high  schools 
and  academies ;  globes  and  maps ;  the  same  in  relief;  maps  with  special 
regard  to  orographical,  hydrographical,  topographical,  climatographical, 
ethnographical,  historical,  and  statistical  particulars ;  collections  and 
pictures  for  geographical  and  historical  instruction  of  different  grades; 
charts  and  tablets  of  every  kind  used  in  elementary  and  secondary  in- 
struction; atlases,  slates,  writing  books,  drawing  books  and  cards, 
copies,  examples,  and  models  for  drawing,  wire  and  plastic  models  for 
teaching  projections  and  perspective,  and  all  other  materials  and  appa- 
ratus for  teaching  industrial  drawing ;  crayons,  pencils  and  pens,  black- 
boards, erasers  and  pointers;  grading,  reckoning,  and  writing  machines; 
inkwells  and  inkstands;  clocks,  bells,  and  gongs;  merit  cards,  merit 
rolls,  registers,  and  record  books,  blank  forms  of  statistical  reports,  di- 
plomas and  medals;  uniforms  and  military  equipments;  book  sacks, 
book  knapsacks,  book  carriers,  and  lunch  boxes. 

Offers  of  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  educational  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances are  solicited  from  educational  authorities,  the  managers  and 
proprietors  of  institutions,  inventors,  manufacturers,  and  dealers. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

There  will  necessarily  be  considerable  duplication  in  this  division. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  to  have  several  complete  sets  of  text 
books  actually  prescribed  and  used  in  the  unclassified  country  school 
and  the  different  grades  of  classified  public  schools,  from  different  for- 
eign nations  and  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in 
representative  institutions  for  secondary,  collegiate,  professional,  and 
special  schools,  in  their  ordinary  binding;  then  from  publishers,  col- 
lective sets  of  their  text  book  publications,  of  whatever  description  or 
grade ;  and,  finally,  sets  from  authors  of  their  respective  productions ; 
samples  of  the  most  complete  sets  of  books  of  reference  provided  for 
elementary  schools  and  in  actual  use ;  also,  the  same  in  respect  to  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  accompanying  statements  of  the  prices  of  text  books; 
catalogues  of  books  of  reference  in  higher  and  professional  schools. 
With  collections  of  books,  cases  should  be  sent  of  suitable  size,  and 
shelving  to  contain  them.  The  cases  should  be  neat,  but  without  orna- 
ment, with  glazed  doors  ;  they  should  be  of  uniform  height  for  conven- 
ience and  comeliness  of  installation,  the  requisite  diversity  of  capacity 
being  secured  by  varying  the  width  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  books 
to  be  contained  or  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cases.  The  cases 
should  be  exactly  four  feet  high  or  exactly  two  feet  high,  with  no  bot- 
tom or  top  ornament  except  simple  moldings,  and  these  must  not  ex- 
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tend  beyond  the  above  designated  dimensions.  The  depth  of  the  cases 
may  conform  to  the  sizes  of  the  books  to  be  contained.  They  should 
be  of  dark-colored  wood  or  stained  to  resemble  such. 

scholars'  work.1 

This  is  an  extremely  important  division  of  the  educational  exhibition, 
though,  with  the  exception  of  drawing,  it  is  not  showy  in  its  character. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  scheme,  nor  will  it  be 
easy  to  carry  out  the  best  arranged  plan.  Much  must  be  left  to  the 
taste,  judgment,  invention,  and  fidelity  of  teachers.  Although  the  re- 
sults of  instruction  belong  to  the  mind,  yet  they  are  to  a  great  degree 
capable  of  ocular  representation,  and  all  written  examinations  are  based 
upon  this  presumption,  and  upon  a  little  reflection  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  scope  of  this  division  is  very  large.  It  comprises  every  exercise 
and  performance  that  is  susceptible  of  a  graphic  representation,  all 
the  work  of  the  pen  and  pencil,  and,  in  addition,  mechanical  construc- 
tions and  productions,  modellings  and  carvings,  whether  imitations  or 
original  designs. 

It  is  essential  that  each  exhibit  should  be  just  what  it  purports  to  be, 
and  each  collection  of  papers  bound  up  together,  or  in  any  way  arranged 
in  a  set,  and  each  separate  individual  paper  or  production  should  carry 
on  its  face  a  distinct  indication  of  the  facts  as  to  its  execution  necessary 
to  judge  of  its  merits :  such  as  the  grade  or  kind  of  institution  or  school ; 
the  class  in  the  institution  or  school ;  whether  a  first  draught  or  a  copy; 
time  allowed  ;  age  and  sex  of  pupils  doing  the  work;  whether  selected 
specimens  or  work  of  entire  class  ;  whether  a  general  examination,  an 
exercise  in  review,  or  a  regular  lesson,  with  usual  time  of  preparation ; 
date  of  the  performance ;  whether  a  copy  or  an  original  design ;  in  draw- 
ing, whether  from  flat  or  round ;  whether  done  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
hibition ortaken  from  ordinary  routine  work ;  the  county  and  State,  with 
the  town  or  city.  It  is  obvious  that  productions  without  the  indication 
of  the  essential  facts  as  to  their  execution  have  little  or  no  value  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  and  therefore  for  the  purposes  of  an  instructive 
exhibition. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  enumeration  in  detail 
of  all  descriptions  of  scholars'  work  which  might  be  useful  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  limits  of  this  program  will  permit  only  the  most  essential 
suggestions  and  directions. 

The  following  should  be  exhibited : 

Appliances  for  care  of  young  children. 

Kindergarten  work  and  the  work  of  pupils  in  Kindergarten  training  schools. 

Primary  school  slates,  with  printing,  writing,  Arabic  and  Roman  figures,  drawing, 
md  musical  notes,  done  by  classes  of  pupils,  put  up  like  drawers  in  a  rack  made  for 
the  purpose,  twelve  in  a  rack. 

1  The  rules  for  the  preparation  of  students'  work  for  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia 
are  given  in  the  appendix. 
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Writing  books  completed,  attached  together  in  volumes,  of  all  grades.  Specimens 
of  writing  should  be  written  on  paper  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  writing 
book  leaf,  unruled,  ruled  by  hand,  or  machine  ruled  for  the  purpose,  and  neatly 
bound,  the  work  of  a  school  or  class  in  a  volume ;  individual  specimens,  on  larger 
paper,  of  ornamental  penmanship,  for  portfolios  or  framed  for  wall  exhibition. 

Drawing  books  completed,  attached  in  volumes;  drawings  bound  in  volumes  and 
in  portfolios ;  also,  specimens  for  wall  exhibition ;  portfolio  of  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  different  kinds,  free  hand,  geometrical,  &c,  of  each  grade  of  a  public  school 
course,  from  the  lowest  primary  class  to  the  highest  in  the  secondary  or  high  school. 

The  drawings  from  industrial  classes,  schools  of  design,  technological  schools  of 
different  kinds,  and  schools  of  fine  arts  will  doubtless  constitute  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  useful  features  of  the  exhibition.  Contributions  illustrating  the  courses 
in  drawing  and  the  results  attained  in  each  institution  of  the  above  classes  are  de- 
sired. They  should  be  loose  in  portfolios,  from  which  selections  may  be  made  for 
wall  display  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Map  drawing,  from  memory  and  from  copy,  with  and  without  printed  skeleton; 
paper  of  the  size  of  the  leaf  of  the  ordinary  quarto  school  atlas ;  written  exercises, 
comprising  English  compositions,  themes  and  translations  in  different  languages;  ex- 
ercises in  the  various  elementary  branches ;  exercises  in  the  higher  studies,  literary, 
scientific,  aesthetic,  professional,  and  technological ;  specimens  of  graduating  disser- 
tations, orations,  and  theses. 

Written  exercises  should,  as  a  rule,  especially  those  of  an  elementary  character,  be 
of  the  regular  letter  sheet  size,  with  margin  for  binding,  unruled,  ruled  by  hand,  or 
machine  ruled.  They  should  be  neatly  and  plainly  bound  in  muslin,  in  volumes  of 
moderate  thickness. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  girls'  handiwork  in  school,  it  is  hoped  that  speci- 
mens of  both  plain  and  ornamental  will  be  contributed.  The  smaller  articles  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  for  exhibition  in  large  portfolios  with  card  board  leaves. 
Larger  ones  may  be  placed  in  vertical  or  horizontal  show  cases.  If  girls  have  learned, 
in  school,  to  cut  and  make  their  own  dresses,  samples  should  be  sent. 

SUPERIOR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

So  far  as  applicable,  it  is  desirable  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  be 
regarded.  The  following  additional  suggestions  are  recommended  to 
the  authorities  of  universities  and  colleges : 

DIAGRAMS  AND  MAPS  OP  BUILDINGS  AND   GROUNDS. 

The  managers  of  such  institutions  should  present  a  map  of  the  ground, 
showing  location  of  buildings  as  already  located  and  erected,  together 
with  the  site,  in  dotted  outline,  of  those  that  are  to  be  built  according  to 
the  existing  plans.  It  is  estimated  that  a  scale  of  1  foot  to  1,320  feet,  or 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  foot,  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
map  should  include  only  the  college  or  university  grounds  proper,  and 
not  any  farming  or  other  lands  that  may  be  owned.  An  exception  to 
this,  however,  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  agricultural  colleges,  where 
experimental  farms  and  premises  used  for  practical  instructions  should 
be  given  in  detail,  while  whatever  features  are  incident  to  this  purpose 
might  be  fully  represented.  Where  disconnected  grounds  are  occupied 
by  these  institutions,  separate  maps  of  each  might  be  given,  and  in  some 
cases  a  small  outhne  map  of  the  city  or  town,  showing  relative  location 
and  distances. 
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Ground  plans  of  college  buildings,  showing  internal  arrangements  of 
different  parts,  would  be  very  desirable.  A  scale  of  1  foot  to  270,  or 
about  22  feet  to  the  inch,  is  thought  most  convenient  for  this  purpose, 
and  there  may  be  as  many  of  these  as  are  thought  necessary  for  represent- 
ing the  essential  features.  A  marginal  table  of  reference  would  explain 
the  uses  of  the  various  apartments. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   VIEWS. 

Photographic  or  other  views  of  buildings,  in  number  sufficient  to  rep- 
resent the  extent,  style  of  architecture,  and  appearance,  would  be  very 
important.  They  should  not  be  larger  than  that  known  to  photogra- 
phers as  the  4-4  size  (6 J  by  8 J  iuches),  and  might  be  in  sufficient  number 
to  fully  present  the  important  buildings  of  the  institutions. 

PORTRAITS    OF   EDUCATORS. 

A  series  of  portraits  of  presidents  of  colleges  and  of  faculties  and  dis- 
tinguished founders,  benefactors,  and  friends,  as  well  past  as  present, 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

CATALOGUES. 

Series  of  college  catalogues  and  of  other  publications  would  be  of 
great  importance,  and,  if  furnished,  should  be  substantially  bound  and 
placed  under  such  regulations  as  might  render  them  convenient  for 
reference.  In  each  of  the  foregoiug  objects,  its  execution  must  depend 
upon  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  by  the  institutions  themselves,  as 
no  appropriations  have  been  made  for  these  objects,  nor  can  payment 
*)e  promised. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


Industrial  education  has  assumed  a  new  importance  since  the  Cen- 
tennial at  Philadelphia.  Methods  and  systems  there  exhibited  have 
taken  root  and  have  spread  from  institution  to  institution  throughout 
the  country.  Schools  of  mechanical  engineering  have  been  multiplied 
and  several  cities  have  manual  training  schools.  The  instruction  im- 
parted in  them  is  directly  preparatory  to  industrial  work  and  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  the  South,  whose  industries  are  being  rapidly  increased 
and  whose  resources  are  being  developed  as  never  before.  Every  de- 
partment of  engineering  should  be  excellently  represented :  civil  engi- 
neering, by  models  of  bridges  and  other  projects  and  designs,  models 
of  building  construction,  and  representations  of  work  done;  mechani- 
cal engineering,  by  carpenter  work,  patterns  for  moulding,  wood  turn- 
ing, vise  work,  blacksmithing,  foundry  work,  and  machine  tool  work, 
by  the  apparatus  employed  in  these  operations,  and  by  apparatus  made 
by  students. 

The  industrial  departments  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
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blind,  and  the  feeble-minded,  and  reform  schools,  should  contribute 
attractive  exhibits.  Schools  of  cookery  have  methods  and  appliances 
deserving  of  attention. 

Colleges  and  schools  of  agriculture  have  resources  for  making  instruc- 
tive exhibits,  and  thus  stimulating  the  leading  American  industry. 

INSTRUCTION   FOR   THE   BLIND,    DEAF-MUTE,    ETC. 

Schools  for  the  blind,  deaf-mute,  &c,  are  requested  to  exhibit  the 
peculiar  features  of  their  instruction,  such  as  — 

For  the  instruction  of  the  blind:  Specimens  of  printing,  with  the  presses  by  which 
they  were  executed;  samples  of  the  literature  printed;  contrivances  for  aiding  in 
writing,  in  teaching  numbers  and  geography. 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb  :  Graphic  illustrations  of  the  mechanism  of  speech  as  applied 
to  articulation,  and  lip  reading,  and  of  the  application  of  visible  speech  to  articula- 
tion :  practising  mirrors,  and  books  for  teaching  reading. 

For  the  feeble-minded :  Apparatus  for  physical  development  and  illustrative  teach- 
ing in  the  different  stages  of  progress. 

CONCLUSION. 

Any  communications  with  reference  to  the  educational  exhibit  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  will  receive  prompt  attention  on  their  trans- 
mission to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington. 

Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association: 

G.  J.  OKR, 
State  School  Commissioner,  Georgia. 
W.  O.  EOGEES, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Orleans,  La. 
AARON  GOYE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver,  Colo. 
J.  H.  SMART, 
President  of  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 
T.  W.  BICKNELL, 
President  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  L.  BUTCHER, 
State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  West  Virginia. 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PLAN  BY  THE  DIRECTOR 

GENERAL. 

I  take  pleasure  in  approving  the  plan  adopted  in  this  report,  and 
in  commending  its  general  distribution. 

E.  A.  BURKE, 
Director-  General. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  THE  DISPLAY  OF  STUDENTS'  WORK  AT  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION  AT  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1876;  PREPARED  BY  SU- 
PERINTENDENTS A.  J.  RICKOFF,  J.  L.  PICKARD,  AND  J.  H.  SMART,  A 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

All  material  which  may  be  offered  for  exhibition  will  be  classified  as  follows : 

I.  Examination  manuscripts  prepared  according  to  prescribed  rules. 

II.  Special  work,  for  the  preparation  of  which  no  rules  are  prescribed. 

III.  Materia]  arranged  and  presented  to  illustrate  systems  of  instruction. 

On  accouut  of  peculiarities  of  organization  or  administration,  it  may  be  difficult  for 
an  institution  or  the  public  schools  of  a  town  or  city  to  exhibit  in  some  one  of  the 
classes  above  named,  while  in  another  it  might  be  able  to  make  a  display  which  would 
be  creditable  to  itself  and  to  the  whole  country.  It  is,  therefore,  left  to  managers  of 
schools  and  school  systems  of  every  grade  to  exhibit  in  any  class  or  classes  they  may 
elect. 

Class  I  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  public  schools  of  towns  and  cities  and  sepa- 
rate institutions  of  learning  of  every  grade  to  compare  their  own  work  with  the  work 
of  others,  performed  under  like  conditions. 

Class  II  provides  for  the  exhibition  of  anything  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  of 
value  in  the  line  of  educational  products.  Here  no  limit  is  prescribed  in  time  or 
other  conditions  of  preparation.  As  a  condition  of  exhibition,  however,  it  is  required 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  preparation  be  fully  stated. 

Class  III  opens  the  door  for  the  exhibition  of  such  products  of  the  schoel  room  as 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  working  of  a  course  of  study  or  a  system  of  instruction. 
In  this  class  the  smallest  district  school  or  private  institution  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  its  plans  and  ways  of  working.  Here  a  principal  of  a  single  school  or 
one  subordinate  teacher  in  a  large  unorganized  mass  of  schools  may  submit  illus- 
trations of  a  plan  or  process  of  instruction,  methods  of  recitation,  &c,  in  one  or  more 
branches  of  study,  though  the  number  of  pupils  he  represents  may  be  comparatively 
insignificant. 

No  contribution  will  be  received  in  any  one  of  the  three  classes  for  purposes  of  com- 
petition. 

GENERAL   RULES. 

(a)  No  article  shall  be  exhibited  unless  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  be  stamped  or 
otherwise  plainly  marked  on  the  article  itself  or  on  the  cover  containing  it. 

(6)  It  is  recommended  that  all  manuscript  work,  especially  in  Class  I,  be  written 
on  letter  paper  8£  by  10|  inches  in  size. 

(o)  The  questions  to  be  answered  should  be  written  or  printed  directly  above  each 
answer  in  all  manuscripts  in  arithmetic ;  and  in  all  other  subjects  the  same  course 
should  be  pursued  or  the  answers  should  be  so  framed  that  the  question  may  be 
plainly  indicated  thereby.     The  latter  is  the  better  plan. 
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(d)  Every  set  or  collection  of  manuscripts  on  any  subject  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  full  list  of  questions  presented  the  class  in  that  subject,  which  list  should  be  in- 
serted immediately  after  the  appropriate  title  page. 

CLASS  I.— EXAMINATION  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rule  1.  Who  may  be  examined. — None  but  bona  fide  pupils  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
particular  grade  of  schools  purporting  to  be  represented  shall  be  permitted  to  contri- 
bute anything  for  exhibition  in  Class  I. 

Rule  2.  Time  of  examination. — All  manuscripts  to  be  exhibited  in  this  class  shall  be 
prepared  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  February.  Not  more  than  four  hours  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  writing  of  a  paper  on  any  one  branch  of  study,  which  time  shall 
include  the  entire  work  from  the  time  the  questions  are  placed  before  the  pupil  to 
the  completion  of  the  copy  submitted. 

Rule  3.  The  ground  of  examination. — The  ground  or  limit  of  the  examiuation  shall 
be  the  work  done  within  the  current  school  year  up  to  the  time  of  the  examination 
and  work  preliminary  thereto,  according  to  the  course  of  study  of  the  institution  or 
schools  preparing  the  work,  which  course  of  study  shall  accompany  all  manuscripts 
sent  for  exhibition. 

Rule  4.  Questions,  by  whom  prepared  and  precautions  to  be  observed. — The  questions  for 
examination  shall  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  some  other  person 
not  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  class  or  classes  under  examination,  and  the 
utmost  care  shall  be  taken  that  no  information  in  regard  to  the  nature  or  topics  of 
the  questions  be  circulated  among  the  pupils  and  that  no  previous  intimation  of  the 
ground  of  examination,  except  as  in  Rule  3,  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  classes  to 
be  examined. 

Rule  5.  Manuscripts  to  be  exhibited.— All  schools,  colleges,  technical  schools,  special 
schools,  and  school  systems  of  towns  and  cities  exhibiting  in  Class  I  may  be  repre- 
sented, first,  by  papers  prepared  as  above  from  one  entire  class  of  each  grade,  in  which 
pen  and  ink  are  used  in  writing,  and,  second,  by  not  less  than  one  paper  in  ten  se- 
lected from  all  the  other  manuscripts  prepared  in  the  examination. 

[Note. — It  is  to  be  understood  that  when  any  grade  of  pupils,  fifth  year  grade,  for 
example,  is  examined,  all  the  pupils  in  that  grade  throughout  the  entire  town  or  city 
system  shall  be  examined  in  all  branches  upon  which  written  examinations  are  re- 
quired for  transfer;  and  that  thereafter,  for  each  of  the  subjects,  the  manuscripts  of 
some  one  entire  class  of  that  grade  be  taken  for  exhibition,  and  also  one-tenth  of  all 
the  other  manuscripts  of  that  grade ;  and,  further,  that  the  exhibition  of  manuscripts 
of  entire  classes  and  selected  manuscripts  shall  be  especially  subject  to  the  following 
rule :  ] 

Rule  6.  Title  page  and  declaration  of  chief  officers. — A  title  page,  after  model  A,  for 
the  papers  of  entire  classes,  or  after  model  B,  for  selected  papers,  shall  be  inserted  in 
every  volume,  collection,  or  set  of  manuscripts  designed  for  exhibition  in  Class  I ; 
and  no  papers  shall  be  admitted  for  exhibition  in  this  class  unless  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  from  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  school  or  other  institution  of 
learning  thereby  represented,  that  said  papers  were  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
above  rules  and  Rule  7,  as  below. 

[Note. — The  course  of  study  in  some  towns  and  cities  is  divided  into  eight  grades,  to 
correspond  approximately  with  the  average  time  taken  for  completing  the  course  as- 
signed to  primary  and  grammar  schools.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  easy  to  fill  this  blank ; 
but,  when  the  number  of  grades  does  not  correspond  with  the  average  number  of 
years  thus  required,  it  is  desirable  that  the  blank  be  so  filled  as  to  show  approxi- 
mately what  year  of  the  course  is  represented  by  the  manuscripts. 

In  the  title  page  marked  A  it  might  be  well  to  insert  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  the, 
class  under  the  words  "one  entire  class  represented."] 
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TITLE  PAGE,  MODEL  A. 

(Name  of  institution  or  school  system.  Location.) 

MANUSCRIPTS  OF  EXAMINATION 

OF 

(Insert  here  the  grade  or  grades  of  the  class  or  classes  examined.) 
BEING  THE TEAR  OF  THE  COURSE 

IN 

(Insert  here  the  subjects  of  the  examination.) 

HELD 

(Insert  here  the  date  of  examination.) 

ONE  ENTIRE  CLASS  REPRESENTED. 

(The  name  of  the  teacher  may  here  be  inserted.) 

The  class  has  pursued  this  study . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  grade, .     Average  age, . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  class  represented, .    Average  age, . 

The  number  represented  is per  cent,  of  the  wholo  number  in  the  grade. 

Total  enrolment  in  all  the  schools  at  the  time  of  examination, . 


TITLE  PAGE,  MODEL  B. 

(Name  of  institution  or  school  system.  Location.) 

MANUSCRIPTS  OF  EXAMINATION 

OP 

(Insert  here  the  grade  or  grades  of  the  class  or  classes  examined.) 
BEING  THE YEAR  OF  THE  COURSE 

IN 

(Insert  here  the  subjects  of  the  examination.) 

HELD 

(Insert  here  the  date  of  examination.) 
SELECTED  PAPERS. 


The  class  has  pursued  this  study . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  grade, .    Average  age, . 

Number  of  pupils  represented  by  the  selections, .    Average  age, . 

The  number  represented  is per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  grade. 

Total  enrolment  in  all  the  schools  at  the  time  of  examination, . 

Rule  7.  Headings  of  manuscripts  and  declarations  of  students  or  pupils. — Every  manu- 
cript  of  every  pupil  or  student  should  be  headed,  in  the  pupil's  own  handwriting, 
with  his  name,  age,  grade  or  class,  the  name  of  the  school  or  institution  of  which  his 
class  is  a  part,  aud  the  date  of  the  examination.  At  the  foot  of  the  last  page  it  should 
contain,  also  in  the  pupil's  own  handwriting;,  a  minute  of  the  time  taken  for  the  writ- 
ing of  the  paper,  which  must  include  the  whole  time  elapsing  from  the  putting  of  the 
questions  before  the  pupil  to  the  handing  in  of  the  copy  exhibited.  On  the  comple- 
tion and  handing  in  of  any  manuscript  or  specimen  for  exhibition  under  Class  I  the 
student  or  pupil  should  make  the  following  declaration  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper, 
over  his  own  signature,  viz :  "This  accompanying  manuscript  was  written  by  myself, 
without  aid  from  any  source." 

The  manusciipts  of  every  class  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  by 
the  teacher,  or  by  the  one  who  had  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  class  at  the  time  of  the 
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examination,  that  the  entire  work  of  the  class  was  done  under  his  own  eye  and  that 
all  the  regulations  were  observed  as  herein  prescribed.  These  certificates,  written  on 
separate  sheets  of  paper,  shall  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  or  other  officer  having 
the  direction  of  the  examination.  They  need  not,  however,  be  sent  to  the  exhibition. 
(See  Rule  6.) 

CLASS  II. —  SPECIAL  PRODUCTS. 

Bound  volumes  or  portfolios  of  examination  papers  prepared  at  any  previous  time 
in  regular  examinations,  and  without  reference  to  the  Centennial  orany  "  exhibition." 
An  exact  statement  of  what  it  purports  to  be  should  accompany  each  collection  of 
this  class.  Such  si  atement  should  set  forth  whether  the  collection  is  from  an  entire 
class  or  whether  the  papers  are  selected;  and,  if  selected,  what  part  of  an  entire  grade 
is  represented ;  also,  the  time  occupied  in  the  examination,  the  rules  under  which  it 
was  conducted,  and  all  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  any  one 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  exhibition.  In  Class  II  may  be  included  also  any  work 
of  students  or  pupils  connected  with  or  incident  to  school  work,  such  as  collections 
of  insects,  plants,  shells,  &c,  collected  and  arranged  by  pupils  or  graduates  of  schools, 
colleges,  or  other  institutions  of  learning  ;  specimens  of  manual  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  models  of  any  sort  prepared  for  the  illustration  of  school  studies ;  drawings 
and  specimens  of  penmanship  of  special  merit;  in  short,  anything  which  may  be 
fairly  exhibited  as  results  of  school  instruction  or  training.  Every  production  in 
this  class  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  age,  sex,  and  class  of  the  pupil, 
the  time  occupied  in  producing  the  article,  whether  it  was  made  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  professors  or  teachers,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  which  should  enter 
into  an  estimate  of  its  educational  value  or  bearing. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  students  or  pupils  contributing  to  this  class  be  members  of 
the  schools  represented  during  the  current  year.  All  that  is  required  is  that  they  should 
have  been  bona  fide  members  of  the  school  represented  and  that  the  work  be  directly 
traceable  as  the  result  of  school  instruction. 

CLASS   III.  —  MATERIAL  TO   ILLUSTRATE    SYSTEMS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Specimens  of  examination  papers,  exercises  in  review,  regular  lessons,  or  class  exer- 
cises of  any  nature  which  may  be  adapted  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  course  and 
method  pursued  in  any  line  of  study  or  instruction,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  thereof,  in  any  public,  private,  or  corporate  institution  or  system  of  institutions 
of  learning.  The  value  of  any  exhibition  in  this  class  will  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  specimens  submitted  as  upon  the  clearness  with  which  they 
may  show,  in  outline  and  in  detail,  the  plans  and  processes  of  instruction  pursued. 
The  specimens  should  be  few,  and  it  is  quite  indispensable  that  they  be  accompanied 
by  written  or  printed  explanations,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand.  More  will 
depend  in  this  department  than  in  any  other  upon  the  judgment,  invention,  and  taste 
of  teachers  and  school  officers ;  more,  indeed,  than  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
schemes  may  be  carried  out  in  practice.  Exhibitions  in  this  class  may  also  conaist 
of  proposed  schemes  or  syllabuses  of  instruction  in  any  department  of  literature, 
science,  or  art,  without  accompanying  specimens  from  pupils,  if,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  illustration  be  impracticable.  If,  however,  any  scheme  is  submitted  as  one 
which  has  been  adopted  in  any  institution  or  system  of  schools,  it  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  such,  unless  it  be  explicitly  stated  by  the  highest  executive  officer  of  such 
institution  or  system  that  it  has  been  as  regularly  and  systematically  carried  out  in 
practice  as  any  other  work  required  in  the  school  or  schools  under  his  or  her  care. 

DRAWING  AND   PENMANSHIP. 

All  exhibitions  in  drawing  and  penmanship  shall  be  stamped  or  otherwise  plainly 
marked  as  entered  for  exhibition  in  Class  I,  II,  or  III,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the 
preparation  and  display  of  the  same  shall  be  governed  by  all  the  rules  for  the  respec- 
tive classes,  and  in  addition  thereto  by  the  following. 
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SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  PENMANSHIP. 

Specimens  in  penmanship  shall  be  written  on  paper  of  the  ordinary  size  of  the 
writing  books  commonly  used  in  the  schools,  and  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  eight 
or  ten  lines  of  poetry  or  prose,  the  selection  to  be  announced  only  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing.    (SeeEule3.) 

No  written  copy  shall  be  permitted,  either  on  blackboard  or  elsewhere,  in  sight  of 
the  pupil  at  the  time  of  writing.  Not  more  than  two  hours  shall  be  given  to  the 
writing  of  such  a  specimen  after  the  matter  to  bo  written  is  placed  before  the  pupil. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  LABELLING  DRAWINGS. 

The  labels  are  the  underscored  words  and  they  are  to  be  used  to  designate  draw- 
ings according  to  the  explanations  annexed. 

In  the  drawing  of  problems,  the  thing  required  shall  be  written  out  in  the  pupil's 
own  handwriting  on  the  same  sheet  and  side  of  the  sheet  with  the  drawing. 

FROM  FLAT  COrT. 

Free  hand. — Drawings  from  flat  copy,  without  the  use  of  a  rule,  straight  edge,  or 
measure  of  any  kind  at  any  step  of  the  work. 

Semi  free  hand. — Case  1.  Drawings  from  flat  copies,  in  which  the  construction  lines 
were  made  with  a  rule  or  in  which  points  were  located  by  the  aid  of  rule  or  measure. 
Case  2.  Drawings  made  on  paper  having  construction  lines  or  points  either  made  in 
or  printed  on  the  paper. 

Instrumental. — Drawings  of  machines,  geometrical  or  architectural  problems,  or  any 
kind  of  drawings  made  from  flat  copy,  and  in  which  mechanical  appliances  have  been 
used. 

FROM  DICTATION. 

Free  hand. — Drawing  made  entirely  free  hand,  line  by  line  or  part  by  part,  at  dicta- 
tion of  teachers,  no  rule  or  measure  of  any  kind  being  allowed. 

Semi  free  hand. — Drawings  in  which  distances  were  measured  or  construction  points 
were  located,  but  otherwise  free  hand. 

Instrumental. — Drawings  in  which  the  rule  or  measure  was  freely  used. 

FROM  MEMORY. 

Free  hand. — Drawings  made  entirely  free  hand. 

Semi  free  hand. — Drawings  in  which  construction  lines  only  were  made  or  construc- 
tion points  were  located  with  the  rule  or  by  measure. 

Instrumental. — Drawings  from  memory  with  the  free  use  of  mechanical  aids. 

MECHANICAL. 

The  solution  of  problems. — Whether  geometrical,  in  mechanical  contrivance  or  archi- 
tectural arrangement,  either  from  the  object  or  to  satisfy  given  conditions  or  dimen- 
sions or  both,  wrought  out  by  the  pupils,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  usual  math- 
ematical x»rinciples  and  mechanical  aids  are  made  use  of. 

01JJECT  DRAWING. 

From  the  object,  without  the  use  of  vanishing  points,  horizon  lines,  or  projections. 
From  objects  in  alto-rilievo,  as  above. 
From  objects  in  demi-rilievo. 
From  objects  in  basso-rilievo. 
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OBJECT  DRAWING  FROM  DICTATION. 


The  teacher  stating  the  position  in  which  the  object  is  supposed  to  be,  the  pupil 
makes  the  drawing  without  seeing  the  object  in  that  position. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Drawings  of  problems  made  by  mathematical  perspective. 
Drawings  from  the  object  with  the  use  of  mathematical  perspective. 
Drawings  made  with  the  use  of  elementary  perspective,  either  as  the  solution  of  a 
problem  or  from  the  object. 

DESIGNS:  FREE  HAND,   SEMI  FREE  HAND,    OR  INSTRUMENTAL,   AS  THE  CASE  MAY  BE. 

Entirely  original. — Designs  made  from  natural  objects  in  which  the  particular  natural 
objects  from  which  they  are  taken  are  manifest. 

Original  combinations. — Designs  made  up  of  elements  taken  from  other  designs  and 
recombined,  making  new  arrangements. 

Original,  with  given  elements. — Designs  in  which  given  elements  are  combined,  the 
plan  and  arrangements  being  the  pupil's. 

Elements  and  arrangements  given. — Designs  in  which  the  elements  and  arrangement 
of  the  elements  are  given  by  the  teacher. 

Note. — If  tracing  paper  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  work  presented  under  the  head 
of  design,  the  fact  must  be  stated. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  23,  1884. 

Sir  :  The  elementary  educatioo  of  the  people,  the  means  for  its  ac- 
complishment, its  limits,  its  purposes,  are  at  the  present  time  prominent 
subjects  of  thought  and  discussion  among  civilized  nations. 

In  countries  more  densely  populated  than  our  own  the  elementary 
education  of  the  rural  population  is  as  much  considered,  the  standards 
are  as  fixed,  the  inspection  of  the  work  as  thorough  as  in  the  corre- 
sponding departments  of  their  cities. 

This  is  the  case  in  very  few  States  of  the  Union.  As  a  rule  there  is 
a  want  of  system,  of  continuous  progress  or  continuous  record,  of  defi- 
nite aims,  and  of  vital  connection  with  other  institutions  which  prevents 
the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States  from  accomplishing  all  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

The  need  of  improvement  in  this  respect  is  generally  recognized  j  and 
the  call  for  information  and  suggestion  bearing  upon  this  subject  be- 
came so  great  that  I  directed  Miss  Annie  T.  Smith,  formerly  a  success- 
ful teacher  and  now  a  member  of  this  Office,  to  prepare  a  circular  of 
information  covering  a  certain  portion  of  the  inquiries  that  are  con- 
stantly arising. 

The  material  of  the  Office  was  placed  at  her  disposal  and  correspond- 
ence was  held  with  school  officers  of  foreign  countries  in  which  special 
efforts  have  been  recently  made  to  secure  the  most  efficient  organization 
of  country  schools. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  school  officers  abroad  and  at  home  who  have 
facilitated  the  work  by  furnishing  documents  and  answering  questions 
upon  special  points.  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  publication 
of  the  article. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  INSTRUCTION  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


In  all  civilized  countries  unusual  activity  is  noticeable  at  the  present 
time  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  people.  This  activity  is 
due  in  the  main  to  two  causes :  on  the  one  hand,  society  is  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  toward  individuals; 
on  the  other,  ruling  powers  recognize  more  clearly  that  the  stability  of 
their  governments  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  intelligent  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  In  addition  to  these  influences,  which  are  not 
without  some  effect  among  ourselves,  we  have  incentives  to  increased 
effort  in  respect  to  popular  education  from  conditions  peculiar  to  our 
present  stage  of  progress.  The  intellectual  wants  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion especially  urge  upon  us  a  serious  consideration  of  the  means  by 
which  the  efficiency  of  our  rural  schools  may  be  increased. 

The  founders  of  our  institutions  appear  to  have  realized  so  much  more 
fully  than  we  do  the  relation  between  the  welfare  of  a  republic  and  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  preface  every 
consideration  of  the  ways  by  which  the  work  may  be  extended  and 
strengthened  by  recalling  their  views  as  to  its  ultimate  results. 

In  the  light  of  such  utterances  as  the  following,  we  shall  at  least  see 
that  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action  with  reference  to  education  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  conviction  common  to  our  leaders,  without  regard 
to  party  or  sectional  proclivities  : 

Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one  in 
which  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  impressions  so  immediately  from  the 
sense  of  the  community  as  in  ours  it  is  proportion  ably  essential.  To  the  security  of  a 
free  constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways:  by  convincing  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  public  administration  that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best 
answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the  people,  and  by  teaching  the  people 
themselves  to  know  and  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and  provide  against  in- 
vasions of  them ;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  law- 
ful authority,  between  burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience  and 
those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society;  to  discriminate  the  spirit 
of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and 
uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments  with  an  inviolable 
respect  to  the  laws. —  Washington,  First  annual  address. 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  in  making  liberal  appropriations  in 
money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  is  an  equal  honor  to  them 
and  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration  for  letters  and  science,  and  a  por- 
tent of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and  South  America  and  to  the  world.  Great 
is  truth,  great  is  liberty,  great  is  humanity,  and  they  must  and  will  prevail. —  John 
Adams. 
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A  system  of  general  instruction  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our  citizens, 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  will  it  be  the  latest,  of  all 
the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest. — Jefferson. 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be.  The  functionaries  of  every  government  have 
propensities  to  command  at  will  the  liberty  and  property  of  their  constituents.  There 
is  no  safe  deposit  for  these  but  with  the  people  themselves ;  nor  can  they  be  safe  with 
them  without  information.  "Where  the  press  is  free  and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  is 
safe. —  Jefferson. 

A  popular  government  without  popular  information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it 
is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both.  Knowledge  will  ever  govern 
ignorance,  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves 
with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives. 

Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  favorite  objects  with  every  free  people;  they 
throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best  security  against  crafty  and 
dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  liberty.  They  multiply  the  educated  individ- 
uals from  among  whom  the  people  may  elect  a  due  portion  of  their  public  agents  of 
every  description,  more  especially  of  those  who  are  to  frame  the  laws,  by  the  per- 
spicuity, the  consistency,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by  the  justice  and  equal  spirit 
of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  are  to  be  answered. — Madison. 

Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitutional  means,  promote  intelligence  among  the  peo- 
ple as  the  best  means  of  preserving  our  liberties. — Monroe. 

There  is  but  one  method  of  preventing  crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of 
government  durable,  and  that  is  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge 
through  every  part  of  the  6tate  by  means  of  education ;  and  this  can  be  done  effect- 
ually only  by  the  interference  and  with  the  aid  of  the  legislature.  I  am  so  deeply 
impressed  with  this  opinion  that  were  this  the  last  evening  of  my  life  my  parting 
advice  to  the  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  my  country  would  be  Establish  and  support 
public  schools  in  every  part  of  the  State. —  Dr,  Rush. 

I  cannot  be  more  perfectly  convinced  than  I  am  that  virtue  and  intelligence  are 
the  basis  of  our  independence  and  the  conservative  principles  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual happiness. —  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated  defrauds  the  community 
of  a  useful  citizen  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance. —  Chancellor  Kent. 

Open  the  door  of  the  school-house  to  all  the  children  of  the  land.  Let  no  man  have 
the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his  own  offspring.  Place  the  means  of  edu- 
cation within  his  reach ;  and  if  they  remain  in  ignorance,  be  it  his  own  reproach.  If 
one  object  of  the  expenditure  of  your  revenue  be  protection  against  crime,  you  could 
not  desire  a  better  or  cheaper  means  of  obtaining  it.  Other  nations  spend  their 
money  in  providing  means  for  its  detection  and  punishment,  but  it  is  for  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Government  to  provide  for  its  never  occurring.  The  one  acts  by  coercion, 
the  other  by  prevention.  On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people  rests  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions. — Daniel  Webster. 

The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  government,  is  the 
encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  precursor  and 
protector  of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it  we  must  confide  as  the  conservative 
power  that  will  watch  over  our  liberties  and  guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue, 
corruption,  and  violence.  I  consider  the  system  of  our  common  schools  as  the  palla- 
dium of  our  freedom  ;  for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  its  sub- 
version as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  education.  To 
increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  this  excellent 
system  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  attention.  I  cannot  recommend  in  terms 
too  strong  and  impressive  as  munificent  appropriations  as  the  faculties  of  the  State 
will  authorize  for  all  establishments  connected  with  the  interests  of  education,  the 
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exaltation  of  literature  and  science,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind.— De 
Witt  Clinton. 

If  I  had  an  archangel's  trump,  the  blasts  of  which  could  startle  the  living  of  all  the 
world,  I  would  snatch  it  at  this  moment  and  sound  it  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people  o1" 
the  debtor  States  and  of  the  States  which  have  a  solitary  poor,  unwashed,  and  un- 
combed child  untaught  at  a  free  school,  "  Tax  yourselves." 

For  what  ? 

First.  To  pay  your  public  State  debt. 

Second.  To  educate  your  children,  every  one  of  them,  at  common  primary  schools 
at  State  charge.— Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia. 

It  is  your  duty  and  your  highest  interest  to  provide  and  to  maintain  within  the 
reach  of  every  child  the  means  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic. — Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey. 

There  is  a  positive  antagonism  between  the  possession  of  civil  power  requiring  the 
highest  exercise  of  reason  and  the  want  of  that  intelligence  and  integrity  which  are 
essential  to  the  right  use  of  reason  itself.  — E.  D.  Mansfield,  LL.  D. 

Knowledge  carries  with  it  influence  over  the  minds  of  others,  and  this  influence  is 
power;  in  free  government,  what  is  of  more  vital  concern,  it  is  political  power. — 
General  John  A.  Dix. 

The  object  of  the  common  school  system  of  Massachusetts  was  to  give  to  every  child 
in  the  Commonwealth  a  free,  straight,  solid  pathway,  by  which  he  could  walk  directly 
up  from  the  ignorance  of  an  infant  to  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  duties  of  a  man, 
and  could  acquire  a  power  and  an  invincible  will  to  discharge  them. — Horace  Mann. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  sayings  that  might  be  cited  in  this 
connection.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  abundant  evidences  of  a  like  re- 
lation of  thought  in  the  minds  of  men  of  other  nations  who  have  been 
the  advocates  of  free  government ;  but  this  is  hardly  to  my  purpose. 
Two  extracts  only  I  will  present  because  of  the  men  who  speak  and  the 
part  each  has  played  in  the  history  of  that  republic  which  is  adding  to 
the  good  things  it  offers  for  the  imitation  of  the  world  some  excellent 
models  in  the  matter  of  primary  education  : 

Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty  and  social  sta- 
bility. As  every  principle  of  our  government  is  founded  on  justice  and  reason,  to 
diffuse  education  among  the  people,  develop  their  understandings,  and  enlighten  their 
minds  is  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  government  and  secure  its  stability. — 
Guizot. 

We  place  the  interest  of  the  great  question  of  public  instruction  above  all  personal 
quarrels,  and  it  pleases  me  to  see  that  in  the  midst  of  the  inevitable  antagonisms  of 
public  life  all  good  citizens  are  united  on  this  point.  Of  all  the  efforts  of  thinkers, 
writers,  and  statesmen,  there  is  only  one  which  is  really  efficacious,  profound,  and 
productive,  viz,  the  diffusion  of  education — that  social  capital,  the  best  of  all  capi- 
tals, which  gives  every  man  who  comes  into  the  world  the  means  of  gaining  all  other 
capitals,  and  thus  of  securing  a  position  without  force,  without  violence,  without  civil 
war. — Leon  Gambetta. 

The  idea  common  to  these  utterances  is  not  a  vain  speculation  :  men 
have  become  Spartans  or  Corinthians  according  to  their  training; 
kings  and  priests  have  found  in  schools  the  most  effective  instrument 
for  shaping  men  to  their  uses,  and  so,  in  turn,  it  has  been  made  evident 
that  "the  arts  and  methods  of  the  schoolmaster"  may  be  employed  to 
develop  and  maintain  among  a  people  the  capacity  for  freedom.  It  is 
as  agents  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  that  the  common 
schools  demand  the  serious  and  equal  interest  of  all  citizens. 
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The  interest  of  the  citizens,  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  counts  for 
much  more  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  What  the  education 
department  is  in  England  or  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia, 
the  people  are  in  this  country:  the  court  of  final  appeal  and  of  ultimate 
authority;  they  never  have  delegated  and  probably  never  will  delegate 
their  power  in  school  matters  so  entirely  to  officials  as  to  be  themselves 
rid  of  the  responsibility.  This  diffused  authority  has  its  disadvantages, 
as  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  direct  work  of  the  schools  experience ;  but 
it  accords  with  the  political  instincts  of  our  people  ;  and  when  we  view 
the  operations  of  the  system  as  a  whole  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  evidences  that  the  people  have  thus  far  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  trust  they  have  assumed  and  which  they  so  tenaciously 
hold. 

EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESS. 

There  is  a  period,  a  crude  period,  in  American  communities  when  the 
local  spirit  is  the  sole  dependence  of  the  school ;  but  the  time  soon 
comes  when  the  local  spirit  makes  for  progress  only  so  far  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  united  action  of  communities  and  formulates  itself 
in  laws  binding  alike  upon  all.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  executive  officers  interested  equally  in  all  the  districts  included 
in  the  operation  of  the  law.  The  tendency  to  united  action  may  be 
taken  as  marking  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  social  life,  and  we 
have  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  past  and  ground  for  hope  as  to  the 
future  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  generally  attained  by  us. 

Individual  districts  have,  it  is  true,  in  many  instances  failed  to  seize 
the  opportune  moment  for  combined  action  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  results 
of  such  action;  nevertheless,  the  principle  has  so  far  prevailed  among 
us  that  a  system  of  school  supervision  has  been  established  in  every 
State. 

INFLUENCE   OF   SUPERVISING  OFFICERS. 

While  comparatively  little  authority  is  vested  in  the  officers  of  super- 
vision they  are  the  source  of  a  great,  often  a  determining,  influence  in 
school  affairs.  As  a  rule,  State  officers  of  education  have  not  rested 
content  with  simply  executing  the  laws  already  enacted.  A  few  names 
of  those  who  have  been  most  prominent  in  the  service,  as  Mann  in 
Massachusetts,  Barnard  in  Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island,  Flagg,  Dix, 
and  Randall  in  £few  "York,  Lord  and  Andrews  in  Ohio,  Breckinridge  in 
Kentucky,  are  sufficient  to  call  to  mind  a  long  series  of  untiring,  per- 
sistent efforts  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  conditions  of  excellence 
in  schools  and  to  stimulate  further  legislation  in  their  behalf.  In  the 
past,  the  general  features  of  the  State  systems  have  received  most  at- 
tention :  the  compiling  and  codifying  of  school  laws,  the  establishment 
of  normal  schools  and  of  standards  of  qualification  for  teachers'  licenses, 
the  abolition  of  school  rates  and  the  increase  of  school  taxes  where 
these  are  meagre  (as  in  the  South),  the  consolidation  of  small  districts 
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in  the  older  Northern  States,  the  management  of  school  moneys,  the 
construction  of  school-houses,  and  the  care  of  school  property  are  among 
the  important  measures  that  have  been  accomplished  or  accelerated  by 
the  efforts  of  supervising  officers. 

These  measures  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  internal  work  of  the  schools. 

What  part,  what  beneficial  part,  each  of  the  agents  upon  whose  co- 
operation the  efficiency  of  the  schools  depends  will  bear  in  this  effort 
remains  to  be  determined.  Plans  of  action  may  be  devised  in  the  su- 
pervisory departments,  but  they  cannot  succeed  without  the  support 
of  the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  teachers  on  the  other.  The 
want  of  such  union  has  heretofore  kept  the  rural  schools  from  develop- 
ing as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  require,  but  we  seem 
now  to  have  reached  a  point  when  the  union  can  be  accomplished.  The 
needs  of  the  rural  schools  have  been  considered  in  recent  meetings  of 
teachers'  associations  and  institutes  and  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence; conferences  have  been  held  between  State  and  local  school 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
subject,  and  many  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  rouse  the  people  to  a 
higher  sense  of  their  duties  and  privileges  in  this  respect.  A  great 
point  will  be  gained  when  the  people  are  so  thoroughly  determined 
upon  maintaining  a  fair  average  of  excellence  in  their  schools  that  local 
school  committees,  who  are  their  direct  representatives,  shall  no  longer 
be  able  to  evade  with  impunity  the  plain  intent  of  school  laws,  as,  for 
instance,  the  law  requiring  that  only  licensed  teachers  shall  be  em- 
ployed, which  is  practically  null  so  long  as  local  officers  may  and  con- 
tinually do  influence  the  decision  of  examining  bodies  in  the  interest  of 
incompetent  candidates. 

PRESENT   CONDITION  OF  UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 

When  we  consider  that  the  rural  schools  of  our  country  provide  ele- 
mentary instruction  for  more  than  one-half  of  our  school  population,  and 
all  the  formal  education  that  the  majority  of  this  half  ever  receive,  and? 
further,  the  great  diversity  of  conditions  represented  in  this  population, 
it  seems  strange  that  a  people  so  fertile  in  expedients  as  our  own  should 
have  adhered  so  closely  as  they  have  -done  to  one  type  of  rural  school. 

The  type  is  familiar  to  us  all :  A  school  composed  of  scholars  of  both 
sexes,  ranging  in  study  anywhere  from  the  primer  to  Euclid,  housed  in 
a  school-house  of,  but  one  room  and  provided  with  one  teacher,  upon 
whom  devolves  all  the  instruction  and  discipline.  Possibly  the  teacher 
changes  every  term;  probably  no  systematic  record  of  studies,  classes, 
or  progress  is  kept,  and  each  teacher  takes  up  the  work  as  if  nothing 
had  gone  before  and  ends  it  as  if  nothing  were  to  follow.  The  teacher 
may  be  a  person  of  excellent  education,  wise,  conscientious,  firm,  lov- 
ing, and  versatile;  many  such  there  are,  and  " their  works  do  praise 
them ;"  but  a  school  may  be  favored  in  this  respect  one  term  and  the 
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next  pass  into  the  charge  of  a  callow  youth,  a  crude  girl,  or  a  man  or 
a  woman  of  iuferior  mind  and  harsh,  unsympathetic  nature,  who,  for  a 
consideration,  makes  "  confusion  worse  confounded  "  in  juvenile  intel- 
lects. Of  supervision  there  is  little,  of  inspection  less,  and  of  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  tests  of  work  none  but  those  the  teacher  has 
wit  enough  to  supply. 

Such  is  the  rural  school  as  it  exists  among  us  to-day.  Some  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  country  have  been  fostered  by  this  instrumentality, 
some  of  the  noblest  powers  aroused  and  the  highest  aspirations  kindled, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  a  high  average  of  results  should  be  attained 
under  the  circumstances. 

If  this  be  evident  upon  the  survey  of  the  schools  themselves,  how 
much  more  urgent  appears  the  demand  for  their  better  organization 
and  more  efficient  conduct  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  going 
on  in  other  countries,  when  we  consider,  for  instance,  that  in  England 
rural  schools  are  subjected  to  an  inspection  as  thorough  as  that  which 
is  applied  to  the  city  schools;  that  in  France  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish schools  above  the  elementary  grade  accessible  to  all  country  chil- 
dren ;  that  in  Belguim  every  country  boy  is  trained  in  drawing,  in  the 
construction  of  geometrical  forms,  in  the  use  of  weights,  measures,  and 
surveyor's  instruments,  and  in  the  analysis  and  application  of  whatever 
products  his  district  supplies  to  the  industrial  arts ;  that  in  Germany 
and  in  Switzerland  only  well  trained  teachers  are  employed  even  in  the 
most  obscure  districts. 

The  courses  of  instruction  adopted  in  several  of  the  foreign  countries 
mentioned  differ  in  important  particulars  from  that  usually  followed  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  more  practical,  provide  more  efficiently 
for  the  combined  training  of  hand,  mind,  and  eye,  as  may  appear  here- 
after. It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  circular  to  discuss  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  theories  or  courses  of  instruction,  but 
rather  to  consider  certain  conditions  that  are  required  to  give  efficiency 
to  any  course.  When  these  have  been  secured  it  will  be  easy  to  modify 
or  extend  a  particular  curriculum.  In  the  consideration  proposed  it 
will  be  necessary  to  exclude  schools  that  are  too  large  to  be  managed 
by  one  teacher,  and  also  those  whoso  enrolment  is  so  small  that  the 
force  and  enthusiasm  of  numbers  are  wanting.  If  the  average  attend- 
ance of  a  school  be  less  than  twenty  scholars,  it  is  better  that  it  should 
be  combined  with  the  school  of  an  adjoining  district,  and,  if  the  average 
attendance  be  above  thirty-five  or  forty  and  the  ages  and  attainments 
of  pupils  greatly  vary,  an  assistant  is  needed.  With  schools  enrolling 
between  twenty  and  forty  pupils,  good  results  are  assured  if  the  teacher 
be  well  qualified  and  properly  supported. 

THE  TEACHING  FORCE. 

Wherever  the  education  of  the  masses  is  attempted,  the  problem 
chiefly  discussed  is  how  to  secure  competent  teachers.     It  is  indeed  no 
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longer  insisted  that  a  competent  teacher  is  the  sole  requisite  to  a  good 
school.  The  best  teacher,  it  is  allowed,  cannot  overcome  the  effects  of 
bad  air  in  the  school  room,  unsightly  premises,  apathy  and  selfishness 
in  the  community,  and  ignorance  and  obstinacy  in  superior  officers. 
Experience,  however,  indicates  that  all  external  conditions  of  efficiency 
are  more  easily  secured,  when  once  their  nature  is  understood,  than  well 
qualified  teachers.  A  good  school-house  costs  little  more  than  a  poor 
one;  it  needs  only  that  the  distinction  should  be  perceived;  by  combi- 
nation small  districts  may  bring  their  schools  under  excellent  supervis- 
ion ;  but  in  the  United  States  at  least  the  means  of  keeping  the  teach- 
ing force  up  to  a  fair  average  of  qualification  falls  far  short  of  the  re- 
quirements. 

Insufficient  qualification  of  common  school  teachers. — To  understand 
the  state  of  the  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  recent  education 
reports.  In  1881  Ehode  Island  reported  13  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  State  as  having  had  only  a  district  or  common 
school  education.  In  Georgia,  out  of  6,128  teachers,  5,000  are  repre- 
sented as  having  limited  education.  If  the  other  States  be  classified 
according  to  their  own  showing,  the  greater  number  will  be  found  on 
the  side  of  Georgia,  with  a  majority  of  poorly  prepared  teachers.  The 
record  of  the  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  makes  the  case  still 
plainer.  Thus,  in  Michigan,  by  the  revised  school  law  (1881),  provision 
is  made  for  the  examination  of  teachers  by  county  boards  of  examiners 
and  the  State  board  of  education.  The  former  may  grant  three  grades 
of  certificates,  of  which  the  lowest  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  the 
county  for  which  it  is  granted  for  one  year,  but  no  certificate  is  granted 
to  any  person  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  after  the  year  1881  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  civil  government.  These  are  not  high  attainments,  but  it 
has  not  been  easy  to  find  candidates  possessed  of  them.  Upon  this  point 
the  superintendent,  Hon.  Varnum  B.  Cochran,  said  in  his  report  for 
1881: 

The  examiners  were  advised  to  be  more  lenient  in  the  fall  examinations  for  the 
third  (i.  e.,  lowest)  grade  than  in  their  judgment  would  be  warranted  at  a  later  period, 
when  applicants  had  become  more  fully  informed  of  the  requirements  and  greater 
opportunities  for  preparation  had  been  afforded.  *  *  *  The  examiners  very  gen- 
erally acted  upon  these  suggestions,  but  notwithstanding  their  aim  at  leniency  an 
average  of  26  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  were  rejected  upon  the  first  trial,  and  the 
secretaries  report  an  average  of  21  per  cent,  of  final  failures. 

The  state  of  things  disclosed  in  these  records  is  not  due  to  the  want 
of  high  ideals  among  us.  u  We  must  not,"  says  Governor  Brownlow? 
u  expect  our  schools  to  be  better  than  our  teachers,  and  their  quicken- 
ing of  the  minds  of  our  youth  must  determine  the  character  of  our 
citizens  for  the  observance  of  law  and  for  the  production  of  wealth  in 
the  various  pursuits  of  life." 

Said  Horace  Mann,  "  He  is  not  worthy  to  have  the  care  of  children 
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either  as  officer  or  teacher  whose  heart  does  not  yearn  toward  them 
with  parental  fondness  and  solicitude." 

"A  boy,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  u  compelled  for  six  hours  a  day  to  see 
the  countenance  and  hear  the  voice  of  a  fretful,  unkind,  hard,  or  pas- 
sionate man  is  placed  in  a  school  of  vice." 

Such  sentiments  never  fail  to  please  the  popular  ear,  but  it  needs  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  popular  mind  that  they  are  effective  only  so  far 
as  they  lead  to  provision  for  their  practical  realization.  Keeping  in 
mind,  then,  that  the  improvement  of  the  schools  means  always  and 
chiefly  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  the  following  conditions  pre- 
sent themselves  for  consideration  :  (1)  The  preliminary  training  of  can- 
didates for  teaching ;  (2)  the  teacher's  continued  use  of  the  means  of 
progress ;  (3)  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  in  common  schools; 
(4)  modes  of  appointment  and  salary  as  affecting  the  teacher's  term  of 
service;  and  (5)  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  schools. 

This  circular  will  be  limited  to  the  first  three  considerations. 

The  training  of  teachers. — The  States  have  recognized  their  obliga- 
tion to  make  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  by  establishing 
State  normal  schools.  All  of  the  States,  excepting  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Louisiaua,  and  Nebraska,  now  have  such  schools, 
the  total  number  being  98.  Pennsylvania  has  10,  New  York  8,  Massa- 
chusetts 6,  Missouri  5,  Wisconsin  and  Maine  each  4,  and  all  of  these 
offer  courses  of  study  and  training  of  at  least  two  years'  duration. 

If  we  examine  into  these  courses  we  shall  see  that  they  are  designed 
to  maintain  a  very  fair  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers.  On  the 
academic  side  they  include  a  somewhat  extended  course  of  secondary 
instruction,  and,  on  the  professional,  training  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  As  regards  teachers  and  appliances  they  are  generally 
well  equipped,  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  they  are  too  few  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

The  number  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  United  States,  city  and 
county,  has  reached,  according  to  the  latest  Keport  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  a  total  of  293,294.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number 
employed  in  the  ungraded  rural  schools,  but  it  must  be  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  whole;  and,  on  the  usual  assumption  that  30  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  are  changed  annually,  the  State  normal  schools  (num- 
bering, as  before  stated,  98  and  having  an  attendance  of  about  18,000 
students)  afford  but  a  small  part  of  the  provision  required  for  training 
teachers.  In  Germany,  when  it  becomes  evident  that  a  change  is  re- 
quired in  some  matter  affecting  the  schools,  it  is  customary  to  appoint 
local  commissioners,  consisting  of  parents  and  school  officers,  who  are 
authorized  to  investigate  the  case  and  report  their  observation  and  offer 
their  advice.  Something  of  this  kind  is  needed  among  us  now,  as  a 
means  of  rousing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  t*heir  duty  with  reference  to 
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providing  the  means  of  preparing  teachers  whom  they  will  employ  for 
the  education  of  their  children. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  such  a  commission,  composed  of  the  school 
men,  professional  men,  and  the  mothers  in  a  country  district,  in  which 
it  would  not  be  agreed  that  no  person  was  fit  to  serve  as  a  teacher  who 
had  not  shown  a  due  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  work  by  mak- 
ing special  preparation  for  it.  By  this  very  admission  the  nature  and 
the  means  of  preparation  would  be  brought  into  consideration,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  number  of  normal  schools  must  be 
increased  or  some  other  means  be  devised  for  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired end. 

Until  the  people,  acting  in  their  public  capacity,  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  and  training  of  teachers,  private  effort  must 
supply  the  deficiency.  A  number  of  instrumentalities  occur  to  mind 
that  are  available  for  this  purpose,  the  courses  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing afforded  by  the  normal  schools  being  taken  as  the  criterion.  The 
available  candidates  for  the  service  of  rural  schools  are  often  persons 
who  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  attending  schools  of  secondary  or 
superior  grade.  This  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  the  creation  and 
judicious  use  of  teachers'  scholarships.  Help  might  also  be  afforded 
by  the  societies  for  encouraging  study  at  home.  These  societies  already 
exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  our  teachers  of  higher  grade  schools, 
and  they  could  impart  a  great  impetus  to  the  rural  schools  by  making 
a  specific  effort  in  their  interest.  If  some  one  of  these  societies  were  to 
arrange  a  course  of  study  for  elementary  teachers,  and  a  few  intelli- 
gent persons  in  each  district  were  to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  en- 
courage suitable  young  persons  to  pursue  the  course,  assisting  them 
with  such  counsel  and  sympathy  as  the  old  and  experienced  can  easily 
give  to  the  young,  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  people  would  be 
greatly  stimulated,  and,  so  far  as  subjects  of  instruction  are  concerned, 
enough  home  talent  would  be  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  I  believe  that  the  National  Council  of  Education  has 
had  such  a  plan  in  mind.  Certainly  if  they  will  make  a  beginning  the 
scheme  ought  not  to  fail  for  want  of  local  cooperation.  Here  is  a  wide 
field  for  Christian,  patriotic  effort  that  has  hardly  yet  been  entered,  a 
field  particularly  suited  to  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  cultivated,  high 
minded  women,  of  whom  a  number  are  always  to  be  found  within  a 
comparatively  small  radius  in  the  country.  The  missionary  cause  never 
appeals  in  vain  to  these  women  for  sympathy  and  substantial  aid,  and 
surely  the  school  cause  is  none  the  less  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Said  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,1  in  an  address  at  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville in  182G:  "  Until  school  keeping  be  made  an  honorable  and  a  lucra- 
tive profession,  suitable  teachers  will  never  be  forthcoming  in  this  free 

1  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,  president  of  the  University  of  Nashville  from  L825  to  1850,  prior 
to  which  time  he  was  vice  president  and  president  elect  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton. 
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country."  The  surest  way  to  make  it  honorable  is  to  centre  upon  it 
the  interest  of  those  in  every  community  who  are  themselves  honorable 
and  honored.  At  present  the  country  school  is  too  often  an  isolated, 
neglected  object,  and  the  teacher  is  depressed  by  the  indifference  of  the 
rich  and  fortunate  and  the  suspicions  of  the  poor.  Make  the  school  an 
object  of  local  pride  and  respect,  and  all  this  will  be  changed.  What  a 
city  teacher  derives  from  association  with  numbers  engaged  in  the  same 
business  the  country  teacher  will  gain  from  the  lively  interest  of  the 
community  in  which  he  is  placed.  But  it  will  not  suffice  that  means 
should  be  found  for  securing  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools  the  benefits  of  a  course  of  secondary  instruction.  Im- 
portant as  this  may  be  it  is  not  the  chief  part  of  a  teacher's  preparation. 
The  art  which  he  proposes  to  practise  is  one  that  depends  very  largely 
upon  special  training,  i.  e.,  that  which  is  included  in  the  professional 
course  of  the  normal  schools. 

So  far  as  it  relates  to  teachers  of  common  schools  this  special  training 
involves  two  subjects :  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  elementary  edu- 
cation and  the  natures  to  be  developed.  The  former,  indeed,  cannot  be 
understood  without  an  understanding  of  the  latter,  so  that,  as  Dr.  You- 
mans  has  well  said:  "  Whatever  questions  of  the  proper  subjects  to  be 
taught,  their  relative  claims,  or  the  true  methods  of  teaching  them  may 
arise,  there  is  a  prior  and  fundamental  inquiry  into  the  nature,  capa- 
bilities, and  requirements  of  the  being  to  be  taught.  A  knowledge  of 
the  being  to  be  trained,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all  intelligent  culture,  must 
be  the  first  necessity  of  the  teacher." 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  the  departments  of  knowledge  which  bear  most 
directly  upon  this  fundamental  inquiry.  Literature,  history,  biography, 
biology,  sociology,  whatever  conduces  to  the  understanding  of  human 
nature,  whatever  enlarges  and  quickens  the  sympathies,  is  of  use  here; 
and  yet  obviously  of  use  by  an  appropriation  of  the  material  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  serves  the  purposes  of  the  general  scholar  or  the 
specialist. 

The  child  is  an  epitome  of  man ;  "  not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 
The  child's  education  will  be  an  epitome  of  the  progress  of  races;  the 
mysterious,  mutual  action  of  mind  and  matter  is  a  constant  factor  in  the 
result.  Man  as  he  is  manifested  in  literature,  nations  as  they  appear 
in  history,  life  as  it  is  revealed  to  the  physiologist  and  to  the  psychol- 
ogist, these  are  wisdom  and  power  and  doctrine  to  the  teacher,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  turned  to  such  account  by  the  majority  of  persons 
who  may  be  expected  to  serve  as  teachers  in  our  rural  schools.  The 
ability  to  do  this  presupposes  large  experience,  superior  acumen,  a 
peculiar  coordination  of  faculties.  Whatever  art  of  teaching  there  is 
worthy  of  the  name  has  been  developed  by  persons  thus  endowed  and 
communicated  by  them  to  others;  in  this  way  methods  of  procedure, 
founded  upon  and  sanctioned  by  what  is  known  of  human  nature,  are 
extended  and  may  penetrate  to  humble  country  school-houses  and  modify 
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the  practice  of  teachers  who  have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  ca- 
pacity to  derive  them  at  first  hand.  In  other  words,  special  training  in 
the  case  of  the  teacher  of  common  schools  implies  primarily  and  chiefly 
training  by  and  practice  under  a  master  or  mistress  of  methods. 

"I  know  few  things,"  says  Mr.  Fitch,1 "  more  pathetic  than  the  utter- 
ances of  some  headmasters  at  their  annual  conferences,  at  which  one 
after  another,  even  of  those  who  have  fought  their  way  to  the  foremost 
ranks  of  their  profession,  rises  up  to  say,  '  We  have  been  making  ex- 
periments all  our  lives ;  we  have  learned  much,  but  we  have  learned  it 
at  the  expense  of  our  pupils ;  and  much  of  the  knowledge  which  has 
thus  slowly  come  into  our  possession  might  easily  have  been  imparted 
to  us  at  the  outset  and  have  saved  us  from  many  mistakes.7 "  A  very 
little  special  training  to  start  with  is  an  inestimable  advantage  and  the 
modicum  can  certainly  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  candidates  for 
rural  schools,  and  must  be  brought  within  their  reach  if  the  schools  are 
to  fulfil  the  purposes  ascribed  to  them  in  the  eloquent  utterances  of 
statesmen  and  orators.  For  that  large  body  of  teachers  who  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  training  in  the 
normal  schools,  something  of  the  influence  of  these  schools  may  be  se- 
cured by  coordination  and  cooperation  with  teachers'  institutes. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  a  plan  of  operation,  it  will  be  enough 
to  suggest  that  attendance  for  one  session  at  a  teachers'  institute  or 
summer  normal  school  or  class  of  instruction,  as  these  auxiliary  agents 
are  named,  where  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  are  discussed  and 
explained  and  practice  lessons  conducted,  would  be  a  valuable  experi- 
ence for  one  purposing  to  teach,  and  might  with  advantage  be  made  a 
prerequisite  for  a  teacher's  license ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  candidates 
who  have  had  no  other  special  training.  The  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  in  a  number  of  counties. 

The  example  of  Ontario  in  this  matter  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  regulations  in  force  in  that  province  for  insuring  a  measure  of 
special  training  in  the  case  of  all  teachers  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  education  for  the 
year  1882 : 

The  regulations  of  the  department,  which  have  been  in  force  since  1877,  by  virtue 
of  the  act  passed  in  the  session  of  that  year,  require,  amongst  other  conditions  for 
obtaining  a  third  class  teacher's  certificate,  that  each  candidate  must  have  attended 
for  one  session  at  a  county  model  school  for  professional  instruction,  and  at  its  close 
be  examined  in  the  work  of  the  session  and  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  practice 
of  teaching.  If  the  candidate  is  successful  in  obtaining  his  professional  certificate 
as  the  result  of  such  attendance  at  the  county  model  school,  and  has  also  passed  the 
examination  required  in  the  non-professional  subjects,  including  those  prescribed  for 
the  high  school  intermediate,  the  county  board  of  examiners  may  then  lawfully 
grant  such  candidate  a  third  class  certificate,  which  will  constitute  him  a  public 

lectures  on  teaching  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  J.  Gr.  Fitch, 
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school  teacher  of  the  third  class,  and  thereupon  legally  qualified  for  employment  by 
public  school  trustees. 

Effects  of  right  conception  of  the  teachers  vocation. — Where  there  is  a 
right  conception  of  the  teacher's  vocation  and  a  determination  to  employ 
only  suitable  persons  for  the  work,  the  appointment  of  teachers  will  be 
secured  against  political  and  personal  influences.  The  teacher  will  be 
chosen  by  merit  proved  by  diplomas  or  examinations  and  secured  in 
his  position  so  long  as  he  remains  worthy  of  the  trust. 

Aids  to  progress. —  Constant  experience  gives  a  familiarity  with  de- 
tails and  a  skill  in  their  treatment  which  no  amount  or  kind  of  prepar- 
atory training  can  impart ;  hence,  in  whatever  calling  one  engages,  he 
derives  great  and  peculiar  assistance  from  a  knowledge  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  others  similarly  employed.  This  it  is  that  gives  value  to  the 
conferences  of  local  and  national  teachers'  associations,  in  which  every 
statement  is  borne  in  upon  the  hearer  with  the  force  and  fervor  of  a 
personal  narration. 

It  is,  however,  upon  educational  literature  that  teachers  must  depend 
chiefly  for  information  which  will  guide  in  each  new  experience  as  it 
arises. 

Fortunately  this  literature  is  becoming  more  and  more  abundant  and 
valuable,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  discussion  of  principles  and  the 
relation  of  other  sciences  to  the  science  of  education  or  to  the  methods 
and  observations  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work. 

1  shall  hope  in  the  succeeding  pages  to  be  able  to  give  some  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  the  choice  and  use  of  this  material,  and  also  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  its  use  by  such  selections  from  the  books  and  periodicals 
at  my  disposal  as  space  and  the  scope  of  the  subject  permit. 

THE   TEACHER  AT  WORK. 

A  teacher's  first  day  in  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  its 
consequences.  Children  are  quick  to  detect  uncertainty  and  confusion 
in  their  elders  and  woe  to  the  teacher  who  does  not  know  at  the  outset 
what  he  intends  to  do  with  them.  Grown  up  people  may  make  allow- 
ances, but  children  hold  you  mercilessly  to  their  standard. 

The  following  paper  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  University,  touches  almost  every  point  that  concerns 
the  first  day  and  gives  excellent  advice  upon  all  that  it  touches: 

FIRST  DAY  IN   SCHOOL. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  go  to  his  first  day's  work  furnished  with  all 
the  knowledge  he  can  possibly  have,  concerning  the  house,  the  neighborhood)  the 
pupils,  and  their  previous  progress.  He  may  gain  this  knowledge  by  visiting  the  dis- 
trict, inspecting  the  school-house,  conversing  with  the  previous  teacher,  the  direc- 
tors, and  others,  and  by  inspecting  the  records  of  the  pupils'  progress  and  standing, 
if  any  have  been  kept.  It  ought  to  be  required  of  every  teacher  that  he  should  keep 
and  leave  in  permanent  form  such  records  of  his  school  as  would  give  his  successor 
fairly  complete  information  concerning  all  pupils.  In  seeking  knowledge  concerning 
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his  future  school  the  teacher  should  not  allow  himself  to  he  hiased  by  neighborhood 
quarrels  and  jealousies,  nor  should  he  impress  his  patrons  with  the  notion  that  he  is 
overanxious  to  obtain  their  views  on  schools  and  education.  He  ought  not  to  lead 
them  to  think  that  he  is  as  pliable  as  the  good  natured  teacher  who  was  willing  to 
teach  that  the  earth  is  round  or  flat,  just  as  his  patrons  should  choose. 

DEFINITE  PLANS. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  teacher  enter  the  school-house  on  the  first  morn- 
ing with  a  complete  and  definite  plan  of  the  work  he  proposes  to  do  that  day  and 
of  the  order  in  which  the  several  steps  are  to  be  taken.  Scarcely  anything  will  so. 
deeply  impress  his  pupils  with  the  idea  that  he  is  master  of  his  business. 

PROMPTNESS. 

The  teacher  should  be  on  time  every  day,  but  it  is  especially  important  that  htf 
should  be  very  prompt  the  first  day.  If  he  intends  to  be  at  the  house  fifteen  minutes 
before  school  on  other  days,  let  him  be  there  half  an  hour  before  school  time  this 
morning.  The  pupils  are  usually  present  on  the  first  day,  and  the  mere  presence  of 
the  teacher  may  prevent  the  organization  of  mischievous  schemes ;  besides,  the  furni- 
ture will  need  to  be  put  in  order,  &c.  He  should  greet  his  pupils  cordially,  but  not 
show  himself  too  anxious  to  become  familiar.  He  should  have  his  eyes  wide  open 
without  seeming  to  be  specially  observant.  If  he  detects  some  pupil  whose  look  or 
manner  seems  to  forebode  trouble,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  such  a  pupil  pleasantly  to 
assist  in  some  of  the  work  of  preparation. 

At  the  exact  moment  the  signal  for  order  should  be  given.  If  the  house  is  furnished 
with  a  large  bell  a  warning  signal  may  be  given  about  ten  minutes  before  the  time  to 
begiu,  to  be  followed  by  another  slight  signal  at  the  exact  time  to  begin.  It  is  not 
well  to  give  signals  by  pounding  on  the  house  with  a  ruler  or  in  other  uncouth  ways; 
this  is  not  putting  things  to  their  appropriate  use.  Bells  have  been  used  as  signals 
for  ages ;  this  is  their  chief  purpose.  Let  it  be  remembered  also  that  the  slightest  signal 
is  the  best,  provided  it  is  sufficient.  A  single,  sharp  tap  of  the  bell  means  more  than  a 
prolonged  ringing;  it  says,  "  Come  now,"  but  the  prolonged  ringing  says,  "Come  after 
a  while."  A  visitor  once  passed  an  hour  in  one  of  those  schools  that  seem  to  work  like 
clockwork  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  anybody ;  no  school  ever  really  moves 
in  that  way,  however.  The  visitor  was  especially  impressed  with  the  prompt  and 
exact  manner  in  which  the  classes  arose  and  passed  to  recitation  :  there  seemed  to  be 
no  signal.  After  the  session  she  asked  a  little  girl  belonging  to  one  of  the  classes  how 
the  pupils  knew  when  to  rise  and  pass.  "Why,"  says  she,  "did  you  not  see  the 
master  move  his  thumb  ?  " 

ASSIGNING    VV0EK. 

As  soon  as  school  is  in  order  work  should  begin.  Two  minutes  or  less  is  time 
enough  for  a  teacher's  inaugural :  a  few  words  of  greeting,  a  hope  for  diligence,  good 
conduct,  and  success,  heartily  spoken  ;  this  is  enough.  If  devotional  exercises  are  to 
be  had  on  other  mornings  during  the  term,  they  should  begin  now.  As  soon  as  they 
are  over  some  work  should  be  given  immediately  to  each  pupil,  except  perhaps  the 
very  youngest. 

Examples  may  be  put  on  the  board  for  those  who  have  been  through  the  "ground 
rules"  of  arithmetic,  another  set  for  those  more  advanced,  a  spelling  lesson  for  the 
younger  ones,  some  exact  task  for  the  classes  in  geography,  &c.  Let  each  pupil  feel 
that  a  responsibility  is  put  upon  him.  It  makes  little  difference  what  the  work  is, 
only  it  must  be  useful,  reasonable,  and  definite.  Fix  an  exact  time  when  the  result  will 
be  called  for,  and  do  not  neglect  it  when  the  time  comes. 

TAKING  NAMES. 

As  soon  as  all  are  at  work  the  teacher  should  proceed  to  take  the  names;  this 
should  be  done  with  the  least  demonstration  possible.    If  any  of  the  pupils  are  work- 
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ing  at  the  board  let  them  write  their  names  beside  their  work,  give  the  older  pu 
^)ils  slips  of  paper  on  which  to  write  their  names,  pass  to  the  others  and  take  their 
names  in  a  whisper  or  low  tone  of  voice.  Be  sure  to  spell  all  the  names  correctly. 
It  is  very  essential  that  the  teacher  learn  to  put  the  names  and  their  owners  together 
a,s  soon  as  possible.  A  pupil  is  impressed  very  differently  when  his  teacher  calls  him 
promptly  byname  from  what  he  will  be  if  the  teacher  designates  him  as  the  boy  on 
the  back  seat,  the  boy  with  a  red  necktie,  &c.  He  feels  that  in  the  teacher's  mind 
he  has  passed  out  of  the  limbo  indicated  by  "  boy  "  into  the  field  of  true  personality. 
Besides,  as  the  pupils  are  so  familiar  with  their  own  names,  they  feel  that  it  is  an 
indication  of  weakness  for  a  grown  man,  a  teacher,  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  so  easy 
to  them. 

To  assist  in  learning  the  names  it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  be  supplied  with 
a  plan  or  map  of  the  school  room  ;  then,  as  soon  as  he  ascertains  a  pupil's  name,  let 
him  write  it  in  the  proper  place  on  his  plan.  Of  course  the  pupils  will  have  been  in- 
formed that  they  are  to  retain  their  present  seats  until  they  are  changed  by  the 
teacher's  order  or  permission.  Having  the  plan  before  Mm,  with  all  the  names  in 
their  proper  places,  a  careful  glance  from  time  to  time  at  the  name  and  face  which 
belong  together  will  soon  associate  them.  He  is  a  weak  teacher  in  this  respect  who 
cannot  learn  to  call  each  pupil  in  a  school  of  forty  promptly  by  name  at  the  close  of 
the  third  half-day. 

TEMPORARY  CLASSIFICATION. 

It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  classify  completely  at  first.  Adopt  the  classes  of  the 
previous  term ;  put  new  pupils  where  they  seem  to  belong,  taking  care  not  to  class 
them  too  high ;  let  the  pupils  distinctly  understand  that  this  is  all  for  the  present, 
and  any  changes  will  be  made  as  soon  as  you  think  best  to  make  them.  Having  thus 
arranged  the  classes,  assign  each  a  regular  lesson.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
put  a  temporary  program  on  the  board  and  by  the  second  day  the  school  should  be 
in  regular  order. 

The  temporary  program  to  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  the  after- 
moon  of  the  first  day  necessitates  a  little  previous  experience  in  program 
making.  It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher,  before  the  day  arrives,  to  bor- 
row or  invent  a  program  that  may  serve  his  purpose.  He  may  assume, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  school  of  thirty  scholars,  graded  in  five  classes, 
but  capable  of  being  managed  collectively  in  certain  branches,  and  ar- 
range for  the  same  a  scheme  of  study  and  a  daily  time  table.  This  will 
serve  him  at  the  outset  and  form  a  basis  for  the  final  plan  of  his  work. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   TIME   AND   SUBJECTS. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  programs  and  time  tables 
as  a  means  of  regulating  the  work  of  rural  schools,  but  for  some  reason 
their  use  has  not  become  general  in  our  schools.  Indifference  to  the 
matter  would  seem  to  argue  something  more  than  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  but  I  am  aware  that  many  teachers  who  are  only  too  anx- 
ious to  avail  themselves  of  all  possible  helps  in  their  work  neglect  these 
particular  helps  from  the  feeling  that  they  cannot  be  carried  out. 

Experience,  however,  proves  that  the  very  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  this  feeling,  viz,  varying  enrolment,  irregular  attendance,  and  the 
unequal  attainments  of  pupils,  are  most  easily  corrected  by  a  definite 
plan  of  operations.  The  objection  sometimes  urged  that  the  use  of  pro- 
grams leads  to  a  lifeless  routine  is  not  confirmed  by  experience.    The 
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following  extract  from  the  circular  of  Mr.  Van  Humbeeck,  Belgian  min- 
ister of  education,  dated  July  20, 1880,  is  interesting  in  this  connection :. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  practice  in  all  the  countries  which 
have  at  heart  the  development  of  popular  education,  the  Belgian  government,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  1842,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  decree  a  plan  of  studies  for  the 
public  primary  schools.  Some  large  cities,  some  provincial  inspectors,  had  of  their 
own  motion  formulated  programs  of  study ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  communes 
the  teachers  were  left  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  law  on  that  subject.  Experience  has  condemned  this  system ;  wherever 
the  schools  have  followed  definite  programs,  progress  has  been  marked,  while  for  the- 
most  part  in  the  schools  left  to  themselves  routine  has  taken  firm  hold. 

There  are  a  few  general  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  the- 
distribution  of  time  and  subjects. 

The  three  rudimentary  branches,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic^ 
stand  first  in  importance.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  reading  re- 
quires most  time  in  the  lowest  sections,  and  arithmetic,  or  some  other 
branch  of  mathematics,  most  in  the  highest. 

The  length  and  succession  of  lessons  should  be  determined  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  a& 
indicating  their  ability  to  bear  the  strain.  Thus,  the  most  exhausting 
lessons  should  be  placed  early  in  the  day  or  directly  after  recreation 
and  exercises  requiring  close  thought  should  be  alternated  with  those 
needing  mechanical  dexterity  or  the  easy  exercise  of  memory.  From 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  is  long  enough  for  lessons  with  young  children,, 
and  thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes  as  a  rule  for  those  with  older  children*. 
It  is  well  to  have  one  longer  lesson  in  each  school  period  for  the  most 
advanced  classes.  It  is  also  necessary  in  organizing  the  classes  to  pro- 
vide for  changes  of  place  and  posture,  which  rest  and  refresh  the  body. 

For  the  majority  of  teachers  specimen  courses  of  study  and  time 
tables  will,  probably,  be  more  helpful  than  general  directions,  and  a 
few  are,  therefore,  inserted  which  will  illustrate  very  fully  those  that 
have  thus  far  been  adopted  in  the  United  States : 

COURSE  OF    STUDY    AND    DAILY    PROGRAM    PREPARED    FOR  THE   COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 

OF  MICHIGAN. 

First  Section  (Comprising first  and  second  classes). 

Reading :  First  two  books  of  series.     Sight  readings.     Memorizing. 

Spelling :  Oral  and  written.    Words  from  reading  lessons  and  in  common  use. 

Writing :  On  slate  and  board  in  connection  with  reading  and  spelling. 

Numbers:  Reading  numbers  to  1,000.  Simple  operations  in  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses, written  and  oral.     Roman  notation. 

Miscellaneous  :  Oral  lessons  daily.  Home  geography  :  Place,  direction,  the  township, 
and  county,  the  globe.  Language  :  Correct  speech,  correct  forms,  capitals,  punc- 
tuation, &c. 

Notes. 

1.  The  work  of  this  section  will  cover  an  average  period  of  about  two  years. 

2.  Reading:  Each  class  separately.  Three  exercises  daily  for  first  class.  Two  daily 
for  second  class.     Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  first  lessons.     Master  each 
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lesson  before  advancing  to  another.  Review  several  lessons  each  day  and  occasionally 
require  pupils  to  read  new  lessons  of  the  same  grade  at  sight.  Have  pupils  memorize 
choice  selections  from  reader  and  other  books.  Teach  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks 
as  they  appear  in  the  lessons. 

3.  Spelling:  Most  of  the  spelling  in  this  section  should  be  in  connection  with,  or 
preparatory  to,  the  reading  lesson  and  exercises.  The  spelling  exercise  of  both 
classes  united  should  be  for  review  and  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  mistakes  in 
spelling  of  individual  pupils  in  the  other  exercises  of  the  day. 

4.  Writing :  Prepare  slate  work  for  pupils  at  their  seats.  Require  pupils  to  prac- 
tise writing  figures  as  well  as  letters  and  words  in  script.  Allow  very  little  printing, 
and  only  at  the  very  earliest  stage. 

5.  Numbers:  The  whole  section  in  one  class.  Have  pupils  learn  to  use  the  common 
signs  of  the  arithmetical  operations  (-}-,  — ,  X,-r,  =)  and  to  write  out  the  simple 
combinations  of  numbers  on  the  slate  and  board.  Present  clearly  the  idea  of  decimal 
notation  as  far  as  1,000.  Practise  pupils  in  reading  numbers  promptly  and  accurately. 
Work  rapidly  yourself  and  require  rapid  work  from  the  pupils.     Teach  simple  tables. 

6.  Miscellaneous:  The  whole  section  in  one  class.  Ten  minutes  daily.  Teach  a 
few  things  simply  and  plainly.  Do  not  attempt  a  wide  range.  Land,  water,  plants, 
animals,  location,  direction,  distance.  Common  errors  of  speech.  Capitals  and  marks 
used  in  their  books. 

Second  Section  (Comprising  third  and  fourth  classes). 

Reading:  Third  and  fourth  books  of  the  series.     Select  readings  and  recitations. 

Spelling :  Oral  and  written.     Words  from  reading  lessons  and  from  spelling  books. 

Writing:  Forms  of  letters.     Copybooks.     Dictation  —  words  and  sentences. 

Arithmetic  :  First  book,  completed.  Fundamental  processes,  fractions,  decimals,  and 
compound  numbers  reviewed  in  advanced  text  book. 

Geography :  First  book  of  series  completed.  Studies  of  maps  and  globes.  Map 
drawing. 

Language :  Systematic  oral  lessons.  Kinds  of  sentences.  Parts  of  sentences.  Com- 
mon errors  corrected.     Written  work. 

Miscellaneous:  Oral  lessons  daily.  History — anecdotes  of  familiar  characters  and 
events.     Physiology — health.     Other  subjects. 

Notes. 

1.  The  work  of  this  section  will  occupy  about  three  years  of  the  course  of  an  aver- 
age pupil. 

2.  Reading:  One  exercise  daily  for  each  class,  separately.  Pay  especial  attention 
to  catching  and  expressing  the  thought  of  the  writer.  Secure  distinct  articulation. 
Cultivate  pleasant  tones.  Have  pupils  select  from  other  books  and  bring  to  school 
choice  selections  to  be  read  in  class  and  memorized. 

3.  Spelling  :  The  whole  section  united  in  one  class.  Much  of  the  spelling  work 
should  be  selected  from  the  reading  books.  The  regular  spelling  exercise  should  be 
mainly  for  test  spelling  by  written  reviews.  Preserve  lists  of  words  commonly  mis- 
spelled for  test  reviews. 

4.  Arithmetic :  Each  class  should  have  one  recitation  daily.  About  one-third  of  the 
time  of  this  section  should  be  given  to  fixing  fundamental  principles  in  the  first  book 
of  the  series  used,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  mastering  the  work  designated 
in  the  advanced  book.  Do  everything  thoroughly  before  it  is  passed  by.  Secure 
accuracy  and  rapidity  in  writing  numbers  from  dictation.  Practise  rapid  addition, 
factoring,  &c.  Teach  the  common  measurements  used  in  papering,  carpeting,  lumber, 
masonry,  cord-wood,  bins,  boxes,  cisterns,  &c. 

5.  Geography  :  The  whole  section  united  in  one  class.  Pupils  should  draw  maps  in 
outline,  with  not  too  full  detail.    Map  drawing  is  a  means  rather  than  the  end  of 
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geographical  study.    Require  occasional  abstracts  in  writing  as  review  exercises. 
Use  outline  or  blackboard  maps  for  class  concert  drill. 

6.  Language:  The  whole  section  united  in  one  class,  or  each  class  reciting  alternate 
days.  The  teacher  should  use  some  good  work  as  a  guide,  not  as  a  textbook.  Kinds 
of  sentences — simple,  compound,  &c.  Parts  of  sentences — subject,  predicate.  Parts 
of  speech.  Construction  of  sentences.  Correct  common  errors.  Brief  written  ab- 
stracts in  connection  with  oral  work. 

7.  Miscellaneous  :  The  whole  section  in  one  class.  Ten  minutes  daily.  Conversa- 
tional exercises  on  various  subjects.  The  pupils  should  be  required  to  reproduce 
these  in  writing  at  a  subsequent  time.  Aim  to  create  an  interest  in  the  subjects  and 
to  promote  home  readings  upon  topics  of  common  interest.  Occasional  readings  from 
newspapers  and  discussion  of  cu  rrent  events. 

Third  Section  (Comprising  the  fifth  class) . 

Reading :  Fifth  book  of  the  series.     Select  readings.     Recitations. 
Spelling :  Advanced  spelling  book. 
Writing:  Advanced  copy  books. 

Arithmetic :  Advanced  text  book  completed.     Business  forms  and  methods. 
Geography  :  Second  book  completed.     Map  drawing.     Commercial  geography. 
United  States  History:  Oral  or  text  book,  with  special  attention  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  of  Michigan. 
Grammar :  Text  book  completed.     Letter  writing.     Composition.     Paraphrasing. 

Notes. 

1.  The  work  of  this  section  will  cover  an  average  of  about  two  years  in  the  ordi- 
nary ungraded  school  course.  So  far  as  possible  all  the  pupils  should  be  together  in 
their  work  and  should  understand  that  they  form  the  advanced  class  in  school. 

2.  Reading :  This  exercise  should  alternate  with  that  in  United  States  history,  and, 
for  a  change,  the  text  book  in  history  will  furnish  many  excellent  reading  lessons. 
Have  good  selections  from  the  reader  committed  to  memory  and  recited  singly  and  in 
concert.     Newspapers — current  history. 

3.  Spelling :  Words  from  the  speller  and  frequent  dictation  exercises,  with  reference 
to  capitals  and  punctuation.  Encourage  the  use  of  dictionary  for  learning  sounds  of 
letters  and  pronunciation.  Carefully  review  by  lists  of  misspelled  words  as  in  second 
section. 

4.  Writing :  In  addition  to  copy  books  teach  correct  forms  in  ordinary  writing.  Re- 
quire neatness  and  good  order  in  all  slate  and  blackboard  work. 

5.  Arithmetic :  Give  special  attention  to  business  forms  and  short  processes.  Teach 
pupils  to  make  out  bills.  Review  the  measurements  commonly  used  in  business  and 
the  industries.  Cultivate  rapidity  and  clearness  of  analysis.  Thoroughly  master 
the  applications  of  percentage  to  ordinary  business  operations. 

6.  Geography :  Use  outline  maps.  Study  comparative  size  of  countries  and  States. 
Relative  latitude  of  cities.  River  systems.  Mountain  systems.  Climate.  Routes  of 
travel  and  commerce.     Map  drawing  for  study  and  use  in  geography  and  history. 

7.  United  States  history :  If  a  uniform  text  book  can  be  had,  follow  it.  If  not, 
teach  topically,  the  pupils  using  such  books  as  they  have  or  can  borrow.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  teach  orally  the  civil  government  of  Michigan  and  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  Grammar:  Follow  the  textbook.  Have  frequent  exercises  in  composition  and 
letter  writing.  Teach  correct  forms.  Occasional  exercises  in  paraphrasing,  reading, 
or  other  lessons  and  short  stories. 

General  Note. 

The  course  of  study  as  here  laid  down  contemplates  the  use  of  the  following  num- 
ber of  text  books  in  the  various  subjects :  In  reading,  five  books,  including  the  primer 
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or  first  book;  in  spelling,  one  book;  in  writing,  any  common  school  series  of  copy 
books;  in  arithmetic,  two  books;  in  geography,  two  books;  in  grammar,  one  book; 
in  United  States  history,  one  book.  In  addition,  the  pupils  should  have  slate  and  slate 
pencil,  paper  and  lead  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  a  school  dictionary.  Those  who  use 
copy  books  should  also  have  pen  and  ink. 

The  teacher  should  have  some  manual  of  object  teaching,  elementary  works  on  all 
subjects  (physiology,  civil  government,  &c),  and  other  convenient  books  of  refer- 
ence. 

The  school  room  should  be  provided  with  dictionary,  globe,  outline  maps,  sufficient 
blackboard,  crayons,  and  pointers,  and  such  other  conveniences  as  may  be  possible. 

Classes  should  be  heard  on  the  following  daily  program : 


Time. 

First  section. 

Second  section. 

Third  section. 

a 

<s 
M 

i 

hi 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Class  V. 

A.M. 
9.00 

Min. 
5 

OPENING. 

9.05 
9.15 
9.30 
9.50 
10.10 

10 
15 
20 
20 
20 

Beading. 
Printing. 
Printing. 
Numbers. 
Numbers. 

Reading. 
Beading. 
Slate  writing. 
Numbers. 
Numbers. 

Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 

Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 

Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 

10.30 

15 

RECESS. 

10.45 
11.00 
11.20 
11.40 
11.50 

15 
20 
20 
10 
10 

Numbers. 
Writing. 
Reading. 
Beading. 
Oral  lessons. 

Numbers. 
Drawing. 
Drawing. 
Reading. 
Oral  lessons. 

Geography. 
Geography. 
Geography. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 

Geography. 
Geography. 
Geography. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 

Geography. 
Geography. 
Geography. 
History  or 
reading. 

P.M. 
1.00 

1.20 
1.40 
1.50 
2.00 
2.15 

20 

20 
10 
10 
15 
15 

Reading. 

Reading. 
Beading. 
Printing. 
Reading. 
Writing. 

Reading. 

Reading. 
Reading. 
Beading. 
Reading. 
Writing. 

Reading. 

Reading. 
Reading. 
Reading. 
Beading. 
Writing. 

Reading. 

Beading. 

Reading. 

Language. 

Language. 

Writing. 

History  or 
reading. 

Grammar. 

Grammar. 

Grammar. 

Grammar. 
Writing. 

2.30 

15 

J&lfiOJEfiiSo. 

2.45 
3.05 
3.20 
3.30 
3.40 
3.50 

20 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Spelling. 
Spelling. 
Spelling. 
Copying. 
Copying. 
Oral  lessons. 

Spelling. 
Spelling. 
Spelling. 
Spelling. 
Copying. 
Oral  lessons. 

Language. 

Language. 

Spelling. 

Spelling. 

Copying. 

Oral  lessons. 

Language. 
Language. 

Spelling. 

Spelling. 

Spelling. 
Oral  lessons. 

Grammar. 
Spelling. 
Spelling. 
Spelling. 
Spelling. 
Oral  lessons. 

The  italic  type  indicates  recitations,  the  Roman  type  the  times  when  classes  should  study  particu- 
lar subjects.  "Where  recitations  are  indicated  for  two  classes  at  the  same  time,  they  will  recite  to- 
gether. Where  two  subjects  are  assigned  to  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  history  and  reading  in 
Class  Y,  they  should  alternate,  one  coming  one  day,  the  other  next.  The  study  program  is  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  recitations.  Teach  children  to  study. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  DAILY  PROGRAM  PREPARED  FOR  THE   COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  OF 

VIRGINIA. 
A    GRADED    COURSE    FOR    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS    OF    ONE    TEACHER.       (COMPLETED    IN    NINE    FIVE-MONTH 

TERMS.) 

First  term. 

1.  Alphabet:  By  word  and  phonic  method,  followed  by  reading  and  spelling  first 
half  of  First  Reader. 

2.  Writing  :  Making  letters  and  words  on  blackboard  and  slate. 

3.  Numbers :  Counting  objects ;  naming  and  making  figures. 

4.  Oral  instruction  :  Daily,  not  only  on  the  regular  branches,  but  on  various  topics, 
such  as  correct  speech,  objects,  hygiene,  music,  morals,  and  manners;  and  this  done 
on  Friday  especially. 

Second  term. 

1.  Reading  and  spelling  :  To  the  end  of  the  First  Reader.  If  Leigh's  method  be 
used  more  rapid  progress  may  be  made. 

2.  Writing :  In  tracing  book  and  in  copying  short  sentences  from  reader. 

3.  Arithmetic :  Numeration  begun,  and  addition ;  constructing  and  mastering  the 
addition  table ;  making  some  use  of  elementary  text  book,  chiefly  for  objects  and 
simple  problems.     Where  Grube's  method  is  employed  these  directions  will  not  suit. 

Third  term. 

1.  Reading :  Second  Reader  begun ;  spelling  and  vocal  drill  continued ;  meaning  of 
words  determined  chiefly  by  their  use  in  sentences  constructed  for  the  purpose  by 
teacher  and  pupils. 

2.  Writing:  First  copy  book  and  copying  from  reader.  Blackboard  and  chart 
used  in  illustrating  forms  and  principles  of  letters. 

3.  Arithmetic :  Numeration  continued ;  subtraction  and  multiplication ;  mental 
and  written  exercises  alternating  throughout  the  course ;  elementary  text  book  in 
regular  use. 

Fourth  term. 

1.  Reading:  Second  Reader  finished,  Third  Reader  begun;  spelling  and  defining 
words  in  lessons. 

2.  Writing  :  Copy  book,  and  dictation  from  reader  to  be  copied  by  pupil. 

3.  Arithmetic :  Division ;  fractions  and  decimals  explained  in  connection  with 
numeration,  but  not  studied  in  detail;  a  few  simple  denominate  tables  learned; 
elementary  book  finished. 

Fifth  term. 

1.  Reading:  Third  Reader  finished;  phonic  analysis  and  defining  never  given  up. 

2.  Spelling :  Spelling  book  begun. 

3.  Writing :  Copy  book  and  dictation ;  principles  made  familiar ;  particular  letters 
taught. 

4.  Arithmetic :  The  complete  arithmetic  commenced.  Mental  and  written  con- 
stantly intermingled.     Walton's  tables  used. 

5.  Geography  begun:  Oral;  globe;  points  of  the  compass;  practice  in  direction, 
location,  and  distance ;  local  maps  constructed ;  outline  wall  maps  explained;  geo- 
graphic terms  written,  explained,  and  illustrated  by  objects  or  pictures. 

Sixth  term. 

1.  Reading  :  Fourth  Reader  begun  ;  constant  attention  to  enunciation  and  expres- 
sion; use  of  dictionary  as  a  book  of  reference  taught. 

2.  Spelling :  In  spelling  book  and  by  all  other  means  except  dictionary. 

3.  Writing:  Copy  book,  and  the  substance  of  reading  lessons. 

4.  Arithmetic:  Omitting  puzzles,  repetends,  duodecimals,  and,  as  they  may  be  here- 
after reached,  the  more  complex  and  less  used  rules,  such  as  alligation  and  the  pro- 
gressions. 

5.  Geography :  Intermediate  text  book  begun ;  map  drawing  practised  throughout 

the  course ;  good  map  studied  carefully,  though  not  in  extreme  detail ;  indifferent  or 

inaccurate  maps  not  allowed. 
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6.  Grammar:  The  correction  of  errors  in  language  used  by  pupils  attended  to 
always  ;  systematic  oral  instruction  begun. 

Seventh  term. 

1.  Reading:  Fourth  Reader  finished  and  Fifth  begun;  exercise  varied  by  skip- 
ping, and  introduction  of  parallel  reading. 

2.  Writing  :  Copy  book  and  letter  writing. 

3.  Arithmetic  :  Quickness  and  accuracy  in  performing  the  most  practically  useful 
operations  to  be  sought  rather  than  following  curious  details  or  subtle  principles,  or 
aiming  at  going  over  the  whole  book. 

4.  Geography  :  Text  book  expurgated  of  such  details  as  may  in  after  life  be  readily 
supplied  as  wanted,  and  geographical  principles,  forms,  and  outlines  chiefly  insisted 
upon. 

5.  Grammar :  Elementary  text  book  begun. 

Eighth  term. 

1.  Reading  :  Fifth  Reader  ;  small  United  States  History  (200  pages). 

2.  Writing :  Practice ;  study  of  particular  letters  continued,  and  careful  attention 
4o  details  of  posture,  pen-holding,  and  careful  formation  of  letters  throughout  the 
course. 

3.  Arithmetic :  The  mental  effect  attended  to. 

4.  Geography :  Intermediate  geography  finished  and  geographical  questions  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  reading  history. 

5.  Grammar :  Parsing,  analysis  (diagrams  used). 

Ninth  term. 
1.  Reading:  Fifth  Reader  and  History  of  Virginia;  spelling  practised  to  the  last. 
H.  Writing :  Faithfully  studied  and  practised  to  the  end. 

3.  Arithmetic :  Completed. 

4.  Geography :  Geography  of  Virginia. 

5.  Grammar:  Elementary,  completed. 

DAILY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME. 

8.50  to    9.00  —  Opening  exercises. 
5.00  to  10.00  — Arithmetic. 

1st  grade  (lowest)  recitation,  10  minutes. 

2d    grade recitation,  10  minutes. 

3d    grade recitation,  10  minutes. 

4th  grade recitation,  10  minutes. 

ST     e  ( On  alternate  days recitation,  20  minutes. 

6th  grade  3 

10.00  to  10.40.— Writing. 

1st  grade recitation,  10  minutes. 

2d  grade recitation,  10  minutes. 

3d  grade ^ 

4th  grade 

5th  grade 

6th  grade 
10.40  to  11.00.— Recess.  r 

11.00  to  11.10. —  Object  lessons  (for  lower  grades). 
11.10  to  12.00.— Geography. 

(First  three  grades  occupied  otherwise.) 

4th  grade recitation,  15  minutes. 

5th  grade recitation,  15  minutes. 

6th  grade recitation,  20  minutes. 

12.00  to     1.00.— Intermission. 
1.00  to    2.40. —  Reading  and  spelling. 


recitation,  20  minutes. 


1st  grade recitation,  15  minutes. 
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1.00  to    2.40. —  Reading  and  spelling — Continued. 

2d    grade recitation,  15  minutes. 

3d   grade recitation,  15  minutes. 

4th  grade recitation,  15  minutes. 

5th  grade recitation,  20  minutes. 

6th  grade recitation,  20  minutes. 

2.40  to    2.50.— Recess. 

2.50  to     3.40. —  Grammar  and  composition. 

4th  grade recitation,  15  minutes. 

5th  grade recitation,  15  minutes. 

6th  grade recitation,  20  minutes. 

3.40  to  4  00. —  Hygiene,  morals,  and  manners. 
4.00. —  Dismission. 
Arithmetic:  During  the  period  allotted  to  this  subject  let  all  the  pupils  in  their 
several  grades  be  engaged  upon  arithmetic.  There  will,  we  suppose,  be  six  grades  or 
classes ;  the  lower  grades  must  have  the  larger  share  of  attention,  and  that  every- 
day. The  higher  classes,  beiug  smaller  and  composed  of  maturer  minds,  must  have 
such  attention  as  time  will  admit  of.  It  may  be  necessary  to  confine  the  upper 
grades  to  two  recitations  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  subject  must  be 
changed,  even  if  unfinished  work  should  tempt  its  prolongation.  The  amount  ac- 
complished in  the  hour  will  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  keeping  all  the 
pupils  at  work,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  grades.  The  use  of  Walton's  tables  or 
regents'  questions  will  greatly  shorten  and  improve  arithmetical  practice. 

The  first  hour  is  selected  for  arithmetic,  because  then  the  mind  is  clearest.  Head 
work  is  then  changed  to  hand  work,  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  while  the  nerves 
are  still  steady. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  teacher  will  keep  all  the  pupils  not  engaged 
in  recitation  employed  in  some  appropriate  work  at  seat  or  blackboard. 

Writing :  A  good  blackboard  should  hang  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  whole 
school,  and  on  this  the  teacher  should  correct  the  faults  common  among  children 
in  shaping  their  letters,  and  elucidate  the  principles.  Charts  will  prove  a  valu- 
able aid  in  teaching  proper  position  for  writing  and  the  principles  and  forms  of 
letters  and  figures.  The  same  series  of  copy  books  should  be  used  by  all  the  pupils ; 
but  it  will  be  an  economy  for  each  one  to  have  some  paper  on  which  to  experiment. 
Object  lessons  may  be  made  to  counteract  the  abstract  tendencies  of  book  study. 
Geography :  This  is  one  of  the  studies  in  which  much  instruction  can  be  given  in 
a  wholesale  way  and  in  which  the  pupils  can  be  so  well  occupied  at  seat  or  black- 
board that  they  can  receive  an  irregular  amount  of  attention  from  the  teacher  with- 
out suffering  seriously.  Hence,  geography  is  a  flexible  element  which  may  give  way 
partially  under  press  of  school  work,  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  which  may  be 
confined  to  two  lessons  a  week.  Map  drawing  is  a  great  economy  of  time,  as  well  as 
an  almost  indispensable  means  of  fastening  information. 

Reading  and  spelling :  After  the  noon  intermission  comes  the  most  important  pe- 
riod of  the  day,  which  is  allowed  an  hour  and  forty  minutes.  The  lower  grades 
must  here,  as  elsewhere,  receive  daily  care,  and  if  the  children  of  the  lowest  grade 
can  reach  home  they  should  be  first  attended  to  and  then  dismissed  for  the  day.  If 
necessary,  the  highest  classes  may  be  heard  only  twice  a  week.  There  should  be 
regular  spelling  books  used,  as  well  as  spelling  in  connection  with  reading  and  black- 
board exercises.  Good  spellers  and  readers  should  be  made  in  preference  to  every- 
thing else,  except  character. 

Grammar  and  composition  can  be  taught  in  country  schools  only  in  a  very  simple 
and  elementary  way,  owing  to  the  brevity  of  the  course ;  but  what  is  attempted  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  should  be  thoroughly  done. 

Morals,  manners,  and  health:  The  closing  topics  might  x^roperly  have  assigned  to 
them  a  full  period,  for  surely  there  are  none  in  the  program  of  superior  importance 
or  more  identified  with  the  work  of  education. 
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Friday  may  properly  be  used  for  reviewing  the  lessons  of  the  week,  rhetorical  ex- 
ercises, instruction  in  special  subjects,  such  as  vocal  music,  and  for  odds  and  ends. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND   DAILY   PROGRAM  PREPARED   FOR  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  OF 

WISCONSIN. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

This  synopsis  can  be  copied  by  the  teacher  or  printed  on  a  card,  to  be  posted  in  the 
school  room  or  distributed  among  the  pupils  for  them  to  consult. 

For  the  primary  form. 

1.  Reading:  Primer  or  chart,  First  and  Second  Readers. 

2.  Spelling :  Oral  and  written  spelling  of  all  words  in  reading  lessons  and  words 
from  other  sources. 

3.  Writing:  First  by  print  and  then  by  script  letters ;  write  words  and  sentences 
from  readers  and  those  presented  by  teacher. 

4.  Language  lessons :  Proper  use  of  familiar  words,  copying  and  making  sentences, 
observing  uses  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks,  reproducing  stories  told,  and 
composing  brief  descriptions  and  simple  narrations.  Telling  and  asking  sentences. 
Short  selections  memorized  and  recited. 

5.  Arithmetic :  Ideas  of  numbers  and  decimal  notation  as  far  as  1,000;  exercises  in 
the  four  fundamental  operations  by  Grube's  method  or  equivalent ;  Roman  notation 
to  100 ;  proper  fractions  and  familiar  tables  of  denominate  numbers. 

6.  Geography:  Oral  lessons  on  well  known  physical  and  other  objects,  on  ideas  of 
location,  on  uses  and  construction  of  maps,  and  on  properties  of  the  globe. 

7.  Drawing,  optional :  Straight  lines  in  different  positions,  divisions  of  these  lines, 
angles,  and  triangles. 

For  the  middle  form. 

1.  Reading:  Third  Reader  and  miscellaneous  works  for  children  ;  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary used  by  pupils ;  recitation  of  short  pieces. 

2.  Spelling:  Oral,  written,  and  phonic  spelling  of  words  in  reading  lessons  or  spell- 
ing book,  and  dictated  by  teacher.     Copy  selected  paragraphs. 

3.  Language  lessons :  Continue  former  exercises;  imperative  and  exclamatory  sen- 
tences; simple,  compound,  and  complex  sentences  analyzed;  subject  and  predicate, 
and  parts  of  speech  studied ;  faulty  language  corrected. 

4.  Arithmetic:  Processes  made  familiar ;  decimal  notation  as  far  as  1,000,000;  prac- 
tical examples  often  introduced  ;  factoring  numbers ;  common  and  decimal  fractions ; 
compound  numbers  in  part ;  Roman  notation  to  1,000. 

5.  Geography :  Oral  instruction  on  local  geography  and  the  globe,  continued;  map 
and  text  book  work  in  introductory  geography  on  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth ; 
instruction  in  map  drawing. 

6.  History :  Remarkable  incidents  or  events  in  the  history  of  the  locality,  town, 
county,  and  State  related ;  historical  stories  about  this  country. 

7.  Writing :  Analysis  and  combination  of  small  and  capital  letters ;  full  set  of  copy 
books  of  any  system. 

8.  Drawing,  optional:  Exercises  in  straight  lines  continued;  square  and  oblong, 
squares  with  triangles,  and  combinations  of  the  square ;  exercises  in  curved  lines 
and  in  curved-line  figures. 

For  the  upper  form. 

1.  Reading :  Fourth  Reader  and  selected  reading ;  declamations  and  reading  essays. 

2.  Spelling :  Mainly  by  written  method ;  spell  words  in  reading  lessons  and  spelling 
book ;  learn  rules  for  spelling  and  common  abbreviations. 

3.  Language  lessons  and  grammar :  Study  the  ordinary  text  books ;  attend  to  faulty 
constructions  in  syntax;  parsing  and  analyzing;  write  compositions  and  letters. 

4.  Arithmetic:  Commercial  accounts,  compound  numbers,  ratio  and  proportion, 
percentage,  and  square  and  cube  root. 

5.  Geography :  Intermediate  or  common  school  geography  completed.  Special 
attention  to  Europe,  United  States,  and  Wisconsin. 
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6.  United  States  history :  Study  by  topic  as  preparatory  to  civil  government. 

7.  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Wisconsin :  Use  ordinary  text  hooks  and 
oral  instruction. 

8.  Writing :  Business  forms,  letter  writing,  and  keeping  accounts. 

9.  Drawing,  optional :  Use  text  hook.  Supply  materials.  Inventive  drawing,  with 
straight-lined  figures  and  with  complex  curved  lines.  Leaf,  flower,  vase,  and  other 
figures,  with  duplicates,  halves,  thirds,  &c.     Miscellaneous  figures. 

10.  Vocal  music,  optional :  Exercises  by  all  the  pupils  in  singing  simple  melodies, 
practising  the  scale,  reading  notes,  and  learning  spirited  songs. 

DAILY  PROGRAM. 


RECITATIONS. 

STUDY  AND  WORK. 

to 

3 

i 

Text  books. 

Primary  form. 

Middle 
form. 

Upper 
form. 

a 

i 

o 

Branch. 

Book. 

9.00 

Opening  and  general  exercises. 

9.15 

A 

i 

Beading. 

Primer. 

B  and  C  study. 

D  study. 

E  study. 

9.25 

B 

i 

Beading. 

First. 

A  print,  C  study. 

D  study. 

E  study 

9.35 

C 

i 

Beading. 

Second. 

A  print,  B  write. 

D  study. 

E  study. 

9.50 

D 

n 

Beading. 

Third. 

A  and  B  recess,  C  st. 

E  study. 

10.10 

E 

in 

Arithmetic. 

Higher. 

Slate  adding. 

G  study. 

10.35 

Becess. 

10.50 

F 

i 

Arithmetic. 

Oral. 

G  study. 

H  study. 

11.05 

G 

n 

Arithmetic. 

Budiments. 

A  print,  B  and  C  st. 

H  study. 

11.25 

A 

i 

Beading. 

Primer. 

B  and  C  study. 

I  study. 

H  study. 

11.35 

H 

in 

Geography. 

Higher. 

A  print,  B  and  C  st. 

I  study. 

12.00 

Nooning. 

1.00 

I 

n 

Language. 

Lessons. 

A  print,  B  and  C  st. 

J  study. 

1.15 

B 

i 

Beading. 

First. 

A  print,  C  study. 

L  study. 

J  study. 

1.25 

C 

i 

Beading. 

Second. 

A  and  B  slate  work. 

L  study. 

J  study. 

1.40 

J 

m 

Beading. 

Fourth. 

Work  with  objects. 

L  study. 

2.00 

A 

i 

Beading. 

Primer. 

B  and  C  draw. 

L  study. 

M  study. 

2.10 

"Writing  and  drawing. 

2.30 

Recess. 

2.45 

K 

i 

Geography. 

Oral. 

L  study. 

M  study. 

2.55 

L 

n 

Geography. 

Smaller. 

A  and  B  study. 

M  study. 

3.10 

M 

in 

Grammar. 

Larger. 

Slate  work. 

N  study. 

3.35 

N 

n 

Spelling. 

Beader  or  speller. 

A  and  B  draw. 

O  study. 

3.45 

O 

m 

Spelling. 

Beader  or  speller. 

C  dismiss. 

D  study. 

4.00 

Dismis 

sion. 

Note. — When  a  class  is  formed  for  the  study  of  United  States  history  or  the  constitutions  in  a 
school  where  recitations  are  not  conducted  in  all  portions  of  the  other  branches  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  it  a  place  in  the  program.  But  when  the  school  is  organized  with  all  the  classes 
above  indicated,  that  in  the  history  or  the  constitutions  can  recite  at  the  afternoon  recess. 
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These  programs  have  been  prepared  by  officers  and  teachers  of  large 
experience  in  the  schools  for  whose  use  they  are  intended ;  they  do  not 
comprise  more  work  or  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  is  required  in 
the  majority  of  the  schools,  and  they  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  pretty 
clear  understanding  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  schools  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  Michigan  course  is  intended  to  cover  seven 
school  years  ;  the  Virginia,  nine  five-month  terms ;  the  Wisconsin,  nine 
school  years. 

OBSERVATIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  PROGRAMS  AND  TIME   TABLES. 

With  a  scheme  of  work  thus  formulated  the  teacher  sees  many  things 
at  a  glance.  Evidently  the  school  must  be  instructed  collectively  in 
every  branch  that  admits  of  it.  Writing  and  drawing  can  be  managed  in 
this  way;  also,  singing,  when  it  is  taught,  certain  language  lessons,  and 
brief  exercises  upon  morals  and  manners,  and  gymnastics  or  drill  ex- 
ercises. The  plan  of  bringing  the  recitations  of  different  classes  in  the 
same  study  into  the  same  hour  presents  several  advantages.  With  this 
arrangement  the  instruction  may  be  given  in  common,  so  far  as  the 
attainments  of  the  different  classes  allow  ;  one  or  two  classes  may  be 
directed  to  work  at  times  without  instruction,  in  order  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher  may  be  concentrated  upon  other  classes  needing  extra 
instruction.  If  any  occurrence  interrupts  the  routine  of  the  day,  less  con- 
fusion results  when  the  omitted  study  is  the  same  for  all  scholars  than 
if  several  branches  of  study  are  affected,  and  by  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed the  teacher  is  saved  from  the  wearing  effects  of  incessant  change 
of  subjects  and  too  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  subject. 

The  recitations  of  the  younger  classes,  it  will  be  seen,  occupy  only  a 
few  minutes,  ten  or  fifteen  at  a  time.  This  accords  very  well  with  the 
views  of  those  who  have  made  special  observations  to  determine  the 
power  of  continuous  attention  in  childhood ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  these  same  younger  classes  must  spend  much  time  in 
assigned  work  or  study  without  help  or  oversight. 

Thus,  by  the  Michigan  daily  program,  class  I  is  to  spend  each  day  as 
follows:  Reading,  30  minutes;  numbers,  15  minutes;  oral  lessons,  20 
minutes;  writing,  15  minutes;  spelling,  10  minutes;  total,  1  hour  30 
minutes;  recess,  30  minutes;  assigned  work,  without  teachers,  viz, 
studying,  copying,  &c,  3  hours  and  55  minutes.  The  distribution  of 
time  is  about  the  same  for  class  II  and  the  corresponding  classes  in 
the  other  programs,  so  that  when  all  the  classes  provided  for  on  the 
program  are  present  in  the  school  the  younger  children  must  drag  out 
many  weary,  unprofitable  hours.  The  slate  work  which  is  assigned  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  provided  the  teacher  has  the  time  to  inspect 
and  comment  upon  it;  otherwise  it  becomes  a  mere  form  of  idleness. 

Probably  every  teacher  who  has  been  through  the  experience  of 
teaching  a  country  school  of  various  grades  has  wished  at  the  end  of  the 
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first  week  that  he  could  lop  off  the  primer  class ;  that  done,  the  work 
would  be  manageable.  To  instruct  intermediate  classes  requiring  about 
the  same  treatment,  and  to  give  a  few  advanced  scholars  the  help  which 
they  need,  is  not  impossible ;  but  add  the  beginners  wanting  constant 
attention,  appealing  for  it  with  the  persistence  and  confidence  of  their 
years,  and  the  situation  seems  desperate.  Unless  the  beginners  are  a 
large  majority  of  the  pupils,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  best  that 
can  be  done  with  them  is  not  satisfactory.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on 
education,  England,  is  significant : 

The  methods  of  instruction  for  children  over  and  under  seven  years  of  age  are  very 
different  and  cannot  be  efficiently  carried  on  in  the  same  room.  Every  school,  there- 
fore, except  the  very  smallest,  requires  a  separate  department  for  infants ;  and  the- 
code  now  in  force  (1883)  contains  special  provisions  for  securing  that  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  863,817  infants  in  average  attendance  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  565,224  were  found  in  infant  schools,  139,746  in  the  infant  classes 
of  mixed  schools  under  school  mistresses,  and  as  many  as  158,847,  we  regret  to  say,, 
in  similar  classes  under  the  very  unsuitable  charge  of  male  teachers. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   TIME  AND   SUBJECTS  IN  FOREIGN  PROGRAMS. 

The  following  programs  show  how  carefully  the  work  of  rural  school© 
in  certain  foreign  countries  is  systematized  and  offer  some  interesting 
points  of  comparison  with  those  of  our  own  schools : 

FRANCE. 

The  following  program  shows  the  course  and  hours  of  study  (arranged 
according  to  regulations  of  July  27,  1882)  in  a  school  with  only  one 
teacher,  in  the  department  of  Aube: 

In  the  following  program  the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  lessons  given  by  the  teacher. 
The  white  spaces  correspond  to  the  work  of  the  pupil  alone,  like  a  study  or  written 
exercise,  or  also  to  a  recitation  before  a  pupil  teacher  in  the  lower  class. 

The  arrangement  indicated  is  not  unchangeable,  but  is  to  be  followed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible so  as  not  to  favor  one  course  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  teacher  may,  if  he 
chooses,  unite  the  three  classes  for  any  one  lesson. 

The  lesson  commences  always  with  the  correcting  of  a  preceding  lesson  on  the 
same  topic. 

Five  minutes  before  entering,  pupils  form  into  rank  and  are  inspected..  They  entei? 
and  leave  the  school  room  singing. 

Saturday  is  taken  up  with  a  review  of  the  studies  of  the  week. 
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P.M. 

1.00 

1.15 
1.35 

2.00 
2.15 

2.30 
2.45 

3. 00 

3.20 

3.45 
4.00 


Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 

Tuesday  and  Friday. 

O 

w 

Upper  class. 

Middle  class. 

Lower  class. 

Upper  class.        Middle  class. 

Lower  class. 

A.M. 

8.00 

Reading. 

8.20 

Tuesday  same  as  Monday. 

Numbers. 

Friday :  In  the  three  classes,  one-half  hour  of 
singing ;  then  one-half  hour  of  object  lessons. 

Writing. 

8.40 

8.50 

9.00 

. Instructionin. 
morals 

Mor 

Drawing. 

9.10 

als 



als. 

Drawing. 

9  25 



Recreation. 

Recreation. 

9.40 

Arith 

Tuesday  :Metr 
geom 

...Geometry  .. 

9.50 

Writing. 

ic  system  and.. 

10.15 

.  Friday :  Metric 

system  and 
lture. 

10.25 

Numbers. 

Reading. 

10.40 

"Wi 

Gymnastics  for  boys ;  sewing  for  girls 

CAx 

ric  instruction. 

11. 00 

, l 

danual  training 

] 

Manual  training 

11.20 

Recreation. 


Fre 

Fre 

Language  ex- 
ercises. 

Reading... 

Writing. 

Writing. 

Spelling  ex- 
ercises. 

Spelling  exer- 

1 

'uesday:  Physic 

Friday :  Natural  hist 

~"r 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

-mat 

Geography  and  c 

. . .  History  . . . 

. .  Geography . . 

Reading. 

Reading. 

ivic  instruction 

Miscellaneous 
exercises  or 
writing. 

Miscellaneous 
exercises  or 
writing. 

Copying  of  a 
reading  lesson. 

French. 

Tu 

ssday:     Singing 

y  s 

iturday:  Singir 

Fri 
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Re'sume'  of  studies  of  the  week. 


Studies. 


Upper 

class. 


Middle 

class. 


Lower 


Reading 

Writing 

French 

History 

Geography  and  civic  instruction 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Drawing 

Physic.il  and  natural  sciences . . . 

Agriculture 

Object  lessons 

Morals 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Manual  training ...  5  qa$\L  ' ' ' 

Recreation 

Total 


h.  m. 
4.00 
1.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
4.00 
30 
1.30 
1.00 
30 
30 
2.05 
1.00 
1.25 
1.40 
3.05 
2.30 


30.00 


h.  m. 
4.00 
2.15 
5.00 
2.15 
1.30 
4.00 
30 
1.30 
1.00 
30 
30 
2.05 
1.00 
1.25 
1.40 
3.05 
2.30 


5.55 
4.50 
3.15 

45 
1.20 
3.10 

30 
2.50 
1.00 


30 

1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.40 
3.05 
2.30 


30.00 


4722- No.  6 -3 
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SWITZERLAND. 


The  following  shows  the  branches  taught  and  hours  of  instruction  in 
schools  of  first  and  second  grade,  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  in  1878: 


Branches.1 


Religion  and  biblical  history 

Mother  tongue:  reading  written  language 

Penmanship 

Arithmetic,  book-keeping 

Singing 

Geography 

History  of  the  fatherland 


Hours  of  instruction  per  week. 


Divisions. 


Groups 
I,  II. 


Hours. 
5 
8 
4 
3 
1 


21 


II. 

Groups 
III,  IV,  V. 


Hours. 
5 
11 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 


30 


III. 

Groups 
VI,  VII,  VIII. 


Hours. 

4 

11 

3 

7 
1 
2 
2 


30 


PRUSSIA. 

Following  are  the  subjects  taught  and  time  given  to  each  a  week 
in  the  common  schools  of  Prussia  in  1872.  The  one  class  school  has 
three  divisions,  suited  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children.  In  a 
four  class  school  the  two  middle  classes  have  two  divisions  each  j  in  a 
six  class  school  each  class  has  two  divisions : 

One  class  school. 


Branches. 


Lower 
grade. 


Hours. 


Middle 
grade. 


Hours. 


Upper 
grade. 


Hours. 


Religion 

German  (talking,  reading,  and  writing) 

Arithmetic 

Doctrine  of  space 

Drawing 

"Realien"  (geography,  natural  history,  and  history) 

Singing 

Gymnastics,  handwork 


Hours  of  instruction  per  week 


20 


30 


30 


gymnastics  are  given  out  of  school  hours.  In  the  schools  for  girls  four  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  sewing.  In  the  mixed  schools  a  special  teacher  instructs  in 
needlework,  &c. 
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Two  class  school. 


Branches. 


Religion 

German  (speaking,  reading,  writing) 

Arithmetic 

Doctrine  of  space 

Drawing 

"Realien"  (geography,  natural  history,  and  his- 
tory). 

Singing 

Gymnastics,  handwork 


Hours  of  instruction  per  week . 


Lower  class. 


Second 
divis- 
ion. 


22 


First 
divis- 
ion. 


28 


Upper  class. 


Second 
divis- 
ion. 


28 


First 
divis- 
ion. 


32 


Three  class  school,  with  two  teachers. 


Branches. 


Third 
class. 


Second 

clll8S. 


First 
class. 


Religion 

German  (speaking,  reading,  writing) 

Arithmetic,  doctrine  of  space 

Drawing 

"Realign"  (geography,  natural  history,  history). 

Singing 

Gymnastics,  handwork 


Hours  of  instruction  per  week. 


12 


24 


28 


Three  class  schools,  with  three  teachers. 


Branches. 


Third 

class. 


Second 
class. 


First 

class. 


Religion 

German  (speaking,  reading,  writing) 

Arithmetic 

Doctrine  of  space 

Drawing 

"  Realien"  (geography,  natural  history,  history). 

Singing 

Gymnastics,  handwork 


Hours  of  instruction  per  week. 


22 


28 


32 


LOWER  AUSTRIA. 


The  following  table  gives  the  subjects  and  time  devoted  to  each  a 
week  in  an  undivided  one  class  school,  kept  all  day. 
The  pupils  are  formed  in  three  groups  :  the  first  covers  the  first  and 
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second  school  years ;  the  second  covers  the  third  and  fourth  school 
years  5  and  the  third  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  school  years. 
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ASSIGNMENT   OF  WORK  BY  TIME  PERIODS. 

The  program  and  daily  time  table  having  been  settled,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  an  estimate  should  be  made  of  what  each  class  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  in  a  certain  period  of  time,  as  five  weeks  or  ten 
weeks.  So  many  circumstances  affect  the  result  that  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  the  same  limits  to  different  schools  or  even  to  assign  limits  to 
which  the  classes  of  one  school  shall  be  rigidly  held.  The  idea  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  few  schedules  before  me.  The  course  of  study  published 
in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  for  1877-'78  rep- 
resent three  years'  work  divided  into  semiannual  periods. 

The  course  of  study  prepared  for  the  schools  of  Aurora,  111.,  by  the 
superintendent,  Hon.  William  B.  Powell,  divides  the  work  in  each  branch 
into  periods  of  time  of  varying  duration ;  although  the  course  is  designed 
for  graded  schools,  in  this  respect  it  would  be  found  useful  in  ungraded 
schools. 

We  may  note  here  that  the  distribution  of  time  and  subjects  as  ad- 
vised is  fully  provided  for  in  German  schools.  Just  before  the  Easter 
examinations  the  school  programs  are  published  and  distributed  among 
teachers  and  parents.  There  is  also  a  complete  time  table  of  lessons, 
copies  of  which  are  expected  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil ;  and 
full  details  are  given  regarding  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  each  class. 

REGISTERS. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  program  and  time  table  is  the  register. 
This  should  be  neatly  and  carefully  kept,  should  give  an  exact  state- 

!The  number  of  hours  for  woman's  handiwork  is  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  school 
officers. 
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ment  of  the  enrolment  of  scholars,  the  number  of  days'  attendance  for 
each,  the  number  of  days'  and  half  days'  absence,  and  the  record  of  con- 
duct and  lessons.  A  register  with  marginal  blanks  for  notes  is  best,  as 
the  teacher  can  then  record  any  observation  desired  at  the  moment  it 
occurs  to  his  mind  and  in  connection  with  the  topic  to  which  it  relates. 
Thus  the  reason  for  absence  or  tardiness,  the  cause  of  failure  in  lessons, 
the  teacher's  general  estimate  of  the  character,  abilities,  health,  and 
progress  of  individual  scholars,  may  be  noted,  forming  a  much  more 
valuable  record  than  any  mere  percentage  estimate  of  recitations.  Reg- 
isters of  this  sort,  well  and  accurately  kept,  are  a  means  of  stimulating 
pupils,  and  indispensable  in  the  effort  to  give  continuity  "to  the  work  of 
the  schools.  The  register  should  be  furnished  by  the  committee,  placed 
in  some  safe  repository  during  vacations,  and  handed  over  to  the  teacher 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  term. 

THE  WORK  OF   TEACHING. 

The  school  having  been  organized  and  the  plan  of  study  adopted, 
everything  is  ready  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

A  teacher's  suggestions  to  teachers. — On  this  point  Mr.  Landon1  remarks 
as  follows:  "Here  we  have  naturally  three  things  to  consider:  the 
person  taught,  the  materials  for  teaching,  and  the  methods  of  using 
these  materials;"  and  he  proceeds  to  set  these  forth  in  the  following 
happy  and  suggestive  manner : 

In  order  to  mould  correctly  the  faculties  of  the  child,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
know  something  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  and  action  of  these  powers. 
A  knowledge  of  mental  science  and  physiology  (as  has  been  noted)  will  here  be  of 
much  service  to  the  teacher,  but  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  compensate  for  the 
want  of  careful  daily  observation  of  the  pupils  themselves.  To  treat  them  success- 
fully, the  teacher  must  know  his  children;  know  them  individually,  each  with  his 
peculiarities  of  intellect  and  temperament,  his  weaknesses,  and  his  strong  points,  so 
that  when .  the  opportunity  arises  the  teacher  may  say  the  right  word  and  do  the 
right  thing,  may  adjust  both  his  teaching  and  discipline,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  case.  Thus,  constant  experimental  study  of  the  pupils  themselves 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  ;  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  this  kind  the  teacher  possesses,  the  more  free  from  error  will  his  practice  be. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  which  furnish  the  knowledge  or  material  which  the 
teacher  has  to  make  use  of  will  vary  to  some  extent  with  the  school  and  the  grade  of 
advancement  of  the  pupils.  No  matter  what  the  subjects,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  teacher  should  know  clearly  and  well  those  portions  he  intends  to  teach. 
Nor  must  he,  if  he  would  do  this  well,  by  any  means  stop  here.  Unless  he  knows 
much  more  than  he  expects  to  teach,  he  will  find  that  his  lessons  will  be  stiff,  formal 
affairs,  lacking  elasticity,  variety,  and  freshness,  and  marred  frequently  by  want  of 
interest  or  illustration.  He  will  be  unable  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  on  side 
issues  which  are  always  likely  to  be  asked  by  children,  and  he  wiil  lack  confidence 
in  himself  accordingly.  Lastly,  he  will  find  his  teaching  a  source  of  dissatisfaction 
to  himself,  from  the  consciousness  that  he  is  not  doing  his  work  so  thoroughly  and 
skilfully  as  he  might  do. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  accurate  information  he  has  at  his  command,  the  more 
useful,  easy,  and  pleasant  will,  caeteris  paribus,  the  work  become  both  to  himself  and 
his  pupils.     With  a  reserve  of  capital  he  will  have  no  fear  of  bankruptcy  and  will 

School  Management,  by  Joseph  Landon,  lecturer  on  school  management,  &c,  in 
the  Training  College,  Satley,  England. 
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bo  able  to  cash  readily  any  draft  which,  may  be  presented  to  him.  On  this  account 
the  teacher  should  uever  give  up  his  private  reading,  which  will  not  only  give  knowl- 
edge, but  keep  alive  his  sympathy  with  the  pupils'  difficulties ;  and,  above  all  men, 
he  should  learn  to  go  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open.  Unless  he  is  constantly 
accumulating  new  information,  his  mind  will  not  only  become  like  a  stagnant  pool, 
but  he  will  find  that  what  he  possesses  is  gradually  evaporating.  There  is  no  state 
of  equilibrium  here:  non  progredi  est  regredi. 

For  the  teacher  to  know  his  subjects  well  from  an  examination  point  of  view  is  one 
thing ;  to  know  them  in  a  form  suitable  for  presentation  to  his  scholars  is  another ; 
while  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  communicating  the  knowledge  he 
possesses — the  principles  which  should  govern  his  teaching,  the  various  devices  he 
should  make  use  of,  and  the  share  of  the  work  he  should  exact  from  his  pupils — is 
still  a  third.  He  must  not  only  know  the  rules  of  method  which  should  guide  him  in 
his  art,  but  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  principal  laws  of  mind  and  body  upon 
which  his  methods  depend."  The  art  of  teaching  is  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire  thor- 
oughly. "The  art,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "of  well  delivering  the  knowledge  we  possess 
to  others  is  amongst  the  secrets  left  to  be  discovered  by  future  generations."  We 
have  no  doubt  advanced  in  many  ways  since  his  day,  but  no  teacher  will  say  but  what 
an  immense  deal  remains  yet  to  be  done,  both  in  way  of  observation  and  experiment 
and  of  organization  of  results.  Attentive  study  and  careful  practice  will  do  much; 
but  the  teacher  needs  to  be  very  careful  how  far  he  considers  either  his  knowledge  of, 
or  skill  in,  his  art  perfect. 

Here,  we  see,  is  the  ideal  of  a  progressive  teacher,  progressing  con- 
stantly along  all  the  lines  started  in  the  preparatory  course  of  training. 
With  refereDce  to  the  persons  to  be  taught,  Mr.  Landon  very  justly  ob- 
serves, as  every  teacher  will  admit,  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge 
can  compensate  for  the  want  of  careful  daily  observation  of  the  pupils 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  books  that  afford  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  the  observations  which  the  teacher  should  make  and 
the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  them. 

In  respect  to  the  work  of  original  observation,  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel 
are  particularly  suggestive.  Their  writings  are  indeed  seldom  acces- 
sible to  Euglish  readers,  but  their  overflowing  sympathy  with  child 
nature  may  be  caught  from  the  writings  of  their  friends  about  them, 
as,  for  instance,  Hermann  Kriisi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi,  His  Work  and  In- 
fluence, and  Mine.  Marenholz-Bulow's  Keminiscences  of  Frobel.  The 
reader  will  not  derive  very  definite  information  from  these  books;  they 
are  valuable  for  the  dispositions  they  illustrate  and  the  spirit  they  in- 
spire. 

A  little  pamphlet  published  recently  by  Edwin  Chad  wick,  esq.,  C. 
B.,  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  entitled  "  Educational  Progress : 
A  memoir  of  the  late  Horace  Grant,  esq.,  as  a  successful  experimental- 
ist to  determine  the  receptivity  of  children  in  primary  education."  It 
is  a  fragmentary  work,  but  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  how  a  teacher 
should  go  about  the  study  of  the  mental  states  of  childhood  and  the 
kinds  of  records  by  which  teachers  may  add  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject. 

In  introducing  certain  passages  from  Mr.  Grant's  manuscript  Mr. 
Chad  wick  observes : 

Next  to  the  deductions  obtained  by  study  and  experimental  trials  as  to  the  quality 
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of  the  subject  matters  of  instruction  adapted  for  reception  by  infantile  minds,  are 
those  as  to  the  varying  capacities  of  voluntary  attention  aud  its  limits  in  time  on  each 
occasion  of  its  exercise. 

The  common  practice  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  capacity  of  attention  of 
young  children  has  scarcely  any  definite  limits,  and  that  so  long  as  their  faces  can  be 
kept  directed  towards  the  teacher,  with  the  appearance  of  attention,  he  may  go  on 
and  on,  pouring  in  instruction  which  will  be  received  in  the  mind  and  retained  and 
preserved  there  for  use,  and  that  if  the  attention  fail  in  appearance  it  may  be  effect- 
ually revived  by  the  coercion  of  the  tongue  or  the  rod,  and  that  "children  may  be  made 
to  attend"  for  any  length  of  time,  whether  "they  like  it  or  not,"  as  long  as  they  maybe 
kept  sitting  still,  and  though  every  muscle  may  be  aking  with  suppressed  activity. 
Now,  the  trials  made  upon  his  studies  brought  out  most  clearly  the  principle  that  the 
mental  capacity  to  the  continued  reception  of  new  ideas  is  a  faculty  of  slow  growth 
and  has  at  all  times  narrower  and  more  definite  limits  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Speaking  of  very  young  children,  Mr.  Grant  says:  "At  first  the  exercises  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  up  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time ;  their  duration  should 
gradually  extend  to  five  minutes,  and,  as  the  child  advances,  to  the  extent  of  ten 
minutes.  Some  of  the  oldest  children  may  feel  interested  as  long  as  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  these  exercises  are  done  once  a  day.  Occasionally  they 
may  be  dropped  entirely  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  with  older  pupils  for  a  month." 
With  further  training  and  growth  the  capacity  of  attention  may  be  advanced  to 
tvrenty  minutes;  and  he  found  experimentally  that  even  with  older  children  lessons 
requiring  mental  effort  should  rarely  exceed  half  an  hour. 

Wishing  to  gather  the  results  of  experience  on  this  point,  I  obtained  from  Mr.  David 
Donaldson,  the  head  master  of  the  Free  Church  Training  College  (Mr.  David  Stow's 
echool)  at  Glasgow,  the  following  statement : 

My  experience  as  to  the  length  of  time  children  closely  and  voluntarily  attend  to 
a  lesson  is:  Children  of  from  5  to  7  years  of  age,  about  15  minutes;  children  of  from 
7  to  10  years  of  age,  about  20  minutes ;  children  of  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  about 
25  minutes;  children  of  from  12  to  10  or  18  years  of  age,  about  30  minutes.  1  have 
repeatedly  obtained  a  bright  voluntary  attention  from  each  of  these  classes  for 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  more,  but  I  observed  it  was  always  at  the  expense  of 
the  succeeding  lesson  ;  or,  on  fine  days,  when  the  forenoon's  work  was  enthusiasti- 
cally performed,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  afternoon's  work. 

By  teachers  of  high  pretensions,  lessons  are  carried  on  greatly  and  grievously  in 
excess  of  such  limits;  but  when  the  results  are  examined  they  show  that,  after  given 
limits  have  been  exceeded,  everything  forced  upon  the  brain  only  tends  to  drive  out 
or  to  confuse  what  has  been  previously  stored  by  it. 

Mr.  Grant's  experience  made  him  earnestly  impressive  on  this  principle.  "It  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence,"  he  says,  in  his  Manual  of  Arithmetic  for  Young  Children, 
"that  the  pupils  should  take  pleasure  in  arithmetic,  as,  indeed,  in  all  other  matters 
taught;"  "the  lesson  should,  therefore,  invariably  cease  before  they  become  inat- 
tentive or  fatigued.  The  constant  variety  of  occupation  and  almost  incessant  bodily 
motion  which  young  children  absolutely  require  should  also  be  carefully  attended  to. 
By  duly  regarding  these  remarks,  the  intelligent  instructor  will  convert  a  usually 
hateful  task  into  an  agreeable  pastime."  Again,  in  his  Second  Stage  of  Arithmetic 
for  Advanced  Pupils,  he  states  that  "the  teacher  will  also  find  that  the  mind  can 
sustain  more  labor  for  a  longer  time  when  all  the  faculties  are  employed  than  when 
a  single  faculty  is  continually  exerted  ;  but  it  should  be  impressed  on  the  teacher  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  that  no  error  is  more  fatal  than  to  overwork  the  mind  of  a 
child.  Other  errors  of  discipline  may  be  corrected ;  the  effects  of  this  end  only  with 
life." 

Bain's  Education  as  a  Science  opens  up  some  important  lines  of  ob- 
servation that  have  not  been  so  clearly  presented  by  any  other  writer, 
and  we  have,  at  last,  from  another  English  author,  James  Sully,  a 
work  entitled  Outlines  of  Psychology,  which  has  these  qualities  to  recom- 
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mend  it  for  the  purpose  under  consideration :  it  brings  information  on 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  mind  down  to  date,  the  matter  is 
treated  with  judgment  and  classified  with  discrimination,  and  the  work 
bears  out  fully  the  expectation  excited  by  the  following  announcement 
in  the  preface: 

I  have  sought  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  the  exposition  by  bringing  out  the  bear- 
ings of  the  subject  on  the  conduct  and  cultivation  of  the  mind.  With  this  object  I 
have  ventured  to  encroach  here  and  there  on  the  territory  of  logic,  aesthetics,  and 
ethics;  that  is  to  say,  the  practical  sciences  which  aim  at  the  regulation  of  the  men- 
tal processes.  Further,  I  have  added  special  sections  in  a  separate  type  dealing  with 
the  bearing  of  the  science  on  education. 

PEDAGOGIC  PRINCIPLES. 

The  distinction  made  by  Mr.  Landon  between  the  principles  that 
should  govern  teaching  and  the  devices  or  methods  by  which  instruc- 
tion is  conveyed  and  the  faculties  of  the  pupils  trained  form  a  promi- 
nent topic  of  consideration  in  the  professional  courses  of  normal  schools. 
Many  teachers  who  have  never  had  their  attention  called  to  these  dis- 
tinctions, but  who  by  dint  of  perseverance  have  worked  out  excellent 
methods  for  themselves,  would  derive  encouragement  and  stimulus  if 
they  could  see  how  their  practice  is  related  to  established  principles. 
The  principles  of  pedagogics,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  learned  like  a  string 
of  isolated  facts  and  become  thenceforth  a  potent,  vitalizing  force  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  They  are  derived  from  the  experimental  study  of 
a  particular  class  of  phenomena  and  not  to  be  well  apprehended  except 
by  experience,  but  all  teachers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  these  phe- 
nomena, and  it  is  likely  to  happen  here,  as  in  respect  to  other  subjects 
of  thought,  that  the  formal  expression  of  the  principles  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  transform  the  results  of  experience  into  systematized 
knowledge.  For  example,  a  teacher  learns  by  experience  the  value  of 
drill  and  review  exercises  without  perhaps  being  at  all  able  to  account 
for  their  effects.  The  philosopher  generalizes  the  experience  thus : 
"  Exercise  involves  repetition,  which,  as  regards  impressions  received  by 
the  mind,  ends  in  clearness  of  perception."  The  teacher  recognizes  the 
truth  in  its  new  guise.  What  before  were  unrelated  experiences  stored 
up  in  his  memory  assume  new  meaning  as  illustrations  of  a  principle 
of  action  applicable  always  and  with  invariable  results  in  the  business 
that  he  has  in  hand.  He  begins  to  have  a  personal  and  joyful  sense  of 
the  truth  that  "  it  is  the  possession  of  principles  that  gives  mental  life, 
courage,  and  power." 

Mr.  Joseph  Payne,1  an  eminent  educator  and  distinguished  professor 
of  the  science  and  art  of  education  in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Lon- 
don, recognized  the  importance  of  setting  forth  the  principles  he  desired 
to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  under  his  training  in  the  form 
of  distinct  propositions,  and  accordingly  published  for  the  use  of  the 

1  When,  in  1872,  a  professorship  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  (the  first  of  its 
kind  in  England)  was  established  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Mr.  Payne  was  unan- 
imously elected  to  occupy  the  chair.     He  died  April  30,  1876. 
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members  of  his  class  a  paper  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  and 
valuable  to  all  teachers,  more  especially  as  it  seldom  happens  that 
writers  on  pedagogics  attempt  to  present  even  the  principles  that  are 
well  established  apart  from  the  discussion  of  mind  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  description  of  methods  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Payne's  paper  is  here  quoted  entire : 

I.  General  principles. —  (1)  Every  child  is  an  organism,  furnished  by  the  Creator  with 
inherent  capabilities  of  action  and  surrounded  by  material  objects  which  serve  as 
stimulants  to  action. 

(2)  The  channels  of  communication  between  the  external  stimulants  and  the  child's 
inherent  capabilities  of  action  are  the  sensory  organs,  by  whose  agency  he  receives 
impressions. 

(3)  These  impressions  or  sensations,  being  incapable  of  resolution  into  anything 
simpler  than  themselves,  are  the  fundamental  elements  of  all  knowledge.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  begins  with  the  reception  of  sensations. 

(4)  The  grouping  of  sensations  forms  perceptions,  which  are  registered  in  the  mind 
as  conceptions  or  ideas.1  The  development  of  the  mind,  which  begins  with  the  re- 
ception of  sensations,  is  carried  onward  by  the  formation  of  ideas. 

(5)  The  action  and  reaction  between  the  external  stimulants  and  the  mind's  inher- 
ent powers,  involving  processes  of  development2  and  implying  growth,  may  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  a  system  of  natural  education. 

(6)  A  system  of  education  implies  :  (1)  An  educating  influence  or  educator ;  (2)  a 
being  to  be  educated,  or  learner;  (3)  matter  for  the  exercise  of  the  learner's  powers; 
(4)  a  method  by  which  the  action  of  these  powers  is  elicited  ;  and  (5)  an  end  to  be 
accomplished. 

(7)  In  the  case  before  us,  the  educating  influence  or  educator  is  God,  represented  by 
nature  or  natural  circumstances  ;  the  being  to  be  educated,  or  learner,  a  child ;  the 
matter,  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  external  world ;  the  method,  the  processes 
by  which  this  matter  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  learner's  mind;  and  the 
object  or  end  in  view,  intellectual  development  and  growth. 

In  view  of  the  different  agencies  concerned  in  effecting  this  intellectual  education 
and  of  their  mutual  relation,  we  arrive  at  the  following  : 

II. — Principles  of  natural  education.  (1)  Nature,  as  an  educator,  recognizes  through- 
out all  his  operations  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  learner.  The  laws  of  the  learn- 
er's being  govern  the  educator's  action  and  determine  what  he  does  and  what  he 
leaves  undone.  He  ascertains,  as  it  were,  from  the  child  himself  how  to  conduct  his 
education. 

(2)  The  natural  educator  is  the  prime  mover  and  director  of  the  action  and  exer- 
cise in  which  the  learner's  education  consists. 

(3)  The  natural  educator  moves  the  learner's  mind  to  action  by  exciting  his  inter- 
est in  the  new,  the  wonderful,  the  beautiful,  and  maintains  this  action  through  the 
pleasure  felt  by  the  learner  in  the  simple  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  the  pleasure  of 
developing  and  growing  by  means  of  acts  of  observing,  experimenting,  discovering, 
inventing,  performed  by  himself,  of  being  his  own  teacher. 

(4)  The  natural  educator  limits  himself  to  supplying  materials  suitable  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  learner's  powers,  stimulating  these  powers  to  action  and  maintaining 
their  action.     He  cooperates  with  but  does  not  supersede  this  action. 

(5)  The  intellectual  action  and  exercise  in  which  the  learner's  education  essen- 
tially consists  are  performed  by  himself  alone.  It  is  what  he  does  himself,  not  what 
is  done  for  him,  that  educates  him. 


aBy  '•'conception"  or    "idea"  is  meant  the  trace,  residuum,  or  ideal  substitute 
which  represents  the  real  perception. 

2The  term  "development"  is  here   employed   for  that  unfolding  of  the    natural 
powers  of  which  "  growth"  is  the  registered  result. 
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(6)  The  child  is  therefore  a  learner  who  educates  himself  under  the  stimulus  and 
direction  of  the  natural  educator. 

(7)  The  learner  educates  himself  by  his  personal  experience;  that  is, by  the  direct 
contact  of  his  mind  at  first  hand  with  the  matter,  object,  or  fact  to  be  learned. 

(8)  The  mind  in  gaining  knowledge  for  itself  proceeds  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract, from  particular  facts  to  general  facts  or  principles,  and  from  principles  to 
laws,  rules,  and  definitions,  and  not  in  the  inverse  order. 

(9)  The  mind  in  gaining  knowledge  for  itself  proceeds  from  the  indefinite  to  the 
definite,  from  the  compound  to  the  simple,  from  complex  aggregates  to  their  compo- 
nent parts,  from  the  component  parts  to  their  constituent  elements,  by  the  method  of 
investigation.     It  employs  both  analysis  and  synthesis  in  close  connection. 

(10)  The  learner's  process  of  self  education  is  conditioned  by  certain  laws  of  intel- 
lectual action.  These  are  (1)  the  law  of  consciousness;  (2)  of  attention,  including 
that  of  individuation,  or  singling  out;  (3)  of  relativity,  including  those  of  discrimi- 
nation and  similarity;  (4)  of  retcntiveness,  including  those  of  memory  and  recollec- 
tion ;  (5)  of  association  or  grouping  ;  (6)  of  reiteration  or  repetition,  including  that 
of  habit. 

(11)  Memory  is  the  result  of  attention  and  attention  is  the  concentration  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind  on  the  matter  to  be  learned.  The  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of 
paying  attention. 

(12)  Ideas  gained  by  personal  experience  are  subjected  by  the  mind  to  certain  proc- 
esses of  elaboration,  as  classification,  abstraction,  generalization,  judgment,  and 
reasoning.  These  processes  imply  the  possession  of  ideas  gained  by  personal  expe- 
rience and  they  are  all  performed  by  the  youngest  child  who  possesses  ideas. 

(13)  The  learner's  knowledge  consists  in  ideas,  gained  from  objects  and  facts  by  his 
own  powers,  and  consciously  possessed — not  in  words.  The  natural  educator,  by  his 
action  and  influence,  secures  the  learner's  possession  of  clear  and  definite  primary 
ideas.  Such  ideas,  so  gained,  are  necessarily  incorporated  with  the  organic  life  of 
the  learner's  mind  and  become  a  permanent  part  of  his  being. 

(14)  Words  are  the  conventional  signs,  the  objective  representatives  of  ideas,  and 
their  value  to  the  learner  depends  on  his  previous  possession  of  the  ideas  they  repre- 
sent.    The  words,  without  the  ideas,  are  not  knowledge  to  him. 

(15)  Personal  experience  is  the  condition  of  development,  whether  of  the  body, 
mind,  or  moral  sense.  What  the  child  does  himself,  and  loves  to  do,  forms  his  habits 
of  doing ;  but  the  natural  educator,  by  developing  his  powers  and  promoting  their 
exercise,  also  guides  him  to  the  formation  of  right  habits.  He  therefore  encourages 
the  physical  development  which  makes  the  child  healthy  and  robust,  the  intellectual 
development  which  makes  him  thoughtful  and  reasonable,  and  the  moral  develop- 
ment which  makes  him  capable  of  appreciating  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  This 
threefold  development  of  the  child's  powers  tends  to  the  formation  of  his  bodily, 
mental,  and  moral  character,  and  prepares  him  to  recognize  the  claims  of  religion. 

(16)  Education  as  a  whole  consists  of  development  and  training  and  may  therefore 
be  defined  as  "the  cultivation  of  all  the  native  powers  of  the  child,  by  exercising 
them  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  being,  with  a  view  to  development  and 
growth." 

The  above  general  facts  or  principles,  being  the  results  of  an  analytical  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  the  child  as  a  thinking  being  and  into  the  processes  by  which 
his  earliest  education  is  carried  on,  constitute  the  science  of  natural  education. 

But,  as  it  is  the  same  mind  which  is  to  be  cultivated  throughout,  natural  education 
is  the  pattern  or  model  of  formal  education,  and  consequently  the  science  of  natural 
education  is  the  science  of  education  in  general. 

The  formal  educator  or  teacher,  therefore,  who  professes  to  take  up  and  continue 
the  education  begun  by  uature  is  to  found  his  scheme  of  action  upon  the  above 
principles,  and  in  supplementing  and  complementing  the  natural  educator's  work  he 
is  to  proceed  on  the  same  lines.  He  is  not  to  intrude  modes  of  action  which  contra- 
vene and  neutralize  the  principles  of  natural  education. 
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A  teacher  of  ordinary  intelligence  will  have  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  principles  here  formulated,  and  the  endeavor  to  see  how 
far  they  have  entered  into  his  practice  and  how  far  they  are  confirmed 
by  results  cannot  fail  to  make  his  daily  work  more  interesting  to  him- 
self and  more  profitable  to  his  pupils. 

METHODS. 

The  teacher  in  whom  the  results  of  training  are  combined  with  a  na- 
tive instinct  for  teaching  will  inevitably  employ  good  methods,  but  even 
snch  a  teacher  will  profit  by  a  constant  study  of  the  subject  as  exem- 
plified in  the  practice  of  other  good  teachers.  Untrained  novices  gen- 
erally go  about  their  work  in  a  haphazard  way,  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  method,  or  fall  into  traditional  methods  that  are  worse  than  none. 

Page  on  methods. — Mr.  D.  P.  Page,  in  his  work  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching,  gives  accurate  descriptions  of  the  most  common  of 
these  mischievous  modes  of  procedure.  Two  will  readily  be  recognized 
by  the  titles  he  applies  to  them,  namely,  "the  pouring  in  process,"  or 
lecturing  to  children  upon  every  subject  that  occurs  in  the  course  of  a 
lesson,  and  "the  drawing  out  process,"  or  the  method  by  leading  ques- 
tions. 

The  latter,  which  is  apt  to  be  most  attractive  to  a  class  of  amiable, 
superficial  instructors,  is  well  shown  by  the  following  amusing  inci- 
dent : 

I  may  further  illustrate  this  drawing  out  process  by  describing  an  occurrence  which, 
in  company  with  a  friend  and  fellow  laborer,  I  once  witnessed.  A  teacher  whose 
school  we  visited  called  upon  the  class  in  Colburn's  First  Lessons.  They  rose,  and 
in  single  file  marched  to  the  usual  place,  with  their  books  in  hand,  and  stood  erect.  It 
was  a  very  good  looking  class. 

"Where  do  you  begin?"  said  the  teacher,  taking  the  book. 

Pupils.  On  the  eightieth  page,  third  question. 

Teacher.  Read  it,  Charles. 

Charles  (reads).  "A  man  being  asked  how  many  sheep  he  had,  said  that  he  had 
them  in  two  pastures  ;  in  one  pasture  he  had  eight ;  that  three-fourths  of  these  wer« 
just  one-third  of  what  he  had  in  the  other.     How  many  were  there  in  the  other  V 

Teacher.  Well,  Charles,  you  must  first  get  one-fourth  of  eight,  must  you  not  ? 

Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.  Well,  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two,  isn't  it? 

Charles.  Yes,  sir ;  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two. 

Teacher.  Well,  then,  three-fourths  will  be  three  times  two,  won't  it? 

Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.  Well,  three  times  two  are  six,  eh? 

Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.  Very  well.  (A  pause.)  Now,  the  book  says  that  this  six  is  just  one- 
third  of  what  he  had  in  the  other  pasture,  don't  it  ? 

Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.  Then,  if  six  is  one-third,  three-thirds  will  be  three  times  six,  won't  it  f 

Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.  And  three  times  six  are  eighteen,  ain't  it  ? 

Charlks.  Yes,  sir ! 

Teacher.  Then  he  had  eighteen  sheep  in  the  other  pasture,  had  he? 

Charles.  Yes,  sir ! 

Teacher.  Next,  take  the  next  one. 
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At  this  point  I  interposed  and  asked  the  teacher  if  he  would  request  Charles  to  go 
through  it  alone.  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  teacher.  '-Charles,  you  may  do  it  again." 
Charles  again  read  the  question  and  looked  up.  "  Well,"  said  the  teacher,  "  you  must 
first  get  one-fourth  of  eight,  mustn't  you  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "And  one-fourth  of  eight  is 
two,  isn't  it  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  And  so  the  process  went  on  aS  before  till  the  final  eight- 
een sheep  were  drawn  out  as  before.  The  teacher  now  looked  round  with  an  air  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Now  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied. 

The  benefits  of  good  methods  are  not  confined  to  the  pupils ;  they 
stimulate  and  cheer  and  invigorate  the  mind  of  the  teacher  himself,  a 
fact  which  is  brought  out  quite  forcibly  by  Professor  Tyndall.  Having 
described  his  method  with  a  class  in  geometry,  he  adds : 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  hours  of  my  existence  have  been  spent  in  marking  the 
vigorous  and  cheerful  expansion  of  mental  power  when  appealed  to  in  the  manner  I 
have  described. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  describe  all,  or  even  a  few,  of  the 
methods  of  which  teaching  admits,  nor,  if  this  were  done,  would,  it  be 
possible  to  supply  with  the  description  the  judgment  and  discrimination 
necessary  for  their  use.  It  will  be  readily  agreed  that  the  teacher  should 
form  for  himself  a  definite  purpose  and  a  definite  plan  of  procedure  for 
each  lesson  and  that  he  should  arrange  his  matter  in  such  a  way  that 
the  instruction  shall  proceed  from  what  the  pupil  knows  of  the  subject 
to  what  he  does  not  know. 

Lecturing  or  direct  address  may  be  employed  to  convey  information; 
questioning  may  be  so  managed  as  to  set  the  pupil  upon  discovering 
truth  for  himself.     Both  methods  have  their  place  in  the  work. 

The  programs  previously  given  in  these  pages  contain  some  general 
suggestions  as  to  methods  that  will  be  found  helpful,  and  by  reference 
to  the  list  of  books  appended  to  this  circular  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  very  fully  treated  by  both  American  and  foreign  writers. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  some  one  of  the  books  mentioned,  as,  for 
instance,  Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching,  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  teacher. 

If  we  could  be  certain  that  such  a  book  was  in  every  teacher's  hand, 
we  could  dismiss  the  whole  subject  of  method,  saying,  only  read  it  and 
follow  its  working  models.  But,  as  every  teacher  does  not  possess  such 
a  book  and  many  are  too  skeptical  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
therefrom  to  purchase  one,  we  may  hope  to  excite  a  desire  on  their  part 
to  know  further  of  this  matter  by  setting  forth  a  few  methods  for  the 
conduct  of  elementary  lessons,  which  accord  with  sound  principles  of 
education  and  which  have  the  approval  of  hundreds  of  teachers  who 
have  used  them. 

PROSPECTUS   PREPARED   FOR   THE    SCHOOLS   OF   BOSTON. 

In  this  connection  the  following  scheme  of  study  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  was  prepared  for  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  Boston 
and  published  in  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  1877-'78.  Asa  course  of  study  it  is  not  applicable 
to  ordinary  ungraded  schools,  but  it  embodies  suggestions  as  to  the 
development  of  subjects  that  may  be  useful  to  any  teacher. 
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\  hour 
a  week. 

50  minutes 
a  week. 
Twice  in 
the     fore- 
noon   and 
once  in  the 
afternoon. 

50  minutes 
a  week. 
Same  as 

in  Class  II. 

1  hour  a  week. 

Eeview,  and 
advance  to  end 
of       No.       20. 
Scale  practice 
by  singing  and 
writing.    Eote 
songs. 

1  hour  a  week. 

Charts  from 
21  to  36,  inclu- 
si  ve.    Eote 
songs.      Writ- 
ing of  scales  in 
different  keys. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Erawing  on  paper  in 
books.    Eeview  work  of 
Classes  V  and  VI   on 

fiaper.     Even  quality  of 
ines.    Subjects  of  les- 
sons in  previous  classes 
repeated  in  regular  or- 
der. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Drawing  on  paper  in 
books.      Eeview    work 
of  Classes  IV  and  III 
on  paper.     [For  further 
description,    see     pro- 
gram of  instruction  is- 
sued annually.] 

3£  hours  a  week. 

Numbers  from  1  to  100. 

1.  Adding,    subtract- 
ing, multiplying,  and  di- 
viding, with  results  in 
figures. 

2.  Eelations  of  num- 
bers from  1  to  100. 

3.  Eoman  numerals  to 
C. 

4.  Litre   and    decali- 
tre ;  decametre. 

3£  hours  a  week. 

Nxxmbers    from  1    to 
1,000. 

1.  Combinations       of 
hundreds,  and  of  hun- 
dreds    with       smaller 
numbers. 

2.  Adding,    subtract- 
ing, multiplying,  and  di- 
viding numbers  from  1 
to  144,  with    results    in 
figxires. 

3.  Eelations  of  num- 
bers from  1  to  144. 

4.  Adding    and    sub- 
tracting,     mxxltiplying 
and  dividing    numbers 
from    144    to    1,000,   no 
multiplier     or    divisor 
larger    than    10    being 
used. 

5.  Eoman  numerals  to 
M. 

6.  Centimetre;    gram 
and  kilogram. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Letters, 
words,  and 
sentences, 
from  dictation 
and  from  the 
blackboard. 

Sentences 
made  in  the 
language  les- 
sons to  be 
used  for  writ- 
ing exercises. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Words  and 
sentences. 

Sentences 
used  in  lan- 
guage lessons 
will  furnish 
material  for 
exercises. 

The  proper 
form  of  dat- 
ing, address- 
ing, and  sign- 
ing a  letter; 
also  the  cor- 
rect method 
of  superscrib- 
ing an  envel- 
ope. 

7  hours  a  week. 

Eeading  from 
a  reader  of  a 
proper  grade. 
Sxxpplementar  y 
reading. 

Spelling  asbe- 
fore. 

7  hours  a  week. 

Eeading  from 
a  reader  of  a 
proper  grade. 
Supplementary 
reading. 

Spelling  as  be- 
fore. 

2$  hours  a  week. 

Observation  of  less 
obvious  qualities ; 
tints  and  shades  of 
color. 

Study  of  strange 
animals  from  pict- 
ures, to  infer  mode 
of  life  from  struct- 
ure or  structure 
from  mode  of  life. 

Simple  lessons  on 
weights  and  divis- 
ions of  time. 

Talks  about  the 
human  body  and  hy- 
giene, continued. 

Fables,  anecdotes. 

2§  hours  a  week. 

Work  of  Claes  II 
continued. 

Complementary 
colors. 

Harmonies  of  col- 
ors. 

Plants  and  ani- 
mals gathered  into 
families. 

Vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  prod- 
ucts distinguished. 

Observation  of  the 
qxxalities  and  mecha- 
nism of  things  as 
adapted  to  their  use. 

2  hours  a 

week. 
Same  as  in 
Class  HI. 

2  hours  a 

week. 
Same  as  in 
Classes     II 
and  III. 

ti 
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Outline  course  of  study  —  Grammar  schools. 
Class  VI. 


Language. 


Oral  instruction. 


Reading  and 
spelling. 


Writing. 


Arithmetic. 


3  hours  a  week. 

Oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  in 
the  use  of  lan- 
guage as  the 
expression  of 
thought.  Exer- 
cises the  same 
in  kind  as  those 
of  the  piimary 
schools,  adapted 
to  the  capacity 
of  pupils  of  this 
class. 

Letter  writing. 


2£  hours  a  week. 

El  ementary 
studies  in  nat- 
ural history, 

Plants  —  May 
to  November. 

Anim  als  — 
November  t  o 
May. 

Qualities  and 
p  r  operties  o  f 
objects. 

Talks  about 
trades,  occupa- 
tions, and  arti- 
cles of  com- 
merce. 

Poetry  re- 
cited. 


6  hours  a  week. 

Reading  from 
a  reader  of  a 
proper  grade. 

Supplement- 
ary r  e  a  d  i  n  g 
throughout  the 
course. 

Spelling  from 
the  reading  and 
other  lessons ; 
chiefly  written 
exercises. 


2  hours  a  week. 

Two  books 
each  half  year. 

Blank  books 
at  alternate  les- 
sons. 


4  hours  a  week. 

1.  Combination  of  thou- 
sands; writing  and  reading 
integers. 

2.  Relations  of  tenths,  hun- 
dredths, and  thousandths  to 
unit;  writing  and  reading 
decimals  to  thousandths. 

3.  Addition  and  subtraction 
of  integers  to  millions,  of  deci- 
mals to  thousandths,  and  of 
United  States  money. 

4.  The  units  ot!  United 
States  money,  with  relations 
to  one  another,  also  of  liquid 
and  dry  measure. 

Oral  exercises  with  simple 
numbers,  to  precede  and  ac- 
company written  arithme- 
tic. 


Class  VI— Continued. 


Geography. 


Drawing. 


Music. 


2  hours  a  week. 

Oral  lessons  with  the  use 
of  the  globe  and  maps,  as 
soon  as  the  class  is  prepared 
for  them. 


1£  hours  a  week. 

(As  in  Rules  and  Regulations.  Chap. 
XXVIII.) 

Drawing  on  paper  in  books.  Review 
lines,  angles,  and  figures  on  large  scale. 
Division  of  lines  into  equal  and  unequal 
parts.  Figures  inscribed  within  and 
described  about  figures.  Elementary 
design.  Dictation  and  memory.  Pro- 
portion of  parts  to  whole  design". 


1  hour  a  week. 

(As  in  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, Chap.  XXIX.) 

Music  charts,  second  se- 
ries. Exercises  aud  songs  in 
the  first  20  pages  of  the 
charts  and  in  the  first  33 
pages  of  second  music 
reader.  Continued  practice 
in  writing. 


Class  V. 


Language. 

Oral  instruction. 

Reading  and 

spelling. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

3  hours  a  week. 

Same    as    in 
Class  VI. 

2\  hours  a  week. 

Subjects  o  f 
Class  VI  con- 
tinued. 

Talks  about 
common  phe- 
nomena. 

Stories,  anec- 
dotes. 

Poetry  re- 
cited. 

6  hours  a  week. 

Reading  from 
a  reader    of    a 
proper  grade,  or 
its  equivalent. 

Spelling  as  be- 
fore. 

2  hours  a  week. 

Two  books 
each  half  year. 

Blank  books 
at  alternate  les- 
sons. 

4  hours  a  week. 

1.  Multiplication  and  divis- 
ion of  integers,  of  decimals, 
and  of  United  States  money. 

2.  The  units    of   avoirdu- 
pois   weight    and    of    troy 
weight,  with  their  relations. 

Oral  exercises. 
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Outline  course  of  study — Grammar  schools  —  Continued. 
Class  V— Continued. 


Geography. 


2  hours  a  week. 


Oral  lessons  contioued, 
with  such  use  of  the  text 
hook  and  such  map  drawing 
as  is  appropriate. 


Drawing. 


\\  hours  a  week. 

Drawing  on  paper  in  hooks.  Tangen- 
cy  of  curved  with  curved  and  curved 
with  straight  lines.  Review  compound 
and  simple  curves  on  large  scale.  Ab- 
stract curves.  Details  of  historical  or- 
nament. Conventionalism  explained 
and  illustrated.  Repetition  on  an  axis 
and  around  a  centre.  Geometric  views 
of  objects.  Dictation  and  memory.  Ele- 
mentary  design,  with  conventional 
leaves.  Geometi  ical  drawing  with  com- 
passes.   Definitions,  and  eight  problems. 


Music. 


1  hour  a  week. 

Charts  from  No.  21  to  40, 
inclusive.  Chromatic  scale, 
both  in  singing  and  writing. 
Songs  at  option  of  teacher. 
Rules  of  breathing. 


Class  IV. 


Language. 

Oral  instruction. 

Reading    and 
spelling. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

3  hours  a  week. 

2\  hours  a  week. 

5  hours  a  week. 

2  hours  a  week. 

4  hours  a  week. 

Same     as     in 

E 1  c  m  e  n  tary 

Reading  from 

Two       hooks 

1.  Factors,     measures,    and 

Classes  V  and  VI. 

natural  history, 

a    reader   of   a 

each  half  vear. 

multiples. 

continued. 

proper  grade,  or 

Blank    hooks 

2.  Common  fractions. 

Common  met- 

its equivalent. 

at  alternate  les- 

3. The  units  of  long,  square, 

als   and   miner- 

Spelling as  he- 

sons. 

and  solid  measure,  with 

als. 

fore. 

their  relations. 

Useful  woods. 

4.  Decimal      fractions       re- 

Stories   from 

viewed  and  completed. 

mythology  and 

— 

ancient     his- 

Oral  exercises. 

torv. 

Poetry       and 

prose  recited. 

Class  IV — Continued. 


Geography. 


Drawing. 


Music. 


3  hours  a  week. 

Study  of  the  earth  as  a 
globe,  with  reference  to 
form,  motions,  parallels, 
meridians,  zones  (with  their 
characteristics),  winds,  cur- 
rents, and  the  life  of  man  as 
varied  by  climate  and  civili- 
zation. 

The  physical  features  of 
the  grand  divisions  studied 
and  compared;  with  map 
drawing. 


\\  hours  a  week. 

Drawing  on  paper  in  hooks.  Filling 
of  geometric  shapes  with  conventional 
ornament.  Details  of  historical  orna- 
ment, unsymmetrical.  Abstract  curves 
based  on  the  spiral.  Conventional  leaves. 
Objects  in  profile.  Dictation  and  mem- 
ory. Elementary  design.  Processes  of 
mechanical  repetition.  Geometrical 
drawing  with  compasses.  Problems  9 
to  44. 


1  hour  a  week. 

Charts  (third  series). 
Scale  and  staff  intervals 
Singing  in  different  keys  up 
to  three  sharps  and'  four 
flats.  Practice  of  tho  first  20 
numbers  in  charts  and  first 
22  pages  of  Third  Reader. 
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Outline  course  of  study — Grammar  schools  —  Continued. 
Class  III. 


Language. 

Oral  instruction. 

Reading    and 
spelling. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

3  hours  a  week. 

2  hours  a  week. 

3  hours  a  week. 

1£  hours  a  week. 

4  hours  a  week. 

Same     contin- 

Elementary- 

Reading  from 

Two       books 

1.  Metric  system. 

ued. 

natural  history 

a    reader   of   a 

each  half  year. 
Blank    books 

2.  Percentage: 

Grammar     be- 

continued. 

proper  grade,  or 

(a)  Simplo  interest. 

gun:    The  parts 

Physiology  be- 

its equivalent. 

at  alternate  les- 

(b) Discount. 

of  speech ;   anal- 

gun. 

Spelling  as  be- 

sons. 



ysis    of     simple 

Stories  of  life 

fore. 

Oral  exercises. 

sentences. 

in    the   Middle 
Ages. 

Poetry       and 
prose  recited. 

Class  III — Continued. 


Geography. 


2£  hours  a  week. 

Physical  and 
political  geogra- 
phy of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  grand 
divisions  begun ; 
with  map  draw- 
ing. 


History  and  civil 
government. 


24  hours  a  week. 

United  States 
history  to  July 
4,  1776. 


Physics. 


1  hour  a  week. 

Outlines  of 
physics,  to  be 
taught  as  far  as 
practicable  by 
the  experiment- 
al method. 


Drawing. 


1£  hours  a  week. 

Drawinj:  on  paper  in 
books.  Horizontal,  verti- 
cal, and  central  repetition 
compared.  Details  of  his- 
torical ornament.  Common 
objects.  Enlargement  and 
reduction  of  ornamental 
details.  Symmetry  of  un- 
symmetric'al  line's.  Ele- 
mentary design  from  his- 
toric details.  Dictation, 
memory,  and  design  com- 
bined in  single  lesson.  Geo- 
metrical drawing  with  com- 
passes.   Problems  45  to  73. 


Music. 


1  hour  a  week. 

Charts.  Rc- 
verse  charts  of 
third  series  to 
be  completed. 
Songs  in  various 
keys.  Transpo- 
sition from  one 
key  to  another. 
Vocal  culture 
continued. 


Class  II. 


Language. 

Oral  instruction. 

Reading  and  spell- 
ing. 

"Writing. 

3  hours  a  week. 

3  hours  a  week. 

3  hours  a  week. 

1  hour  a  week. 

Exercises  in  writing    con- 

Physiology. 

Reading  from  a 

One  book  each 

tinued.    Business  letters. 

Biographical  and  histor- 

reader of  a  proper 

half  year. 

Grammar:  The  subdivisions 

ical  sketches. 

grade,    or     its 

Blank  book    al- 

of the  parts  of  speech  ;  inflec- 
tions ofuouns,  pronouns, verbs, 

Poetry  and  prose  recited. 

equivalent. 

ternately. 

Spelling  as  be- 

adjectives, and  adverbs ;  analy- 

fore. 

sis  of  easy  complex  and  com- 

pound sentences.    The  rules  of 

syntax  illustrated  by  familiar 

examples. 

Class  II— Continued 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

History  and  civil 
government. 

Physics. 

4  hours  a  week. 

1.  Percentage  continued. 

(a)  Commission  and  other 

simple  applications. 

(b)  Profit  and  loss. 

(c)  Partial  payments. 

(d)  Compound  interest. 

2.  Ratio  and  proportion. 

3.  Compound     numbers    com- 

pleted. 

Oral  exercises. 

2\  hours  a  xoeek. 

Physical  and  political  ge- 
ography of  the  countries  of 
the    grand    divisions  com- 
pleted ;  with  map  drawing. 

3  hours  a  week. 

United     States 
history    complet- 
ed and  reviewed. 

1  hour  a  week. 

Outlines  of  phys- 
ics continued. 
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Outline  course  of  study — Grammar  schools  —  Contiuued. 
Class  II— Continued. 


Drawing. 


1£  hours  a  week. 

Drawing  on  paper  in  books.  Historical  objects. 
Subtlety  of  curvature.  Elementary  design  from 
given  subjects.  Enlargement  and  reversing  of  ob- 
jects. Model  and  object  drawing:  1st,  from  copy; 
2d,  from  object.  The  ellipse,  perspective  of  the 
circle.  Regular  forms  and  irregular  natural  forms 
based  on  them.  Geometric  basis  of  objects  of  use. 
The  cone  and  cylinder,  and  objects  based  on  them. 
The  sphere,  spheroid,  and  ovoid,  and  objects  based 
on  them. 


Music. 


1  hour  a  week. 

Fourth  music  reader.  Solfeggios  from  page 
50  to  78.  Also,  triad  exercises  from  page  79  to 
84.  Frequent  change  of  parts.  Songs  at  op- 
tion, but  with  exclusion  of  rote  singing.  Con- 
tinuation of  writing  exercises  and  transposition. 


Class  I. 


Language. 


Oral  instruction. 


Heading  and  spell- 
ing. 


Writing. 


3  hours  a  week  1st  half  year. 
3  J  hours  a  week  2d  half  year. 

Exercises  in  writing  as  in  the 
preceding  classes,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  grammar  to  ordi- 
nary English. 


1  hour  a  week. 

Conversational  lessons  on 
topics  and  allusions  con- 
nected with  the  studies. 

1  hour  a  week. 

Declamation  or  recitation. 


2\  hours  a  vieek. 

Reading  from  a 
reader  of  a  proper 
grade,  or  its 
equivalent. 

Spelling  as  be- 
fore. 


1  hour  a  week. 

Commercial  and 
miscellaneous 
forms.  Blank  book 
alternately. 


Class  I — Continued 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

History  and  civil 
government. 

Physics. 

3£  hours  a  week  1st  half  year. 
4  hours  a  week  2d  half  year. 

1.  Powers  of  numbers. 

2.  Square  root  and  its  common 

applications. 
3    Mensuration. 
4.  Reviews. 

[After    completing    the    re- 
views, cube  root  and  its  appli- 
cation*, equation  of  payments, 
and  exchange  may  be  studied.] 

Oral  exercises. 

3  hours  a  week  1st  half  year. 

General  reviews.     Astro- 
nomical and  physical  phe- 
nomena,   and  political  and 
commercial  relations,  more 
carefully  studied.    Maps  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  drawn  from  mem- 
ory. 

3  hours  a  week. 

History  of  Eng- 
land.   Constitu- 
tion of  U  nited 
States;  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1\  hours  a  week. 

Outlines  of  phys- 
ics continued. 

Class  I — Continued. 


Book-keeping. 


Drawing. 


Music. 


2  hours  a  week  2d  half  year. 

Singleentry:  Day  book,  cash 
book,  and  ledger  to  be  kept. 
Practice  in  the  use  of  common 
business  forms. 


1$  hours  a  week. 

Drawing  on  paper  in  books.  Elab- 
orate details  of  historic  ornament 
compared.  Natural  foliage  copied 
with  pen  and  ink.  Elementary  de- 
sign from  given  subjects  in  gWn 
shapes.  Half  tinting.  Memory  di  aw- 
ing of  designs.  Model  and  object 
drawing:  1st,  from  copy;  2d,  from 
object.  The  perspective  of  parallel 
lines  in  rectangular  objects.  Cube, 
prisms,  and  pyramids,  and  objects 
based  on  them.  Botanical  analysis  of 
plants  for  designs. 


1  hour  a  week. 

Fourth  music  reader.  Sol- 
feggios from  page  50  to  78. 
Also  triad  exercises  from 
page  79  to  84.  Frequent 
change  of  parts.  Songs  at 
option,  but  with  exclusion 
of  rote  singing.  Continua- 
tion of  writing  exercises 
and  transposition. 


Physical  exercises,  50  minutes  a  week.    Every  class  to  practise  in  concert  proper  physical  exercises 
not  less  than  five  minute   each  session.     (Regulations,  sec.  234.) 
Sewing,  2  hours  a  week  for  girls.     (Regulations,  sec.  235.) 
Opening  exercises,  half  hour  a  week. 
Recesses.  1  hour  40  minutes  a  week.  531 
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FIRST  LESSONS   IN  READING. 

I  am  assured  that  many  teachers  cling  to  the  A,  B,  0,  and  the  a  b 
ab,  of  the  old  primers  as  if  there  was  a  divine  unction  in  the  sounds 
and  the  symbols,  and  yet  this  is  the  method  of  teaching  reading  against 
which  nature  protests,  as  do  all  teachers  who  are  influenced  by  nature 
or  reason.  The  child  learns  to  speak  by  hearing  and  repeating  whole 
words.  These  words  he  associates  with  the  appearance  or  forms  of 
objects.  Thus  he  knows  one  face  as  mamma's  and  another  as  papa's ;  he 
calls  a  certain  animal  dog  and  a  certain  object  chair;  and  continuing 
this  natural  process  in  his  early  school  days  he  will  master  his  primer 
and  First  and  Second  Eeaders  by  painless  effort. 

This  method  of  teaching  reading  is  illustrated  in  the  following  model 
lesson  as  given  in  the  manual  prepared  for  the  Aurora  schools : 

CHART   WORK  —  THE   FIRST   READING   LESSON. 

General  object:  To  cultivate  the  mental  faculties  and  give  information. 

Secondary  object :  To  teach  reading. 

Specific  object :  To  develop  the  idea  of  the  word  boy  and  teach  pupils  to  recognize 
and  spell  it. 

Preparation.— Before  the  hour  of  recitation,  the  teacher  should  print  the  word  boy 
with  other  words  many  times  on  the  blackboard. 

When  the  pupils  are  to  recite,  they  should  be  arranged  in  front  of  the  blackboard 
and  charts,  so  that  the  word  to  be  learned  can  be  seen  by  each. 

The  real  boy. —  Select  from  the  class  a  boy,  place  him  before  the  pupils,  and  ask  them 
to  state  what  is  before  them,  or  what  they  see,  as  :  That  is  a  boy ;  I  see  a  boy.  Then 
by  easy  yet  careful  questioning  obtain  answers  something  like  the  following :  The 
boy  has  eyes;  the  boy  has  feet  ;  the  boy  has  ears.  The  teacher  then  asks  what  the 
boy  can  do  with  his  eyes,  feet,  ears,  &c,  and  obtains :  The  boy  sees  with  his  eyes; 
The  boy  hears  with  his  ears,  &c.  (By  this  time  the  timid  pupils  have  been  relieved 
of  embarrassment  and  inspired  with  confidence.) 

The  picture  boy. —  Show  the  class  the  picture  of  a  boy  and  require  pupils  to  point  to 
and  name  the  parts  of  the  picture  boy.  Now  ask  what  the  boy  before  the  class 
can  do  that  the  boy  on  the  chart  or  in  the  picture  cannot.  Answers  similar  to  the 
following  will  be  given :  This  boy  can  see,  that  boy  cannot ;  That  boy  can't  run, 
this  boy  can ;  That  boy  can't  work. 

Ask  why  that  boy  cannot  see,  run,  work,  &c,  and  obtain :  Because  that  is  a  pict- 
ure boy. 

Ask  what  kind  of  boy  to  call  this,  if  that  is  a  picture  boy,  and  obtain :  A  true  boy, 
a  live  boy,  &c.  Give  the  term  real  and  have  pupils  point  to  the  real  boy  and  then 
to  the  picture  boy,  saying,  as  they  do  so,  This  is  a  real  boy,  or,  This  is  a  picture  boy. 

The  ivord  boy. —  How  many  would  like  to  see  another  kind  of  boy  ?  Watch,  while  I 
write  something  that  makes  me  think  of  a  real  boy.  (Teacher  prints  the  word  and 
tells  the  pupil  it  is  the  word  boy.)  Pupils  are  practised  in  pointing  to  the  real  boy, 
the  word  boy,  and  the  picture  boy,  and  then  to  the  word  boy  as  found  in  various 
places  upon  the  blackboard  and  charts  until  they  know  it  at  sight. 

Spelling. — Pronounce  the  word  boy  and  spell  it,  and  call  upon  the  pupils,  individ- 
ually and  in  concert,  to  imitate.     Do  this  until  each  pupil  can  say  boy,  b-o-y  boy. 

Beview  and  drill. —  Cause  pupils  to  find  the  real  boy,  the  picture  boy,  and  the  word 
boy.  Wherever  the  word  boy  is  pointed  to,  let  the  pupil  finding  it  pronounce  and 
spell  it.     After  him  the  class  should  pronounce  and  spell  the  word  in  concert. 

This  lesson  can  be  given  thoroughly  in  twenty  minutes. 
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Charts  and  books. — Charts  and  picture  cards  are  used  in  the  beginning 
with  these  lessons.  In  the  First  Beader,  which  follows,  each  lesson  is 
pictorially  illustrated  and  preceded  by  a  vocabulary  containing  all  the 
new  words  of  the  lesson. 

The  phonic  and  phonetic  methods  have  many  advocates,  and,  if  the 
teacher  perfectly  understands  them  and  has  the  necessary  charts,  &c, 
they  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  I  believe  the  word  method  is 
on  the  whole  the  best.  While  using  that  method  the  teacher  may,  if 
he  choose,  exercise  the  child's  analytical  faculties  by  a  drill  upon  the 
phonic  elements  of  words  that  have  been  learned. 

Lessons  for  advanced  pupils. —  I  should  like  much  to  introduce  here 
some  model  reading  lessons  from  Mr.  Swett  or  Mr.  Currie,  suitable  for 
advanced  classes.  Both  these  writers  and  all  other  trustworthy  author- 
ities whom  I  have  consulted  insist  upon  a  method  which  makes  the 
pupil  seek  to  know  the  sense  of  what  he  reads  and  to  feel  the  emotion, 
if  there  be  any,  in  the  composition. 

These  are  the  ideas  that  have  determined  the  arrangement  of  all  the 
best  readers  now  in  the  market,  and  a  teacher  can  hardly  fail  of  success 
who  carries  out  the  plan  of  lessons  embodied  in  these  books. 

Memorizing. —  Committing  to  memory  and  speaking  selections  from 
the  best  authors  is  an  invaluable  exercise.  It  enlarges  and  cultivates 
the  mind,  increases  sensibility,  and  aids  in  the  formation  of  an  ani- 
mated style  of  reading.  On  this  subject  Matthew  Arnold's  opinion, 
expressed  repeatedly  in  his  reports  as  inspector  to  the  education  de- 
partment, is  of  interest  here.    In  his  report  of  1878  he  says : 

Learning  by  heart  is  often  called,  disparagingly,  learning  by  rote  and  is  treated  as 
an  old  fashioned,  unintelligent  exercise  and  a  waste  of  time.  It  is  an  exercise  to 
which  I  attach  great  value,  and  it  tends,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  become  general  in  the 
schools  of  my  district,  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  teachers  know  that  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  it.  Poetry  is  almost  always  taken  for  this  exercise,  not  prose ;  and,  when 
so  little  is  done  in  the  way  of  learning  by  heart,  poetry  should  certainly  have  the 
preference. 

*  *  *  The  advantage  of  this  seems  to  me  indisputable.  If  we  consider  it,  the 
bulk  of  the  secular  instruction  given  in  our  elementary  schools  has  nothing  of  that 
formative  character  which  in  education  is  demanded. 

As  regards  sewing,  calculating,  writing,  spelling,  this  is  evident.  They  are  neces- 
sary, they  have  utility,  but  they  are  not  formative.  To  have  the  power  of  reading  is 
not  in  itself  formative.  It  is  necessary  to  have  it,  and  here  is  the  defence  of  our  pro- 
miscuous reading  books  and  of  allowing  them  all  to  be  used  freely ;  the  power  of 
reading  has  to  be  acquired  by  the  pupil,  and  for  acquiring  the  power  of  reading  it 
must  be  owned  that  our  reading  books,  with  the  promiscuous  variety  of  their  con- 
tents, serve  well  enough.  But  for  a  higher  purpose,  to  serve  in  any  way  to  form  the 
pupil  in  addition  to  giving  him  the  mere  power  of  reading,  no  serious  person  would 
maintain  that  our  reading  books  are  at  present  fitted.  But  good  poetry  is  formative; 
it  has  too  the  precious  power  of  acting  by  itself  and  in  a  way  managed  by  nature, 
not  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  somewhat  terrible  character  the  scientific 
educator.  I  believe  that  even  the  rhythm  and  diction  of  good  poetry  are  capable  of 
exercising  some  formative  effect,  even  though  the  sense  be  imperfectly  understood. 
But  of  course  the  good  of  poetry  is  not  really  got  unless  the  sense  of  the  words  is 
known.     And  more  and  more  I  find  it  learnt  and  known;  more  and  more  it  will  be 
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easy  to  refuse  to  let  the  recitation  count  for  anything  unless  the  meaning  of  what  is 
recited  is  thoroughly  learnt  and  known.  It  will  be  observed  that  thus  we  are  reme- 
dying what  I  have  noticed  as  the  signal  mental  defect  of  our  school  children:  their 
almost  incredible  scantiness  of  vocabulary.  We  enlarge  their  vocabulary,  and  with 
their  vocabulary  their  circle  of  ideas.  At  the  same  time  we  bring  them  under  the 
formative  influence  of  really  good  literature,  really  good  poetry. 

We  have  this  advantage  over  the  English,  that  our  school  reading 
books  are  made  up  largely  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  would  call  "  really  good 
literature." 

METHOD  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic  should  be  taught  at  first  by  the  use  of  sensible  objects, 
and  throughout  the  entire  course  of  instruction  the  order  should  be 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Some  children  develop  the  power  of 
abstract  reasoning  and  evince  pleasure  in  the  same  much  earlier  than 
others,  but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  force  the  development,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  should  be  much  encouraged  before  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  year. 

Counters  (pebbles  or  shells  will  answer  the  purpose),  plane  and  solid 
geometrical  forms,  coins,  weights,  and  measures  must  be  made  the  basis 
of  computation,  and  all  ciphering  taught  as  the  visible  representation 
of  a  mental  process  previously  performed. 

Arithmetic  plays  such  an  important  part  in  all  our  schools  and  has 
such  a  power  for  the  misery  or  delight  of  children  that  it  seems  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  every  teacher  should  understand  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  a  natural  development  of  numbers. 

Model  lessons  from  report  of  Massachusetts  board  of  education. — The 
following  model  lessons  and  general  suggestions  are  taken  from  the 
Forty-second  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  previ- 
ously referred  to.  They  are  not  better  than  other  lessons  and  discus- 
sions which  are  before  me,  but  they  are  in  a  form  more  easily  adapted 
to  the  present  pages : 

The  following  are  presented  as  examples  of  a  natural  development  of  number.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  development  should  be  by  the  use  of  objects  preced- 
ing word  statement  or  even  questions:  the  thing  and  operation,  afterwards  the  name 
and  narration.  Vertical  lines  are  here  used  as  representatives  of  any  objects  that 
may  be  employed  in  the  school  room.  The  mark  -j-  indicates  merely  the  movement  of 
the  object  or  objects  on  the  right  to  the  objects  on  the  left  of  it,  and  the  mark  •  the 
movement  of  the  object  or  objects  on  the  right  of  it  away  from  the  objects  on  the  left 
of  it.  Of  course  the  language  for  operations  in  number  should  not  be  stereotyped, 
and  the  operations  themselves  should  be  presented  promiscuously  as  well  as  in  regu- 
lar order  of  development. 

THE  NUMBER  THREE. 

THE  NUMBER,    |    |    |  . 
COMBINING  AND  SEPARATING. 

(a)  Using   |  . 
Objects.  Language. 

|  +  |  +  I  Three  ones  are  three. 

|    |    |  Once  three  is  three. 

|    j    |  There  is  one  three  in  three. 

|    •    |    ■    |  There  are  three  ones  in  three. 
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(6)  Using   |    and   |    |  . 


59 


Objects 
1  + 
+  1 


Language. 
Two  and  one  are  three. 
One  and  two  are  three. 
Three  less  one  is  two. 
Three  less  two  is  one. 
There  is  one  two  in  three  and  one  over. 


COMPARISON. 

|    |  |   is  |  more  than  |  |  . 

|    j  |   is  |    |  more  than  |  . 

||  is  |  less  than  |  |  |  . 

|  is  I    I  less  than  |  |  |  . 

EXAMPLES  FOR  RAPID  SOLUTION. 


How  many  ones  in  |  |  |  less  |  less  |  and  |  |  more  ? 
|  and  |  and  |  ,  take  away  |  |  ,  add  |  and  |  ,  take 
-how. many  now? 


away,  add    |   and     |. 


How  many  cents  must  you  have  to  huy  a  three-cent  apple  ? 

Pussy  had  three  kittens.     One  ran  away.     How  many  staid  at  home  ? 

If  one  little  girl  can  ride  in  one  cart,  how  many  little  girls  can  ride  in  three  carts 
just  like  it  ? 

Fred  and  Grace  found  three  violets  under  the  pine  tree.  How  could  they  share 
them  ? 

THE   NUMBER  FOUR. 

THE  NUMBER,    |    |    |    |  . 
COMBINING  AND  SEPARATING. 

O)  Using   |  . 


Objects. 
I+I+I+I 

MM 
MM 
I  •  I  •  I  *  I 


I  I  l  +  l 
l  +  l  I  I 
I  I  I  •  I 
I  •  I  M 
I  •  M  I 


M  +  M 

I  l  +  l  I 
I  I  •  M 
MM! 


(6)  Using   |    and   |    | 


(o)  Using    | 


Language. 
Four  ones  are  four. 
Once  four  is  four. 
There  is  one  four  in  four. 
There  are  four  ones  in  four. 


Three  and  one  are  four. 
One  and  three  are  four. 
Four  less  one  is  three. 
Four  less  three  is  one. 
There  is  oue  three  in  four 
and  one  over. 


Two  and  two  are  four. 
Two  twos  are  four. 
Four  less  two  is  two. 
There  are  two  twos  in  four. 
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COMPARISON. 

II   1   1  is 

more  than    |    |    |  . 

1   1   1   1  is 

|    |       more  than       |    |  . 

1   1   1   1  is 

|    |    |    more  than           |  . 

II!      is 

|   less  than  |    |    |    |  . 

is 

|    |    less  than  |    j    j    \  . 

is 

i    |    j    less  than  [   |    |   j  . 

EXAMPLES  FOR  RAPID  SOLUTION. 

Once  two  twos,  less  three,  two  more,  all  taken  once  and  one  added,  two  taken 
away ;  what  is  twice  the  number  left  ? 

Four  less  one,  less  another  one,  two  ones  added,  three  taken  away;  how  many  less 
than  four  have  you  left  ? 

PROBLEMS. 

John,  James,  Kate,  and  Lucy  are  standing  in  their  class.  How  many  children  are 
standing  iu  the  class  ? 

Boys,  you  may  take  your  seats.     How  many  children  are  standing  in  the  class  now  ? 

The  same  class  may  all  stand.  John,  stamp  with  your  right  foot  once  for  every 
scholar  in  the  class  except  yourself.     How  many  times  must  he  stamp,  Kate  ? 

Lucy,  if  James  gave  you  four  rings  and  you  put  just  as  many  of  them  on  one  little 
finger  as  on  the  other,  how  many  rings  would  you  have  on  each  little  finger  ? 

THE  NUMBER  FIVE. 

THE  NUMBER,        |     j    |    j    |  . 
COMBINING  AND   SEPARATING. 


Objects. 

I  +  1  +  I  +  I  + 

I      I      I      I      I 

Mill 

I  •  I  *  I  •  I  ' 


I  !  I  1  + 
1  +  1  I  I 
Mil- 
l-ill. 

Mill 


I  I +  1.1  + I 
I l+l l+l 
M  II  '  I  I 
M  I  M  I  I 


I  I  1  + 
I  l  +  l 
MM 
I  M  I 
I  I  •  I 
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(a)  Using  |  . 

Language. 
Five  ones  are  five. 
Once  five  is  five. 
There  is  one  five  in  five. 
There  are  five  ones  in  five. 

(6)  Using   |    and   ||    I    I  • 

Four  and  one  are  five. 

One  and  four  are  five. 

Five  less  one  is  four. 

Five  less  four  is  one. 

There  is  one  four  in  five  and  one  over. 

(c)  Using    |    and    |    |  . 


Two  and  two  and  one  are  five. 

Two  twos  and  one  are  five. 

Five  less  two  less  two  is  one. 

There  are  two  twos  in  five  and  one  over. 


(d)  Using   |    |    |    and   |    |  . 


Three  and  two  are  five. 

Two  and  three  are  five. 

Five  less  two  is  three. 

Five  less  three  is  two. 

There  is  one  three  in  five  and  two  over. 
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1    1    1    1!   is 

|   more  than     |    |    |    J  . 

1    1    1    1    1    is 

|    |    more  than        Ml* 

1    1    1    1    1   is       1 

|    |    more  than            |    |  . 

1    II    II   is   I    1 

|   more  than                |  . 

MM       is 

|   less  than    Mill- 

III          is 

|    |   less  than    Mill- 

II              is       I 

|    J   less  than    |    |    |    |    |  . 

1                 is   1    I 

1    J   less  than   |    |    |   |    |  . 

II    I    II   less   J    |   less   |    | 
oe? 

I   I   X   |   |  +   l-ll   I   X    |    X    |   |- 


EXAMPLES  FOR  RAPID  SOLUTION. 

|,||   more,    |   less ;  how  many  will  twice  as  many 

I    +    I    II    I  » 


Are  your  arms  and  my  arms  five  arms  ? 

How  many  arms  less  than  five  arms  are  your  arms  ? 

I  have  five  horses.  How  many  spans  can  I  make  from  them  ?  (Explain  "span,"  if 
the  children  do  not  understand  you.) 

Extensions  of  these  exercises  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  arrange  in  various  relative  positions  the  objects  used. 

I    I 


|    [   |   separated  may  appear  as,    |  |  .  |   or 


,  and 


m  9 


mav  be 


( 

o   Q 


©       9 

or      £        , 


and       • 

e  * 


•     •      w 

or       $  or   ®     9  I  &c* 

•        •         * 


Each  number  should  become  familiar  in  all  the  different  forms  it  may  assume  under 
analysis. 

In  counting,  count  thus : 


1      1  1 

ae       two 

III          1 
three 

Ml      Mill. 

four               five. 

Mill 

five 

1    1    II 
four 

Ill         II           I- 
three      two       one. 

1 
one 

1                  1 
two          three 

1                  1 
four            five. 

Do  not  count  thus : 


In  the  earliest  stages  of  composing  a  number,   j  +  |  +  |  ?    e.  g.,  may  be  read  as 
"One  and  one  and  one,  how  many  ?  " 
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I  would  suggest  here  that  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  carried  to  ex- 
cess in  our  schools.  Although  recent  text  books  have  greatly  simpli- 
fied the  subject,  still  further  reduction  is  desirable.  Practical  geometry, 
or  as  the  English  term  it  inventive  and  the  French  intuitive  geometry, 
ought  to  be  introduced  at  a  very  early  period.  The  idea  is  carried  out 
with  great  success  in  the  French  and  Belgian  systems  of  primary  instruc- 
tion. 

METHOD   IN   GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  required  course  in  every  State 
and  for  which  a  place  is  made  in  all  the  programs,  may  be  introduced 
with  advantage  in  very  young  classes.  If  properly  treated  it  is  a  means 
not  only  of  instruction  but  of  true  education  to  the  child. 

In  this  position  we  are  confirmed  by  many  distinguished  authorities, 
men  of  genius  even,  who  have  developed  a  scientific  plan  of  geographical 
study  and  simplified  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  youngest  minds. 

In  geography  [says  Agassiz]  let  us  not  resort  to  books,  but  let  us  take  a  class  and 
go  out  into  the  field  and  point  oat  the  hills,  valleys,  and  rivers,  and  show  them  what 
are  accumulations  of  water  and  expanses  of  land ;  and  then,  having  shown  them  that, 
let  us  bring  representations  of  what  they  are  to  learn,  that  they  may  compare  them 
with  what  they  know,  and  the  maps  will  have  a  meaning  to  them.  Then  we  can  go 
on  with  the  books  and  they  will  understand  what  these  things  mean  and  will  know 
what  is  north  and  east  and  south  ?  and  will  not  merely  read  the  letters  N. ,  E. ,  S.,  W.  on 
a  square  piece  of  paper,  thinking  that  England  and  the  United  States  are  about  as 
large  as  the  paper  they  learn  from.  When  I  was  in  the  College  of  Neufchatel  I  desired 
to  introduce  such  a  method  of  teaching  geography.  I  was  told  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  instruct  the  youngest  children  in  the  institution 
was  refused.  I  resorted  to  another  means,  and  took  my  own  children,  my  oldest,  a 
boy  of  six  years,  and  my  girls,  four  and  one-half  and  two  and  one-half  years  old,  and 
invited  the  children  of  my  neighbors.  Some  came  upon  the  arms  of  their  mothers  ; 
others  could  already  walk  without  assistance.  These  children,  the  oldest  only  six 
years  old,  I  took  upon  a  hill  above  the  city  of  Neufchatel,  and  there  showed  them  the 
magnificent  peaks  of  the  Alps,  and  told  them  the  names  of  these  mountains  and  of 
the  beautiful  lakes  opposite.  I  then  showed  them  the  same  things  on  a  raised  map,  and 
they  immediately  recognized  the  localities,  and  were  soon  able  to  do  it  on  an  ordinary 
map.  From  that  day  geography  was  no  longer  a  dry  study,  but  a  desirable  part  of 
their  education. 

Guy  of  s  method. —  Guy of s  method  in  the  earliest  stage  of  instruction 
was,  also,  to  direct  the  attention  of  pupils  to  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape around  them  and  acquaint  them  with  the  use  of  terms  by  which 
these  could  be  accurately  described. 

The  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  in  whose 
schools  great  success  has  been  achieved  by  the  scientific  teaching  of 
geography,  begins  the  subject  in  the  same  way  substantially.  After  the 
observation  and  description  of  surrounding  scenes  come  lessons  in  the 
representation  of  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  are  not  charac- 
teristic of  the  particular  locality,  but  with  which  children  must  early  be 
made  familiar.  Thus,  if  no  islands  are  in  sight,  the  illustration  may  be 
made  by  a  basin  of  water  and  a  little  clay  or  turf;  indeed,  with  clay 
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and  water  and  very  slight  skill  in  modelling,  all  the  contour  and  relief 
forms  of  the  earth's  surface  can  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  children,  and 
the  terms  applicable  to  these  imparted  without  difficulty.  When  the 
proper  time  arrives  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  pupils  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  mode  of  representation  by  maps.  One  of  the  best  exercises 
for  this  purpose,  and  one  most  commonly  advised,  is  the  representation 
of  the  school  room  itself,  first  in  rough  outline  and  finally  reduced  to 
an  exact  scale.  In  successive  exercises,  maps  of  the  district  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  may  be  drawn.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  map  becomes  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  the  mind.  As  a  rule,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  form  more 
than  three  classes  in  geography.  In  this  connection  I  am  tempted  to 
mention  that  admirable  little  book  by  Miss  Crocker,  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Geography.  For  modes  of  procedure  with  the  older  classes  teach- 
ers will  find  excellent  suggestions  in  the  best  text  books  in  the  market, 
and  also  in  the  various  works  on  methods  of  teaching  in  the  list  of 
books  appended  to  this  circular. 

ORAL   OR   OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 

The  courses  of  study  prepared  for  rural  schools  and  the  scheme  of 
study  republished  from  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  edu- 
cation make  provision  for  what  are  termed  oral  lessons,  object  lessons, 
or  miscellaneous.  The  scope,  proper  conduct,  and  utility  of  such  les- 
sons are  matters  concerning  which  various  and  opposite  opinions  are 
entertained. 

Last  year,  at  the  instance  of  the  committee  on  examinations,  Hon. 
E.P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  addressed 
a  series  of  inquiries  to  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools  of  that 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  views  on  the  existing  course 
of  study.  The  subject  of  oral  instruction  was  considered  in  the  answers, 
and  the  views  presented  are-thus  summed  up  by  the  committee  in  their 
report : 

The  chief  points  of  agreement  are  in  recommending  that  less  time  be  devoted  1o 
English  history  and  oral  instruction  and  asking  more  definiteness  of  details  and  limits 
for  the  course  of  study. 

Oral  instruction. — This  name,  although  traditional,  is  misleading,  and  that  of  obser- 
vation lessons  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  in  the  primary  course.  Much  has 
been  included  under  the  present  heading  which  properly  belongs  elsewhere,  and  many 
teachers  seem  to  have  understood  that,  during  the  time  specially  devoted  to  oral 
instruction,  they  were  to  talk  to  their  pupils,  who  should  sit  passive,  even  if  interested ; 
whereas  the  intention  should  be  to  arouse  and  direct  the  mental  activity  of  the 
pupils,  to  lead  them  to  observe  accurately,  to  think  about  what  they  observe,  and  to 
express  clearly  the  result  s  of  their  observation. 

As  so  many  of  the  masters  have  reported  the  time  given  to  this  branch  not  usefully 
spent,  the  question  naturally  arises  why  they  have  not,  in  their  own  schools,  where 
they  hold  the  power  and  responsibility,  laid  out  a  definite  course  for  their  teachers  to 
follow  in  this  as  in  other  studies,  admitting  of  much  elasticity  of  construction,  and  so 
secured  the  profitable  employment  of  the  time  devoted  to  it.  But  even  with  the 
rather  vague  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  oral  instruction  which  has  prevailed 
among  most  of  the  teachers  hitherto,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  greater  fluency 
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and  power  of  expression  noticeable  in  the  children  are  not  owing  in  part  to  the  in- 
creased opportunity  of  hearing  language  used,  so  that  much  may  have  been  gained 
from  this  form  of  lesson,  if  not  all  that  is  desirable. 

Many  of  the  masters  express  the  opinion  that,  owing  to  excess  of  oral  teaching,  the 
children  have  lost  in  power  or  inclination  to  depend  upon  themselves  and  to  use  books 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  the  intervention  of  their  teacher.  This  is  a 
point  not  easily  proved,  but,  if  their  views  are  correct,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  ends  attained  may  lead  to  such  changes  in  the  character  of 
teaching  as  will  remedy  this  defect. 

Without  doubt  oral  or,  as  the  report  suggests,  observation  lessons 
upon  form,  color,  proportion,  &c,  may  be  made  exceedingly  interesting 
and  profitable  to  elementary  classes  if  the  teacher  understands  the  art 
of  conducting  such  exercises  ;  when  poorly  managed  they  interfere  with 
the  habits  of  attention  and  orderly  thought  which  the  schools  should 
foster. 

Herr  Busse,  principal  of  the  girls'  high  school,  Berlin,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  chief  laws  of  the  object  method:1 

The  chief  laws  of  the  method  are  — 

(1)  Instruct  by  means  of  actual  inspection.  *  *  *  Nothing  is  more  aimless  than 
object  teaching  without  actual  observation  (inspection).  The  instrnction  can  only 
bear  justly  and  correctly  the  name  of  object  teaching  and  possess  the  intuitive  prop- 
erty when  it  is  based  upon  the  actual  observation  (inspection)  of  things  or  relations. 
What  many  words  and  long  definitions  will  not  effect  may  be  effected  by  immediate 
observation  or  inspection.  Object  teaching,  therefore,  needs  the  best  use  and  appli- 
cation of  the  material  of  observation.  The  Kindergarten  wisely  uses  little  sticks  of 
various  lengths,  cubes  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  building  blocks.  The  teachers  of  the 
lower  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  ought  to  employ  various  objects,  models  made 
of  wood  or  paper,  natural  plants,  or  colored  pictures  of  animals,  plants,  and  human 
productions.  Such  material  for  observation  has  the  most  favorable  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  children. 

(2)  Proceed  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult :  (a)  from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  from 
the  near  to  the  distant;  *  *  *  (&)  from  the  simple  to  the  complex;  from  single  ob- 
jects to  two  and  more,  that  the  acts  of  comparison  and  discrimination  may  come  into 
play.  Then  let  more  objects  come  into  the  group:  Finally,  groups  form  a  collective 
image;  (c)  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Dwell  upon  the  sensible  characteris- 
tics of  objects  before  you  attempt  generalizations.     Consider  first  the  real,  then  the 

possible  and  necessary;  first  the  individual  thing,  then  the  general  thing. 

*  *  ***** 

(3)  Give  in  each  hour,  if  possible,  a  little  whole  in  contents  and  form.  Work  out 
every  lesson  in  writing;  for  only  so  can  you  satisfy  this  kind  of  instruction,  in 
which  contents  and  form  are  equally  important  and  must  develop  themselves  sym- 
metrically.    *     *     * 

(4)  Use  poetry  in  the  service  of  this  instruction.  Au  infinite  number  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems  offer  themselves,  as  if  spontaneously,  as  flowers  of  contemplation. 
You  will  in  years  have  the  richest  variety  ;  and  do  not  forget,  when  you  lay  this  in- 
struction before  yourself  and  build  it  up  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  poetry  which  seizes 
and  ennobles  the  man,  the  whole  man. 

(5)  As  to  the  external  form  of  the  method,  no  kind  of  instruction  offers  so  great  an 
opportunity  for  suggestive  and  fruitful  conversation  as  this.  As  in  all  catechising,  so 
here,  the  object  is  to  render  from  section  to  section  a  small  group  of  syn optically 
arranged  observations  into  propositions  as  naturally  related  to  each  other  as  possible. 

1  From  Diesterweg's  Wegweiser  zur  Bildung  fur  deutsche  Lehrer,  1874. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

When  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  up  the  elements  of  any 
particular  science,  as  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  &c,  the  teacher  can 
draw  both  the  matter  and  method  of  the  lessons  from  some  one  of  the 
elementary  text  books  prepared  by  specialists  in  the  branches.  I  do 
not  here  refer  to  text  books  that  are  intended  to  be  memorized,  but  to 
such  books  as  Miss  Eliza  Youmans's  First  Book  in  Botany,  Gray's  How 
Plants  Grow,  and  Morse's  Zoology,  which  will  put  teachers  into  posses- 
sion of  a  natural  method  of  proceeding,  both  in  acquiring  for  themselves 
and  in  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  of  nature. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  importance  of  science  teaching  in 
the  common  schools  nor  the  changes  that  must  be  made  in  the  school 
system  before  this  department  of  knowledge  will  have  adequate  recog- 
nition. As  the  case  now  stands  the  teachers  must  do  the  best  they 
can  with  the  opportunities  and  facilities  at  their  command.  For  the 
encouragement  of  such  efforts  as  are  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  well  to  note  the  results  of  experiments  made  under  equally  unfavor- 
able conditions  and  to  recall  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  best  minds  on 
this  subject. 

Bean  Dawes's  village  school. —  In  his  special  report  to  the  English 
education  department  on  Dean  Dawes's  village  school,  Mr.  Moseley  ob- 
serves : 

That  feature  in  the  King's  Somborne  school  which  constitutes  probably  its  greatest 
excellence,  and  to  which  Mr.  Dawes  attributes  chiefly  its  influence  with  the  agricultural 
population  around  him,  is  the  union  of  instruction  in  a  few  simple  principles  of  natural 
science,  applicable  to  things  familiar  to  the  children's  daily  observation,  with  every- 
thing else  usually  taught  in  a  national  school.  *  *  *  Here,  where  so  many  other 
things  are  taught  besides  reading,  the  children  are  found  in  advance  in  reading  of 
other  schools  in  the  majority  of  which  scarcely  anything  else  is  taught. 

In  his  Suggestive  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction  in  Schools,  Dean 
Dawes  himself  dwells  most  forcibly  on  the  value  of  elementary  science 
as  a  means  of  education  : 

In  no  way  [he  says]  can  the  teachers  in  our  higher  class  of  elementary  schools  give 
such  a  character  of  usefulness  to  their  instruction  as  by  qualifying  themselves  to 
teach  in  these  subjects,  introducing  simple  and  easy  experiments  which  illustrate  the 
things  happening  before  their  eyes  every  clay  and  convey  convictions  with  them  the 
moment  they  are  seen  and  explained.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  boys  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  cannot  understand  elementary  knowledge  of  this 
kind  when  brought  before  them  by  experiment. 

Mr.  Henslow's  village  school — In  his  essay  on  elementary  education 
Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  the  following  particulars  witli  reference  to  an- 
other village  school  that  attracted  great  attention  in  England : 

As  regards  Mr.  Henslow's  school  and  the  botanical  instruction  so  successfully  car- 
ried on  there,  Dr.  Hooker  gave  some  very  interesting  evidence  before  the  public 
school  commission.  Lord  Clarendon  asked  hini  as  to  Mr.  Henslow's  method  of  in- 
struction. 

"Invariably,"  said  Dr.  Hooker,  "he  made  it  practical.  He  made  it  an  objective 
study.     The  children  were  taught  to  know  the  plants  and  to  pull  them  to  pieces  and 
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to  give  their  proper  names  to  those  parts,  to  indicate  the  relation  of  those  parfcs  to 
one  another,  and  to  find  out  the  relation  of  one  plant  to  another  by  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained." 

Lord  Clarendon  continued  :  "  Those  were  children,  you  say,  generally  from  eight  to 
twelve?" — "Yes;  and  up  to  fourteen."  "  And  they  learned  it  readily?" — "Readily 
and  voluntarily,  entirely."  "And  were  interested  in  it?" — "Extremely  interested 
in  it.     They  were  exceedingly  fond  of  it." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Professor  Henslow  thought  that  the  study 
of  botany  developed  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  taught  these  boys  to  think ; 
and  do  you  know  whether  he  perceived  any  improvement  in  their  mental  faculties 
from  that  ?" — "  Yes ;  he  used  to  think  it  was  the  most  important  agent  that  could  be 
employed  for  cultivating  their  faculties  of  observation  and  for  strengthening  their 
reasoning  powers."  "  He  really  thought  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  practical  result  ?  " — 
"  Undoubtedly  ;  and  so  did  every  one  who  visited  the  school  or  the  parish." 

"These  were  children  of  quite  the  lower  class?" — "  The  laboring  agricultural  class." , 
" So  that  the  intellectual  success  of  this  objective  study  was  beyond  question?" — 
"  Beyond  question." 

Dr.  Hooker  went  on  to  say  that  a  child  might  very  well  begin  natural  history  at 
eight  or  nine  years  old. 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  asked :  "  Do  you  think  that  the  mind,  ordinarily  speaking,  is  as 
apt  for  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  upon  the  subject  of  natural  science  as  upon  gram- 
mar and  mathematical  subjects  at  the  early  periods  of  life  ?" — "  I  should  say  more  so ; 
that  it  is  more  easy  to  fix  a  child's  attention  upon  something  which  it  sees  than  upon 
an  abstraction." 

The  methods  and  uses  of  the  study  of  science  were  thus  eloquently 
set  forth  by  Professor  Agassiz  in  an  oft-quoted  lecture : 

Natural  history,  I  have  already  said,  should  be  taught  from  objects  and  not  from 
books,  and  you  see  at  once  that  this  requires  teachers  who  know  these  objects,  and  not 
merely  teachers  who  can  read  and  see  whether  the  lesson  set  has  been  committed 
faithfully  to  memory.  The  teacher  must  know  these  objects  before  he  can  teach  them. 
And  he  ought  to  bring  them  into  the  school  and  to  exhibit  them  to  the  scholars,  and 
not  only  that,  but  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  each  scholar.  *  *  *  After  having 
examined  one  object  minutely  —  one  of  those  objects  which  can  be  seen  everywhere — 
take  another,  one  which  has  some  similitude  to  it.  Analyze  its  parts,  one  after  the 
other,  point  out  the  difference  which  exists  between  this  and  that  examined  before, 
and  you  are  at  once  on  the  track,  so  important  in  all  education,  which  exists  in  com- 
parisons. It  is  by  comparisons  that  we  ascertain  the  difference  which  exists  between 
things,  and  it  is  by  comparisons,  also,  that  we  ascertain  the  general  features  of  things, 
and  it  is  by  comparisons  that  we  reach  general  propositions.  In  fact  comparisons  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  philosophy.  Without  comparisons  we  never  could  go  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  isolated,  disconnected  facts.  Now,  do  you  not  see  what  importance 
there  must  be  in  such  training :  how  it  will  awaken  the  faculties,  how  it  will  develop 
them,  how  it  will  be  suggestive  of  further  inquiries  and  further  comparisons  ;  and  as 
soon  as  one  has  begun  that  sort  of  study  there  is  no  longer  any  dulness  in  it.  Once 
imbued  with  the  delight  of  studying  the  objects  of  nature  the  student  only  feels  that 
his  time  is  too  limited  in  proportion  to  his  desire  for  more  knowledge.  And  I  say  that 
we  can  in  this  way  become  better  acquainted  with  ourselves.     *     *     * 

The  difficult  art  of  thinking  can  be  acquired  by  this  method  in  a  more  rapid  way 
than  any  other.  When  we  study  logic  or  mental  philosophy  in  text  books,  which  we 
commit  to  memory,  it  is  not  the  mind  which  we  cultivate,  it  is  the  memory  alone. 
The  mind  may  come  in,  but  if  it  does  in  that  method  it  is  only  in  an  accessory  way. 
But  if  Ave  learn  to  think,  by  unfolding  thoughts  ourselves  from  the  examination  of 
objects  brought  before  us,  then  we  acquire  them  for  ourselves,  and  we  acquire  the 
ability  of  applying  our  thoughts  in  life.  It  is  only  by  the  ability  of  observing  for  our- 
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selves  that  we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  burden  of  authority.  As  long  as  we  have 
not  learned  how  to  settle  a  question  for  ourselves  we  go  for  authority  or  we  take  the 
opinion  of  our  neighbor ;  that  is,  we  remain  tools  in  his  hands,  if  he  chooses  to  use  us 
in  that  way,  or  we  declare  our  inability  of  having  an  opinion  of  our  own.  How  shall 
we  form  opinions  of  our  own  otherwise  than  by  examining  the  facts  in  the  case  ;  and 
how  can  we  learn  these  facts  which  are  unchangeable,  those  facts  over  which  man, 
with  all  his  pride,  can  have  no  control  ? 

With  reference  to  the  study  of  physical  science  Ouvier  observes: 

Every  transaction  which  supposes  a  classification  of  facts,  every  research  which  re- 
quires a  distribution  of  matter,  is  performed  after  the  same  manner,  and  he  who  has 
cultivated  this  science  merely  for  amusement  is  surprised  at  the  facilities  it  affords  for 
disentangling  all  kinds  of  afifairs. 

In  the  light  of  such  opinions  it  seems  that  the  neglect  of  the  study  of 
force  and  matter  in  elementary  schools  entails  a  great  loss  upon  indi- 
viduals and  upon  society,  since  it  is  well  known  that  in  general  the  mind 
only  follows  the  bent  it  acquires  in  childhood. 

MORAL   TRAINING-  IN   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  Virginia  course  of  study  makes  mention  of  another  class  of  sub- 
jects frequently  included  under  the  general  head  of  oral  instruction, 
viz,  morals,  manners,  and  hygiene. 

It  has  always  been  customary  to  view  the  public  school  as  having  a 
distinctly  moral  purpose.  "  Without  exerting  or  ripening  into  ethical 
potency,"  says  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  "knowledge  is  not  power,  but  weak- 
ness, and  is  nearly  as  likely  to  arm  the  bad  as  the  good  elements  of 
the  soul  and  of  society."  This  idea  meets  us  constantly  in  the  expres- 
sion of  statesmen  and  philosophers  with  reference  to  the  schools  and 
in  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which  their  work  is  defined,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  question  is  also  constantly  arising  whether  the  purpose 
of  the  schools  in  the  moral  development  of  the  people  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  set  effort  in  that  direction  or  is  to  be  expected  as  one 
of  the  results  of  intellectual  training.  Whenever  the  latter  view  pre- 
vails, there  is  a  disposition  to  limit  the  schools  exclusively  to  the  work 
of  a  narrow,  intellectual  drill  and  to  imparting  such  elements  of  knowl- 
edge as  are  required  for  ordinary  business  purposes. 

Against  this  tendency  there  is  at  present  a  strong  protest  in  all  coun- 
tries, so  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  best  thought  of  the 
day  in  affirming  that  moral  training  must  be  treated  as  a  distinct  part 
of  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  Until  recently  it  has  been  left  to  the 
chance  effects  of  the  necessary  discipline,  combined  with  those  vague 
and  too  often  wearisome  talks  about  conduct,  that  serious  minded  adults 
generally  feel  it  their  duty  to  inflict  upon  the  young.  This  sort  of 
effort  is  as  far  as  possible  from  any  pedagogic  ideal  of  training.  What 
such  an  ideal  requires  as  a  method  of  moral  training  is  illustrated  by 
the  practice  of  teachers  who  have  achieved  success  in  this  particular. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  kind  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  at  Kugby.  Readers  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Arnold,  by 
Dean  Stanley,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  in  his  administration  of  the 
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school  the  great  master  exemplified  all  the  virtues  that  he  formally 
inculcated.  The  conditions  of  Rugby  were  widely  different  from  those 
of  country  day  schools;  nevertheless,  in  the  latter  also  it  will  be  found 
that  the  union  of  example  and  precept  is  essential  to  effective  moral 
training.  We  cannot  recall  the  name  of  Arnold  without  remembering 
that  he  brought  to  his  work  rare  talents.  He  had  a  perfectly  clear 
notion  of  what  constitutes  the  moral  quality  of  actions  and  the  advan- 
tage of  a  settled  belief  in  the  system  of  Christian  ethics,  while  his  study 
of  philosophy  and  history,  as  well  as  his  observations  of  men,  enabled 
him  to  understand  the  motives  which  control  human  actions,  the  stand- 
ards by  which  those  actions  are  to  be  judged,  and  the  sort  of  action  that 
is  right  in  the  several  relations  of  life. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  such  high  qualifications  in  ordinary  teachers. 
Their  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  their  observations  of  life, 
are  limited  ;  they  must  take  their  notions  of  ethics  and  of  the  means  by 
which  the  consciences  and  the  conduct  of  pupils  may  be  improved 
largely  at  second  hand ;  hence  arises  the  need  of  definite  and  detailed 
directions  to  guide  teachers  in  this  important  part  of  their  work. 

The  teacher  who  examines  himself  with  reference  to  the  subject  is 
likely  to  discover  that  his  notions  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  or  possible 
for  a  child  are  formed  in  part  from  his  conviction  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong  for  himself  and  in  part  from  the  effect  that  the  child's  acts  have 
upon  himself  in  respect  to  irritating  or  interfering  with  him.  He  will 
probably  be  forced  to  admit  that  he  confounds  the  inexpedient  with  the 
wrong  in  his  discipline,  and  if  he  asks  himself  in  all  sincerity  "  How 
shall  I  develop  the  moral  susceptibilities  of  the  child,  how  improve 
his  conduct  ?  "  he  will  be  unable  to  answer,  from  simple  ignorance  of 
those  mental  states  and  processes  that  determine  conduct  and  char- 
acter, viz,  feeling  and  will. 

So  many  teachers  have  made  such  acknowledgments  to  me  that  I 
am  satisfied  earnest  self  examination  generally  results  in  a  teacher 
realizing  the  need  of  particular  preparation  for* this  part  of  his  work 
and  puts  him  upon  the  search  for  the  means  of  such  preparation.  The 
standard  works  upon  moral  philosophy  are  profitable  reading  in  this 
connection. 

Here  again,  also,  I  would  call  attention  to  Sully's  Psychology.  It  is 
a  large  book  and  a  profound  book,  but  I  know  of  no  work  that  dis- 
cusses matters  more  clearly  and  intelligibly  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and 
none  in  which  the  endeavor  has  been  so  successfully  made  to  show  the 
bearing  of  what  is  known  about  the  phases  of  the  mind  upon  the  prac- 
tical work  of  education. 

The  section  on  the  cultivation  of  emotion,  following  the  discussion  of 
simple  feeling,  Chap.  XI;  on  the  training  of  the  moral  faculty,  following 
the  discussion  of  the  complex  feelings,  Chap.  XII ;  on  the  training  of 
the  will  and  the  active  organs,  following  the  discussion  of  the  will, 
Chapter  XIII;  and  on  the  conditions  of  discipline,  following  the  discus- 
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sion  of  complex  action,  Chap.  XIV,  are  exactly  what  most  teachers  need 
as  a  means  of  indicating  how  the  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena  is  to 
be  applied  in  the  moral  culture  of  children. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  last  named  section  are  so  discriminat- 
ing in  reference  to  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  teacher's  power  in 
the  matter  of  moral  trail] in g  that  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote 
them  entire : 

DISCIPLINE   OF   THE   HOME  AND   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

The  home  is  the  garden  of  moral  character.  If  the  will  and  moral  character  are 
not  nourished  and  strengthened  here,  they  will  fare  but  ill  when  transplanted  into  the 
more  artificial  surroundings  of  school  life.  In  the  home  the  whole  life  is  in  a  manner 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  educator.  Not  only  so,  the  strong  and  close 
affection  which  grows  up  between  the  parent  and  child  gives  a  unique  character  to 
the  home  discipline.  On  the  one  side,  the  mother  is  solicitous  about  her  charge  as 
the  teacher  cannot  be,  and  is  far  better  able  as  well  as  much  more  strongly  disposed 
to  study  his  moral  peculiarities.  On  the  other  side,  the  child's  feeling  of  dependence 
and  his  love  are  strong  forces  tending  from  the  first  in  the  direction  of  obedience. 
Here  then  the  foundations  of  character  have  to  be  laid  if  they  are  to  be  laid  at  all. 
The  relations  of  home,  moreover,  serve  to  bring  out  and  exercise  all  the  moral  habits  ; 
not  only  the  rougher  virtues  of  obedience,  veracity,  the  sense  of  right  and  justice, 
«fec,  but  the  more  delicate  virtues  of  sympathy,  kindliness,  and  self  sacrifice. 

Contrasted  with  this  the  discipline  of  the  school  has  but  a  very  restricted  moral 
effect.  The  immediate  object  of  school  discipline  is  indeed  not  moral  training  at  all, 
but  rather  the  carrying  on  of  the  special  business  of  the  school,  namely,  teaching.  In- 
cidentally the  management  of  a  school  necessarily  does  subserve  moral  education, 
calling  forth  habits  of  obedience,  orderliness,  industry,  deference,  &c.  And  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities  for  training  the  will  and 
forming  the  character  of  his  pupils.  The  limitations  here  are  obvious.  The  first  is 
the  restricted  range  of  life  brought  under  the  master's  control.  School  occupations 
are  a  kind  of  artificial  addition  to  the  child's  natural  life,  and  offer  but  little  play 
for  his  characteristic  tastes  and  inclinations.  Again,  since  the  teacher  has  to  do  with 
numbers  there  must  necessarily  be  wanting  the  aid  of  those  moral  forces  of  close  in- 
dividual sympathy  and  strong  personal  attachment  which  play  so  important  a  part 
in  home  discipline. 

These  defects  are,  however,  made  good  to  some  extent  by  the  presence  of  a  new 
agency  in  the  school,  namely,  that  of  public  opinion.  We  have  already  touched  on 
the  effect  of  this  in  shaping  and  giving  strength  to  the  growing  moral  sentiment  of 
the  individual.  To  this  must  now  be  added  that  the  existence  of  public  opinion,  of 
a  mass  of  corporate  feeling  on  the  side  of  order  and  right  conduct,  is  a  powerful  force 
working  in  the  direction  of  good  conduct.  Such  a  body  of  sentiment  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  be,  in  these  days  at  least,  a  necessary  support  of  the  master's  authority.  It  is 
to  the  schoolmaster  what  public  opinion  is  to  the  ruler  of  a  state.  School  experi- 
ence familiarizes  the  mind  of  the  boy  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  society  ; 
that  the  command  to  be  brave  or  truthful  is  enjoined  by  the  voice  not  of  an  individ- 
ual but  of  a  community.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  regulate  his  actions  by  a  reference 
to  a  social  law  and  a  common  rule  of  conduct. 

The  effect  of  the  ideal  school  regime,  the  master  removed  at  a  certain  distance,  in- 
spiring a  feeling  of  awe,  the  little  society  of  the  school  sustaining  his  authority 
and  following  out  the  principles  and  spirit  of  his  discipline  even  in  the  playground 
and  in  his  absence,  is  to  cultivate  a  certain  type  of  moral  character  which  is  in  a 
manner  supplementary  to  that  specially  cultivated  by  home  surroundings.  The  mind 
acquires  a  manly  tone  of  self  reliance,  and  the  severer  virtues,  obedience  and  respect 
for  law,  courage,  ambition,  sense  of  honor  and  of  justice,  are  nourished.     Where  this 
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regime  is  happily  favored  by  the  presence  of  a  fine  and  admirable  personal  character  in 
the  governor  and  of  a  healthy  aud  lofty  iDublic  spirit  among  the  governed,  it  is  capa- 
ble, as  we  know,  of  doing  much  to  mould  the  permanent  character. 

INSTRUCTION  BY   CONVERSATION. 

The  teacher  who  cultivates  the  art  of  conversing  with  children  will 
find  this  a  great  power  in  their  moral  training.  Occasional  and  appar- 
ently impromptu  talks,  growing  out  of  occurrences  in  the  school  room 
or  on  the  playground,  pointed  by  allusions  to  history  or  apt  passages 
from  literature,  are  often  wonderfully  impressive.  I  recall  at  this  mo- 
ment an  incident  on  the  point  in  the  life  of  Sir  Charles  Eeed.  "  His  first 
movement  towards  religious  decision,  he  was  wont,"  says  his  son  and 
biographer,  "  to  trace  back  again  to  one  Sunday  evening  when  his  mother 
had  been  speaking  about  his  future  course  and  asking  what  he  meant 
to  be.  She  read  to  him  the  account  given  by  Bunyan  of  the  Inter- 
preter's house.  i  So  he  led  him  into  a  private  room,  and  bid  his  man 
open  a  door;  the  which,  when  he  had  done,  Christian  saw  the  picture 
of  a  very  grave  person  hanging  up  against  the  wall,  and  this  was  the 
fashion  of  it:  it  had  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his 
hand,  the  law  of  truth  was  written  upon  his  lips,  the  world  was  behind 
his  back.  It  stood  as  if  it  pleaded  with  men,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did 
hang  over  his  head.'  This  picture  was  henceforth  stamped  upon  the 
boy's  mind.  Forty  years  after,  in  addressing  a  congregation  of  chil- 
dren, he  said  that  it  was  that  evening  spent  with  his  mother  that  wit- 
nessed his  earliest  resolve  to  be  like  the  man  whose  picture  hung  upon 
the  Interpreter's  wall."  In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  a  little 
book  published  in  185G,  entitled  Elementary  Moral  Lessons  for  Schools 
and  Families,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  San- 
dusky, Ohio.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  excellent,  but  it  consists  too 
largely  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  unknown  persons  narrated  by  un- 
known authors.  Similar  incidents  drawn  from  history  or  the  writings 
of  authors  who  employ  a  vigorous,  lively  style  would  be  more  effective. 

MANNERS. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  where  the  entire  organization  of  the  school 
is  adapted  to  produce  a  bracing  moral  atmosphere  around  the  pupils 
rude  manners  will  not  be  fostered.  The  extent  to  which  politeness  shall 
be  made  a  matter  of  formal  instruction  depends  upon  circumstances.  I 
have  known  teachers  who  went  so  far  as  to  teach  their  pupils  the  nice- 
ties of  conventional  etiquette,  and  with  excellent  effect.  In  such  a 
shifting  state  of  society  as  our  own  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may 
result  from  so  simple  an  experiment.  Of  Andrew  Crawford,  a  teacher 
whose  instruction  Abraham  Lincoln  once  enjoyed,  it  is  recorded  that 
u  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  he  also  taught  man- 
ners. One  scholar  would  be  introduced  by  another,  while  walking 
round  the  log  school  room,  to  all  the  boys  and  girls,  taught  to  bow 
properly,  and  otherwise  acquire  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life."  This 
advantage  was  evidently  not  thrown  away  on  the  future  President. 
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SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  school  in  which  instruction  is  made  interesting  and  moral  train- 
ing effective,  direct  discipline  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  nevertheless 
even  here  there  will  be  cases  of  disobedience  to  be  dealt  with  and  re- 
fractory pupils  to  be  subdued.  An  excellent  manual  of  directions  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  is  the  circular  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  entitled  "Methods  of  School  Discipline." 

CIVIC   INSTRUCTION. 

The  duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  or  civic  instruction  as  it  is  called, 
should  properly  be  included  as  a  branch  of  common  school  instruction. 
The  subject  has  been  made  obligatory  in  French  schools  and  a  series  of 
text  books  upon  the  same  has  recently  been  prepared  by  authors  of 
no  less  repute  than  Paul  Bert,  Mine.  Henry  Greville,  and  Henri  Marion. 

Those  by  Paul  Bert  and  Mme.  Greville  are  mere  primers,  in  which 
the  round  of  social  and  civic  duties  is  unfolded  in  a  series  of  lively,  in- 
genious dialogues  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

Henri  Marion's  book  consists  of  short  essays  on  all  the  topics  em- 
braced under  the  head  of  u  moral  and  civic  education."  It  is,  as  he  says, 
a  "serious  book,"  not  intended  for  young  children,  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct,  but  for  youths  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  period  at  which  judgment  begins  to  develop  and  the  mind 
takes  pleasure  in  thoughtful  discussions. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  similar  text  books  for  use  in  this 
country,  although  the  need  of  something  of  the  kind  has  been  frequently 
acknowledged.  We  may  hope  that  the  example  of  these  French  authors 
will  prompt  some  bright  spirits  among  ourselves  to  venture  in  the  same 
direction. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

School  hygiene  is  a  subject  that  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under  two 
aspects  :  first,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school-house  and  premises  ; 
second,  the  instruction  on  the  subject  that  may  be  given  to  children. 
The  teacher  has  primarily  little  to  do  with  the  former,  bnt  must  be  held 
responsible  for  keeping  up  the  best  conditions  possible  with  the  appli- 
ances provided.  With  reference  to  the  latter  division  of  the  subject  a 
suitable  manual  is  very  much  needed. 

For  the  following  suggestions,  which  I  believe  will  prove  interesting 
and  helpful  to  teachers,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Charles  Warren,  o£  the 
Bureau  of  Education: 

Respecting  the  inculcation  of  hygienic  information  little  need  be  said  here ;  usu- 
ally the  preferable  way  to  attain  this  end  is  to  promote  the  formation  of  proper  hab- 
its and  the  performance  of  hygienic  duties  at  the  right  time.  When  these  practices 
have  become  familiar  enough  to  crystallize  into  habits,  the  best  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion will  have  been  imparted,  and  but  little  verbal  instruction  thereafter  will  be 
necessary. 

Let  the  teacher,  for  example,  steadily  require  that  the  hands  and  faces  of  pupils 
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on  entering  school  shall  be  clean  and  their  hair  and  clothing  neatly  arranged.  Pa- 
tient insistence  upon  these  points  will  in  a  short  tame  make  the  pupil  habitually  at- 
tentive. If  a  word  of  admonition  is  needed,  let  it  be  spoken  pleasantly  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  striking  way.  The  teacher  need  not  expose  a  pupil  whose  finger  nails  are 
dirty  to  the  merciless  guying  of  the  other  children:  a  small  slip  of  soft  wood  tapered 
and  shaped  into  a  nail  cleaner  should  be  given  to  the  offender  with  an  injunction  to 
"keep  his  nails  out  of  mourning." 

The  systematic  use  of  the  closets  at  recess  and  during  intermissions  should  be  seen 
to;  in  this  way  the  regular  and  frequent  evacuations  of  effete  substances  will  become 
a  habit  and  the  time  actually  spent  in  study  and  recitation  will  be  freed  from  inter- 
ruption. 

When  the  teacher  sees  or  feels  that  the  pupils  are  beginning  to  suffer  from  the 
temperature  or  impurity  of  the  air,  it  is  wise  to  call  their  attention  to  the  discom- 
fort arising  from  too  much  or  too  little  heat  or  from  the  lack  of  fresh  air;  a  few 
words  explaining  what  the  matter  is,  and  how  best  to  correct  the  condition,  will  then 
be  received  with  respect ;  the  opening  or  shutting  of  windows,  air  flues,  and  the 
like  should  then  follow,  the  teacher  training  the  older  pupils  to  observe  for  themselves 
these  conditions  and  the  measures  for  their  correction.  The  duty  of  regulating  the 
heat,  air  supply,  &c.,  should  be  performed  by  the  pupils,  who,  in  a  little  while,  learn 
perfectly  well  the  simple  ways  of  keeping  the  air  of  the  room  in  good  condition,  and 
are  much  more  certain  than  under  more  formal  instruction  to  practise  at  home  what 
they  learn  at  school. 

Delicate  and  precocious  children  are  difficult  problems  for  the  teacher.  Whenever 
such  children  are  placed  in  school,  an  early  visit  to  some  judicious  neighboring  phy- 
sician and  a  quiet  conversation  with  him  about  their  constitutional  weaknesses  or 
developmental  dangers  will  be  most  useful  to  the  young  instructor. 

Let  it  be  understood,  finally,  that  parents  instead  of  teachers  are  often  responsible 
for  the  ill  health  of  pupils.  Childreu  who  are  improperly  fed  and  unhealthily  dressed 
generally  become  the  victims  of  domestic  ignorance  and  vanity,  not  pedagogic  care- 
lessness or  overstimulation. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND   DIPLOMAS. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  iny  purpose  to  carry  the  consideration 
of  our  rural  schools  beyond  the  province  of  the  teacher.  I  shall  not  be 
exceeding  this  limit,  in  calling  attention  to  certain  measures  which  are 
independent  of  the  teacher,  but  which  affect  his  spirit  and  efficiency. 
Periodical  and  final  examinations  by  impartial  officers  are  needed  not 
merely  to  give  force  and  precision  to  instruction,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
briuging  the  energies  of  other  adult  minds  to  bear  upon  the  miud  of  the 
teacher. 

As  every  influence  that  stimulates  pupils  lessens  the  drag  upon  the 
teacher,  it  is  well  to  employ  some  form  of  certificate  or  diploma  to  be 
awarded  to  pupils  upon  the  completion  of  a  prescribed  course  of  study. 
These  are  measures  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  inspection  for 
which  as  yet  very  little  provision  has  been  made.  The  better  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  schools,  the  grading  of  the  country  schools, 
and  such  grading  and  increase  of  salaries  as  will  insure  to  the  advanced 
pupils  of  country  districts  more  extended  instruction  and  of  a  higher 
order,  are  matters  which  need  to  be  set  plainly  before  the  people  and 
which  they  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
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PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGrlUM. 

Just  as  this  circular  is  going  to  press  I  have  received  a  number  of 
documents  relating  to  the  French  and  Belgian  systems  of  primary  in- 
struction. The  eager  desire  for  new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  elementary 
education  which  is  everywhere  manifest  makes  it  seem  desirable  to  bring 
the  official  statement  of  what  is  projected  or  in  operation  in  those  coun- 
tries to  the  attention  of  teachers;  accordingly  translations  of  certain 
portions  of  the  documents  have  been  prepared  as  an  appendix  to  this 
circular.  The  purpose  in  presenting  this  matter  is  not  to  advocate  the 
servile  imitation  of  what  is  foreign  5  the  power  and  permanence  of  our 
system  come  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which  they  understand  and  ap- 
prove $  at  the  same  time  ours  is  a  flexible,  progressive  system,  and  as 
such  has  a  wonderful  power  of  assimilating  to  itself  whatever  is  valuable 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  other  nations. 

While  seeking  the  further  advancement  of  our  common  country 
schools,  we  have  no  reason  to  ignore  their  past  achievements  and 
present  excellence.  If  they  may  profit  by  ideas  and  practices  adopted 
elsewhere,  they  have  in  turn  valuable  lessons  to  impart.  This  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  royal  commissioners  on  technical  instruction, 
whose  visit  to  this  country  is  a  recent  event. 

MR.  MATHER'S  OPINION   OF   OUR  RURAL   SCHOOLS, 

Mr.  William  Mather,  who  was  specially  appointed  to  inquire  into 
technical  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  thus  ex- 
pressed in  his  official  report  his  impressions  of  our  rural  schools : 

The  district  schools  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  counties  are  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
the  city  schools,  excepting  that  the  recognized  school  period  is  twenty  weeks  in  the 
year  instead  of  forty.  These  schools  have  attracted  some  special  attention  in  Amer- 
ica on  account  of  the  general  intelligence  and  aptitude  for  the  industrial  arts  dis- 
played by  the  scholars  on  entering  upon  employment  in  the  cities.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States  especially  (Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut),  the  absolute  necessity  for  children  over  ten  years  of  age  to 
assist  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  months  has  rendered  it  imperative  to  blend  school 
and  farm  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  parents  may  have  assistance  while  the  chil- 
dren's teaching  is  not  sacrificed.  The  stony  and  somewhat  sterile  lands  of  New  Eng- 
land require  intense  activity,  industry,  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  make  a 
living.  As  hired  labor  is  very  dear,  he  depends  on  his  own  household  for  help.  Every 
kind  of  work  has  to  be  done  at  home.  Blacksmith's,  wheelwright's,  machinist's, 
carpenter's,  and  hydraulic  work  become  as  familiar  to  the  farmer,  in  a  rough  and 
ready  way,  as  ploughing,  tilling,  sowing,  and  reaping.  All  handicrafts,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  are  acquired.  The  farmer's  boy  is  thus  provided  with  an  industrial  train- 
ing of  the  best  kind  in  and  around  his  home.  His  wits  are  sharpened,  his  perceptions 
developed;  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  immediate  application  of  knowledge  acquired 
at  school  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  school  exercises  and  lessons  are  more 
readily  understood  by  a  boy  or  girl  having  in  daily  life  to  deal  directly  with  natural 
forces  and  laws.  These  county  or  district  schools,  associated  as  they  are  with  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  occupations,  produce  better  results,  as  a  whole,  amongst  the 
artisan  classes  than  the  city  schools,  the  attendance  at  which  is  for  the  entire  school 
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year  of  forty  weeks.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  fact  by  many  employers 
and  educationists,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  my  own  observations.  It  suggests 
the  importance  of  introducing  into  the  elementary  public  schools  of  cities  some  in- 
dustrial training.  "  Our  brightest  boys  come  from  the  country"  is  a  phrase  which 
has  become  very  familiar  to  me  in  America. 

HELPS  FOR  THE   TEACHER. 

In  addition  to  suitable  furniture,  every  country  school  ought  to  be 
provided  with  blackboards,  outline  maps  and  globe,  numeral  frame,  set 
of  geometrical  forms,  set  of  color  cards,  Webster's  or  Worcester's  un- 
abridged dictionary,  encyclopedia,  and  gazetteer.  To  this  extent,  at 
least,  material  and  reference  books  should  be  furnished  out  of  the  pub- 
lic funds. 

No  teacher  should  be  without  one  or  more  educational  journals,  which 
are  full  of  information  on  all  points  relating  to  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  schools. 

It  is,  also,  important  that  every  teacher  should  have  access  to  a  care- 
fully selected  (although  it  may  be  a  small)  library  of  professional  works. 

The  following  list  of  books  appropriate  for  such  a  library  is  suggested 
by  the  librarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Education : 
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PEIMAEY  INSTBUCTION  IK  BELGIUM. 

PRIMARY   COMMUNAL   SCHOOLS. 
LEGISLATION. 

Each  commune  of  the  kingdom  is  to  have  at  least  one  primary  school,  situated  in  a 
convenient  locality. 

Two  or  more  communes  may  unite  so  as  to  establish  or  maintain  a  school.  They 
may  even  be  required  to  do  so  by  means  of  a  royal  decree,  the  communal  councils  and 
the  permanent  committee  having  given  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  government,  after  considering  the  report  of  the  communal  council  and  the  per- 
manent committee,  is  to  decide  upon  the  least  number  of  schools  which  each  commune 
may  maintain,  as  well  as  the  number  of  classes  and  teachers  for  each  school.  The  gov- 
ernment determines  the  schools  for  each  sex  and  those  where  both  sexes  are  admitted 
(Art.  2). 

Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  family  and  to  ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions. 

One  part  of  the  school  building  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers,  so 
that  they  may  give  religious  instruction,  before  or  after  recitations,  to  the  children 
attending  school  from  their  parishes. 

Primary  education  comprises  morals,  reading,  writing,  elements  of  arithmetic,  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  elements  of  the  French,  Flemish,  and  German  lan- 
guages (according  to  locality),  geography,  Belgian  history,  elements  of  drawing, 
knowledge  of  geometric  forms,  elements  of  natural  sciences,  gymnastics,  singing,  and 
needlework  for  girls. 

Other  branches  may  be  added  in  localities  where  it  is  deemed  advisable.  A  royal 
decree  is  to  indicate  the  additional  branches,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  such  increase 
of  the  list  for  the  commune. 

Text  books  are  to  be  examined  by  the  council  appointed  to  judge  of  such  matters 
(conseil  de  perfectionnement),  then  to  be  approved  by  the  government. 

The  teacher  must  not  neglect  any  opportunity  of  inspiring  the  pupils  with  a  love 
of  country  and  the  national  institutions. 

The  teacher  is  to  abstain  at  all  times  from  any  remarks  against  the  religious  belief 
of  the  families  whose  children  are  confided  to  his  care. 

General  rules  {decree  of  August  10,  1879.) 

The  instructor  is  to  have  constant  care  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
education  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge.  He  is  to  see  that  moral  duties  are  under- 
stood, loved,  and  practised.  He  is  to  watch  carefully  that  pupils  observe  all  rules  of 
propriety  at  all  times. 

Primary  instruction  covers  necessarily  the  branches  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  Art.  5  of  the  law  of  July  1,  1879. 
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Only  those  books  may  be  used  which  have  been  approved  of  as  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  . 

The  teacher  must  conform  in  all  methods  of  instruction  to  the  regulations  given 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  distribution  of  work  in  the  various  branches  of  instruction  is  to  be  arranged 
by  the  head  teacher,  countersigned  (vis6)  by  the  cantonal  inspector,  then  ordered  (or 
published)  by  the  municipal  authorities.  This  program  is  to  be  placed  on  the  wall 
of  the  school  room. 

The  head  teacher  and  assistants  are  forbidden  to  make  any  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Both  principal  and  assistants  are  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  instruction  in  each 
class,  the  quality  of  recitations,  &c. 

The  assistants  and  employe's  about  the  building  are  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
head  teacher  or  whosoever  takes  his  place. 

The  school  yard  is  to  be  opened  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  recitations 
commence. 

The  head  teacher  and  the  assistants  are  to  watch  over  the  pupils  when  they  enter 
and  leave  the  school  room  and  during  the  recess. 

Head  teachers  and  assistants  must  not  have  their  attention  turned  aside  during  the 
recitations  from  the  exercise  of  instructing  their  pupils. 

The  classification  of  pupils  in  the  different  divisions  belongs  to  the  head  teacher, 
or  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  referred  to  the  cantonal  inspector. 

The  head  teacher  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  pupils,  so  that  they  do  not  waste  their 
time. 

The  head  teacher  and  assistants  are  forbidden  to  show  any  preference  for  any  bright 
pupil  to  the  neglect  of  others,  either  by  reason  of  desiring  to  make  a  fine  effect  at 
the  examinations  or  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  The  instruction  should  be  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  pupils. 

The  head  teacher  is  to  see  that  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  building  and  its  appur- 
tenances. He  is  to  have  a  care  that  there  is  nothing  about  which  might  affect  the 
health  of  the  pupils.  He  is  to  see  that  the  school  room  is  always  neat  and  that  it  is 
cleaned  at  least  once  a  day.  The  room  should  be  ventilated  before  pupils  enter  and 
after  they  leave. 

In  localities  where  the  physicians  of  the  poor  receive  a  salary  from  the  board  of 
health  (bureau  de  biense'ance)  they  are  expected  to  visit  the  public  schools  at  least 
once  a  month. 

At  the  close  of  the  visit  they  are  to  report  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils  to 
the  proper  authorities  (college  e'chevinal). 

Any  pupils  attacked  by  a  contagious  disease  are  to  be  sent  home,  and  they  cannot 
enter  the  school  room  again  until  a  certificate,  stating  that  they  are  entirely  cured, 
has  been  obtained  from  the  physician. 

PROGRAM   OF  EDUCATION. 

The  program  of  education  to  be  given  in  primary  communal  schools  was  deter- 
mined by  the  ministerial  decree  of  July  20,  1880.  We  take  from  the  circular  explana- 
tory of  the  program  some  passages  which  show  the  object  the  government  has  had 
in  view  : 

If  it  is  important  that  the  program  should  neither  alarm  nor  discourage  any  one, 
it  is  of  supreme  necessity  that  it  should  offer  serious  obstacles  to  routine  and  become 
an  instrument  of  progress;  that  it  should  compel  the  teacher  to  awaken  in  his  pupils 
a  spirit  of  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection ;  that  instead  of  habituating  him 
to  the  disastrous  methods  of  verbalism  it  should  urge  him  to  labor  for  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties.  It  should  constantly  be  a  reminder  to  him  that  his  last  as 
well  as  his  first  daily  duty  is  to  make  a  thorough  preparation  of  his  lessons,  that  is  to 
say,  to  find  out  the  surest,  shortest,  and  most  attractive  way  of  making  his  instruction 
reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils. 

The  program  ought  to  fulfil  another  important  condition.     It  should  stimulate 
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the  teachers  in  small  communes,  while  it  responds  to  more  general  requirements.  It 
should  arouse  them  and  encourage  them  to  lead  their  pupils  as  far  as  the  extreme  lim- 
its of  primary  education  properly  so  called  will  permit.  But  it  should  not  become  an 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  improvement  in  larger  communes  which  may  wish  to  extend 
the  education  of  their  children  beyond  the  ordinary  sphere.  In  order  to  comply  with 
these  different  principles  the  plan  of  study  has  been  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
the  program  of  the  primary  school  proper  and  of  the  superior  primary  school. 

The  program  of  the  primary  school  proper  is  obligatory  throughout  and  embraces 
three  successive  courses  or  grades  of  two  years  or  more  each.  In  schools  where  the 
attendance  is  regular  the  first  or  elementary  grade  will  include,  as  a  rule,  children  of 
from  6  to  8  years  of  age ;  the  second,  children  of  8  to  10 ;  and  the  third,  those  from  10 
to  12  years  of  age.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  prescribe  in  an  abso- 
lute way  the  precise  time  to  be  devoted  to  studying  the  subjects  assigned  to  each  grade. 
It  contents  itself  with  requiring  that  these  three  great  stages  of  school  life  should 
be  clearly  marked  in  each  school,  and  it  is  also  convinced  that  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  pass  them  without  too  much  effort  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12, 
and  very  easily  between  6  and  13  or  6  and  14  years  of  age. 

It  belongs  to  the  inspectors,  the  communal  governments,  and  the  teachers  to 
adapt  the  program  to  the  needs  of  each  locality  by  distributing  the  subjects  of 
study  among  the  different  school  years  and  divisions  and  by  selecting  the  points 
which  will  only  be  treated  summarily  and  those  which,  according  to  the  longer  or 
shorter  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers,  can  be  studied  more  deeply. 

Besides  the  obligatory  subjects  enumerated  in  Art.  5  of  the  law  of  July  1,  1879,  the 
program  of  primary  schools  includes  two  elective  studies:  a  language  (French  for 
Flemish  or  German  localities,  or  German  for  Walloon  districts)  and  elementary  notions 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  arboriculture.  Instruction  in  these  two  branches  will 
be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  royal  decree  of  April  25,  1880. 

The  superior  primary  school  can  only  be  established  by  virtue  of  the  same  decree. 
It  will  be  opened  for  children  of  at  least  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  finished  the 
studies  of  the  third  grade  of  the  primary  school.  Instruction  in  each  of  these  schools 
will  be  given  by  one,  and,  if  necessary,  two  special  teachers.  The  superior  primary 
schools  will  offer  great  advantages  to  the  large  rural  or  industrial  communes  which 
have  no  secondary  state  schools.  They  will  continue  the  general  education  of  the 
young,  furnish  preparatory  training  for  an  agricultural  or  professional  career,  and  dif- 
fuse among  the  population,  by  an  extension  of  knowledge,  a  taste  for  observation 
and  for  intellectual  pleasures. 

Communes  which  cannot  organize  a  complete  superior  primary  school  may  add  to 
the  obligatory  program  of  the  ordinary  primary  school  one  or  more  of  the  subjects 
of  study  of  the  superior  primary  school,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
abovementioned  royal  decree,  such  studies  to  be  pursued  only  by  pupils  of  at  least 
12  years  of  age.  In  the  interest  of  the  scholars  care  will  be  taken  that  the  number  of 
studies  thus  added  shall  be  as  restricted  as  possible. 

As  formulated,  the  program  of  primary  education,  with  the  extensions  it  may  re- 
ceive, embraces  four  concentric  circles  gradually  widening,  each  of  which  embraces 
all  the  subjects  of  study.  These  four  progressive  courses,  the  first  three  of  which  are 
obligatory,  are  characterized  by  being  at  once  independent  and  connected,  each  forming 
a  whole  in  itself  and  yet  being  complemented  by  the  others.  The  system  adopted,  so 
eminently  suited  to  the  simultaneous  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  a  child,  also 
has  the  advantage  of  corresponding  in  its  first  three  courses  to  the  present  classifica- 
tion of  scholars  into  the  lower,  middle,  and  superior  divisions,  and  is  adapted  at  the 
same  time  to  the  needs  of  children  who  leave  school  without  having  finished  a  full 
course  of  primary  studies. 

By  offering  all  the  subjects  of  study  in  each  grade,  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  children,  the  latter  are  enabled  to  reap  from  their  attendance 
at  school  much  more  solid  advantages  than  could  be  gained  from  instruction  in  frag- 
mentary courses  graded  in  successive  stages. 

Instruction  in  morals. — The  official  program  determines  the  office  of  the  teacher  as 
regards  moral  instruction,  as  follows: 

Moral  instruction  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  work  of  the  school,  and  the 
teacher  must  devote  all  his  energies  to  it.  He  is  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind  and  heart  in  making  easy  to  his  pupils  the  practice  of  their  duties  to  themselves, 
their  parents,  their  superiors,  their  equals,  and  their  country. 

Instruction  in  duty  to  God  belongs  more  especially  to  the  different  religious  beliefs, 
but  by  making  use  of  an  idea  common  to  all  of  them  with.'  ut  entering  on  dogmatic 
ground  the  teacher  can  find  occasion  to  talk  to  his  pupils  about  the  Deity,  the  soul, 
and  those  great  moral  and  Christian  truths  which,  to  the  honor  of  humanity,  have 
progressively  become  the  domain  of  all  religious  and  the  inheritance  of  all  civilized 
nations.     (Ministerial  circular  of  July  17,  1879.) 

It  is  principally  by  his  administration  of  the  school  that  the  teacher  will  inculcate 
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morality.  The  dignity  of  his  acts  and  language,  his  respect  for  justice,  his  sincere 
regard  for  his  pupils,  will  enable  him  to  establish  a  wise  discipline  and  assure  him 
the  respect  and  love  of  his  scholars.  Thus  holding  the  position  of  a  good  father  of  a 
family  he  will  endeavor  to  give  instruction  which,  like  that  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
breathes  simplicity,  goodness,  and  virtue. 

He  will  take  advantage  of  all  the  school  exercises,  recreations,  sports,  and  prome- 
nades, and  the  thousand  incidents  of  school  life  to  enlighten  the  consciences  of  his 
pupils,  strengthen  their  good  and  check  their  evil  propensities,  and  exercise  and 
cultivate  their  wills  in  good  directions.  He  will  endeavor  to  inspire  respect  for  truth 
and  justice,  develop  a  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance,  and  incite  a  love  of  work  and 
economy. 

He  will  seek  opportunities  for  rendering  his  pupils  sensible  to  the  beautiful  in  nat- 
ure, in  art,  and  in  a  moral  life,  and  thus  profit  by  the  influence  which  esthetic  cult- 
ure exercises  on  the  education  of  the  feelings. 

The  character  of  the  primary  school  is  opposed  to  providing  for  it  a  course  of  moral 
didactics  made  in  accordance  with  a  plan  devised  beforehand.  What  a  child  needs 
is  the  good  example  of  his  teacher  and  of  his  comrades,  moral  instruction  in  action, 
a  spontaneous  lesson  which  comes  now  from  something  he  reads  and  now  from  some 
aspect  of  nature,  at  one  time  from  a  passage  of  history  and  at  another  from  a  fable. 

There  is  no  objection  to  giving  certain  lessons  at  fixed  hours  every  week  on  some 
story,  fable,  or  historical  or  literary  extract.  The  teacher  may  make  the  selections 
in  the  reader  or  classical  manual,  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  present  in  a  concrete  and 
entertaining  form  the  principal  moral  duties  of  a  child.  Short  pieces  of  poetry, 
selected  with  discretion,  offer  valuable  resources.  They  induce  a  love  of  nature, 
strengthen  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and  refine  the  moral  sense. 

Schedule  of  work. — The  number  of  hours  of  lessons  and  other  exercises  a  week  is  as 
follows :  In  the  first  or  elementary  grade,  25  hours ;  in  the  secoud  grade,  28  hours ; 
in  the  third  grade,  28  hours;  and  in  the  superior  primary  schools,  30  hours. 

Examinations. —  Competitive  examinations  take  place  annually  for  pupils  of  the 
superior  division  of  primary  schools. 

The  law  of  August  24,  1883,  on  electoral  reform,  gives  the  right  of  voting  in  prov- 
inces and  communes  to  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  who  have  obtained  certificates 
in  these  examinations. 

TEACHING   GEOMETRICAL  FORMS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Belgian  primary  school  attributes  much  importance  to  the  study  of  geomet- 
rical forms.  This  branch  furnishes  excellent  means  for  intellectual  development.  It 
lays  the  foundation  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  forms  an  admirable  preparation 
for  different  trades  (carpentry,  masonry,  locksmithing,  &c). 

The  inspectors  are  careful  to  see  that  the  instruction  is  essentially  practical  and 
given  by  inspection  only,  that  scientific  demonstrations  are  prohibited,  and  that  the 
teacher  is  sparing  in  definitions.  It  is  enough  for  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  forms  by 
perceiving  their  relations,  and  be  able  to  reproduce  them  in  a  drawing  and  by  one 
of  the  methods  borrowed  from  the  Frobel  system  (by  bending,  constructing  figures 
of  pieces  of  wood,  &c). 

Our  method,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  scientific  geometry,  with  its  theorems,  corol- 
laries, and  problems.  It  is  entirely  based  on  inspection  and  practice,  and  is  only  the 
natural  development  of  what  takes  place  in  Kindergarten. 

The  essential  point  is  that  pupils  know  how  to  draw  or  construct  the  geometrical 
forms  and  know  their  leading  properties,  with  the  measure  of  their  areas  and  volumes. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

The  inspection  of  school  hygiene  under  the  central  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  includes  the  three  degrees  of  education.  As  far  as  primary 
education  is  concerned  the  inspectors  are  charged  with  the  examination  of  building 
sites,  plans  of  construction  and  of  improvements  and  extensions  of  school  buildings. 
Their  main  duty  is  to  see  that  the  approved  proposals  are  in  accordance  with  the 
just  demands  of  hygiene  and  pedagogy.  They  are  also  very  particular  to  insure  that 
the  designs  for  schools  conform  to  the  requirements  of  simplicity  and  good  taste. 
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Since  its  organization  the  bureau  of  inspection  has  brought  about  great  reduction  in 
expenses  by  opposing  extravagance  in  facades  and  in  general  furnishing. 

It  has  drawn  up  a  program  for  the  construction  of  normal  schools  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  department.  This  program  has  facilitated  the  work  of  the  architects 
and  has  enabled  them  to  effect  very  considerable  savings  in  making  new  estimates 
and  plans. 

The  examination  of  school  designs  is  not,  however,  the  only  mission  of  the  inspectors 
of  school  hygiene. 

When  there  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  best  sites  to  choose  for  schools  or 
when  improvements  or  extensions  of  existing  buildings  are  under  discusion,  they 
visit  the  spots  designated,  make  examinations,  and  report  to  the  department  for  its 
guidance. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  inspection  bureau  to  make  a  practical  organization,  as  far 
as  the  school  is  concerned,  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  hygiene  of  the 
children.  It  is  important  that  the  impulse  to  study  in  all  school  grades  should  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  by  applying  the  principles 
of  hygiene,  which  require  an  equilibrium  of  the  physical  forces  and  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

A  program  based  on  these  principles  is  vast.  It  can  only  be  prepared  by 
methodically  concentrating  observations  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  ac- 
complish this,  researches  of  two  kinds  are  necessary.  The  hygienic  situation  of  all 
school  buildings  must  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  apply  to  them  the  improvements  which 
may  be  found  necessary,  and,  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  the  inspectors  must  pre- 
pare a  system  of  regular  medical  inspection  of  all  educational  institutions  in  the 
whole  realm.     At  present  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  larger  cities. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

ELEMENTARY  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Every  parish  (commune)  must  maintain  one  or  more  primary  schools.  (Law  of 
March  15,  1850,  Art.  36.)  Every  parish  of  500  inhabitants  and  more  is  bound  to  have 
at  least  one  public  primary  school  for  girls  distinct  from  the  boys'  schools.  (Law  of 
April  10,  1867,  Art.  1.) 

The  number  of  public  schools  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  established  in  each  parish  is 
fixed  by  the  conseil  departemental  de  l'institution  publique  on  the  advice  of  the  mu- 
nicipal council.  (Law  of  April  10,  1867,  Art.  2. )  In  parishes  the  population  of  which 
is  under  400  inhabitants  the  schools  are  mixed  and  may  receive  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether. 

Education  in  public  primary  schools  is  free.     (Law  of  June  16,  1881.) 

The  pedagogical  organization  of  the  primary  schools  and  the  plan  of  studies  to  be 
followed  in  them  have  been  regulated  and  determined  by  the  minute  of  July  27, 
1882. 

Primary  instruction  is  divided  into  three  courses:  (1)  Elementary,  lasting  two 
years,  for  children  aged  7  to  9;  (2)  intermediate  (cours  moyen),  lasting  two  years,  for 
children  aged  9  to  11 ;  (3)  superior,  lasting  two  years,  for  children  from  11  to  13  years 
of  age. 

The  departmental  council  fixes  the  regulations  of  the  schools  in  each  department 
from  the  general  instructions  of  the  official  regulations  decided  on  by  the  education 
minister  with  the  assent  of  the  conseil  superieur. 

In  each  course  the  children  must  receive  a  threefold  training,  consisting  of  (1) 
physical  education ;  (2)  intellectual  education  ;  (3)  moral  education.  The  ordinary 
obligatory  curriculum  of  intellectual  instruction  comprises  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  geography,  history  of  France,  drawing,  and 
music,  and  is  strictly  carried  out  in  all  the  town  schools  and  in  many  of  the  country 
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ones.  Some  of  the  schools  have  cabinets  of  minerals,  botanical  specimens,  science 
and  art  museums,  and  nearly  all  possess  graphic  illustrations  of  physical  and  politi- 
cal geography,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  products.  The  simplest  of  these  illus- 
trative collections  (e.  g.,  those  of  Deyrolle)  are  supplied  gratuitously  to  the  poorer 
communal  schools  by  the  education  department.  Instruction  in  manual  work  has  of 
late  been  introduced  into  a  considerable  number  of  the  primary  schools.  Almost  all 
the  primary  schools  of  Paris  and  large  towns  (Lyons,  Marseilles,  Rennes,  &c.)  have 
workshops  attached  to  them.  Special  inspectors  of  manual  work  have  been  ap- 
pointed, who  determine  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  and  judge  of  its  quality. 

The  whole  of  the  instruction  in  a  class  or  division,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  generally 
conducted  in  a  separate  room.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m., 
with  one  and  a  half  hours'  interval  at  noon,  and  an  hour  from  4  to  5  for  gymnastics. 
The  same  master  gives  all  the  lessons  to  a  class,  except  music,  gymnastics,  and  occa- 
sionally drawing,  in  the  male  and  needlework  in  the  female  schools.  Pupil  teachers, 
as  assistants,  are  permitted  by  law,  but  the  employment  of  them  has  been  generally 
discontinued. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  the  children  take  their  dinners  in  the  school.  In  some 
cases  a  kitchen  is  provided  and  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  preparing  food 
is  borne  by  the  school  authorities.  In  the  poorer  districts  of  Paris  a  portion  of  the 
cost  even  of  the  food  itself  is  defrayed  by  the  municipality,  and  in  extreme  cases  the 
authorities  provide  boots  and  clothing  for  the  children  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
master. 

Corporal  punishment  is  strictly  forbidden  in  French  schools  of  every  grade. 
•  Primary  instruction  is  compulsory  for  children  of  both  sexes,  including  the  blind 
and  deaf-mutes,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year. 

In  every  commune  (there  are  about  3(5,000  communes  in  France),  besides  a  school 
attendance  board,  there  must  be  a  school  board  composed  of  the  mayor,  of  certain 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  inspector  of  the  academic,  of  the  inspector  of  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  department,  and  of  a  number,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
whole  board,  of  persons  elected  by  the  council  of  the  commune.  (There  are  special 
provisions  as  to  the  composition  of  this  board. in  the  case  of  Paris  and  Lyons.) 

Children  may  present  themselves  for  examination  for  the  "certificat  d'e"tudes"  at 
the  age  of  11,  and,  on  passing  it,  are  to  be  exempted  from  further  compulsory  primary 
instruction. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  B.  0.,  October  10,  1884. 

Sir  :  The  wide  diversity  of  practice  among  American  and  foreign 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  both  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sub- 
ject of  physics  should  enter  into  courses  of  instruction  and  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  taught  has  long  been  a  source  of  deep  regret 
to  teachers  of  science  and  educationists  generally.  As  long  ago  as 
1867  a  committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  made  a  report  to  that  body  on  tbe  subject  in  which  the  whole 
field  of  inquiry  was  covered  and  other  reports  have  been  made  to  it  at 
various  times  since.  For  several  years  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  has  had  a  standing  committee  on  science 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  In  1880  this  committee  made  a  report 
"On  certain  radical  deficiencies  in  current  science  teaching,"  which  was 
printed  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  of  that  year.  Two  years  later 
Prof.  T.  0.  Mendenhall,  vice  president  of  the  section  of  physics,  sug- 
gested that  a  progressive  scheme  of  study  in  physics  fitted  for  the 
needs  of  all  the  schools  could  be  best  drawn  up  by  a  committee  from  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

As  those  prominently  engaged  in  this  work  believed  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  could  efficaciously  exert  itself  in  collecting  the  numerous 
facts  ami  opinions  from  which  a  conclusion  that  would  secure  general 
acceptance  might  safely  be  drawn,  I  acted  on  their  suggestion,  and  en- 
gaged Prof.  Charles  K.  Wead,  A.  m.,  acting  professor  of  physics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  to  draw  up  a  set  of  inquiries  about  the  teach- 
ing of  physics  and  collate  and  discuss  the  answers  which  should  be 
received.  After  close  study  of  the  question  and  correspondence  with 
teachers  of  physics,  he  has  transmitted  to  me  in  the  accompanying 
very  satisfactory  work  the  results  of  his  labors,  and  I  have  the  honor 
to  recommend  that  the  material  here  presented  should  appear  as  a  cir- 
cular of  information. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Com  .nissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

M.  L.  JOSLYN, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INTBODUCTION. 

In  the  fall  of  1883  the  Commissioner  of  Education  sent  out  the  cir- 
cular and  inquiries  about  the  teaching  of  physics  given  on  pages  14  and 
15.  The  results  of  inquiries  made  in  1878  showed  the  most  serious 
diversity  in  the  schools  in  methods  and  arrangements  for  teaching  phys- 
ics; serious,  not  because  of  the  diversity,  but  because  of  the  ignorance 
either  of  the  subject  or  else  of  its  jiroper  place  in  education  which  that 
diversity  revealed.  The  present  inquiry  was  suggested  as  the  easiest 
and  best  first  step  toward  an  improved  condition  of  affairs. 

To  this  end  the  inquiries  were  sent  to  a  number  of  schools  or  indi- 
viduals selected  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  seventy  replies  are  here- 
with given.  For  brevity  and  in  the  hope  of  making  them  more  read- 
able than  if  the  questions  were  omitted  entirely,  the  answers  have  been 
rewritten  just  enough  to  include  the  questions,  any  peculiar,  emphatic, 
or  hesitating  expression  being  carefully  given.  The  list  of  names  will 
probably  be  recognized  as  a  fairly  representative  one,  including  schools 
of  all  grades  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Whatever  the  reader's 
answer  to  the  question  may  be,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  it  given 
here  by  some  one  and  in  a  vigorous  way. 

As  the  object  of  this  work  is  not  to  prescribe  or  advise  how  and  when 
physics  should  be  taught,  but  to  collect  material  representing  all  shades 
of  opinion,  in  order  to  help  the  teachers  of  the  country  toward  clearer 
and  more  uniform  views  on  these  points,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  sup- 
plement the  brief  replies  by  extracts  showing  what  has  been  done  in 
some  places  in  our  own  country,  and  what  is  aimed  at  in  foreign  coun- 
tries by  the  authorities  and  other  writers  worthy  of  attention.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  little  need  to-day,  and  none  in  this  place,  of  arguing  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences :  so  far  as  the  extracts  touch  at  all  on  this 
general  point  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  sb owing  how  they  should  be  taught 
and  what  ends  they  should  subserve  in  education.  Some  of  the  ex- 
tracts may  help  in  deciding  between  physics  and  this  or  that  other 
science  study,  while  many  of  them  should  suggest  much  that  ought  to 
be  done— to  some  teachers  perhaps  what  should  be  left  undone.    The 
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uniformity  in  the  spirit  of  the  extracts  may  suggest  that  the  selection 
has  been  intentionally  one  sided ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  find  in  print  a  single  article  which  advocates  what 
may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  recognized  name,  the  non-inductive,  dog- 
matic, or  didactic  method  of  teaching,  and  which  points  out  the  limita- 
tions and  difficulties  of  the  inductive  method. 

Naturally,  we  inquire  with  special  interest  to  know  what  lias  been 
done  in  England,  but  the  result  is  disappointing.  In  spite  of  the  long 
and  vigorous  agitation  in  favor  of  science  teaching  the  results  that  can 
be  shown  by  official  documents  are  slight  and  complex.  Still  it  has 
seemed  best  to  give  the  results  of  the  examination,  if  only  to  save  others 
the  labor  of  hunting  up  the  facts  for  themselves.  Of  very  great  value, 
however,  are  some  of  the  extracts  quoted  from  English  teachers.  It  is 
hoped  that  no  undue  space  has  been  given  to  them,  for  the  temptation 
was  strong  to  quote  much  more. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  Chapter  II  contains  the  replies, 
which  will  of  course  be  recognized  as  the  most  important  part  of  this 
work.  The  value  of  the  individual  opinions  can  be  judged  only  by  read- 
ing each  reply  as  a  whole,  not  by  extracts  from  it  or  by  the  table.  The 
replies  are  grouped  under  four  heads,  viz,  those  from  (1)  normal  schools, 
public  or  private  ;  (2)  secondary  schools,  public  or  private ;  (3)  univer- 
sities and  colleges;  (4)  unclassed  sources.  Under  each  head  the  ar- 
rangement is  geographical  rather  than  alphabetical,  to  allow  of  imme- 
diate comparison  between  neighboring  schools.  Table  I  will  serve  as 
an  index  to  the  replies. 

Chapter  III  contains  official  programs  from  some  European  coun- 
tries, statements  of  what  is  actually  being  done,  extracts  from  ad- 
dresses, &c.  From  our  own  country  we  learn  of  some  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  unify  the  work  in  physics;  of  the  colleges  requiring  physics 
for  admission ;  and  of  the  courses  in  science  adopted  in  a  few  of  the 
many  city  schools  whose  reports  have  been  examined.  In  Boston  aud 
St.  Louis  attention  has  been  directed  so  long  to  science  teaching  that 
a  pretty  full  statement  of  the  work  in  these  cities  seemed  advisable. 
Undoubtedly  our  American  journals  contain  much  of  value  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose,  but  for  want  of  time  only  one  or  two  of  them  have  been 
searched. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  under  suitable  head- 
ings the  matter  collected  in  the  previous  pages  and  to  discover  that 
consistent  scheme  of  physics  study  which  is  favored  by  the  majority  of 
the  contributors.  The  writer  disclaims  any  desire  to  speak  ex  cathedra. 
His  attempt  is  to  give  every  view,  pro  or  con,  its  full  value,  and  he  hopes 
that  no  important  point  is  overlooked.  In  its  broad  outlines  the  course 
advocated  by  the  majority  is  found  to  be  a  very  definite  one,  for  on  many 
points  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion.  It  may  seem  that  the  views 
of  the  minority  receive  undue  weight,  but  this  is  generally  because  they 
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cannot  be  condensed  so  well  and  are  not  so  generally  repetitions  of 
one  another. 

It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  replies,  and  all  official  courses  of 
study  as  well,  state  what  is  desirable;  the  ideal  is  always  set  somewhat 
beyond  the  point  already  attained.  For  the  present  purpose  this  is 
well,  for  we  may  feel  that  these  ideals  will  not  have  to  be  changed 
greatly  within  a  few  years.  There  still  remains  much  to  be  done  in 
showing  with  some  detail  how  the  schools  of  various  grades  can  work 
more  successfully  in  the  directions  here  indicated.  This  labor  we  may 
hope  will  be  undertaken  by  some  of  the  educational  associations.  It 
needs  the  experience  of  the  many,  not  the  labors  of  one ;  but  all  teach- 
ers can  help  in  the  way  suggested  in  the  concluding  pages.  Meantime 
the  hope  may  be  expressed  that  the  present  collection  of  opinions  and 
results  of  experience  at  home  and  abroad  may  help  many  readers  to 
settle  more  clearly  in  their  own  minds  what  should  be  aimed  at,  and  so 
to  some  extent  assist  in  removing  the  great  obstacle  that  is  constantly 
pointed  out — poor  teaching. 

In  the  appendix,  Table  I  gives  such  of  the  replies  as  can  be  com- 
pressed satisfactorily  into  this  form.  Where  there  is  danger  of  mislead- 
ing, a  dagger  (t)  refers  to  the  full  reply.  In  other  cases  it  is  hoped  the 
only  danger  of  misconstruction  is  that  arising  from  the  omission  of  a 
qualification  in  such  expressions  as  "  yes,  if  possible,"  "  probably,"  "not 
less  than  one  year,"  "one  year  is  ample  time,"  &c.  If,  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  work  in  the  high  school  should  be  prosecuted  by 
the  inductive  or  by  the  deductive  method,  for  information  or  for  disci- 
pline, any  preference  is  shown  for  either  alternative,  that  one  alone  is 
entered  in  the  table,  since,  obviously,  the  only  use  of  the  question  can 
be  to  discover  what  should  be  the  main  or  primary  object  of  the  work. 
Scarcely  any  writer  asserts  distinctly  that  it  is  desirable  or  possible  to 
confine  the  teaching  to  either  alternative  alone.  Similarly,  if  it  is  said 
"  both  with  and  without  text  book,"  the  answer  is  given  in  the  table  as 
"  yes." 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  school 
from  which  any  reply  comes,  a  reference  is  added  to  the  table  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'83,  where  statistics  of 
the  school  are  given.1 

Table  II  gives  a  comparative  exhibit  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  con- 
tinuous science  teaching  in  some  schools,  viz,  in  the  Prussian  Gymna- 
sien,  the  French  lyc^es,  and  the  Boston  and  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

The  appendix  contains  also  a  list  of  the  principal  books  that  are  the 
authorities  for  statements  made  in  the  text  or  that  are  referred  to  in  it 
or  in  the  replies,  provided  they  can  be  procured  through  the  ordinary 
trade  channels;  hence  school  reports  and  various  other  documents  are 
excluded.  The  list  of  school  books  is  not  intended  to  include  any  titles 
except  the  few  just  indicated. 

^"his  volume  was  received  too  lute  for  use  in  other  parts  of  this  discussion. — C.  K.  W. 
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It  may  prevent  misunderstanding  and  uncertainty  if  attention  is  called 
to  two  or  three  familiar  things : 

1.  The  period  of  study  is  understood  to  be  divided  as  proposed  in  the 
plan  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  viz,  four  years  each  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  departments  and  the  same  time  in  the  high  school. 
In  nearly  all  countries  primary  education,  including  the  work  of  these 
first  two  departments,  ends  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  the  replies 
before  us  these  two  are  included,  often  without  distinction,  under  the 
title  "lower  schools,"  since  the  name  "primary"  is  ambiguous.   - 

The  name  "high  school"  is  used  for  brevity  to  include  academies, 
seminaries,  preparatory  schools,  and  all  other  secondary  schools. 

The  higher  education,  given  in  colleges,  &c,  does  not  include  in  the 
present  discussion  professional  or  technical  education;  here  we  have  to 
consider  only  what  is  desirable  for  the  majority  of  students  seeking  a 
liberal  training. 

2.  Some  common  expressions  are  ambiguous  and  therefore  convey  no 
definite  meaning  unless  specially  defined ;  thus,  practical  is  a  word  which 
has  been  so  abused  that  it  is  better  to  drop  it  from  the  discussion. 
Science  in  the  French  programs  includes  mathematics:  elsewhere  the 
writer  limits  it  to  its  popular  meaning:  the  study  of  material  things 
(including,  of  course,  natural  history).  Mechanics  as  used  here  includes 
all  of  physics  not  belonging  to  one  of  the  other  four  usual  divisions, 
including,  therefore,  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics  as  well  as  the  mechan- 
ics of  solids.  Laboratory  work  may  mean  any  one  of  several  things, 
implying  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  apparatus  making,  qualitative  experi- 
ments accompanying  the  text  book,  or  the  higher  quantitative  physical 
measurements ;  or  it  sometimes  means  simply  experimental  demonstra- 
tion by  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class  or  even  preparation  for 
such  demonstrations.  The  reader  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  discover 
which  of  these  meanings  is  in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  uses  the  word. 
Lastly,  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  where  laboratory  work  is  intro- 
duced the  teaching  is  therefore  on  the  inductive  method,  a  most  unwar- 
ranted conclusion. 

3.  The  ways  by  which  the  mind  acquires  new  truth  are  by — 

(1)  Observation  of  phenomena. 

(2)  Induction  of  the  cause,  principle,  or  law,  from  the  observed  phe- 
nomena. This  is  little  better  than  a  guess  in  its  first  stages,  even  for 
an  experienced  investigator.  Under  this  head  would  come  sudden  dis- 
coveries of  the  truth,  like  an  inspiration,  such  as  the  familiar  one  re- 
ported of  Archimedes. 

(3)  Deduction  from  this  guess  or  from  a  principle  already  established. 
Here  we  may  class  applications  of  the  principle,  as  in  the  construction 
of  instruments. 

(4)  Experiment,  to  furnish  phenomena  or  to  test  the  deduction. 

(5)  Dogmatic  statement  or  authority. 
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Since  most  of  our  knowledge,  even  of  tlie  specialist,  must  be  derived 
from  others,  some  teachers  hold  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  student  to 
learn  from  a  book  the  principal  facts,  having  them  illustrated  and  made 
clear  by  experiment.  They  point  out  that  at  least  for  the  standards 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  quantitative  work  we  must  depend  on 
official  or  scientific  authorities.  Other  writers  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  other  four  ways,  especially  on  the  second,  as  practically  to  ignore 
this  fifth  one,  while  some  writers  of  this  class,  in  advocating  scientific 
education,  seem  unwilling  to  allow  the  student  to  learn  anything  from 
others. 

Methods  of  teaching  may  be  called  for  brevity  dogmatic,  deductive, 
or  inductive,  according  as  the  principal  reliance  is  placed  on  the  fifth, 
third,  or  second  of  these  five  ways  of  acquiring  truth;  the  teaching  of 
history  is  an  example  of  the  dogmatic,  geometry  of  the  deductive,  while 
science  may  be  taught  by  any  of  the  three  methods.  It  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  use  of  the  deductive  method  to  use  authorities  to  some 
extent ;  while  an  inductive  method,  even  with  school  boys,  must  necessa- 
rily employ  deductive  processes,  and  without  sacrificing  its  principle 
or  name  may  obtain  from  authorities  some  facts  and  results  of  experi- 
ment ;  definitions  too  must  be  taken  mainly  on  authority.  The  study 
of  physical  instruments  and  other  applications  of  principles  is  of  course 
common  to  all  three  methods,  and  not  distinctive  of  either  of  them. 
The  replies  and  extracts  may  be  examined  with  profit  to  see  how  far 
such  use  of  authorities  is  considered  advisable  by  advocates  of  the 
inductive  method. 
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CIRCULAR  INCLOSING  INQUIRIES  ABOUT  PHYSICS  TEACH- 
ING, AND  REPLIES  TO  THE  SAME. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSICS. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  November  20,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  spite  of  the  recognized  position  which  the  study  of  physics  holds  in 
the  schools  of  this  country,  a  wide  diversity  and  some  uncertainty  of  opinion  still 
exist  as  to  the  reasons  for  its  study  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it. 

In  his  report  on  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  (Circular  of  Information  No_ 
6,  1880),  Prof.  P,  W.  Clarke  pointed  out  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  teaching 
of  physics  in  schools  of  similar  grade  throughout  the  country  and  the  slight  coordi- 
nation between  the  work  in  colleges  and  in  preparatory  schools.  "  In  most  cases 
the  latter  teach  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  same  extent  as  the  former  and  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  colleges  ought  to  do  better 
work.  *  *  *  A  little  more  cooperation  in  this  matter  would  plainly  be  advanta- 
geous." Again,  n  The  larger  number  of  colleges  repeat  the  work  of  the  high  schools 
and  academies,  giving  almost  exactly  the  same  courses  of  elementary  recitations  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  from  the  same  text  books,  and  with  the  same  class  experi- 
ments." 

Such  cooperation  of  the  school  authorities  haslong  obtained  in  theteachingof  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  In  all  these  studies,  from  the  rudiments  up,  the  order  of 
topics  is  substantially  the  same  throughout  the  country  as  far  as  the  preparatory 
schools  go,  the  differences  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college  being  mainly 
in  the  extent  to  which  this  uniform  order  has  been  folio wetl. 

If  a  similar  cooperation  could  be  had  in  the  teaching  of  physics  and  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  different  school  grades  could  be  settled  with  some  uniformity, 
no  teacher  can  doubt  that  the  gain  over  the  present  diversity  would  be  very  great. 
Of  course  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  it,  one  of  them  arising  from  the 
constant  progress  that  is  being  made  in  our  knowledge  of  physical  laws  and  another 
from  the  fact  that  the  schools  must  accommodate  the  majority  of  their  graduates,  who 
do  not  go  to  college  ;  obviously,  therefore,  uniformity  is  to  be  secured  only  as  a  result 
of  full  discussion  and  comparison  of  views. 

•  To  obtain  most  easily  this  comparison,  I  venture  to  request  from  you  an  early  an- 
swer to  the  accompanying  inquiries.  When  the  replies  shall  have  been  arranged  and 
published  under  their  authors'  names,  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  uniformity  may  be 
found  among  them  to  justify  the  drawing  up  of  a  progressive  scheme  of  study  in 
physics  fitted  for  the  needs  of  all  the  schools.  Such  a  scheme  could  probably  be 
drawn  up  best  in  the  way  suggested  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  vice  president  of 
Section  B  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  his  address 
on  this  subject  at  Montreal,  in  August,  1882,  viz,  by  a  joint  committee  from  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  and  the  American  Association.  The  present  inquiry 
is  instituted  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any  acceptable  report  from  such  a  commit- 
tee, if  it  is  to  meet  with  general  intelligent  acceptance. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
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INQUIRIES  ABOUT   THE    TEACHING  OF   PHYSICS. 

Return  made  by ,  conuected  with  — — ,  at . 

1.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  introduce  in  primary  or  grammar  schools  any  study 
of  physics  (natural  philosophy)?  If  so,  to  what  extent  and  of  what  character? 
With  or  without  books  ?    Can  this  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work  ? 

•2.  In  high  schools  and  academies,  from  which  only  a  portion  of  the  graduates  will 
go  to  college  or  a  technical  school,  how  much  time  should  be  given  to  physics  :  a  year 
of  daily  work  (200  hours)  or  less  ?  In  which  year  of  a  four  years'  course  should  it 
come  ? 

3.  What  should  be  the  prevailing  character  of  the  high  school  work?  Inductive  or 
deductive?  For  information  or  for  discipline?  With  or  without  text  book  ?  With 
laboratory  work ?  How  much  mathematical  knowledge  should  be  assumed?  How 
expensive  would  the  apparatus  be  for  the  course  you  advise  ? 

4.  How  much  study  of  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college  :  (a)  On 
a  classical  course?    (b)  On  a  non-classical  course ? 

5.  In  what  respects  should  the  instruction  iu  college  differ  from  that  described 
under  3  : 

(a)  Of  students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  ? 

(&)  Of  those  who  have  the  preparation  you  suggest  under  4  (a)  ? 

(c)  Of  those  prepared  as  suggested  under  4  (&)? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  a  course  of  study  in  physics  can  be  planned  that  would,  both 
in  extent  and  character,  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  schools  and  the  colleges  that 
require  this  study  for  admission  ?  If  so,  is  the  common  ground  to  be  sought  in  such 
a  course  as  is  described  in  your  answers  to  3  and  4  ? 

7.  In  which  year  of  the  college  course  should  the  student  take  up  physics?  For 
which  classes  of  students  named  in  5  should  plane  trigonometry  be  a  prerequisite  ? 
Should  any  higher  mathematics  be  a  prerequisite  ?  Should  elementary  laboratory 
work  accompany  the  text  book  and  lecture  work  for  any  of  the  classes  named  in  5? 
Should  elementary  physics  be  a  prescribed  or  an  elective  study  in  college? 

8.  A  statement  is  very  desirable  of  the  results  obtained  in  your  experience  that 
bear  upon  questions  1,  3,  and  4.  In  what  ways  has  the  requirement  of  physics  for  ad- 
mission to  college  proved  advantageous  ?    What  disadvantages  have  followed  it? 

9.  In  framing  the  uniform  scheme  hoped  for,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  agree  on  the 
main  reasons  for  the  study  of  physics  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  ends  to  be 
aimed  at.    Please  give  briefly  the  reasons  and  aims  underlying  your  replies  to  1  and  3. 

10.  Will  you  advise  me  on  any  point  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  not  covered  by  the 
above  questions  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  replies. 

I.  FROM  TEACHERS  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(1)    W.  J.  Corthell,  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Gorham,  Me, 

1.  Most  assuredly  some  study  of  physics  should  be  introduced  into 
the  lower  schools;  to  embrace  elementary  facts  illustrative  of  all  com- 
mon laws  and  explanatory  of  all  phenomena  which  the  pupils  see  or 
can  be  led  to  observe  ;  without  books,  unless  a  text  book  can  be  found. 
This  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  a  high  school  course  of  160  weeks  one-fourth  of  each  day  for 
60  weeks  should  be  given  to  physics  and  an  equal  amount  to  chemistry, 
the  physics  coming  in  the  first  year  and  one  term  of  the  last. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  experimental,  student  and  teachei 
making  apparatus  ;  inductive  first,  then  deductive  ;  for  both  informa 
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tion  and  discipline  ;  with  book  containing  statements  of  laws  without 
explanation  ;  most  assuredly  with  laboratory  work,  and  that  by  the  pu- 
pil. A  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  algebra  should 
be  assumed.  An  ingenious,  live  teacher  would  do  it  all  at  a  cost  of  $25; 
a  dunderhead  for  teacher  would  need  $500. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  on  all  courses  there  should  be  required  a 
thorough  elementary  course  in  grammar  school  and  a  full  experimental 
scientific  course  of  one  year  and  a  quarter  in  the  high  school. 

5.  If  the  preliminary  work  has  not  been  done,  it  must  be  done  in  col- 
lege, as  suggested  under  1  and  3.  Students  haviug  this  preparation 
may  take  up  scientific,  experimental,  and  mathematical  physics. 

6.  The  courses  above  described  should  satisfy  both  the  schools  and 
colleges. 

7„  The  college  work  should  begin  in  the  sophomore  year,  requiring 
plane  trigonometry  aud  no  higher  mathematics.  Elementary  physics 
should  be  prescribed  for  those  who  have  not  studied  it  before  coming  to 
college,  and  be  accompanied  by  laboratory  work. 

8.  The  advantages  of  the  study  have  been:  (1)  Wonderful  quickening 
of  the  intellect;  lively  interest  in  the  school.  (2)  Subsequent  growth 
into  the  scientific  and  scholarly  spirit,  developing  a  wonderful  ingenu- 
ity in  mechanical  contrivances  and  the  manipulation  of  tools.  (3)  Doub- 
ling (in  some  instances  now  existing  quintupling)  the  number  of  boys 
who  take  the  high  school  course  and  giving  many  a  strong  bent  to  in- 
dustrial pursuits  in  their  better  skilled  departments.  It  has  secured 
students  of  broader  powers  of  thought  and  generalization.  It  has  cul- 
tivated the  senses  so  that  pupils  were  not  "  nature  blind."  It  has  trained 
to  the  habit  of  nice  adjustment  of  probabilities,  which  has  reacted  with 
marked  power  in  giving  critical  acumen  in  classical  research. 

No  disadvantages  have  followed,  unless  a  longer  time  in  the  course 
and  consequently  riper  scholarship  are  disadvantages. 

9.  No  other  study  and  no  other  method  can  train  (1)  the  senses,  (2) 
the  habit  of  original  investigation,  (3)  the  power  and  habit  of  reason- 
ing from  facts  discovered  to  principles  or  laws  inferred. 

(2)  C.  (I  Bounds,  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  primary  schools  such  simple  phe- 
nomena as  fall  under  the  pupils7  observation  and  as  can  be  illustrated 
by  simple  experiments;  in  grammar  schools  something  more  can  be 
added  of  inference  from  observations  made  or  experiments  performed. 
In  primary  schools  orally ;  in  grammar  schools  some  use  may  be  (in 
most  cases  should  be)  made  of  books.  This  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  work. 

2.  In  a  four -years  course  of  study  in  high  school  at  least  one  year 
should  be  given  to  physics;  in  a  shorter  course  perhaps  less  time;  it 
should  come  in  the  second  or  third  year. 
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3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  inductive  and  deductive ;  for  dis- 
cipline through  information ;  .with  text  book  and  laboratory  work;  ap- 
plying elementary  geometry  and  algebra  in  addition  to  arithmetic.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  answer  definitely  at  the  present  writing  the  question 
of  expense;  I  should  say  from  $50  to  $200,  according  to  means  at  com- 
mand. Much  could  be  done  with  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  apparatus,  sup- 
plemented by  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  use  tools. 

4.  At  least  one  year's  study  should  be  required  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. 

5.  The  college  instruction  for  beginners  should  not  differ  at  all  from 
that  of  the  high  school;  for  other  students  it  should  be  more  largely 
mathematical  and  disciplinary. 

6.  The  "  common  ground"  between  high  schools  and  colleges  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  course  described  above. 

7.  For  college  physics,  plane  trigonometry  should  be  required,  and 
higher  mathematics  for  a  scientific  course;  elementary  physics  should 
be  a  prescribed  study,  and  elementary  laboratory  work  should  be  taken 
by  all  classes  of  students  named  in  question  5. 

8.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  known  the  great  advantages  derived,  both 
as  regards  intelligence  and  discipline,  from  the  careful  study  of  physics 
in  a  normal  school — Farmington,  Mass.     I  have  seen  no  disadvantages. 

9.  The  information  is  such  as  all  need,  and  the  discipline  obtained 
from  the  study  of  physics  is  in  some  respects  such  as  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way. 

(3)  J.  G.  Scott,  State  Normal  School,  Wesffield,  Mass, 

1.  In  the  lower  schools  physics  should  be  introduced.  The  work  must 
be  elementary,  prosecuted  for  two  purposes,  (1)  for  knowledge  and  (2) 
as  a  basis  for  language  work,  oral  and  written  compositions,  &c,  the 
more  the  better;  as  a  rule,  withoot  books.  This  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  future  work. 

2.  In  high  schools  a  year  or  more  should  be  given  to  the  subject.  If 
pupils  are  well  prepared  it  does  not  matter  much  in  which  year  it  comes. 

3.  For  ordinary  high  schools  the  character  of  the  work  should  be 
chiefly  elementary;  inductive;  for  both  information  and  discipline,  as 
they  are  inseparable;  with  text  book  for  reference  only;  and  with  lab- 
oratory work.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  schools  it  is  unsafe  to 
assume  much  mathematical  knowledge.  The  apparatus  should  be  sim- 
ple; otherwise  pupils  are  "dazed,"  not  instructed.  Better  make  most 
of  it  themselves;  the  expense  for  each  would  be  very  little. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  enough  of  physics  should  be  required  to 
secure  knowledge  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  the  world  about 
us,  say  of  most  of  those  treated  in  our  common  text  books.  No  knowl- 
edge of  language  can  atone  for  ignorance  of  nature. 

5.  The  work  in  college  must  be  elementary  for  beginners,  scientific 
for  those  who  have  the  preparation  suggested  above. 
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(>.  A  course  in  physics  can  be  planned  that  ought  to  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges 5  but  no  course  is  likely  ever  to  satisfy  all,  because 
teachers  differ  so  widely  in  intelligence,  especially  in  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  mental  development. 

7.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  all  college  students 
except  those  who  begin  physics;  higher  mathematics  are  very  helpful. 
Laboratory  work  is  indispensable  for  those  beginning  the  subject.  The 
study  should  be  prescribed  in  college. 

(4)  Henry  E.  Sawyer,  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

1.  I  think  it  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  the  lower  schools.  In 
extent  it  should  be  entirely  elementary ;  in  character,  the  observation 
of  experiments  and  common  phenomena,  with  study  of  laws  and  causes; 
without  books,  except  as  they  may  be  referred  to  or  read  for  informa- 
tion.   This  certainly  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  high  schools  probably  one-half  year  of  daily  work  (100  hours)  is 
as  much  as  could  well  be  given ;  it  should  come  in  the  second  or  third 
year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  objective  and  experimental,  followed  by  study 
of  a  text  book;  inductive;  for  discipline  and  information;  with  labora- 
tory work  if  practicable.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 
through  simple  equations  should  be  assumed.  The  apparatus  would 
cost  from  $50  to  $100,  depending  on  the  ingenuity,  technical  skill,  and 
occupation  of  the  teacher. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  there  should  be  required  not  less  than 
half  a  year's  study  of  physics  of  the  character  indicated  for  high 
school  work,  presupposing  suitable  work  in  the  primary  course,  and 
on  a  non-classical  course  double  the  amount  above  indicated. 

5.  The  work  in  college  (a)  for  beginners  should  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  high  schools;  (b)  should  be  more  advanced;  (c)  should  embrace 
original  investigation. 

G.  I  think  a  common  ground  for  schools  and  colleges  will  be  found  in 
the  above  course. 

7.  In  college,  physics  should  be  prescribed,  unless  required  for  admis- 
sion, and  should  come  in  the  second  year.  Elementary  laboratory  work 
should  be  given  to  class  5  (a),  and  trigonometry  be  a  prerequisite  for  all 
students  except  5  (a). 

(5)  Sumner  E.  Babcock,  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N  T. 

1.  If  botany  is  not  taught  in  both  primary  and  grammar  schools,  phys- 
ics should  be  in  the  latter.  The  pupils  should  do  the  experimenting. 
They  should  get  clear  ideas  of  the  properties  of  matter,  of  the  mole- 
cule, of  attraction  and  repulsion  and  their  effects  on  the  forms  of  mat- 
ter; elementary  ideas  of  dynamics,  heat,  light,  and  sound.  Use  no 
books.     This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 
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2.  Id  high  schools  at  least  one  year,  the  third  year,  should  be  given 
to  this  study. 

3.  In  the  high  school  work  so  far  as  possible  all  knowledge  should  be 
obtained  by  the  student  himself  performing  the  experiments,  generally 
at  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  This  should  be  as  exhaustive  as  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  time  will  admit.  It  should  be  of 
practical  benefit,  inductive  in  character,  for  discipline,  without  text  book, 
and  with  laboratory  work ;  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  and  trigonometry  should  be  assumed.  By  using  articles  with 
which  every  household  is  provided  and  making  the  simpler  apparatus 
at  school  or  at  the  student's  home,  the  cost  would  not  be  over  $200. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  there  should  be  required,  (a)  on  a  classical 
course,  so  much  physics  as  requires  no  knowledge  of  trigonometry  and 
can  be  thoroughly  done  in  two  terms;  (b)  on  a  non-classical  course,  the 
whole  work  set  forth  in  3. 

5.  In  college  the  instruction  (a)  for  beginners  should  not  differ  from 
that  already  described ;  (b)  for  students  who  have  had  the  two-term 
course,  it  may  perhaps  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  text  book; 
(c)  for  students  with  a  year's  preparation,  only  by  giving  the  student 
at  intervals  certain  lines  of  investigation  to  follow  out  experimentally; 
the  instruction  here  should  be  more  purely  scientific. 

6.  I  think  a  il common  ground"  may  be  found  in  the  course  described 
above. 

7.  In  college,  physics  should  be  taken  up  in  the  senior  year;  it  should 
be  a  prescribed  study ;  plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for 
those  prepared  and  taught  as  suggested  under  5  (c). 

9.  The  reasons  for  the  study  are:  No  study  in  the  primary  or  gram- 
mar schools  develops  the  habits  of  observation :  physics  does ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  physics  makes  men  better  able  to  live  well  and  increase  the  com- 
forts of  life.  The  aims  are  to  discipline  and  develop  the  mind  and  make 
men  practical. 

10.  It  seems  important  that  this  course  of  study  should  be  so  con- 
ducted, especially  in  the  academies  and  high  schools,  as  to  make  the 
students  intelligent  "browsers  among  books."  To  this  end,  while  text 
books  as  such  are  disused,  reference  books  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  should  be  within  their  reach,  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  them. 

(6)  Austin  Craig  Apgar,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

1.  In  the  lower  schools  physics  should  be  introduced;  in  the  primary 
the  subjects  of  sound,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism — not 
necessarily  all,  but  two  or  more  of  them;  in  the  grammar  school  add 
mechanics.  The  work  to  be  entirely  experimental,  of  a  very  simple 
character,  cultivating  the  observing  faculties;  with  books  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  if  there  were  any  of  the  right  kind.  The  observing  habit 
is  the  best  basis  for  all  work  in  science. 
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2.  In  high  schools  not  less  than  a  year  should  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  third  or  fourth  year. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  experimental,  with  the  object  of 
teaching  the  more  simple  laws  of  the  subject,  and  the  application  of 
those  laws;  both  inductive  and  deductive;  both  for  information  and  dis- 
cipline; with  a  text  book,  or  both  with  and  without  would  be  a  better 
answer;  with  laboratory  work,  decidedly.  The  ability  to  work  with 
formulas  containing  radicals  should  be  assumed.  Apparatus  should 
be  for  use,  not  show,  and  should  be  made  of  wood,  iron,  steel,  and  glass 
almost  entirely;  so  a  good  profit  could  be  left  the  dealer  if  the  sets 
were  sold  at  $100.  Of  course  schools  could  work  in  lines  where  the  ap- 
paratus would  need  to  cost  $200  or  $300. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  there  should  be  required  a  simple  outline 
understanding  of  such  a  work  as  Gillet  and  Bolfe's  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

5.  The  college  work  should  be  more  advanced  than  this,  suited  to 
older  pupils. 

6.  The  course  described  above  ought  to  prove  the  common  ground. 

7.  In  college,  physics  should  come  in  the  second  or  third  year;  plane 
trigonometry  should  be  required  of  all  but  those  beginning  the  study, 
but  no  higher  mathematics.  The  study  should  be  prescribed  and  lab- 
oratory work  should  accompany  it  for  all  students. 

8.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  college  where  a  requirement  of  phys- 
ics was  needed  for  admission.  All  such  work  as  I  give  under  1  and  3 
has  the  effect  of  awakening  thought  upon  useful  subjects  and  leads  to 
observing  ways.     No  disadvantages  have  followed  this  requirement. 

10.  I  think  any  professor  of  physics  in  college  who  cannot  in  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  advance  upon  the  instruction  given  in  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools  so  as  to  make  his  instruction  interesting 
and  useful  in  this  advanced  age  in  science  ought  to  give  place  to  one 
who  can.  He  ought  not  to  fear  preliminary  work,  but  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  all  he  can  get;  and  the  requirements  for  admission  ought 
to  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  this  subject,  even  if  the  re- 
quirements in  Greek  should  be  decreased  thereby. 

(7)  C.  B.  Cochran,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

1.  In  the  lower  schools  no  study  of  physics  is  desirable ;  if  studied  at 
all,  without  books. 

2.  In  high  schools  one  year  of  daily  work  should  be  spent  on  phys- 
ics, the  last  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  inductive;  for  information  and  discipline,  but 
the  latter  most  prominent;  with  text  book  and  laboratory  work;  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  plane  geometry  should  be  assumed.  The  appara- 
tus would  cost  from  $750  to  $1,000. 

4.  I  think  that  physics  should  not  be  required  to  enter  college  on 
either  course,  but  the  college  course  should  be  thorough  and  accom- 
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panied  with  laboratory  work,  so  that  the  student  may  acquire  the  spirit 
of  scientific  investigation. 

7.  In  college,  physics  should  be  taken  up  in  the  junior  year,  alter 
plane  trigonometry;  it  should  be  a  prescribed  study,  with  laboratory 
work  for  all ;  analytical  geometry  and  calculus  should  at  least  be  rec- 
ommended. 

8.  The  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  college  stimulates  the 
schools  to  do  work  in  this  department,  and  thus  promotes  a  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attention  of 
the  preparatory  student  is  divided  among  too  many  subjects  at  one 
time,  and  he  is  more  apt  to  do  slovenly  work.  I  believe  the  [present] 
required  studies  are  all  that  can  be  well  mastered  by  the  student,  and 
any  additions  would  mean  an  additional  year  to  the  preparatory  course. 

10.  I  think  a  college  course  in  physics  should  be  slow  and  thorough, 
and  that  assistant  teachers  should  devote  their  time  to  directing  the 
work  of  students  in  a  physical  laboratory.  A  high  school  course  in 
physics  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  have  the  colle- 
giate course  and  who  are  not  encumbered  with  all  the  studies  prepara- 
tory for  college. 

(8)  George  L.  Smith,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  I  think  it  desirable  to  introduce  physics  into  the  lower  schools  upon 
the  general  principle  that  the  higher  forms  of  education  should  differ 
from  the  more  elementary  in  quantity  only,  and  not  in  quality.  Teach 
it  by  means  of  object  lessons,  dealing  with  the  more  common  physical 
facts  and  omitting  all  theories.  Use  no  books.  This  can  and  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  high  schools  give  not  less  than  a  year  of  daily  work;  but  it 
would  be  better  to  introduce  it  into  the  work  of  each  year  for  a  portion 
of  the  year,  and  then  not  as  daily  lessons,  but  two  or  three  per  week, 
and  thus  avoid  crowding  the  pupil. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  inductive;  for  both  information 
and  discipline ;  with  text  book  only  as  a  book  of  reference,  never  to  be 
memorized;  and  with  as  much  laboratory  work  as  possible,  encouraging 
the  pupils  in  constructing  simple  apparatus  for  themselves.  Only  such 
mathematical  knowledge  should  be  assumed  as  is  furnished  by  the  reg- 
ular course  of  the  school.  The  efficiency  of  apparatus  does  not  depend 
so  much  upon  the  quantity  as  on  the  right  use  of  it. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  there  should  be  required  about  as  much 
as  is  given  in  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  or  Ganot's  Popular  Natural 
Philosophy. 

5.  The  college  work  should  differ  from  that  of  the  high  school  in  quan- 
tity, and  perhaps  in  paying  a  little  more  attention  to  the  mathematics  of 
physics. 

0.  I  think  a  course  can  be  planned  that  would  satisfy  the  schools  ami 
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also  tbe  colleges  requiring  this  study  for  admission.     It  should  be  that 
given  above. 

7.  In  college  the  work  in  physics  should  be  prescribed  and  come  in 
the  first  and  second  years.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite 
and  the  study  of  higher  mathematics  go  on  with  that  of  physics.  Lab- 
oratory work  is  necessary. 

8.  The  large  majority  of  children  leave  school  after  they  have  finished 
the  primary  or  intermediate  courses  and  engage  in  some  trade  or  mer- 
cantile business  in  which  a  practical  knowledge  of  physical  laws  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  fur- 
nish them  with  such  a  knowledge  in  the  elementary  schools?  Among 
the  students  that  I  have  prepared  for  college  I  have  always  found  that 
those  who  had  this  elementary  training  have  stood  highest  in  their 
classes,  not  in  physics  alone,  but  in  all  their  studies.  No  disadvan- 
tages have  followed  the  requirement  of  physics. 

(9)  E.  E.  Smith,  principal;  G.  H.  Williams  and  Libbie  Leary,  assistants. 
State  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  G. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  the  rudiments  or  first  principles  of 
physics  into  grammar  schools.  We  use  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks' 
Course  in  Physics  in  our  department,  and  it  seems  to  be  well  taken 
and  understood  by  the  pupils ;  it  is  better  without  books.  We  think 
this  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  high  schools  we  think  a  year  at  least  should  be  given  to  physics, 
as  we  deem  it  an  almost  essential  branch.  It  should  come  in  the  fourth 
year. 

3.  The  character  of  the  work  in  high  school  should  be  thoroughness ; 
it  should  be  deductive)  for  information ;  with  text  book;  without  labo- 
ratory work.  The  student  should  have  completed  arithmetic  and  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  algebra. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  (a)  on  a  classical  course  there  should  be 
required  a  year's  study,  if  thoroughness  has  been  attained;  (b)  on  a  non- 
classical  course,  the  rudiments,  as  more  time  could  be  devoted  to  the 
English  studies. 

6.  We  think  the  common  ground  may  be  found  in  this  course. 

7.  Physics  should  come  in  the  first  year  of  the  college  course  as  an 
elective  study,  with  trigonometry  and  laboratory  work. 

(10)  Marshall  G.  Wilson,  State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Ala. 

1.  Most  assuredly  I  would  introduce  physics  in  the  lower  schools, 
teaching  only  the  elements.  I  can  best  answer  the  question  "To  what 
extent?"  by  recommending  Balfour  Stewart's  Physics  in  Appleton's 
Primer  Series.    Use  text  books,  but  the  teacher  ought  to  be  independ- 
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_ent  of  books  for  his  phraseology.  Certainly  this  can  serve  as  a  basis 
for  future  work,  just  as  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar 
would  assist  in  mastering  Latin. 

2.  In  high  schools  200  hours  is  ample  time.  The  work  should  come 
in  the  last  year. 

3.  In  the  high  school,  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  construct  as  much  apparatus  as  practicable.  The 
work  should  be  both  inductive  and  deductive,  for  information  and  dis- 
cipline, with  book,  and  with  laboratory  work  most  assuredly.  Assume 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  of  trigonometry  if  possi- 
ble. Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
apparatus  needed,  but  every  school  needs  a  small  amount  each  year  for 
purchase  of  materials  used.  I  think  it  is  an  admirable  plan  to  have  the 
students  construct  all  the  apparatus  they  can.  Where  they  have  access 
to  founderies  or  machine  shops  they  cau  make  a  great  deal. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  (a)  on  a  classical  course  the  student  should 
be  prepared  for  examination  on  all  subjects  treated  of  in  common  school 
books  on  physics ;  (b)  on  a  non-classical  course  he  should  have  studied 
Deschanel's  Physics  or  some  text  book  of  the  same  scope. 

5.  College  students  should  pay  more  attention  to  laboratory  work, 
and  those  prepared  as  suggested  in  4  (b)  should  have  much  laboratory 
work,  constructing  apparatus  and  being  encouraged  to  investigate  new 
and  old  subjects. 

6.  I  do  not  think  a  course  can  be  planned  satisfactory  to  both  schools 
and  colleges. 

7.  In  college,  physics  should  come  in  the  first  year;  plane  trigo- 
nometry should  be  required  for  all  students  but  the  beginners,  and  no 
higher  mathematics.  The  study  should  be  prescribed  and  accompanied 
with  laboratory  work. 

8.  I  should  think  it  most  desirable  to  have  students  study  physics 
before  entering  college.  In  ray  own  case  my  time  at  college  was  limited 
to  four  years,  and  I  had  to  waste,  in  acquiring  the  principles  of  physics, 
part  of  this  time  that  I  should  have  devoted  to  higher  or  mathematical 
physics,  &c.  I  could  have  had  this  training  without  any  detriment 
whatever  to  my  classical  training.  I  do  not  believe  any  disadvan- 
tages follow.  I  believe  the  student  who  devotes  one  hour  each  day  to 
physics  will  take  up  his  mathematical  or  classical  studies  with  more 
zest  than  if  he  had  no  physics. 

9.  The  reasons  for  the  study  of  physics  are  above  all  for  mental  de- 
velopment; then  for  practical  reasons;  then  for  the  aid  rendered  to 
colleges ;  and,  lastly,  because  such  work  gives  the  student  a  self  depend- 
ence not  acquired  in  other  work. 

10.  It  is  an  important  question  how  far  neglect  of  sciences  in  the 
schools  has  proved  detrimental.  It  is  notorious  that  the  physicians  out- 
side of  large  towns  are  completely  ignorant  of  chemistry. 
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(11)   U.  Bettison,  Peabody  Normal  Seminary,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1.  In  primary  or  grammar  schools  the  instruction  in  physics  should 
be  oral,  a  few  simple  experiments  exhibited,  the  pupils  encouraged  to 
make  others  and  to  use  their  eyes  in  observing  natural  illustrations  of 
the  principles  under  discussion.  This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
work. 

2.  In  high  schools  physics  should  come  in  the  first  year,  and  not  less 
than  100  hours  be  given  to  it. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  experiments  by  the  pupils  when 
possible,  with  the  usual  recitations;  both  inductive  and  deductive;  for 
both  information  and  discipline;  with  text  book;  with  laboratory  work. 
A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  the  use  of  the  signs  should  be  assumed. 
The  apparatus  may  be  "as  costly  as  thy  purse  can  buy." 

4.  For  admission  to  college  it  is  not  advisable  to  require  more  than  a 
general  knowledge  of  leading  principles. 

5.  Beginning  with  a  general  review  the  work  should  be  the  same  for 
all. 

G.  Such  a  work  as  Avery's  or  Houston's,  omitting  light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, would  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  and  should  come  the  first 
year  in  college.  The  parts  requiring  plane  trigonometry  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  latter  subject.  No  higher  mathematics  should  be  re- 
quired.   Laboratory  work  should  accompany  the  instruction  in  physics. 

8.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  requirement  of  physics  for  admis- 
sion to  college. 

9.  Pupils  should  acquire  the  habit  of  accounting  for  every  phenom- 
enon by  natural  causes.  It  saves  them  from  superstition,  increases  their 
stock  of  good  common  sense,  and  teaches  them  that  God's  government 
is  that  of  law  and  not  of  caprice. 

(12)  Eben  S.  Stearns,  State  Normal  College,  University  of  NasJiville,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

1.  In  lower  schools  teach  witli  simplicity  and  exactness  the  elements 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  with  special  application  to  u  things 
familiar."  Without  books  in  the  primary  and  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
grammar  school.  If  properly  taught  this  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
work. 

2.  If  the  high  school  pupils  are  to  enter  at  once  upon  their  life  busi- 
ness I  would,  if  possible,  give  them  the  full  200  hours  in  physics ;  cir- 
cumstances should  decide  when  it  should  come. 

3.  The  work  of  the  high  school  should  be  the  study  of  language  (in 
cludingiiterature),  mathematics,  geography,  history,  andnatural  science; 
both  inductive  and  deductive;  for  both  information  and  discipline;  both 
with  and  without  text  book;  with  laboratory  work  if  possible.  The  ap- 
paratus should  be  the  simplest,  the  easiest  to  use,  and  the  least  costly. 
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Pupils  should  be  early  taught  that  for  most  purposes  of  illustration  ex- 
pensive and  showy  apparatus  is  unnecessary.  They  should  be  taught 
how  and  encouraged  to  make  for  themselves  such  as  they  may  need  in 
ordinary  cases. 

4.  For  admission  to  college,  enough  physics  should  be  required  to 
afford  a  general  idea  of  all  the  principal  divisions,  but  with  such  exact- 
ness and  thoroughness  as  to  form  a  reliable  basis  for  future  study  if  pur- 
sued. 

G.  The  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  will  probably  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study;  circumstances  must  deter- 
mine when  the  student  should  take  it  up.  Laboratory  work  should 
accompany  the  whole  course,  if  possible. 

8.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  institution  renders  it  impossible  to 
answer  this  and  some  other  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  re- 
Xdies  of  much  value. 

0.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  preparatory  schools  will  be  the  ouly 
place  where  pupils  can  have  such  instruction;  in  all  other  cases  these 
schools  afford  the  best  and  most  natural  opportunity  for  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  future  study. 

10.  Among  the  early  studies  I  would  be  sure  to  introduce  something 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  that  of  air,  water,  and  food;  also,  some- 
thing of  zoology. 

(13)  E.  H.  HolbrooTc,  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

1.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  lower  schools;  the 
study  to  include  such  facts  only  as  concern  common  things:  how  a  clock 
runs,  watch,  draughts  in  a  stove  and  in  a  room,  ventilation,  working  of 
suction  pump,  simple  vacuum  experiments,  &c.  Teach  with  books  if 
possible,  without  if  necessary.  Certainly  this  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  about  one-third  of  the  time  should  be  given  to 
natural  science  and  about  one-sixth  of  that  to  physics.  It  should  come 
in  the  third  year  and  precede  chemistry. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  investigation  with  text  book,  with 
a  few  experiments  by  the  teacher,  then  a  review  of  the  whole  subjects 
by  experiments  and  lectured  upon  by  the  pupils ;  both  inductive  and 
deductive  (it  seems  so  axiomatic  that  every  step  in  learning  is  both 
inductive  and  deductive  that  I  am  impatient  at  these  terms) ;  for  both 
information  and  discipline ;  with  text  book  of  course ;  certainly  with 
laboratory  work,  but  rather  in  most  cases  with  apparatus  constructed 
by  the  pupil  himself.  A  knowledge  of  geometry  and  trigonometry 
should  be  assumed.  With  few  exceptions  the  apparatus  would  be  that 
which  costs  practically  nothing.  There  is  enough  to  do  with  ordinary 
shop,  kitchen,  and  grocery  materials. 
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4.  I  do  not  know  how  niuch  physics  should  be  required  for  admission 
to  college. 

7.  It  should  be  taken  in  the  third  year  of  a  college  course.  For  stu- 
dents named  in  5  plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite,  and  of 
higher  mathematics  calculus  and  mechanics.  Laboratory  work  is  neces- 
sary for  all  classes  named  in  5. 

8.  Never  having  taught  physics  in  a  college  I  cannot  say  how  the 
requirement  of  it  for  admission  proves  advantageous.  Our  work  here 
is  necessarily  illustrative  and  that  applicable  to  common  life. 

9.  Physics  is  an  observational  science  and  should  have  its  constant 
recognition  in  a  curriculum  along  with  the  other  natural  sciences,  all  of 
which  should  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  curriculum  from  primary 
to  collegiate  studies. 

10.  The  great  need  is  that  common  school  teachers  be  taught  to  illus- 
trate all  the  important  principles  in  physics  with  kitchen  and  grocery 
materials. 

(14)  John  A.  Steele,  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind. 

1.  At  least  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics,  embracing  the 
properties  of  matter,  with  experiments  in  heat,  sound,  electricity,  &c, 
might  be  introduced  into  the  higher  grades  of  lower  schools ;  without 
books,  unless  for  general  reference.  This  may  serve  as  the  best  possible 
basis  for  future  work. 

2.  One-half  hour  each  day  should  be  given  to  physics  in  high  schools, 
and  pupils  ought  to  think  and  investigate  outside  of  school  hours.  It 
should  be  studied  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

3.  To  create  an  enthusiastic  love  for  honest  industry  and  investiga- 
tion, should  be  the  character  of  the  high  school  work ;  both  inductive 
aud  deductive,  the  former  taking  the  lead;  for  information  and  disci- 
pline ;  with  laboratory  work.  Do  not  teach  text  books :  use  them  as  dic- 
tionaries ;  teach  subjects :  use  books  as  aids.  Mathematics  ought  to 
accompany  physics,  but,  to  begin  with,  very  little  mathematical  knowl- 
edge should  be  assumed.  Pupils  ought  to  construct  nearly  all  appara- 
tus.   Expensiveness  implies  complexity  and  mystification. 

5.  The  instruction  in  college  should  embrace  a  review,  with  a  more 
minute  examination,  and  a  continuation  of  what  preceded. 

6.  The  course  described  in  3  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the 
schools  aud  the  colleges  that  require  physics  for  admission. 

7.  Physics  should  accompany  or  follow  geometry.  No  higher  mathe- 
matics than  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite.  All  students  named 
in  5  should  have  laboratory  work. 

8.  (l)Our  students  are  assigned  topics,  not  pages,  and  by  turns  are 
expected  to  explain  and  illustrate  by  experiment,  if  practicable,  all 
that  pertains  to  those  topics.  Teachers  anticipate  and  provide  for  dif- 
ficulties, each  recitation  looking  to  the  following  and  to  the  preceding 
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one.     (2)  We  receive  all  grades,  provide  suitable  classes,  and  hold  no 
preliminary  examinations. 

(15)  Daniel  B.  Parkinson,  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  111. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  in  primary  or  grammar  schools  the 
study  of  physics  to  a  limited  extent  and  of  an  elementary  character. 
The  instruction  to  be  on  the  properties  of  matter,  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  optics,  magnetism,  fractional 
electricity  and  force.  Teach  without  books.  This  can  serve  as  a  basis 
for  future  work,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

2.  Physics  should  come  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  a  high  school 
course,  and  with  the  preparation  made  in  the  lower  grade  less  than  the 
entire  year  is  sufficient. 

3.  The  character  of  the  high  school  work  should  be  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  subjects;  inductive ;  for  in- 
formation and  discipline;  with  text  book;  with  laboratory  work,  if  pos- 
sible; a  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry  sufficient  to  enter  college 
should  be  assumed.  In  the  main  the  apparatus  can  be  very  inexpen- 
sive and  prepared  largely  by  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  what  can  be 
made  by  the  learner,  an  outfit  amounting  to  $200  or  $300  could  be  used 
to  great  advantage. 

4.  The  work  as  indicated  for  the  high  school  and  the  academy  should 
be  required  for  admission  to  college  on  both  courses. 

5.  Students  who  begin  this  work  in  college  should  have  an  additional 
term  in  the  elements.  For  others  the  work  should  be  more  exhaustive 
and  more  of  detail  than  before. 

6.  The  course  described  in  3  might  satisfy  both  the  schools  and  the 
colleges  that  require  physics  for  admission. 

7.  Elementary  physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  and  come  in  the 
junior  year.  Neither  plane  trigonometry  nor  any  higher  mathematics 
should  be  required.     Laboratory  work  is  necessary. 

8.  My  experience  has  been  confined  to  a  seminary  and  a  normal 
school.  I  value  very  highly  the  method  of  improvising  simple  and 
cheap  apparatus  as  far  as  they  will  answer.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  a 
physical  laboratory  and  much  emphasis  being  placed  upon  personal 
investigation  and  experimentation  on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  It  is  more 
valuable  than  all  things  else  in  the  study  of  physics.  An  actual  veri- 
fication of  a  statement  is  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  than  many 
times  as  much  theoretical  knowledge.  The  former  teaches  close  obser- 
vation and  individuality.  I  see  no  reasons  why  there  should  be  any 
disadvantage  in  the  requirement. 

0.  Physics  teaches  the  young  pupil  to  become  interested  in  what  he 
sees  about  him  and  arouses  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation. 

10.  I  take  pleasure  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  physical  labora- 
tory. It  is  needed  quite  as  much  as  a  chemical  laboratory.  I  believe  there 
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will  soon  follow  a  new  departure  in  teaching  this  important  branch,  and 
the  most  radical  change  will  consist  in  giving  an  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  learned  and  brilliant  lecture 
system  is  entertaining,  but  I  believe  the  best  results  will  come  from  the 
method  given  before.  The  study  of  physics  in  this  regard  can  be  less 
expensive  than  it  is  possible  to  make  the  study  of  chemistry.  The  ap- 
paratus is  much  less  delicate  and  can  be  made  by  the  inexperienced. 

(16)  D.  S.  Wright,  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Ioioa. 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  introduce  formal  instruction  in  phys- 
ics in  the  lower  schools.  The  instruction  should  be  merely  incidental, 
oral,  and  without  books.     This  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  Two  terms  of  the  last  year  is  ample  time  to  devote  to  physics  in  a 
high  school  course. 

3.  The  work  in  the  high  school  should  be  elementary,  largely  by 
means  of  experiments;  inductive;  for  information  and  discipline;  with 
text  book ;  and  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  completed 
should  be  assumed.    The  apparatus  would  cost  $50. 

4.  Acknowledge  of  some  standard  elementary  work  on  physics  should 
be  required  for  admission  to  college. 

5.  The  course  in  college  should  be  the  same  for  all.  The  text  book 
should  present  a  more  advanced  course  and  the  laboratory  work  should 
be  fuller. 

6.  The  course  described  in  3  and  4  might  satisfy  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

7.  Elementary  physics  should  be  taken  in  the  first  or  second  year  in 
college  as  a  prescribed  study,  accompanied  by  laboratory  work.  For  all 
students  named  in  5  plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite,  but 
no  higher  mathematics. 

8.  Taking  things  as  we  have  found  them  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  college  are  not  very  apparent; 
but,  if  the  uniformity  referred  to  in  the  circular  could  be  secured,  the 
attainments  of  the  preparatory  school  would  be  the  starting  point  for 
the  college  work.     As  to  the  disadvantages,  none  have  followed. 

9.  The  study  of  physics  in  the  preparatory  schools  gives  information 
to  those  who  cannot  take  a  higher  course  of  instruction  and  relieves 
the  college  of  the  more  elementary  part  of  the  work. 

(17)  Charles  II  Allen,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  teach  in  primary  or  grammar  schools  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  atmospheric  pressure,  and,  in  short,  the  main  facts 
of  physics  with  which  an  ordinarily  well  informed  person  should  be 
acquainted  in  after  life;  without  books;  instruction  should  be  given 
experimentally  with  simple  illustrations  entirely  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pupil.  If  fairly  well  done  this  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
work. 
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2.  Physics  should  be  taken  the  third  year  in  the  high  school,  if  most 
of  the  pupils  stay  through  the  course;  otherwise  it  should  be  taken  ear- 
lier.    About  100  hours  will  do. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  the  instruction  in  the  high  school  should  be  by  il- 
lustrative experiments;  with  books;  for  information;  with  laboratory 
work,  if  simple.  A  knowledge  of  applied  algebra  and  all  of  arithmetic 
should  be  assumed.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  would  be  very  light; 
$100  would  do  the  whole,  if  well  expended. 

5.  Students  who  begin  the  study  in  college  should  have  greater  math- 
ematical knowledge,  and  more  of  an  effort  should  be  made  at  discipline. 

6.  The  course  described  in  answer  to  3  would  satisfy  the  schools  and 
colleges  as  far  as  it  goes. 

8.  The  main  part  of  what  is  given  in  answer  to  1  I  have  done  with 
marked  success.  Pupils  are  made  observant  and  thoughtful  and  do  not 
go  through  the  world  blind.  They  will  constantly  add  to  their  knowl- 
edge, and,  if  they  go  on  in  the  course,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  and 
power  in  these  subjects. 

10.  My  answer  to  question  1  is  based  mainly  on  this  fact:  only  5  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  this  State  go  to  any  school  more  advanced  than 
the  grammar  school,  and  the  information  is  valuable. 

II.  FROM  TEACHERS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

(18)   William  Harper,  A.  ill".,  High  School,  Farmington,  Me.  (formerly 
with  State  Normal  School). 

1.  By  all  means  introduce  (though  not,  to  any  great  extent,  as  a 
science)  the  study  of  physics  in  lower  schools.  A  large  number  of  the 
simpler  phenomena  and  principles  might  be  taught,  such  as  gravity,  in- 
ertia, resistance  of  the  air,  properties  of  air  and  water,  expansion  and 
changes  of  state  by  heat,  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  the  spectrum, 
properties  of  magnets,  &c.  With  books,  if  suitable  ones  can  be  found; 
otherwise  without.  The  child  should  not  be  prejudiced  against  the  sub- 
ject by  an  unsuitable  book.  This  can  most  assuredly  serve  as  a  basis 
for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  a  year  should  be  given  to  physics  by  those  who 
will  not  attend  a  school  of  higher  grade;  for  others  less  might  answer. 
It  should  come  in  the  second  year. 

3.  The  instruction  in  the  high  school  should  aim  to  give  clear  views 
of  the  most  important  principles  in  all  departments  of  the  study  and 
should  open  the  student's  way  to  further  study;  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive; for  information  and  for  discipline;  with  text  book ;  with  labora- 
tory work.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  and 
of  elementary  algebra  should  be  assumed.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus 
need  not  much  exceed  $100.     (See  list  of  prices  in  Mayer's  Sound.) 

4.  If  classical  and  non-classical  students  are  to  work  in  the  same 
classes  in  college  they  should  have  essentially  the  same  preparation. 
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It  should  be  of  the  character  described  in  answer  to  3  and  should  oc- 
cupy not  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  school  year,  aside  from  what  may 
have  been  learned  in  the  primary  or  grammar  school.  It  should  of 
course  not  repeat  the  work  of  the  preparatory  course. 

5.  For  students  who  begin  physics  in  college  the  instruction  may  be 
more  largely  deductive  than  in  the  high  school ;  for  others  it  may  be 
still  more  so.     In  other  respects  there  should  be  no  essential  difference. 

6.  The  course  described  in  the  answers  to  3  and  4  would  be  likely  to 
satisfy  the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  taken  as  a  prescribed  study  in  college.  Let  it 
come  in  the  second  year.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite 
for  all  students  named  in  5;  no  higher  mathematics  should  be  required 
till  the  whole  matter  is  on  a  better  footing  than  now.  Laboratory  work 
should  accompany  the  other  work  to  some  extent  for  all. 

8.  I  cannot  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  effects  of  requirement  of 
physics  for  admission  to  college.  As  to  question  1, 1  have  recently  been 
asked  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles  on  physics  for  a  child's  paper  and 
find  it  quite  practicable  to  present  important  principles  so  as  to  be  com- 
prehensible and  interesting  to  children  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 
All  my  answers  to  3  are  derived  from  quite  a  number  of  years'  experience 
as  teacher  and  from  my  experience  as  a  learner. 

9.  Reasons  for  the  study  of  physics  in  the  preparatory  schools  are  its 
very  high  value  for  practical  life  and  for  mental  discipline  and  its  ne- 
cessity for  understanding  other  sciences  ;  its  aims  are  to  enlist  the  pupil's 
interest,  give  him  a  good  foundation  for  future  work  and  for  practical 
application. 

10.  For  admission  to  college  a  knowledge  of  experimental  illustrations 
should  be  required,  and  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  statements  which 
may  be  memorized  from  a  text  book ;  otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  over  the  whole  ground  again  in  college,  and  the  preparatory  course, 
by  giving  a  training  in  wrong  methods,  will  be  of  very  questionable 
value. 

(19)  J.  Minor  Coit,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  St.  PauVs  School,  Concord,  K  IT. 

1.  It  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  the  study  of  physics  in  lower 
schools. 

2.  Physics  should  come  in  next  to  the  last  year  of  a  high  school  course, 
and  for  elementary  work  five  hours  per  week  for  forty  weeks  is  suf- 
ficient. 

3.  The  instructor  should  assign  regular  lessons  and  illustrate  them 
by  lectures  and  experiments ;  inductive  and  deductive  ;  for  information 
and  discipline ;  with  text  book  ;  with  as  much  laboratory  work  as  can 
be  done  with  aid  of  instructor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
algebra  through  simple  equations,  and  the  elements  of  plane  geometry 
should  be  assumed.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  ability  of  the  school  to  provide  it.    An  apparatus  for 
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elementary  instruction  can  be  provided  for  about  $400  or  $500  which 
would  be  sufficient. 

4.  Six  months'  study  of  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to 
college  on  a  classical  course,  and  a  year's  or  even  two  years'  study,  if  pos- 
sible, on  a  non -classical  course. 

5.  The  instruction  of  students  who  begin  physics  in  college  should  be 
by  text  book,  lectures,  experiments,  and  recitations  j  of  those  who  have 
the  preparation  suggested  under  4  («),  lectures,  text  book,  and  experi- 
ments ;  and,  of  those  who  have  the  preparation  suggested  under  4  (ft), 
laboratory  practice  in  addition  to  the  above. 

6.  The  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  would  be  likely  to  satisfy 
the  schools  and  colleges. 

.  7.  The  student  should  take  up  physics  in  the  first  and  second  years 
as  a  prescribed  study.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for 
classes  5  (b)  and  5  (c).  I  think  laboratory  work  should  not  accompany 
the  other  work. 

8.  The  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  college  has  proved 
advantageous  by  making  students  familiar  with  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples, so  that  they  can  more  easily  understand  the  more  advanced  text 
books  used  in  college  and  appreciate  the  lectures,  besides  giving  the 
mind  the  necessary  training  in  the  power  of  observation  and  making 
deductions  therefrom. 

(20)  Marshall  B.  Gaines,  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

1.  Physics  might  be  introduced  in  lower  schools — at  any  rate,  in  the 
ungraded  country  schools.  Instruct  the  pupils  until  they  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  some  elementary  work  on  the  subject,  and  try  simple  ex- 
periments illustrating  the  more  common  principles ;  with  books  and 
oral  teaching  combined.    This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  Probably  a  year,  the  second  of  the  high  school  course,  would  prove 
none  too  long  for  the  study.  It  should  precede  physical  geography, 
astronomy,  &c. 

3.  The  instruction  should  be  principally  inductive;  for  information 
and  discipline,  but  primarily  for  the  former;  with  text  book ;  with  labo- 
ratory work  to  some  extent.  Assume  a  knowledge  of  geometry.  For 
this  class  of  students  it  would  be  the  highest  practicable  branch  attain- 
able. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  academical  or  literary  course  in  college  no 
physics  should  be  required ;  for  admission  to  a  technical  school  one  full 
year  might  be  advantageous. 

5.  For  students  named  in  5  (a)  and  5  (b)  the  instruction  should  be 
fuller,  with  a  more  advanced  book  and  more  experiments ;  for  those 
named  in  5  (c)  it  should  be  still  more  advanced. 

6.  The  course  named  in  answer  to  3  and  4  seems  practicable  as  the 
common  ground  for  schools  and  colleges. 
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7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  and  coioe  in  the  junior  year. 
Students  named  in  5  (o)  should  take  laboratory  work  unless  they  have 
already  had  it.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite,  but  no 
higher  mathematics  unless  for  students  named  in  5  (c). 

8.  As  a  boy  I  was  greatly  helped  by  a  simple  work  on  physics,  stud- 
ied when  a  pupil  of  primary  grade.  High  schools  should  have  an  Eng- 
lish and  a  classical  course ;  in  the  former,  physics  should  be  thoroughly 
taught,  while  members  of  the  latter  going  to  college  should  depend  upon 
getting  their  physics  there. 

I  do  not  think  any  serious  disadvantages  could  follow  the  require- 
ment of  physics  for  admission  to  college,  if  students  were  willing  to 
wait  long  enough  to  learn  such  things  before  going  to  college.  To  se- 
cure this  we  need  more  time.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  matter 
to  guide  me.  Our  Few  England  colleges,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not 
require  it. 

9.  Those  who  cannot  go  to  college  obviously  need  to  study  physics 
while  in  school,  not  only  for  the  practical  needs  in  common  life,  but  to 
develop  the  reasoning  and  the  perceptive  faculties.  , 

(21)  E.  Q.  Ward,  McCollom  Institute,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  M. 

1.  It  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  primary  or  grammar 
schools. 

2.  In  the  high  school  course  it  should  come  the  third  year.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  give  other  branches  a  proper  chance  to  give  it  a  year; 
two-thirds  of  a  year  is  sufficient. 

3.  The  work  should  be  for  discipline;  with  text  book;  with  labora- 
tory work.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of 
algebra,  and  geometry  should  be  assumed. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course,  no  physics  should  be 
required ;  on  a  non-classical,  two-thirds  of  a  year  should  have  been  given 
to  it. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  and  taken  the  third  year. 

(22)  Rev.  M.  L.  Severance,  A.  M.,  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

1.  A  small  work  on  physics  might  be  used  in  lower  schools :  something 
very  simple  and  calculated  to  stimulate  the  pupil,  not  discourage  him. 
If  physics  is  taught  at  all  I  would  have  a  book.  This  ought  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  We  usually  crowd  it  into  one  or  two  terms,  but  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained is  very  meagre.  It  ought  to  come  when  the  mind  is  quite  mature. 
Electricity,  heat,  &c,  are  abstruse  subjects. 

3.  If  students  are  going  to  college,  the  college  should  do  the  main 
work  ;  if  not,  the  academy  should  do  what  it  can.  The  work  should  be 
deductive  for  young  pupils;  for  information  and  for  discipline;  with  text 
book  ;  with  laboratory  work.    Physics  ought  not  to  come  before  consid- 
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erable  knowledge  in  mathematics  has  been  acquired.  An  academy 
that  does  anything  in  the  natural  sciences  ought  to  have  $1,000  in  ap- 
paratus. 

4.  The  work  now  done  in  college  ought  to  be  done  in  the  preparatory 
course.  College  graduates,  as  a  rule,  know  but  little  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

5.  The  work  in  college  ought  to  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical. 

7.  Students  should  not  take  up  physics  earlier  than  the  junior  year. 

8.  Physics  has  not  usually  been  urged  on  students  in  the  preparatory 
course  for  college  ;  but  when  they  come  into  college  without  previous 
study  they  rarely  get  more  than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  science, 
rarely  more  than  our  classes  in  the  academy  get.  But  few  get  a  love 
for  physics  who  do  not  take  up  the  subject  until  they  find  it  in  the 
college  course. 

9.  The  study  in  an  elementary  way  is  good  for  those  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  pursue  their  education  to  advanced  scholarship,  as  suggesting 
and  laying  open  to  their  minds  an  interesting  field  of  knowledge.  It 
opens  an  inviting  door,  and  it  enables  the  college  student  to  go  deeper 
into  the  subject  and  make  himself  more  efficient  for  whatever  work  he 
may  have  thrust  on  him.  The  natural  sciences  broaden  the  base  of  a 
preacher's  knowledge  and  better  fit  him  for  that  work.  If  he  makes 
teaching  a  profession,  physics  ought  to  be  among  his  qualifications. 

(23)  A.  M.  Marsh,  Minard  Commercial  School  and  Green  Mountain  Semi- 
nary, Waterbury  Centre,  Vt. 

1.  Introduce  into  lower  schools  "  talks  "  on  the  philosophy  of  common 
things,  using  what  is  at  hand  for  illustration.  Instruct  by  first  inter- 
esting, without  books.    This  will  at  least  aid  future  work. 

2.  As  most  high  school  courses  are  arranged,  not  more  than  one  term 
of  ten  or  twelve  weeks  can  be  given  to  physics.  Let  it  come  the  third 
year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  simple  and  practical,  not  attempting  too  much  ; 
mainly  inductive ;  for  information  as  well  as  for  discipline ;  with  text 
book ;  with  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  elementary 
algebra,  and  plane  geometry  should  be  assumed.  The  cost  of  the  ap- 
paratus would  depend  greatly  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  One 
hundred  dollars  well  expended  might  do ;  more,  of  course,  would  be 
better. 

4.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  some  good  elementary  work  on  physics 
should  be  required  for  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course,  and 
the  same  on  a  non-classical  course.  More  would  be  better,  but  in  most 
fitting  schools  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  time  to  it. 

5.  For  students  named  in  5  (a)  the  instruction  in  college  should  be 
the  same  as  in  answer  to  3;  for  those  named  in  5  (b)  and  5  (c)  it  should 
be  higher  and  broader. 
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G.  I  think  the  course  named  in  answer  to  3  and  4  would  be  likely  to 
satisfy  both  schools  and  colleges  that  require  this  study. 

7.  Physics  should  be  taken  in  the  third  year.  For  students  named  in 
5  (b)  and  5  (c)  plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  require  higher  mathematics.  Students  named  in  5  (a)  should 
take  laboratory  work.  Elementary  physics  should  not  come  in  a  coL- 
lege  course. 

8.  With  young  children  I  find  a  talk  on  the  simplest  physical  laws* 
is  always  interesting.  It  also  trains  them  to  think  upon  what  they  see.. 
I  would  have  physics  taught  in  high  schools  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  would  have  grammar  or  book-keeping :  it  is  needed.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  fitting  school  where  physics  is  a  required  study.  It 
should  be. 

I  know  of  no  disadvantages  but  what  would  apply  to  any  study  in 
the  course:  too  many  studies  cause  crowding  and  cramming. 

9.  By  beginning  the  study  in  the  primary  school  more  can  be  done  in 
the  preparatory ;  by  teaching  the  elements  in  a  preparatory  school  more 
can  be  done  in  college. 

10.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  must  be  agreed  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  philosophy  in  schools  of  all  grades.  If  colleges  would  require 
it  as  one  of  the  fitting  studies,  all  fitting  schools  would  necessarily 
teach  it. 

(24)  William  B.  Graves,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

1.  Physics  might  be  introduced  to  a  limited  extent  in  lower  schools. 
The  instruction  should  be  a  general  exercise  given  by  the  teacher  on 
such  laws  as  can  be  illustrated  by  the  common  facts  within  the  obser- 
vation of  children ;  without  books.  By  training  the  perception  this  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  high  schools  two  terms  of  the  third  year  should  be  given  to  it; 
in  our  best  academies  the  full  year* 

3.  The  work  should  be  largely  descriptive,  but  to  some  extent  mathe- 
matical; both  inductive  and  deductive ;  for  both  information  and  dis- 
cipline; with  text  book;  with  laboratory  work,  if  possible.  A  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and,  when  practicable,  trigonometry  should 
be  assumed.  For  the  apparatus,  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  school, 
and  then  more  will  be  needed.  It  should  be  well  made  and  selected 
with  judgment.  The  lists  advertised  by  Eitchie,  of  Boston,  are  good 
for  limited  resources.  From  $100  to  $2,000  could  be  used,  according  to 
the  school  and  the  competency  of  the  teacher. 

4.  As  much  as  is  contained  in  Stewart's,  Avery's,  or  most  of  the  ele- 
mentary books  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college  on  a  classical 
course,  and  about  the  same  on  a  non-classical  course.  Although  stud- 
ied in  the  technical  schools,  some  preliminary  knowledge  is  of  great 

advantage  to  the  student. 
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5.  The  instruction  in  college  should  be  more  mathematical  for  all,  with 
original  work  for  students  named  in  4  (a)  and  4  (b). 

6.  The  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  is  the  common  ground 
sought. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study,  taken  in  some  colleges  the 
first  year,  in  others  the  third  year.  The  classes  (b)  and  (c)  in  5  should 
have  laboratory  work.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite, 
and  higher  mathematics  for  extended  work. 

8.  I  find  Todhunter's  Natural  Philosophy,  in  two  parts,  with  Thomp- 
son's Electricity  and  Magnetism,  a  good  course  for  candidates  for  scien- 
tific schools.  Mathematical  examples  are  a  great  help.  Preparatory 
work  in  physics  enables  the  student  to  take  the  advanced  course  in 
college  and  prepares  him  to  appreciate  the  greater  facilities  for  the 
study  that  are  found  in  our  best  colleges. 

Text  books  are  sometimes  used  which  give  erroneous  ideas,  and  the 
student  is  obliged  to  learn  his  philosophy  over  again.  When  the  work 
is  well  done,  I  know  of  no  disadvantages  following  the  study. 

9.  Physics  should  be  studied  in  the  preparatory  schools,  to  create  a 
love  for  the  study,  to  train  the  perceptions  to  observe  closely  physical 
facts,  and  as  a  preparation  for  practical  life. 

10.  We  must  have  trained  teachers.  Books,  apparatus,  &c,  are  vastly 
more  abundant  than  the  men  and  women  capable  of  using  them  for  in- 
telligent instruction.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  instruction  given  in  oui 
best  New  England  academies  is  quite  as  good  as  in  our  colleges.  Those 
methods  which  rest  on  the  higher  mathematics  are  of  course  excluded 
in  the  secondary  schools ;  indeed,  in  college  they  are  only  pursued  by 
the  select  few  who  elect  the  higher  mathematics.  Much  good  may  come 
out  of  the  efforts  made  to  secure  physical  laboratories.  But  the  doc- 
trine that  physics  is  best  taught  without  a  text  book  is  fallacious,  true 
only  with  regard  to  children  in  the  grammar  school.  A  course  of  study 
which  compels  the  student  to  prepare  his  work  for  a  daily  examination, 
accompanied  with  illustrative  experiments  with  a  well  appointed  ap- 
paratus, seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  method  of  teaching  phj^sics  in  acad- 
emy or  college. 

(25)  Charles  I).  Adams.  Gushing  Academy,  Ashbumham,  Mass. 

1.  Physics  might  be  introduced  in  lower  schools  to  a  very  moderate 
extent,  entirely  experimental,  just  enough  to  bring  out  the  simpler  facts, 
especially  in  mechanics,  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  without  books,  un- 
less they  are  of  a  very  popular  kind.  This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  give  physics  a  year  if  laboratory  work  by  the 
student  is  possible,  but  only  half  a  year  if  experiments  are  performed 
by  the  teacher.     It  should  come  in  the  third  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  experimental  and  practical,  with  a  constant 
application  of  principles  to  common  life;  inductive;  for  discipline  first ; 
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with  text  book  ;  with  laboratory  work.     A  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
plane  geometry  should  be  assumed. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course  an  elementary  course 
in  physics  should  be  required ;  on  a  non-classical  course,  theoretically 
more  of  the  theoretical  part  than  in  the  classical,  practically  most 
schools  must  educate  both  classes  of  students  together. 

5.  The  instruction  in  college  should  be  more  mathematical  and  theo- 
retical for  students  named  in  5  (a),  and  still  more  so  for  those  named  in 
5  {b)  and  5  («c)^ 

6.  The  courses  described  above  will  probably  satisfy  both  schools  and 
colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  of  the  third  year  in  college. 
There  should  be  an  opportunity  for  laboratory  work  for  any  who  had 
not  taken  it.  For  non-classical  students  plane  trigonometry  should  be 
a  prerequisite,  and  possibly  some  higher  mathematics. 

8.  My  experience  shows  the  great  value  of  inductive  work  by  way 
of  discipline.  I  find  a  great  lack  in  all  our  text  books  in  that  they  pre- 
fer impossible  problems  to  practical  applications  of  the  principles. 

9.  Scholars  should  be  taught  to  observe ;  hence  the  work  in  grammar 
schools.  The  aim  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  study  for  himself  all  his  life ; 
hence  he  himself  must  observe  and  make  his  own  inductions. 

10.  The  college  cannot  require  an  experimental  course  in  physics  as  a 
preparation,  but  should  give  and  require  thorough  laboratory  work  on 
the  partvof  every -student. 

(26)  Merton  IS.  Keith,  G.  W.  G.  Noble's  Classical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  grammar  schools,  the  in- 
struction to  be  on  properties  of  matter,  gravitation  and  falling  bodies, 
the  simple  machines,  the  general  principles  of  liquids,  pneumatics,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  sound,  heat,  and  light ;  with  books,  accompanied  by 
experiments.    This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  high  schools,  if  only  the  most  general  principles  are  taught  and 
illustrated,  100  hours  will  be  enough,  provided  extra  time  be  allowed  for 
experiments  by  the  pupils  at  home.  It  should  come  in  the  later  years 
of  the  course. 

3.  The  work  should  be  for  information  and  discipline;  with  laboratory 
work;  with  textbook.  Where  it  is  possible  let  experiments  precede 
book  study.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  through  evolution  and  propor- 
tion and  some  algebra  should  be  assumed.  Two  hundred  dollars  would 
equip  a  laboratory  for  an  ordinary  school.  Scholars  can  be  told  how  to 
furnish  themselves  with  simple  apparatus  for  home  experiment. 

4.  On  a  classical  course  there  should  be  required  for  admission  to  col- 
lege a  thorough  drill  on  dynamics,  with  examples,  simple  machines,  liq- 
uids, and  pneumatics,  but  only  in  a  very  general  way  the  other  branches 
of  physics j  on  a  non-classical  course,  all  the  branches  with  as  much 
fulness  as  is  found  in  Arnott's  Physics,  but  more  mathematical  work. 
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5.  Students  who  begin  physics  in  college  should  devote  more  time  to 
the  study  and  take  laboratory  work.  For  students  named  in  4  (a)  the 
instruction  should  consist  of  reviews  and  more  thorough  work  in  sound, 
light,  heat,  &c. 

6.  It  is  likely  that  the  courses  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  will 
satisfy  the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  come  the  first  year  in  college ;  all  subjects  should 
be  required  and  some  electives  furnished.  For  students  named  in  5  (b) 
plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite,  but  no  higher  mathematics, 
unless  electives  are  allowred  for  those  who  intend  to  become  specialists. 
All  students  should  take  laboratory  work. 

8.  In  preparing  boys  for  college,  we  often  find  some  pupils  who  show 
a  greater  aptitude  for  physics  than  for  other  studies;  if  we  give  them 
a  taste  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  in  college,  they  can  pursue 
the  whole  subject  more  minutely  and  perhaps  become  specialists.  Un- 
der the  present  classical  system,  the  pressure  for  time  in  the  school 
room,  owing  to  Greek,  Latin,  French,  &c,  leaves  us  too  little  time  for 
experiment.  If  we  get  time  to  explain  rather  theoretically  the  leading 
laws  and  phenomena  of  nature,  we  think  we  do  all  that  the  colleges  will 
require. 

9.  Children  should  be  trained  to  learn  by  using  their  own  faculties  as 
fully  as  possible  and  coming  in  contact  as  closely  as  possible  with  nat- 
ure. They  should  be  made  to  see  that  truth  does  not  depend  on  the 
simple  authority  of  some  author.  They  should  catch  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  learn  how  to  observe,  compare,  and  draw  conclusions  of  them- 
selves. 

(27)  E.  P.  Jackson,  Public  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

1.  The  study  of  physics  in  the  lower  schools  should  be  about  the  most 
common  phenomena,  such  as  atmospheric  pressure,  solids,  liquids,  gases, 
&c,  without  books  ;  this  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  Three  hours  a  week  of  the  third  year  should  be  given  to  physics 
in  the  high  school. 

3.  The  work  should  be  experimental ;  deductive  ;  for  information  and 
discipline ;  with  text  book ;  with  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  the 
metric  system,  a  little  geometry,  and  enough  algebra  to  transpose  equa- 
tions and  reduce  should  be  assumed. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course  a  complete  course  of 
elementary  physics  should  be  required  -,  on  a  non-classical,  the  subjects 
of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  kinetic  energy  should  be  omitted. 

5.  The  instruction  for  students  named  in  5  (a)  and  5  (b)  should  be 
more  theoretical  and  more  mathematical  j  for  those  who  entered  on  non- 
classical  course  it  should  include  the  subjects  not  required  for  admis- 
sion to  college. 

6.  The  course  described  above  should  satisfy  both  schools  and  col- 
leges. 
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7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  of  the  junior  year.  Labora- 
tory work  is  necessary  for  students  named  in  5  (a).  Plane  trigonometry 
should  be  a  prerequisite  for  students  named  in  5  (c),  but  no  higher 
mathematics. 

8.  I  find  that  those  who  have  been  led  to  thinlc  early,  think  more  sen- 
sibly or  rationally  than  others.  "  Experiments "  are  intensely  interest- 
ing to  young  students.  The  elder  are  more  able  and  ready  to  general- 
ize and  theorize.  The  requirement  has  furnished  a  partial  corrective 
and  relief  to  the  memorizing  drudgery  of  the  classical  preparation,  ^"o 
disadvantages  have  followed. 

9.  Physics  should  be  studied  in  the  preparatory  schools,  because  ob- 
servation of  natural  phenomena  and  thinking  on  them  should  begin 
early ;  experiment  early  because  it  is  fascinating  to  the  young — a  re- 
lief to  committing  Latin  grammar  to  memory. 

10.  College  textbooks  should  not  be  "elementary"  in  the  non-clas- 
sical course. 

The  above  answers  have  received  the  general  indorsement  of  Moses 
Merrill,  head  master  of  the  school. 

(28)  H.  H.  Gay ,  Bridgewater  High  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

1.  I  think  lower  schools  have  enough  to  do  without  physics,  and  the 
powers  of  observation  can  be  better  trained  on  objects  in  mineralogy 
and  zoology. 

2.  In  the  high  school  at  least  one  year's  study  (200  hours)  should  be 
given  to  physics;  more  would  be  better.  It  should  come  not  later  than 
the  second  year,  because  some  drop  out  each  year. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  experimental:  (1)  experiment,  (2) 
observation,  (3)  inference,  (4)  application);  inductive;  for  both  informa- 
tion and  discipline;  both  with  and  without  textbook;  never  without 
laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  should  be  assumed  and 
some  algebra  and  geometry  would  be  desirable.  At  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  apparatus  would  be  needed,  but  more  is  desir- 
able. The  apparatus  should  be  simple  and  there  should  be  sets  enough 
so  that  each  pupil  can  experiment. 

4.  Instruction  in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  matter, 
dynamics  of  fluids,  heat,  light,  &c,  should  be  required  for  admission  to 
college  on  the  classical  course,  and  the  same  on  the  non-classical,  but 
more  complete. 

5.  The  instruction  in  college  should  not  differ  at  all  in  method  from 
that  of  the  high  school,  but  should  be  more  thorough. 

8.  Pupils  show  much  greater  interest  in  the  study  when  they  can  ex- 
periment and  they  learn  real  things  and  not  another's  statement  of  his 
discovery.  The  text  book  deductive  method  is  a  wrong  to  the  pupils. 
The  experimental  method  gives  them  a  good  idea  of  the  scientific 
method. 
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(29)  William  F.  Bradbury,  Cambridge  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1.  A  very  little  physics  might  be  introduced  in  lower  schools,  only  of 
the  most  elementary  character  and  oral ;  without  books.  This  can  serve 
very  slightly  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  One  year  (200  hours)  should  be  given  to  physics  in  the  high  school. 
It  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  inductive  and  deductive ;  for  information  and  for 
discipline;  with  text  book;  with  laboratory  work,  if  possible.  A  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  plane  geometry  should  be 
assumed.  Simple  apparatus  is  often  as  effective  as  more  expensive,  if 
made  and  handled  by  an  ingenious  teacher;  but  the  more  apparatus 
you  can  afford  the  better ;  only  keep  it  within  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupil.  We  have  some  four  thousand  dollars7 
worth. 

4.  As  a  preparation  for  college  in  the  classical  course  we  give  about 
120  hours.  If  we  had  time  I  would  add  80  hours  more.  We  do  not  fit 
for  a  non-classical  course,  but  I  should  say  200  hours. 

5.  For  students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  the  instruction  should 
be  the  same  as  in  the  high  school;  perhaps,  as  they  are  older,  a  larger 
and  more  mathematical  text  book.  Others  should  be  given  a  more 
difficult  and  larger  book  and  have  trigonometry  and  perhaps  conic  sec- 
tions. 

6.  I  think  the  course  described  in  answer  to  3  should  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study,  taken  the  second  year  or  the 
first  part  of  the  third,  and  accompanied  by  laboratory  work.  Plane 
trigonometry  should  be  required  from  all  and  conic  sections,  as  above. 

8.  A  little  work  in  lower  schools  may  awaken  an  interest  and  excite 
a  desire  to  know  more,  and  thus  induce  one  to  go  forward.  Without 
study  of  physics  before  entering  upon  a  college  course  the  student  is 
likely  to  be  swamped  in  college,  and  if  he  leaves  school  before  college 
he  goes  out  lamentably  ignorant  of  what  everybody  ought  to  know. 

I  have  seen  no  disadvantages  follow  the  requirement  of  physics. 

10.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  college  professors  assume  an  amount 
of  knowledge  and  an  ability  on  the  part  of  college  students  which  un- 
fortunately do  not  exist. 

(30)  Mrs.  A.  P.  Potter,  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies,  Everett,  Mass. 

My  school  being  a  preparatory  one,  and  also  embracing  a  regular 
course,  I  can  hardly  answer  the  questions  you  have  given.  I  will  say 
that  I  consider  it  important  for  the  primary  pupils  to  have  oral  instruc- 
tion in  physics  and  for  the  pupils  in  the  regular  and  preparatory  courses 
to  carry  on  one  scientific  study  each  year. 
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(31)  L.  B.  Treharne,  St.  MarWs  School,  Soutliborough,  Mass. 

1 .  It  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  lower  schools. 

2.  High  school  pupils  should  have  daily  work  in  physics  during  the 
fourth  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  such  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject ; 
inductive  and  deductive;  for  information  and  for  discipline;  with  text 
book;  with  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra 
through  quadratic  equations,  and  plane  geometry  should  be  assumed. 
The  apparatus  would  cost  $300. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course  I  would  make  the 
study  of  physics  optional.  If  a  student  takes  it  up  let  him  pursue  the 
same  course  as  in  the  technical  department.  On  a  non-classical  course 
a  year's  work  of  daily  recitation  is  sufficient. 

5.  Let  there  be  but  one  course  of  instruction  in  college;  those  who 
begin  it  in  college  must  surfer  from  a  lack  of  previous  training. 

G.  The  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  will  be  likely  to  satisfy 
the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  In  college,  physics  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years.  Laboratory  work  should  accompany  the  other  work. 
Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite;  general  geometry  and 
calculus  may  be  in  the  course  with  physics. 

8.  The  results  obtained  in  my  experience  that  bear  upon  questions  1, 
3,  and  4  are  as  follows :  (1)  I  find  boys  do  not  gain  anything  by  starting 
the  subject  when  too  young.  (3)  The  high  school  work  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. (4)  Sufficient  to  pass  the  examinations.  The  requirement  for 
admission,  as  in  mathematics,  has  enabled  the  professors  in  college  to 
take  a  class  further  on  in  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  no  time  is  lost  in  ele- 
mentary work,  a  hasty  review  of  which  I  deem  sufficient. 

I  know  of  no  disadvantages. 

9.  There  is  so  much  practical  useful  knowledge  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  physics  that  if  a  college  does  its  work  thoroughly  it  should 
form  one  of  its  most  important  branches.  I  would  then  consider  the 
aim  to  be  as  in  learning  a  trade:  to  accomplish  an  end  which  would 
form  a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

(32)  F.B.  Stevens,  Commercial  and  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  It  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  lower  schools. 

2.  In  the  high  school  certainly  as  much  as  a  year  of  daily  work  should 
be  given  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

3.  The  work  should  be  the  reading  of  a  descriptive  (popular)  book, 
with  suitable  explanations,  and,  if  possible,  the  study  of  familiar  com- 
pound machines,  steam  engine,  pump,  &c;  more  particularly  for  dis- 
cipline; with  text  book;  with  the  simplest  kind  of  laboratory  work ; 
very  little  mathematical  knowledge  should  be  assumed,  but  the  more, 
of  course,  the  better. 
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4.  For  admission  to  college  the  student  should  have  read  such  a  de- 
scriptive book  as  Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics. 

5.  Students  should  have  a  familiarity  with  terms  and  general  results 
before  entering.  The  prescribed  course  should  cover  about  the  ground 
of  Atkinson's  Ganot's  Physics. 

6.  The  course  described  above  will  satisfy  the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  In  college,  physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  of  the  third  year. 
Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite,  and  higher  mathematics 
for  non-classical  students.     Laboratory  work  should  be  taken  by  all. 

8.  The  men  who  enter  Harvard,  for  instance,  are  able  to  read  more 
understandingly  the  prescribed  work  outside  of  the  classics ;  and  to  one 
who  intends  to  make  his  profession  that  of  a  teacher,  physician,  physi- 
cist, mathematician,  &c,  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  terminology 
of  physics  is  most  valuable. 

9.  The  preparatory  course  should  and  can  only  be  descriptive,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  bearing  of  scientific  investigation  should  be 
instilled  in  every  young  man  before  graduation  from  school. 

(33)   William  Hutchison,  Norwich  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  in  lower  schools  very  simple  experi- 
ments on  the  general  principles  of  physics,*  without  books.  This  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  third  year  of  the  high  school,  one  hour  a  day  four  days  in 
the  week  should  be  given  to  physics. 

3.  The  work  should  be  experimental,  with  frequent  examinations  or 
quizzes;  inductive;  for  information  and  for  discipline;  both  with  and 
without  a  text  book;  with  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  plane 
geometry  and  trigonometry  should  be  assumed.  The  cost  of  the  appa- 
ratus depends  entirely  on  the  means;  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus 
will  answer. 

4.  The  amount  of  physics  required  for  admission  to  college  on  a  clas- 
sical course  depends  on  the  plan  of  the  subsequent  course;  on  a  non- 
classical  course,  more  than  on  the  other  course,  though  everything  de- 
pends on  where  the  course  begins  and  how  it  proceeds. 

5.  (a)  In  college,  the  work  should  be  of  the  same  kind  as  described 
under  3,  only  more  extensive;  (b)  more  elaborate;  (c)  more  full  and  ex- 
haustive. 

6.  A  course  can  be  planned  to  satisfy  the  schools  and  colleges.  The 
college  must  take  the  lead  and  the  school  follow. 

7.  The  year  physics  is  taken  in  college  depends  on  the  rest  of  the 
course.  All  students  should  study  physics  with  laboratory  work. 
Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite,  as  one  cannot  advance  far 
without  it.  Higher  mathematics  should  be  required  for  the  advanced 
study. 

8.  I  do  not  think  the  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  col- 
lege has  been  thoroughly  tried  anywhere.     The  preparatory  study  has 
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been  crammed,  and  there  has  been  no  proper  understanding  on  the  sub- 
ject between  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  study  in 
the  college  has  not  been  properly  conducted.  Study  and  experiment 
should  go  hand  in  hand  from  beginning  to  end. 

(34)  ill.  H.  Smith,  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suffield,  Conn. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  in  lower  schools  some  study  of  physics, 
to  be  confined  strictly  to  the  rudiments,  so  that  there  may  be  a  suc- 
cessive development  up  to  the  technical  school;  without  books,  if  the 
teacher  can.  This  ought  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work ;  if  not,  it 
is  worthless. 

2.  Those  who  go  to  college  need  to  spend  less  time  on  physics  in  the 
high  school  than  those  who  do  not  go.  For  the  latter  200  hours  is  lit- 
tle enough.    It  should  come  the  third  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  intermediate  between  that  of  the  grammar 
school  and  the  college;  inductive  and  deductive;  for  information  and  for 
discipline;  both  with  and  without  text  book;  with  laboratory  work.  A 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and,  if  possible,  geometry  should  be 
assumed.  A  skilful  teacher  can  illustrate  most  of  the  principles  of 
physics  with  an  inexpensive  apparatus. 

4.  Enough  physics  to  enable  the  pupil  to  comprehend  the  college  in- 
struction should  be  required  for  admission,  and  it  should  be  as  much  a 
condition  of  graduation  as  the  languages. 

5.  The  college  instruction  should  be  more  extensive.  Students  should 
begin  the  work  before  entering  college.  I  would  not  make  the  distinc- 
tion (a)  and  (b). 

6.  I  think  the  course  described  above  is  the  common  ground  for 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  The  student  should  take  up  physics  in  the  second  or  third  year, 
and  it  should  not  be  elementary.  It  should  be  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory work.  In  college  instruction  physics  should  always  require  u  ap- 
plied mathematics,"  and  if  necessary  higher  mathematics. 

8.  Most  of  the  colleges  with  which  I  am  acquainted  have  practically 
not  required  physics ;  and  those  that  do  so  are  not  exacting  enough  so 
that  a  fair  opinion  can  be  given. 

9.  Physics  in  the  preparatory  schools  teaches  observation  and  stimu- 
lates experiment. 

10.  To  sum  up :  Physics  should  be  taught  in  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  schools  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  answer  to  9.  It  should  be 
taught  practically  in  the  academy  and  high  school,  and  as  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  do  not  go  to  college,  they  have  the  greatest  need  for 
a  practical  knowledge  of  physics,  especially  mechanics.  It  should  be 
taught  more  scientifically  and  theoretically  in  the  college. 

(35)  J.  Henry  White,  Woodstock  Academy,  Woodstock,  Conn. 

1.  In  the  study  of  physics  in  lower  schools  pursue  object  teaching  as 
time  allows;  perhaps  ten  to  sixty  minutes  per  day.    Aim  at  the  prin- 
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ciples  by  familiarity,  going  quite  slowly,  with  very  many  experiments 
and  without  books.    This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  One  year  in  right  and  accurate  channels  is  enough  time  to  devote 
to  physics  in  the  high  school.     Let  it  come  the  first  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  experimental,  logical,  and  theoretical;  induc- 
tive; for  information  and/or  discipline;  both  with  and  without  text  book; 
with  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  should  be  assumed. 
Make,  with  very  few  exceptions,  your  own  apparatus. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course  require  all  the  phys- 
ics possible,  so  as  to  give  more  time  for  literature  of  a  higher  order  than 
is  found  in  high  school  or  academy.  On  a  non -classical  not  so  much 
should  be  required.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  non-classical  course  except 
for  reprobates. 

6.  There  is  not  much  hope  that  a  course  can  be  planned  to  satisfy  all 
the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  an  elective  study.  It  is  taken  up  the  third  year. 
Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite. 

8.  Physics  is  and  should  be  an  elementary  study,  inductive  through- 
out, so  that  the  scholar  may  think  and  reason  out  the  unknown  from 
the  known.    This  is  profitable  in  thousands  of  ways. 

10.  I  am  a  learner  of  twenty  years,  yet  I  should  be  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate any  pertinent  thought  did  time  allow.  A  good  deal  of  poor 
teaching  has  been  and  is  given  on  this  simplest  and  most  profound  study 
of  physics.  But,  as  a  college  course  proper  is  non-professional,  I  think 
it  best  to  spend  those  four  years  in  the  broad  field  outside  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  high  school;  and  after  college  years  science,  such  as  physics 
and  chemistry  other  than  what  is  given  in  the  lower  schools,  should  be 
taught  in  special  schools,  as  law  and  medicine  are,  after  college  course. 

(36)   William  L.  Burdiclc,  Greenwich  Academy,  East  Greenwich,  B.  I. 

1.  Physics  of  a  very  elementary  nature  may  be  introduced  in  a  well 
graded  grammar  school.  Let  the  pupil  from  a  few  simple  experiments 
understand  the  most  important  physical  laws.  As  a  rule,  teach  without 
books.     I  think  this  can  form  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  Less  than  a  year  of  daily  work  should  be  given  to  physics  by  high 
school  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  college;  two  terms  of  work  for 
others.    It  should  come  the  second  or  third  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  the  general  study  of  physics,  not  making  any 
specialties  of  its  divisions ;  both  inductive  and  deductive,  but  particu- 
larly the  former;  for  information,  and  especially  for  discipline;  with 
textbook ;  with  laboratory  work  as  far  as  practicable.  Assume  a  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The  ap- 
paratus should  be  according  to  the  means.  I  believe  there  is  no  need 
of  much  of  our  costly  and  showy  apparatus,  yet  the  more  apparatus 
the  greater  success.    It  depends  upon  the  teacher ;  some  will  accom- 
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plish  more  with  $25  than  others  with  $500.    I  think,  however,  as  a  rule, 
at  least  $100  is  needed,  more  if  possible. 

4.  I  am  not  convinced  that  any  physics  should  be  required  for  admis- 
sion to  college  on  a  classical  course,  but  I  would  advise  a  pupil  to  study  the 
science  somewhat,  since  it  ought  to  be  presumed ;  on  a  non-classical 
course,  two  terms  to  a  year. 

5.  The  instruction  in  college  of  students  who  are  beginning  the  work 
should  not  differ  at  first  from  that  of  the  high  school;  they  will  take 
more  time  for  it ;  (b)  none,  but  they  will  do  better ;  (c)  special  divisions. 

6.  I  thiuk  the  common  ground  sought  is  in  the  course  described  in 
answer  to  3  and  4. 

7.  Physics  should  come  in  the  junior  year  as  a  prescribed  study,  ac- 
companied by  laboratory  work.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  students  named  in  5  (c),  not  necessarily  any  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

8.  It  is  an  undecided  question  with  me  whether  colleges  should  require 
physics  or  not.  I  feel,  however,  that  those  who  euter  college  with  some 
drill  in  it  will  do  much  better  for  this  preparation  in  their  college  work. 
They  have,  moreover,  formed  the  habit  of  observation,  which  I  hold  of 
immense  value- 
No  disadvantages  have  followed  the  requirement,  save  taking  time 

from  other  studies,  many  of  which,  however,  are  no  more  important 
than  this. 

9.  The  reasons  why  physics  should  be  taught  appear  to  be:  interest  in 
nature's  laws,  power  of  induction,  habit  of  observation,  desire  to  inves- 
tigate physical  truths,  and  necessary  information. 

(37)   William  A.  Motvry,  principal  of  English  and  Classical  School,  Provi- 
dence, JR.  I. 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  lower  schools 
as  a  regular  study  with  text  books.  Much  general  information  cau  be 
given  by  any  skilful  teacher,  but  if  it  were  taught  as  a  regular  branch 
it  would  be,  I  think,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  elementary  and 
essential  branches. 

2.  In  the  high  school  physics  should  come  the  first  year.  We  give  a 
year  of  daily  work. 

3.  The  work  should  be  inductive  and  deductive  ;  for  information  and 
for  discipline ;  with  text  book  •  certainly  with  laboratory  work.  We 
take  physics  simultaneously  with  algebra.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
course  comes  when  the  pupils  have  nearly  completed  elementary  alge- 
bra. No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  apparatus.  Let  the  teacher  make  all 
he  is  capable  of  making  and  buy  the  remainder  required.  Let  him  teach 
the  pupils  to  make  it  also.  Any  "  Yankee  boy"  with  ordinary  mechan- 
ical genius  can  make  much  of  the  needed  apparatus,  e.  g.,  electrical  ma- 
chines. 
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4.  I  could  wish  that  what  I  have  indicated  above  was  required  from 
all  students  on  entering  college,  but  it  is  not  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
be.  It  is  perhaps  more  requisite  in  a  non-classical  than  in  a  classical 
course,  but  not  necessarily. 

5.  All  instruction  in  college  should  be  less  elementary,  more  thorough, 
more  extended,  but  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  high  school.  The 
college  should  investigate  more  thoroughly  the  causes,  the  theories,  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  phenomena. 

6.  A  course  in  physics  can  be  planned  that  ought  to  satisfy  both 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  taken  as  a  prescribed  study  early  in  the  course, 
and  accompanied  by  laboratory  work.  I  do  not  feel  positive  about 
plane  trigonometry  as  a  prerequisite,  and  cannot  say  as  to  any  higher 
mathematics. 

8.  With  our  eastern  colleges  physics  is  not  required  for  admission  to 
college.    I  wish  it  was.    I  think  this  would  prove  advantageous. 

10.  I  fully  believe  that  the  ordinary  preparation  for  college  in  Latin 
and  Greek  is  necessary  for  the  true  education ;  but  I  think  also  that 
the  elements  of  physics  could  be  taught  to  the  same  pupils  in  the  high 
school  course  with  very  satisfactory  results.  I  would  also  include  ele- 
mentary chemistry. 

(38)  Aaron  White,  A.  M,,  Cazenovia  Seminary,  Cazenovia,  JV.  Y. 

1.  In  lower  schools  give  oral  lessons  in  physics ;  perhaps  one  lesson 
per  week,  adapted  to  the  grade  of  the  class  and  always  illustrated  by 
experiments.  The  quickness  with  which  boys  and  girls  catch  at  an 
experiment  is  wonderful,  and  they  will  remember  it.  It  gives  their 
minds  a  lively  start  and  becomes  a  basis  for  reasoning  in  maturer 
years.  Without  books.  Such  a  course  will  awaken  a  great  interest  in 
this  department  of  study. 

2.  Not  less  than  half  a  year  should  be  given  to  physics  in  high 
schools  and  academies  -,  a  whole  year  is  better.  It  should  come,  I  think, 
in  the  third  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  inductive,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles,  but  deductive  also,  to  develop  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  these  principles;  with  laboratory  work,  if  time  and  means  permit. 
We  have  very  many  students  to  whom  one  term  in  physics  is  certainly  a 
great  blessing.  It  is  their  only  opportunity,  and,  whether  in  proper 
course  or  out  of  the  proper  order,  I  would  say  to  the  student,  "  Get  all  you 
can  of  natural  philosophy,"  and  to  the  teacher,  "  Do  all  you  can  for  the 
student." 

(39)  Charles  H.Baher,  A.  B.,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  Yorlc,N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  lower  schools :  in  the  pri- 
mary school  the  teacher  to  awaken  interest  by  weekly  talks  on  every- 
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day  illustrations  of  influences,  &c,  of  heat,  light,  &c,  and  to  set  the 
pupils  thinking,  looking,  and  listening  to  what  is  about  them  in  nature; 
in  the  grammar  school  the  pupils  to  take  notes  on  the  same  for  a  future 
recitation.  Teach  in  the  primary  schools  without  books ;  in  the  gram- 
mar school  with  apparatus  and  notes.  If  under  the  same  teacher,  this 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  high  school,  at  least  two  hours  per  week  in  the  last  year 
should  be  given  to  physics. 

3.  The  work  should  be  practical  so  far  as  to  cultivate  observational 
habits  by  laying  down  general  laws  ;  deductive;  for  information ;  with 
textbook;  without  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  mathematics 
through  square  root  should  be  assumed.  With  some  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  $150  ought  to  buy  and  provide  all  necessaries,  in- 
cluding a  stock  of  raw  materials  for  constructing  future  apparatus. 

4.  The  amount  of  physics  included  in  Steele's  Philosophy,  for  example, 
should  be  required  for  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course;  (b)  in 
a  general  wTay,  Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy,  with  more  problems  on  a 
non-classical  course. 

5.  Students  who  have  had  no  preparation  in  physics  and  those  who 
entered  college  on  a  classical  course  should  begin  with  Peck's  Ganot; 
others  should  have  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  with  experiments. 

6.  The  course  described  above  should  satisfy  the  schools  and  colleges. 
I  do  not  think  classical  and  non-classical  students  should  pass  like  ex- 
aminations. 

7.  Students  should  take  up  physics  in  the  third  year  as  a  prescribed 
study.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  required  for  students  in  5  (c);  no 
higher  mathematics.     Students  in  5  (c)  should  take  laboratory  work. 

8.  Philosophy  " talks"  in  primary  schools  stimulate  interest  and 
awaken  dormant  powers.  In  a  grammar  class  curiosity  is  constantly 
aroused  and  satisfied,  to  the  improvement  of  the  pupil  concerned.  In  a 
high  school  only,  perhaps,  can  the  majority  of  children  learn  the  reasons 
and  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Many  students  disliking  the 
classics,  but  fond  of  science,  have  taken  scientific  courses  in  college,  to 
the  improvement  of  society  at  large. 

I  recognize  no  disadvantages  that  have  followed  the  requirement  of 
physics  for  admission  to  college. 

9.  Physics  should  be  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools,  to  cultivate 
observation,  to  stimulate  inquiry,  to  provoke  invention,  to  open  new 
fields  of  investigation,  to  suggest  possibilities  of  occupation  other  than 
business  or  the  professions. 

(40)  V.  Dabney,  principal  of  New  York  Latin  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  study  of  elementary  physics  without  books  might  be  introduced 
in  lower  schools.    This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  50  hours  should  be  given  to 
physics. 
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3.  The  work  should  be  inductive ;  for  information  and  for  discipline ; 
without  text  book ;  with  laboratory  work.  Very  little  mathematical 
knowledge  should  be  assumed. 

4.  No  study  of  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college. 

7.  It  should  be  a  prescribed  study  of  the  third  year  in  college. 

8.  It  should  not  be  required  for  admission  to  college,  because  it  inter- 
feres with  the  prosecuting  of  other  studies  for  which  the  tender  brain  is 
better  adapted. 

(41)  Alfred  Colin,  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Scientific  School,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  lower  schools.  For  young 
children  experiments  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  At  each  lesson 
take  one  principle  and  explain  by  facts  within  the  reach ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  pressure  of  water  on  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  and  explain  how  tanks 
must  be  constructed.  A  book  is  necessary  as  a  memorandum,  the 
primers  of  Appleton,  for  example.  This  can  serve  immensely  as  a 
basis  for  future  work. 

2.  Some  two  hours  weekly  should  be  given  to  physics  in  the  high 
school.  In  the  first  hour  the  teacher  should  demonstrate ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, question. 

3.  The  pupil  should  go  quite  through  something  like  Balfour  Stew- 
art's Elementary  Course,  or,  rather,  Todhunter's  Natural  Philosophy,  for 
begiuners,  with  TyndalPs  or  S.  P.  Thompson's  Lessons  on  Electricity. 
The  work  should  be  inductive  and  deductive;  for  information ;  with  text 
book.  Now  that  much  is  said  about  manual  labor,  let  the  boys  work  at 
home  or  somewhere  else  manufacturing  apparatus,  as  recommended  by 
Professor  Mayer,  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  in  his  works  on  light  and  sound. 
Electricity  calls  for  much  ingenuity  in  designing  apparatus  that  is  cheap 
and  instructive.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry  should  be  assumed  j  the  more  mathematics  the  better. 
The  less  the  apparatus  costs  the  more  thorough  is  the  instruction.  I 
believe  that  physics  will  be  best  taught  when  M.  G.  Tissandier's  ideas  as 
given  in  La  Nature  or  Physics  Without  Apparatus  shall  become  gen- 
eral. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  on  a  non-classical  course,  viz,  technical 
course  require  about  the  scope  of  Todhunter's  Natural  Philosophy,  as 
in  answer  to  3  ;  that  is,  with  problems  solved  by  elementary  mathe- 
matics. 

5.  In  college  these  students  should  have  much  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

6.  I  think  the  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  will  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Elementary  mathematics  are  necessary  for  those  who  want  to 
understand  and  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  data.  Higher  mathematics 
should  not  be  required,  as  the  colleges  are  now  organized.    Physics 
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should  be  a  prescribed  study,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  laboratory  work 
should  accompany  the  other  work. 

8.  All  the  students  who  have  only  studied  with  me,  as  recommended 
in  answer  to  1,  have  done  well.  In  two  cases  I  have  had  pupils  pre- 
pared as  in  answer  to  3  and  4,  and  they  have  done  remarkably  well. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  disadvantage  that  has  followed  the  requirement 
of  physics  for  admission  to  college. 

9.  The  class  in  physics  must  not  be  a  theatre  where  children  go  to 
see  tricks  performed.  In  elementary  schools  a  few  facts  must  be  well 
mastered,  and  nothing  better  than  physics  shows  the  usefulness  of  the 
elementary  mathematics. 

10.  I  am  not  enough  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  high  school  and 
academy  to  lay  out  a  graduated  scheme  of  studies  in  those  institutions. 

(42)  Charles  S.  Halsey,  Schenectady   Union  Classical  Institute,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  lower  schools  unless  very 
elementary  and  by  oral  instruction.  It  should  be  incidental  and  not  a 
formal  and  regular  study  ;  without  books.  This  cannot  serve  as  a  basis 
for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  there  should  be  one  recitation  a  day  in  philoso- 
phy for  two-thirds  of  a  year,  and  in  chemistry  for  one-third  of  a  year. 
Physics  should  come  the  third  year  of  the  course. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  mainly  inductive ;  for  both  informa- 
tion and  discipline ;  with  text  book  ;  with  laboratory  work.  A  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra  should  be  assumed.  The 
apparatus  would  cost  $300  and  upward. 

4.  Not  any  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college. 

5.  The  instruction  in  college  should  differ  from  that  of  the  high  school 
in  applying  more  mathematics  and  taking  a  higher  range. 

7.  It  should  come  in  the  third  year. 

(43)  M.  R.  Hooper,  Rev.  M.  R.  Hooper's  Academy,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1.  In  lower  schools  physics  should  be  taught  experimentally  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning.  In 
the  case  of  young  children  it  is  preferable  to  teach  without  books.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  basis  for  future  work  and  the  only  solid  one. 

3.  The  work  of  the  high  school  should  be  inductive ;  for  information 
and  for  discipline;  with  textbook;  with  laboratory  work. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  elements  of  physics. 

8.  I  have  found  it  hard  to  form  classes  in  physics.  My  patrons  think 
it  interferes  with  other  studies. 

10.  Why  canoot  physics,  botany,  zoology,  &c,  form  a  part  of  the 
course  in  schools  wherein  the  hand  is  trained  in  the  use  of  tools  ? 
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(44)  Bufus  B.  Howland,  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa. 

1.  Unless  it  is  some  general  instruction  given  orally,  I  do  not  think 
it  desirable  to  introduce  the  study  of  physics  in  lower  schools. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  a  year  seems  to  me  a  fair  portion  to  give  to  physics 
in  the  high  school.     It  should  come  the  second  or  third  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  the  study  of  general  principles  and  applications 
of  them  ;  deductive :  for  information  and  for  discipline  ;  with  text  book  ; 
with  laboratory  work,  when  possible.  The  mathematical  knowledge  to 
be  assumed  should  be  plane  geometry,  besides  a  thorough  drill  in  arith- 
metic.   The  apparatus  would  cost  not  less  than  $200. 

4.  As  much  physics  as  is  given  in  Avery's  Philosophy  to  the  subject 
of  sound  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college  on  a  non- classical 
course. 

5.  For  students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  the  instruction  should 
be  more  extensive,  with  more  inductive  work. 

6.  A  course  cannot  be  planned  that  will  entirely  satisfy  the  schools 
and  colleges.  The  amount  given  in  answers  to  2  and  3  would  do  fairly 
for  admission  to  college. 

7.  Physics  should  come  the  second  or  third  year  in  college  as  a  pre- 
scribed study,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  laboratory  work.  Plane 
trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  all  classes  named  in  5 ;  no 
higher  mathematics  should  be  required  from  the  general  student. 

9.  Pupils  of  preparatory  schools  should  study  physics  for  discipline 
and  to  gain  facts  and  principles  for  use  in  life. 

(45)  H.  A.  Strode,  Kenmore  University  High  School,  Amherst,  Va. 

1.  The  study  of  physics  may  be  introduced  in  grammar  schools  to  the 
extent  of  the  course  embraced,  say,  in  Ganot's  elementary  work;  tcith 
book. 

2.  In  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  not  less  than  100  hours 
should  be  given  to  physics. 

3.  Use  a  text  book.  A  knowledge  of  a  few  books  of  elementary  plane 
geometry  should  be  assumed. 

(46)  John  A.  A.  West,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  Academy  of  Bichmond  County,  Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

1.  In  grammar  schools  physics  maybe  introduced  to  a  limited  extent 
and  of  a  very  elementary  character.  Use  a  text  book.  This  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  One- third  of  the  student's  time  in  the  academy  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, te  devoted  to  physics.  It  should  be  taught  throughout  the  entire 
course. 

3.  The  work  should  be  practical  and  theoretical;  inductive  and  de- 
ductive;  for  information  and  for  discipline;   both  with  and  without 
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text  book ;  with  laboratory  work.    Very  little  mathematical  knowledge 
should  be  assumed.     The  apparatus  would  cost  from  $200  to  $500. 

4.  Very  little  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college  on 
a  classical  course.  A  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  as- 
tronomy should  be  required  on  a  non-classical  course. 

5.  The  instruction  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  high  school  for 
those  who  begin  the  work  in  college;  the  instruction  for  others  should 
be  mathematical. 

6.  I  believe  the  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  will  be  likely 
to  satisfy  the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  The  student  should  take  physics  the  first  year  in  college  as  a  pre- 
scribed study,  with  laboratory  work.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a 
prerequisite  for  students  named  in  5  (b).  In  a  scientific  school  higher 
mathematics  should  be  required. 

8.  My  observation  has  led  me  to  trace  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency 
in  students  who  have  been  taught  physical  studies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  disadvantage  has  ever  followed  physical 
instruction,  while  I  believe  I  have  noticed  a  want  of  practical  common 
sense  in  persons  who  have  neglected  it. 

9.  Physics  should  be  introduced  in  preparatory  schools  to  teach  some- 
thing useful  to  the  pupils  which  they  will  eagerly  learn.  In  this  way  the 
mind  is  disciplined. 

10.  When  one  reflects  how  few  persons  there  are  who  know  the  com- 
position of  a  drop  of  water  or  a  grain  of  sand  in  comparison  with  those 
who  are  familiar  with  a  Latin  verb  or  Greek  preposition,  and  how  much 
each  of  these  separate  classes  of  educated  people  is  accomplishing,  it 
seems  plain  to  me  that  instruction  in  physics  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  our  people;  for  beyond  all  doubt  scientific  men  have  done,  are 
doing,  and  will  do  more  for  the  advancement  and  well  being  of  our 
country  than  any  other  class  of  her  citizens. 

(47)  Rev.  J.  Babin,  A.  B.,  Collegiate  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

1.  Physics  to  a  limited  extent  may  be  introduced  in  lower  schools. 
Let  the  course  be  one  hour  per  week  for  a  year  and  the  instruction  what 
would  impart  such  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  matter  as 
should  be  possessed  by  any  liberally  educated  person.  I  know  of  no 
satisfactory  text  book  on  the  subject.  This  will  not  serve  as  a  basis  for 
any  special  course. 

2.  Physics  in  the  high  school  should  be  very  elementary  and  could 
come  about  the  middle  of  the  4-year  course.  (I  can  only  speak  for  boys 
who  will  go  to  college.) 

3.  The  prevailing  character  of  high  school  work  should  be  languages 
and  mathematics,  Latin  being  the  medium  of  discipline;  inductive  and 
deductive;  for  information  and  for  discipline;  with  text  book ;  without 
laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry  should  be 
assumed.     Of  course  algebra  includes  arithmetic. 
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4.  No  study  of  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college. 
It  is  an  impertinence  for  any  college  to  examine  a  boy  in  chemistry,  &c, 
on  matriculating. 

5.  For  students  who  enter  college  on  a  classical  course  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  the  same  in  every  respect  as  that  of  the  high  school. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study. 

8.  The  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  college  appears  pre- 
posterous to  me.  The  examinations  are  intended  to  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  profit  by  the  college  course,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  that 
does  not  depend  upon. his  knowledge  of  a  few  facts  of  nature.  Hun- 
dreds of  boys  have  their  education  ruined  by  going  to  college  without 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  languages.  Too  often  the  college  work  is 
anticipated  with  disastrous  results. 

(48)  T.  L.  JSewall,  Indianapolis  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  As  much  physics  as  is  contained  in  the  primer  in  Appleton's  series 
might  be  taught  in  lower  schools,  both  with  and  without  books.  This 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  Perhaps  one  hundred  hours  (more  rather  than  less)  should  be 
given  to  physics  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  a  high  school  course. 

3.  The  work  should  be  inductive ;  for  information ;  both  with  and 
without  text  book ;  with  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
algebraic  equations,  and  plane  geometry  should  be  assumed. 

4.  I  think  the  Harvard  requirements  in  physics  are  proper. 

5.  The  instruction  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  high  school  for 
students  who  begin  the  work  in  college,  and  more  advanced  and  experi- 
mental for  others. 

7.  Students  should  take  up  physics  in  the  first  year  of  a  college 
course.  It  should  be  a  prescribed  study.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be 
a  prerequisite  for  students  named  in  5  (c),  if  any.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
higher  mathematics  should  be  required  or  not.  Laboratory  work  should 
accompany  the  other  work. 

8.  The  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  college  compels  pre- 
paratory schools  to  teach  it.  I  know  of  no  disadvantages  that  follow 
the  requirement. 

10.  Ours  being  a  preparatory  school,  we  have  no  option.  We  must 
teach  what  is  required  by  the  colleges,  e.  g.,  Harvard. 

(49)  Miss  C.  S.  Burnett,  Tullahoma  College,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

1.  In  the  first  grades  introduce  physics  by  oral  instruction,  giving 
familiar  talks  on  common  subjects.  In  the  grammar  school  use  a  book. 
I  would  only  give  the  elements  of  philosophy.  I  think  this  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  I  would  not  give  to  physics  more  than  six 
months.    Let  it  come  the  second  year. 
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3.  I  would  teach  by  topics,  using  books  as  references.  The  work 
should  be  deductive;  for  discipline  mainly;  with  text  book;  with  labo- 
ratory work.  Assume  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  far  as  proportion 
at  least,  the  further  the  better.  I  could  do  well  with  $50,  but  would 
prefer  $100.    A  full  apparatus  would  cost  more. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course  one  term  of  physics 
should  be  required  in  an  ordinary  college,  and  one  year  of  physics  in 
Harvard  or  Yale.  On  a  non- classical  course  the  elements  should  be 
well  learned  by  lectures  and  experiments. 

5.  Students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  should  study  more  for  in- 
formation. Students  named  in  5  (6)  should  use  apparatus  and  students 
named  in  5  (c)  should  refer  to  reference  book. 

6.  I  think  the  course  described  in  answers  to  3  and  4  will  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  in  the  second  year  of  a  col- 
lege course.  Laboratory  work  should  accompany  the  other  work  for  all, 
if  possible.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  the  highest 
grade  only ;  higher  mathematics  are  desirable,  but  are  not  essential. 

8.  This  study  leads  the  mind  out  better  than  any  other.  Nature  is 
interesting  to  all.  Physics  awakens  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  teaches  pupils  to  see  as  well  as 
to  think. 

The  only  disadvantage  I  can  see  is  that  which  comes  from  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  any  branch.  If  properly  taught  no  disadvantage 
will  follow. 

9.  Our  pupils  become  weary  of  the  common  branches.  I  would  early 
give  the  elements  of  all  sciences.  The  knowledge  gained  is  of  practical 
use. 

10.  The  ground  is  well  covered.  I  believe  we  teach  too  much  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic.  I  would  welcome  any  change.  I  believe  in  oral 
instruction  in  all  grades.  Let  pupils  have  access  to  books,  but  do  not 
permit  them  to  commit  them  to  memory  without  understanding  them. 
A  work  on  physics  similar  to  Jane  Taylor's  work  on  physiology  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  primary  and  secondary  grades  and  would 
be  valuable  in  any  grade. 

III.  FROM    TEACHERS   OF   PHYSICS   IN   COLLEGES   AND    UNIVERSITIES. 

(50)  Marshall  Senshaw,  lecturer  on  physics,  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 

Mass. 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  lower  schools. 
In  these  schools  the  whole  work  should  be  devoted  to  the  elements  of  a 
good  English  education.  The  teacher  can  make  an  occasional  diversion 
by  a  talk  on  history  or  some  facts  in  science;  if  at  all,  without  books. 
This  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work,  except  as  all  knowledge 

does. 
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2.  Those  going  to  college  or  technical  school  can  give  their  time  more 
profitably  to  other  things  than  physics.  Other  high  school  pupils  should 
be  taught  the  general  principles  and  facts  of  physics,  and  a  year  of  daily 
work  will  serve.    It  should  come  in  the  last  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  thorough  and  accurate,  forming  habits  of  care- 
ful observation  and  induction ;  inductive  and  deductive ;  for  informa- 
tion and  discipline  ;  with  text  book,  by  all  means ;  without  laboratory 
work.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  trig- 
onometry should  be  required.  The  apparatus  should  be  used  by  the 
instructor,  in  illustration.  It  should  be  first  class  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
the  further  the  better.  The  cost  would  be  from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  character  of  the  school. 

4.  No  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college,  except  such 
as  every  student  worth  sending  will  gather.  Previous  work  generally 
starts  the  student  wrong  and  must  be  undone. 

5.  For  students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  the*  instruction  should 
be  more  extensive,  complete,  and  of  a  higher  order  every  way  than  that 
of  the  high  school. 

G.  A  course  can  probably  be  planned  that  will  satisfy  the  schools  and 
colleges.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  course  described  in  answer  to  3 
and  4  is  the  common  ground  sought  or  not. 

7.  The  student  should  take  up  physics  in  the  junior  year.  It  should 
be  a  prescribed  study  as  far  as  to  enable  every  educated  man  to  read, 
converse,  speak,  and  write  intelligently  on  any  subject  connected  with 
physics.  Those  only  who  expect  to  make  physics  a  specialty  should 
take  laboratory  work.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for 
all  students.  For  students  who  pursue  physics  theoretically,  i.  e.,  by 
mathematical  analysis,  higher  mathematics  should  be  required. 

8.  The  tendency  is  to  introduce  too  many  subjects  into  our  primary 
schools,  and  thus  crowd  out  or  shuffle  over  the  fundamentals.  In  the 
higher  schools  students  are  put  to  experimenting  when  unqualified  for 
it  and  with  inadequate  means.  Thus  habits  of  slovenly  experimenting 
and  inconsequent  induction  are  formed,  or  the  student  is  disgusted 
with  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  whole  thing.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  advantage  has  been  derived  from  requirements  in  physics  for  ad- 
mission, except  in  very  rare  cases.  A  loss  of  time  and  work  and  a  ne- 
cessity for  undoing  what  has  been  done  wrong  are  the  disadvantages. 

9.  All  educated  persons  should  have  the  advantage  in  a  college 
course  of  a  very  complete  and  thorough  instruction  by  text  book  and 
by  experimental  lectures,  with  the  best  and  fullest  apparatus  available. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  the  capacity  and  taste  to  make  physics 
a  specialty,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  students  in  a 
college,  is  very  small,  not  more  than  1  in  20:  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity it  is  5  to  8  out  of  more  than  1,000;  in  the  whole  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity it  is  12  to  15 ;  in  Berlin  about  30  out  of  6,000  students.  To  put 
others  into  laboratory  work  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  and  an  injury 
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to  the  students.  Especially  is  a  loose  way  of  experimenting,  with  cheap 
apparatus,  and  obtaining  only  the  remotest  approximation  in  results  — 
results  which  would  not  of  themselves  even  suggest  the  principle  or 
law — very  much  to  be  deprecated. 

(51)  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Rumford  professor,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

1.  In  lower  schools  I  would  teach  the  elementary  principles  of  phys- 
ics and  experiment,  partly  to  give  a  taste  for  the  subject  and  partly  to 
cultivate  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  $  without  books.  If  the 
teaching  is  good  I  think  this  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  a  year  of  daily  work  would  not  be  too  much. 
I  would  distribute  the  teaching  over  the  four  years. 

3.  The  work  should  be  experimental  as  far  as  possible ;  both  induc- 
tive and  deductive;  for  information,  and  especially  for  discipline ;  with- 
out text  book,  if  possible ;  certainly  with  laboratory  work.  Some  ac- 
quaintance with  algebra  and  geometry  would  be  desirable.  Of  course 
arithmetic  would  be  necessary.  I  am  not  well  posted  as  to  the  cost  of 
school  apparatus.    Much  that  is  good  is  now  made  at  a  low  cost. 

4.  A  really  good  and  thorough  elementary  knowledge  of  physical 
principles  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college  on  a  classical 
course ;  the  same  on  a  non-classical  course  if  there  is  to  be  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  in  college. 

5.  The  college  instruction  should  be  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  the 
high  school,  but  higher  in  degree. 

6.  I  think  the  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  will  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  of  the  freshman  year.  All 
should  take  laboratory  work.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequi- 
site. Higher  mathematics  should  not  be  required  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, but  of  course  for  the  fuller  study. 

8.  I  have  had  no  experience  bearing  upon  questions  1  and  2.  As  to 
4, 1  can  only  say  that  those  students  who  have  had  a  really  good  previ- 
ous training  acquire  habits  of  mind  which  make  their  subsequent  studies 
in  college  far  more  easy  and  more  profitable.  The  real  object  in  teach- 
ing physics  is  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  of 
precise  and  clear  reasoning. 

I  know  of  no  disadvantage  that  has  followed  the  requirement. 

(52)  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  natural  history,  Hamilton 

College,  Clinton,  IV.  Y. 

1.  Teach  physics  in  grammar  schools  by  using  some  book  answering 
common  questions,  and  not  too  much  extended.  My  own  experience 
has  proved  such  a  course  useful.  Do  not  attempt  experiments.  This 
cannot  serve  directly  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 
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2.  In  the  high  school  go  twice  over  the  work,  the  second  time  using 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra  freely.  It  should  come  the  third 
year. 

3.  The  work  in  physics  should  be  experimental  as  far  as  possible;  in- 
ductive and  deductive;  for  information;  with  text  book;  with  laboratory 
work,  if  practicable.  A  knowledge  of  plane  geometry  and  algebra 
through  quadratics  should  be  assumed.  I  think  I  could  select  for  $300 
or  $400  enough  apparatus  for  any  high  school  in  which  the  recitation 
room  is  not  over  25  or  30  feet  long:  there  is  a  relation  between  the  size 
of  the  room  and  of  the  apparatus. 

4.  No  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college  on  a  clas- 
sical course;  on  a  non-classical  course  the  common  school  text  books. 

6.  I  do  not  think  a  course  in  physics  can  be  planned  that  will  satisfy 
the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  The  student  should  take  up  physics  in  college  as  soon  as  calculus 
is  finished,  not  before. 

8.  I  have  had  no  experience  which  will  enable  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  requirement  of  physics.  In  normal  schools  (in 
which  I  have  had  a  very  extended  experience)  physics  was  never  re- 
quired. 

(53)  F.  C.  Van  Dyclc,  professor  of  physics,  Rutgers  College,  Neiv  Bruns- 
wick, N~.  J. 

1.  In  lower  schools  introduce  what  I  may  call  qualitative  physics,  such 
as  some  of  the  elementary  works  embody,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
enable  pupils  to  use  common  instruments:  thermometer,  barometer,  &c. 
Use  a  book  made  on  the  Tyndall  basis.  This  can  undoubtedly  serve  as 
a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  I  have  had  no  experience  and  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  time 
that  should  be  given  to  physics  in  the  high  school. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  inductive ;  for  information ;  with 
text  book  as  above ;  with  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
should  be  assumed.  The  minimum  cost  of  the  apparatus  might  be 
$100. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  I  would  not  require  any  previous  knowl- 
edge of  physics  until  the  schools  generally  teach  it,  or  at  least  are  sup- 
posed to  do  so.  It  is  better  to  begin  on  the  plane  of  the  average  student 
at  entrance. 

5.  The  instruction  in  college  should  differ  from  that  of  the  high  school 
in  having  practical  laboratory  work  and  numerous  problems. 

G.  A  course  in  physics  can  be  planned  that  would  probably  satisfy 
the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  taken  the  junior  year  in  college  as  a  prescribed 
study.  Laboratory  work  should  accompany  the  other  work;  at  least 
let  the  students  illustrate  their  recitations  with  apparatus.    Plane  trig- 
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onometry  should  be  a  prerequisite ;    higher  mathematics  should  not  be 
required  at  present. 

8.  The  removal  of  the  element  of  strangeness  of  terms  is  about  all  the 
benefit  obtained  by  preentrance  study.  I  think  the  novelty  of  a  subject 
often  constitutes  its  main  difficulty.  The  repertory  of  facts  is  of  use, 
but  that  of  terms  is  of  more  benefit j  i.  e.,  to  a  student  passing  from  the 
study  as  a  source  of  information  to  its  prosecution  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline. 

When  the  preparatory  study  has  not  been  well  directed,  false  notions 
are  sometimes  fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind.  Occasionally,  also,  a  pupil 
fancies  he  knows  so  much  that  he  neglects  careful  study,  especially,  at 
first,  in  mechanics,  the  basis  of  the  subject.  These  are  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  requirement. 

9.  The  main  thing  I  should  expect  in  the  study  of  physics  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  is  a  habit  of  attention  to  experiments  and  a  training 
in  distinguishing  essential  from  non-essential  conditions. 

10.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  too  much  time,  comparatively,  is  spent 
on  heat,  electricity,  &c,  and  that  the  extensive  basis  of  mechanics,  which 
even  arithmetic  covers,  is  skimmed  over.  A  book  which  taught  the 
main  points  of  leverage,  &c,  and  the  laws  of  motion  could  have  a  special 
section  defining— without  fully  discussing — the  sine,  cosine,  and  tan- 
gent, and  would,  with  arithmetic,  suffice  to  teach  beginners  thoroughly 
as  far  as  they  could  go  in  a  common  school. 

(54)  H.  W.  Harding,  professor  of  physics,  Lehigh  University,  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

1.  Physics  should  not  be  introduced  in  lower  schools  under  the  present 
system  of  such  schools. 

2.  If  text  books  alone  are  used,  six  months'  study  of  physics  in  the 
high  school  will  do ;  if  laboratory  work  is  done,  then  not  less  than  a 
year  should  be  given  to  it.     Let  it  come  in  the  last  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be,  first,  the  acquirement  of  the  true  method  of 
study  in  physics ;  second,  a  complete  understanding  and  entire  famil- 
iarity with  the  leading  principles  and  facts  of  physics.  The  extent  of 
the  course  should  be  such  as  is  laid  down  in  the  latest  and  best  text 
books,  such  as  Gage's,  Avery's,  &c.  The  work  should  be  for  informa- 
tion and  for  discipline;  with  laboratory  work  most  assuredly.  A  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  algebra  (as  far  as  radicals  and  equations  of  the  sec- 
ond degree)  and  of  plane  geometry  should  be  assumed.  The  apparatus 
would  cost  from  about  $300  to  $500,  according  to  prices  of  laborers  (car- 
penters,  &c.)  in  the  vicinity. 

4.  The  amount  of  physics  required  for  admission  to  college  on  a  clas- 
sical course  should  be  that  laid  down  in  answer  to  3,  involving  the  exper- 
imental method  as  far  as  possible.  The  mere  study  of  the  text  books, 
without  practical  work,  might  be  accepted  if  time  was  pressing.  In 
either  case  the  whole  of  chemical  physics  should  be  covered  in  the  course. 
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On  a  non  classical  course  the  amount  laid  down  in  answer  to  3,  made  as 
thorough  as  possible.  In  this  the  laboratory  work  and  practical  method 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

5.  For  students  named  in  5  (a)  and  5  (b)  the  instruction  should  differ 
from  that  of  the  high  school  only  in  extending  the  same  general  course. 
The  non-classical  students  should  do  different  and  more  advanced  and 
better  work. 

6.  The  course  described  above  should  satisfy  the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study,  and  should  not  come  earlier 
than  the  second  year  in  college.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  all,  if  possible,  but  it  might  be  omitted  for  students  named 
in  5  -(a)  and  5  (b).  Higher  mathematics  should  be  required  only  for  the 
most  advanced  or  post  graduate  courses.  It  is  not  necessary  that  ele- 
mentary laboratory  work  should  accompany  the  other  work  if  the  regu- 
lar laboratory  work  covers  all  the  ground. 

8.  As  Lehigh  University  has  not  heretofore  required  the  study  of 
physics  for  admission,  I  can  speak  decidedly  as  to  the  disadvantage  of 
not  having  such  requirement.  Few  students  know  anything  of  physics 
on  entering.  Instead  of  giving  advanced  and  better  work  than  the 
high  school,  I  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  the  elementary  course,  adding 
here  and  there,  where  time  permitted,  the  fuller  development  of  special 
important  points.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  general  course  of 
physics  that  must  be  taken  by  all  the  students.  The  special  advanced 
courses  in  this  subject  are  very  different. 

The  only  disadvantages  of  the  requirement  that  my  experience  has 
shown  me  are  those  resulting  from  bad  previous  training,  careless  and 
slovenly  ways,  &c. 

9.  Teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  usually  not  qualified.  It  is 
better  to  postpone  the  study  of  physics  than  to  have  it  simply  memo- 
rized without  explanation  and  not  properly  understood.  I  hold  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  in  the  high  school  to  be,  first,  to  give  as  much  information 
as  possible  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  to  make  the  student  always  a 
correct  and  also,  so  far  as  time  allows,  an  expert  worker  in  the  field  of 
physical  research. 

(55)  Charles  S.  Hastings,  Ph.  £>.,  assistant  professor  of  physics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  It  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  physics  in  lower  schools. 

2.  In  the  high  school  perhaps  a  year,  either  the  third  or  the  fourth, 
should  be  equally  divided  between  chemistry  and  physics. 

3.  The  work  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  familiarity  with  the  more 
important  phenomena;  for  information;  with  text  book;  without  labo- 
ratory work,  but  with  experimental  demonstration.  No  more  mathe- 
matical knowledge  should  be  assumed  than  is  implied  by  the  year  in 
the  course.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  apparatus  would  cost. 
More  depends  upon  the  teacher  than  upon  anything  else. 
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4.  For  admission  to  college  require  only  such  study  of  physics  as  to 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  more  important  phenomena  and  the  terms  nec- 
essary to  describe  them. 

5.  The  college  course  should  give  more  complete  knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena and  the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  physics. 

6.  I  think  a  course  can  be  planned  to  satisfy  the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  an  elective  study.  The  students  should  take  it 
up  when  they  have  mastered  plane  trigonometry.  Higher  mathematics 
should  not  be  required.  If  possible,  laboratory  work  should  always  ac- 
company the  other  work. 

8.  It  is  certainly  of  enormous  advantage  to  a  student  entering  a  col- 
lege course  to  have  a  familiarity  with  the  terminology  of  physics  and 
the  common  phenomena. 

The  only  disadvantages,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  depend  on  im- 
perfect teaching.  For  that  reason  I  should  advise  confining  the  high 
school  course  chiefly  to  a  study  of  phenomena. 

H.  A.  Rowland,  professor  of  physics,  adds: 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  give  a  familiarity  with  the  laws  de- 
duced from  the  more  important  phenomena ;  deductive;  for  informa- 
tion and  discipline ;  with  text  book.  I  should  say  that  the  apparatus 
would  cost  from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

5.  The  instruction  in  college  should  be  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
high  school. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  in  college. 

8.  The  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  college  proves  advan- 
tageous because  the  student  cannot  too  soon  acquire  scientific  methods 
of  thought. 

9.  The  mind  must  be  somewhat  advanced  before  this  subject  can  be 
appreciated. 

10.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  study  of  physics  be  attempted 
without  demonstration  given  with  quite  complete  apparatus,  as  I  be- 
lieve a  positive  injury  results  from  any  other  course.  The  student  must 
see  the  experiment  and  be  taught  to  draw  his  conclusions  from  it. 

(56)  Francis  R.  Smith,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville,  Va. 

1.  In  lower  schools  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  physics  to  the  extent 
of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the  general  properties  of  air,  water,  and 
solids.  These  properties  would  include  their  relations  to  heat,  light, 
and  electricity.  The  character  of  the  teaching  should  be  experimental, 
any  unavoidable  reasoning  being  reduced  to  as  short  a  step  from  the 
experiment  as  possible.  If  time  allows,  let  the  pupil  repeat  the  simple 
experiment  in  person  and  be  encouraged  to  contrive  others.  Show  him 
how  the  apparatus  of  his  mother's  cupboard  and  kitchen  may  be  also 
used  as  physical  apparatus.     Teach  both  with  and  without  a  book,  the 
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book  to  be  used  as  a  syllabus  aud  help  to  the  oral  teaching.    To  make 
this  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work  should  be  the  leading  design. 

2.  In  regard  to  time  in  the  high  school,  physics  should  have  at  least 
an  equal  share  with  other  studies.  If  ancient  classics  are  properly 
taught,  physics  should  come  in  the  last  two  years. 

3.  The  character  of  the  work  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  primary 
school  —  with  more  prominence  to  the  deductive  part — and  the  working 
of  good  problems ;  inductive  aud  deductive ;  for  information  and  for  dis- 
cipline; both  with  and  without  text  book;  with  laboratory  work  by  all 
means.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonom- 
etry should  be  assumed.  Excellent  results  could  be  achieved  with  ap- 
paratus costing  not  more  than  $1,000  (nay,  even  $500).  It  depends  on 
the  skill  and  leisure  of  the  teacher.  The  best  experiments  for  instruc- 
tion are  made  with  extemporized  apparatus.  One  must  have,  however, 
a  good  air  pump  and  electrical  machine. 

4.  If  the  college  belongs  to  the  system  which  includes  high  school  and 
primary  school,  it  should  require  the  preparation  furnished  by  these. 

5.  The  instruction  in  college  should  differ  in  extent  and  minuteness, 
but  not  in  kind,  from  that  of  the  high  school. 

6.  I  think  a  course  can  be  planned  that  will  be  likely  to  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges.  The  course  described  above  is  the  common  ground 
sought. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study,  and  should  come,  I  think,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  college  course.  Plane  trigonometry 
should  be  a  prerequisite  for  all.  Higher  mathematics  are  very  desira- 
ble, but  should  not  be  required  of  the  mass  of  students  in  the  present 
condition  of  mathematical  training.  All  should  be  allowed,  urged,  and 
perhaps  required  to  take  laboratory  work.  If  the  teaching  is  what  it 
should  be,  no  compulsion,  however,  will  generally  be  necessary. 

8.  1  have  never  taught  physics  in  a  primary  or  high  school,  but  have 
been  teaching  it  for  thirty  years  in  an  institution  where  its  study  is  elec- 
tive, and  I  think  I  have  good  reason  for  the  views  above  expressed. 

9.  A  knowledge  of  physics,  somehow  gotten,  good  or  imperfect,  sys- 
tematic or  confused,  underlies  our  whole  life  and  enters  directly  or  in- 
directly into  all  practical  arts  and  professions.  Sound  information  in 
regard  to  it,  therefore,  is  of  primary  importance;  at  the  same  time  its 
proper  study  trains  our  senses,  our  power  of  observation,  our  reason, 
and  our  taste. 

10.  To  successfully  accomplish  the  object  set  forth  it  is  indispensable 
(1)  that  the  teacher  should  Jcnoiv  physics  himself,  not  with  book  knowl- 
edge merely,  but  by  actual  contact  himself  with  natural  phenomena. 
He  should  be  an  observer  and  experimenter.  (2)  He  must  have  time 
enough  allowed  him  for  devising  experiments  and  superintending  each 
pupil  personally.  If  he  is  crowded,  as  is  usual  in  schools,  with  multi- 
farious and  engrossing  duties  besides,  this  department  will  be  perhaps 
more  than  useless.     Immense  sums  are  wasted  or  worse  than  wasted  in 
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our  land  by  injurious  attempts  at  economy  in  this  matter.  Better 
omit  the  teaching  of  physics  altogether  in  our  preparatory  schools, 
unless  sufficient  time  can  be  allowed  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil  for 
its  proper  prosecution. 

(57)  D.  B.  Purinton,  professor  of  mathematics.  West  Virginia  University, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

1.  Familiar  talks,  lectures,  and  object  lessons  on  the  simpler  princi- 
ples of  physics  and  the  more  obvious  facts  of  the  study  might  be  intro- 
duced in  lower  schools ;  without  books.  This  can  serve  as  an  incentive, 
but  not  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  One  year  at  least  should  be  given  to  physics  in  the  high  school, 
but  the  recitations  might  come  on  alternate  school  days  only.  It  should 
come  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  iuductive ;  for  information ;  both  with  and  with- 
out a  text  book ;  with  laboratory  work  if  possible.  No  mathematical 
knowledge  beyond  algebra  and  geometry  should  be  assumed.  The 
apparatus  would  cost  from  $500  to  $1,000. 

4.  No  study  of  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college  on 
a  classical  course.  There  should  be  required  on  a  scientific  or  technical 
course  the  completion  of  some  elementary  work  requiring  six  months  at 
least. 

5.  In  all  cases  the  instruction  should  seek  more  for  principles  and  dis- 
cipline and  include  more  mathematics. 

6.  I  think  a  course  in  physics  can  be  planned  that  will  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  come  in  the  second  or  third  year  in  college  as  a  pre- 
scribed study.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite.  Analyt- 
ical geometry  and  calculus  are  very  desirable.  All  should  take  labora- 
tory work. 

9.  Physics  should  be  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools  to  open  the 
young  student's  eyes  to  the  facts  lying  about  him,  induce  habits  of  care- 
ful observation,  and  awaken  a  growing  taste  for  physical  knowledge. 

(58)  Brown  Ayres,  professor  of  physics,  University  of 'Louisiana,  New 

Orleans,  La. 

1.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable  to,  introduce  physics  in  lower 
schools.  If  the  method  of  instruction  could  be  made  experimental  and 
inductive,  some  good  might  come  of  the  study* at  this  early ^age;  with- 
out books  as  they  are  now  written.  This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  -future 
work  to  a  small  extent  only. 

2.  In  the  high  school  give  to  physics  at  least  a  year,  with  laboratory 
practice  in  simple  determinations  of  physical  constants  and  verification 
of  fundamental  facts.    The  last  year  is  preferable. 

3.  The  work  should  be  inductive;  for  discipline ;  with  textbook;  with 
laboratory  work.    A  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry 
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(if  practicable)  should  be  assumed.  The  apparatus  required  would  be 
inexpeDsive  if  the  teacher  was  ingenious  in  devising  simple  experiments, 
say  three  hundred -dollars'  worth. 

4.  The  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  college  should  be  sub- 
stantially the  work  suggested  above. 

5.  Students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  should  have  the  same  in- 
struction as  that  of  the  high  shool,  but  with  more  exactness.  For  others 
the  instruction  should  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  fuller  and  more  thorough, 
with  elementary  mathematical  theory  of  the  science. 

6.  I  think  the  course  described  in  answer  to  2  and  3  will  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  taken  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years 
as  a  prescribed  study.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for 
students  named  in  5  (b)  and  5  (c),  but  those  in  5  (a)  would  not  necessarily 
require  it.  Higher  mathematics  should  not  be  required,  except  for  the 
later  years.     All  should  take  laboratory  work. 

8.  I  have  found  the  inductive  method  to  produce  good  results  with 
students  of  high  school  grade,  while  the  mere  cram  method  has  been  in 
most  cases  .a  failure. 

9.  My  aim  in  teaching  physics  in  the  primary  school  would  be  to  give 
information  and  stimulate  the  observing  powers;  in  the  high  school,  to 
give  preparation  for  more  thorough  collegiate  work. 

10.  More  thoroughness  is  required  in  the  instruction  in  physics,  and 
this  will  only  be  attainable  when  the  science  is  recognized  as  being  en- 
titled to  the  same  degree  of  preparation  that  is  expected  of  a  collegiate 
student  of  the  classics  or  of  history  or  modern  languages.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  in  the  elementary 
schools  would  be  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  proper  kind  of  teachers. 

(59)  G.  C.  Cody,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics.  Southwestern 
University,  Georgetown,  Tex. 

1.  An  elementary  course  in  physics  extending  through  two  years 
might  be  introduced  in  the  lower  schools.  It  is  best  to  teach  without 
books  ;  this,  however,  depends  upon  the  teacher.  This  can  serve  as  a 
basis  for  future  work. 

2.  At  least  a  year  of  daily  work  should  be  given  to  physics  in  the 
high  school.    Let  it  come  the  last  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  with  text  book,  accompanied  by  experiments 
with  a  few  lectures ;  inductive ;  for  discipline ;  with  laboratory  work. 
A  knowledge  of  plane  geometry  should  be  assumed.  The  apparatus 
would  cost  $1,200. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  require  a  knowledge  of  some  elementary 
work,  such  as  Gage's  or  Avery's. 

5.  The  college  instruction  in  physics  should  be  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  described  under  3,  with  the  course  extended  for  students  named 
in  5  {b)  and  still  more  extended  for  those  named  in  5  (c). 
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6.  I  think  the  schools  and  colleges  would  be  satisfied  with  the  course 
described  under  3  and  4. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  and  should  come  the  first 
college  year.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  students 
named  in  5  (b)  and  5  (c) ;  no  higher  mathematics.  All  should  take 
laboratory  work. 

8.  The  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  college  enables  the 
professor  to  do  more  efficient  and  more  advanced  work.  Sometimes 
students  in  our  State  come  to  us  imbued  with  the  fallacious  doctrine 
of  Wilford  Hall. 

9.  Students  should  be  brought  to  an  empirical  study  of  nature  as  soon 
as  possible ;  hence  the  reason  for  the  study  of  physics  in  the  prepara- 
tory schools. 

10.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  you  have  adopted  and  think  it 
will  work  to  good  results. 

(60)  L.  B.  Caldwell,  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  Athens,  Tenn. 

1.  Most  certainly  I  think  the  study  of  physics  desirable  in  lower 
schools.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  "  reason  why w  in  nature.  Let  the  in- 
struction embrace  the  reason  why  of  that  which  comes  within  the  range 
of  the  studies  of  a  given  course,  which  is  always  graded  with  reference 
to  a  high  school  or  college  course.  Use  books,  that  it  may  be  taught 
systematically.  As  certainly  as  the  multiplication  table  can  this  serve 
as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  Not  less  than  one  year  of  daily  work  should  be  devoted  to  physics 
in  the  high  school.  Give  the  pupils  just  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
"  reason  why  "  and  the  nature  of  what  they  are  certain  to  meet.  In 
this  case  physics  should  come  in  the  fourth  year. 

3.  The  work  should  always  be  practical,  giving  the  "  why  w  of  what 
must  make  up  the  pupils'  lives ;  either  inductive  or  deductive,  but 
make  it  plain;  for  information  always;  with  text  book ;  with  labora- 
tory work.  Assume  no  more  mathematical  knowledge  than  may  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments.  Teach  mathematics  by  itself; 
leave  the  metric  system  out  entirely.  The  apparatus  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  expensive.  All  the  principles  of  physics  may  be  illustrated 
by  simple  apparatus.  You  may  increase  the  expenditure  in  electricity 
if  possible. 

4.  On  a  classical  and  non-classical  course  the  requirement  in  physics 
for  admission  to  college  should  be  the  same. 

5.  Compel  students  to  prepare  in  physics  before  entering  college.  Do 
not  let  them  begin  the  work  there.  The  instruction  should  begin  where 
the  preparatory  course  left  off. 

6.  Most  certainly  a  course  can  be  planned  that  will  be  likely  to  satisfy 
the  schools  and  colleges.  I  think  the  course  described  under  3  is  the 
common  ground. 

7.  Physics  (not  elementary)  should  be  a  prescribed   study.     The 
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student  should  take  it  up  the  third  year.  Plane  trigonometry  should 
be  a  prerequisite  for  both  5  (b)  and  5  (c),  if  for  either,  but  I  would 
leave  mathematics  out  of  physics.  I  think  higher  mathematics  should 
not  be  required.  All  students  should  take  laboratory  work  if  it  is 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  principles. 

8.  Nothing  is  more  forcible  to  me  than  the  good  results  all  through 
my  life  from  tne  study  of  physics  when  a  boy.  In  my  judgment  there 
is  no  science  which  at  every  turn  of  life  lays  before  one  an  open  text 
book  so  full  of  practical  facts  as  physics  does.  I  fear  its  importance  is 
not  fully  realized.  In  my  experience  no  disadvantage  has  followed 
besides  that  which  arises  from  insisting  on  thorough  preparatory  work 
in  any  science. 

9.  I  cannot  answer  this  more  fully  than  to  say  that  physics  should  be 
taught  in  the  preparatory  schools  because  it  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "  Why  is  it?"  Daily  toil  would  be  pleasanter  if  the  why  of  things 
was  evident  always. 

10.  Widen  the  field  generally  allotted  to  physics  by  giving  very  much 
more  of  the  little  details  of  life  work  and  the  "  why."  Leave  mathe- 
matics largely  for  its  own  field  and  the  metric  system  entirely  out. 

(61)  T.  C.  Mcndenhall,  professor  of  physics,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  in  lower  schools  the  study  of  physics 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  lessons  per  week  of  a  half  hour  each ; 
these  to  have  to  do  with  the  more  readily  recognized  phenomena  of 
nature  from  which  the  more  elementary  laws  of  "motion  and  matter" 
are  deducible;  experimentally  illustrated  by  the  teacher  whenever  pos- 
sible and  in  the  simplest  way.  A  good  elementary  book  or  u  primer" 
would  be  desirable.  This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work,  but  most 
of  it  will  need  to  be  repeated  in  a  more  systematic  way. 

2.  In  the  high  school  and  academy  the  time  given  to  physics  should 
not  be  less  than  a  year  of  daily  work  (200  hours),  particularly  if  "  only 
a  portion  of  the  graduates  go  to  college."  It  should  come  not  earlier' 
than  the  third  year. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  full  experimental  illustrations, 
whenever  possible,  from  the  lecture  table  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  to 
some  extent  both  inductive  and  deductive ;  for  both  information  and 
discipline ;  with  text  book ;  with  laboratory  work,  but  for  the  teacher  and 
not  the  pupil.  A  knowledge  of  ordinary  algebra  and  geometry  should 
be  assumed.  Enough  plane  trigonometry  can  be  taught  by  the  physics 
teacher  in  a  half  hour  to  be  of  great  service.  The  expense  of  the  ap- 
paratus would  depend  very  greatly  on  the  teacher.  Three  hundred 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  good  instructor  would  answer  the  purpose 
very  well. 

4.  The  high  school  course  in  physics  already  referred  to  should  be 
required  for  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course.     The  same  on  a 
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non -classical.  Of  course,  in  some  high  class  technical  schools  it  may 
be  necessary  to  require  more,  but  generally  the  additional  requirement 
would  be  mathematics. 

5.  Students  should  not  begin  the  work  in  college.  The  instruction 
should  be  more  extensive  and  more  exacting  than  that  of  the  high  school 
and  laboratory  work  should  be  added. 

6.  I  think  a  course  can  be  planned  that  will  be  likely  to  satisfy  both 
schools  and  colleges.  The  answer  to  3  and  4  is  the  common  ground 
sought. 

7.  The  year  the  students  take  up  physics  depends  on  the  mathemat- 
ical course;  perhaps  in  the  sophomore  or  junior  year.  It  should  be  a 
prescribed  study.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  all, 
and  at  least  the  elements  of  "  coordinate  geometry"  in  addition,  but  no 
higher  mathematics. 

8.  I  have  watched  the  results  of  teaching  physics  in  all  grades.  I 
regard  it  as  healthful  and  invigorating  in  all  if  properly  handled.  Its 
requirement  for  admission  to  college  is  found  to  be  advantageous  in 
stimulating  teachers  in  secondary  schools  (high  schools  and  academies). 
There  are  no  disadvantages  that  I  am  aware  of. 

9.  This  study  aims  at  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  acquisition  of  in- 
formation (secondary  importance),  and  some  degree  of  familiarity  with 
experimental  methods  of  investigation,  to  the  end  that  the  student  may 
comprehend  the  scope  and  limitations  of  this  method.  Here  absolute 
accuracy  (mathematics)  comes  tangent  to  the  uncertainty  of  observation, 
and  the  value  of  evidence  based  on  the  latter  is,  for  the  first  time,  fully 
appreciated.  As  merely  furnishing  material  for  mathematicians  to 
manipulate,  it  is  of  great  value. 

10.  In  the  present  state  of  the  admission  of  its  claims  the  following 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  necessary  and  sufficient  course  in  physics  :  (a)  Pri- 
mary, two  or  three  lessons  per  week  of  a  very  elementary  character  ex- 
tending through  one  year,  (b)  Secondary  (in  a  high  school  or  academy), 
200  lessons  of  one  hour  each  (one  year),  text  book  in  the  pupil's  hands, 
principles  fully  illustrated  by  experiment  on  the  lecture  table  of  the 
teacher;  to  follow  geometry  In  the  course,  (c)  Higher  (college),  not 
earlier  than  sophomore  year,  after  plane  trigonometry,  150  hours  (in  one 
year)  of  exacting  work  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  using  a  full 
text  book  and  accompanied  by  lecture  from  the  professor,  not  to  any 
extent  experimental.  During  the  junior  or  senior  year  at  least  six 
hours  per  week  of  the  laboratory  work,  devoted  mostly  to  one  or  two 
divisions  of  the  subject,  attention  being  given  to  the  quality  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  the  work. 

(62)  Albro  D.  Morrill,  Farmers7  College,  College  Hill,  Hamilton  County, 

Ohio. 

1.  In  lower  schools  the  instruction  in  physics  should  be  by  demon- 
stration in  suitable  language,  accompanied  by  experiments  and  by 
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direction  for  simple  experiments  to  be  performed  at  home,  without  books 
for  the  pupils.     This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  physics  should  come  in  the  first  or  second  year. 
Give  to  it  at  least  a  year  (200  hours)  of  daily  work. 

3.  The  work  should  be  experiments  first,  then  recitation ;  mainly  in- 
ductive; for  information,  but  mainly  for  discipline;  with  text  book  for 
reference ;  with  laboratory  work  ;  assume  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,, 
the  elements  of  algebra,  and  the  elements  of  geometry.  The  apparatus, 
would  be  transient  and  would  cost  from  $1  to  $2  per  pupil  for  the  first 
class,  and  less  after  getting  started. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  on  a  classical  course  require  the  first  138. 
pages  of  Gage's  Physics,  or  an  equivalent  (i.  e.,  mechanics);  on  a  non- 
classical  course  require  as  much  as  is  comprised  in  Gage's  Physics,  with 
experiments. 

5.  For  students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  the  instruction  at  first 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  high  school;  for  students  named  in 
5  (b)  the  subjects  should  be  treated  more  fully.  Non-classical  students 
should  have  advanced  lectures,  quantitative  laboratory  work,  and  ref- 
erence library. 

6.  A  course  in  physics  can  be  planned  that  will  satisfy  the  schools* 
and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  come  in  the  second  year.  Plane  trigonometry 
should  be  a  prerequisite  for  students  under  5  (c) ;  no  higher  mathemat- 
ics should  be  required.  Elementary  laboratory  work  should  accompany 
the  other  work  for  students  under  5  (a)  and  5  (b).  Elementary  physics 
should  not  be  taught  in  college. 

8.  An  increased  general  intelligence  and  a  greater  ability  to  profit  by 
other  studies  are  the  results  obtained  by  the  requirement  of  physics  for 
admission  to  college. 

There  are  no  disadvantages,  as  far  as  I  know. 

9.  Physics  should  be  taught,  in  the  lower  schools,  to  give  familiarity 
with  the  most  common  natural  laws  and  to  cultivate  observation;  in 
the  high  school,  to  cultivate  observing  power,  judgment,  and  clearness 
of  statement. 

(63)  A,  G.  Crist,  professor  of  natural  sciences,  Ohio  Central  College,1 

Iberia,  Ohio. 

1.  In  lower  schools  teach  the  primary  principles  of  physics,  and,  if 
possible,  with  illustrations.  Children  at  a  very  early  period  of  their 
education  become  interested  and  are  better  prepared  to  understand 
their  grammar ;  without  books  at  first.  This  will  create  a  desire  for 
future  study. 

1  This  institution  appears  among  the  colleges  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1881,  but  is  placed  among  the  secondary  schools  in  the  report  for  1882- 
'83,  which  was  received  after  this  matter  was  all  in  type. 
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2.  In  the  high  school  have  three  or  four  recitations  a  week  during 
the  entire  course. 

3.  The  work  should  be  inductive  and  deductive;  for  information  and 
for  discipline;  with  and  without  textbook;  with  laboratory  work,  by 
all  means.  Assume  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  through  trigonometry. 
If  the  apparatus  is  judiciously  selected,  from  $300  to  $500  will  go  a 
long  way. 

4.  I  think  there  should  be  two  entirely  different  courses  in  physics, 
one  for  those  who  take  a  full  collegiate  course,  either  classical  or  scien- 
tific, and  another  for  the  great  mass  of  pupils  who  attend  the  public 
schools,  but  never  attend  schools  of  higher  grade. 

6.  I  do  not  think  a  course  can  be  planned  that  will  be  likely  to  sat- 
isfy the  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  in  college  should  come  the  last  three  years. 

8.  My  observation  has  been  that  it  is  profitable  to  introduce  science 
as  suggested.  For  those  who  go  to  schools  of  higher  grade  it  should 
all  be  gone  over  again ;  for  those  who  do  not  it  is  of  great  value  during 
all  their  future  lives  in  stimulating  thought  and  future  study  as  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded. 

(64)  H.  8.  Carhart,  professor  of  physics,  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  III. 

1.  In  lower  schools  give  familiar  lectures  ar.d  experiments  designed 
to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  terms  used  in  physical  science  and  with 
simple  fundamental  principles.  Teach  without  books,  though  "  Science 
Primers"  might  be  employed.  This  will  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  give  a  year  of  daily  work,  if  possible;  certainly 
not  less  than  130  or  140  hours  (two  terms).  It  should  come  in  the  fourth 
year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  with  text  book,  supplemented  by  oral  lectures 
and  by  illustrations;  inductive;  for  both  information  and  discipline;  with 
laboratory  work  if  possible.     Assume  a  knowledge  of  higher  arithmetic. 

4.  The  amount  of  physics  given  under  2  should  be  required  for  admis- 
sion to  college  on  a  classical  course.  Probably  it  is  not  practicable  to 
require  a  larger  amount  of  non  classical  than  of  classical  students. 

5.  The  instruction  of  students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  should 
be  more  thorough,  with  the  use  of  more  mathematics.  INon -classical 
students  should  be  permitted  to  spend  more  time  on  advanced  physics. 

6.  I  think  the  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  will  satisfy  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  taken  in  the  junior  year  as  a  prescribed  study. 
Laboratory  work  is  very  desirable,  particularly  for  students  named  in 
5  (b)  and  5  (c).  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  required  for  all  and  ana- 
lytical geometry  and  calculus  for  those  who  take  advanced  physics. 
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8.  Students  come  to  me  with  very  unequal  attainments  in  physics. 
The  greatest  advantage  gained  thus  far  by  the  requirement  is  the  famil- 
iarity that  the  student  has  with  the  ideas  involved  in  physics.  In  the 
teaching  of  science  no  less  than  in  the  teaching  of  language,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  mind  to  dwell  on  the  principles  for  a  considerable  period  in 
order  that  they  may  be  assimilated  and  become  so  well  known  as  to 
seem  always  to  have  been  known. 

I  have  not  observed  any  disadvantages. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  physics  my  reasons 
for  the  study  are  given  in  8. 

10.  I  should  suggest  that  the  laboratory  work  for  preparatory  stu- 
dents should  be  in  the  line  of  illustrative  experiments,  while  that  for 
college  students  should  be  not  so  much  the  demonstration  of  general 
laws  as  the  measurement  of  physical  constants,  the  quantification  of 
physical  science. 

(65)  Milton  L.  Comstoek,  professor  of  mathematics,  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg,  III. 

1.  Introduce  into  lower  schools  a  sufficient  amount  of  physics  to  give 
the  main  facts,  and  as  far  as  may  be  to  explain  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  science ;  with  books.  To  a  very  limited  extent  this  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  future  college  work. 

2.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  hours,  one  hour  each  day,  should  be 
given  to  physics  in  the  high  school.  It  should  come  after  the  pure 
mathematics,  say  in  the  third  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  accurate;  inductive;  for  information;  with  text 
book ;  without  laboratory  work,  A  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
the  elementary  principles  of  geometry  should  be  assumed.  The  appa- 
ratus would  cost  from  $250  to  $300. 

4.  No  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college. 

5.  The  instruction  in  college  for  classical  and  non-classical  students 
should  be  both  inductive  and  deductive,  and  for  discipline  as  well  as 
for  information. 

6.  Possibly  a  course  can  be  planned  that  will  satisfy  the  schools  and 
colleges.  The  common  ground  to  be  sought  is  the  course  described  in 
answer  to  3. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study.  Let  it  come  in  the  third 
year.  Elementary  laboratory  work  would  be  advantageous.  Plane 
trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  all  classes,  because  no  one 
without  a  good  knowledge  of  trigonometry  can  learn  physics.  No  higher 
mathematics,  beyond  a  slight  knowledge  of  analytical  geometry,  should 
be  required. 

8.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  requirement  of  physics  that  would 
be  of  value. 

After  taking  a  high  school  course  students  sometimes  tiunk  they 
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know  all  about  natural  philosophy  and  seem  to  lose  interest  in  the 
mathematical  investigations. 

9.  Every  person  should  know  the  more  simple  principles  of  physics ; 
hence  accuracy  is  necessary.  The  instruction  should  be  mainly  induc- 
tive, because  in  general  the  minds  of  pupils  in  primary  schools  are  not 
mature  enough  to  appreciate  deductive  reasoning.  The  instruction 
should  be  for  information,  because  discipline  can  be  secured  more  read- 
ily by  other  studies,  such  as  geometry,  &c.  To  acquire  discipline  from 
the  study  of  physics  requires  a  high  order  of  thinking.  I  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  text  book,  because  young  students  are  but  little  bene- 
fited by  lectures,  except  as  they  may  accompany  illustrative  experi- 
ments. Indeed  I  think  no  complete  knowledge  of  any  science  can  be 
obtained  in  a  reasonable  time  without  the  use  of  a  carefully  prepared 
text  book. 

10.  (1)  One  danger  will  be  from  incompetent  teachers. 

(2)  Another  danger  in  our  public  schools  is  the  tendency  to  intro- 
duce everything  possible  into  the  course.  Possibly  the  time  given  to 
physics  would  be  taken  out  of  the  time  needed  for  more  important  ele- 
mentary and  preparatory  studies,  and  especially  would  there  be  dan- 
ger of  this  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  college  course. 
The  result  is  likely  to  be  imperfect  knowledge  everywhere,  exact  and 
thorough  knowledge  nowhere. 

(3)  The  text  books  used  in  colleges  should  be  of  a  much  higher  grade 
than  those  used  in  preparatory  schools. 

(66)  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Ph.  J).,  professor  of  physics,  University  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

1.  In  lower  schools  physics  might  be  introduced  mainly  in  the  form 
of  brief  simple  talks,  with  experiments  in  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light, 
and  electricity,  after  the  style  of  Professor  Mayer's  books  on  sound  and 
light,  or  Professor  TyndalFs  on  electricity.  Let  this  be  an  exercise 
before  the  whole  school.  Without  books.  This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  work. 

2.  One  year,  the  third,  should  be  given  to  physics  in  the  high  school. 

3.  The  work  should  be  theory,  with  demonstrations  and  solutions  of 
problems;  inductive  and  deductive;  for  information  and  for  discipline ; 
with  text  book,  with  average  teachers;  with  laboratory  work  daring 
the  second  half  of  the  course.  Assume  a  knowledge  of  algebra  through 
equations  of  the  second  degree  and  some  geometry.  One  thousand 
dollars  will  procure  a  cabinet  with  which  much  may  be  done.  More 
depends  on  the  teacher  than  on  the  apparatus.  A  good  teacher  of 
physics  will  do  more  with  nothing  than  a  poor  one  with  all  that  money 
can  buy. 

4.  As  much  physios  as  is  presented  in,  say,  Norton's  Elements  of 
Physics  should  be  rf  quired  for  admission  to  college. 
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5.  Students  ought  not  to  begin  the  work  in  college,  but  should  spend 
a  year  on  Ganot's  Physics  ;  let  non-classical  students  take  another  year 
for  laboratory  and  mathematical  physics. 

6.  With  good  teachers  a  course  might  be  planned  to  satisfy  the  schools 
and  colleges.  I  think  the  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  is  the 
common  ground  sought. 

7.  Physics  should  come  in  the  sophomore  year.  So  much  as  is  indi- 
cated in  5  should  be  prescribed,  with  more  electives  offered.  Students 
named  under  5  (b)  should  take  a  brief  laboratory  course.  Plane  trigo- 
nometry should  be  a  prerequisite  for  students  in  5  (b)  and  5  (c)  and  cal- 
culus for  the  second  year  of  students  in  5  (c). 

8.  Students  who  have  received  good  instruction  in  elementary  physics 
in  childhood  or  early  youth  show  more  independence  of  thought  in  all 
college  work,  but  especially  in  scientific  branches.  Students  who  come 
without  such  training  have  difficulty  in  breaking  away  from  the  habit 
of  mere  memorizing  acquired  in  elementary  language  work  and  in 
mathematics  as  too  commonly  taught. 

No  disadvantages  have  been  observed  in  my  experience,  unless  per- 
haps so  strong  a  liking  for  science  work  as  to  produce  disinclination  for 
literary  studies  can  be  considered  a  disadvantage. 

9.  As  to  question  1,  create  an  interest  in  phenomena  of  nature,  de- 
velop and  fix  habits  of  observation  and  logical  habits  of  thought.  In 
3,  the  same  extended  with  more  complete  information. 

10.  As  our  school  systems  are  now  managed,  I  regard  general  instruc- 
tion impossible.  First,  because  success  premises  in  the  teacher  manual 
skill,  combined  with  clearness  and  originality  in  teaching,  which  com- 
mands a  price  and  a  permanence  not  offered  in  common  or  high  school 
work.  Secondly,  because  the  school  authorities  generally,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  feel  too  poor  to  spend  from  $100  to  $500  for 
the  few  pieces  of  apparatus  without  which  even  the  best  teacher  would 
be  much  crippled.  The  first  difficulty  applies  to  all  this  country ;  the 
second,  more  particularly  to  the  West  and  South. 

(67)  Francis  E.  Nipher,  professor  of  physics,  Washington  University,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

1.  In  lower  schools  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  something  like  Cooley's 
Rudiments  if  the  teacher  is  given  large  discretion  and  if  there  is  proper 
adaptation  to  means  ordinarily  attainable.  The  object  to  be  attained  is 
to  arouse  interest  and  curiosity.  Without  books.  This  can  hardly  servo 
as  a  basis  for  future  work ;  say  a  beginning  of  a  basis. 

2.  I  should  say  200  hours  should  be  given  to  physics  in  the  high 
school  if  the  teacher  is  capable;  otherwise  the  less  the  better.  It  should 
come  in  the  last  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  in  part  quantitative,  but  mostly  qualitative ;  in- 
ductive and  deductive ;  for  both  information  and  discipline,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  more  important;  with  text  book;  and  laboratory  work  to  some  ex- 
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tent  if  the  teacher  is  capable.  Assume  a  knowledge  of  equations  of  the 
first  degree  and  discussion  of  two  variables.  Probably  $100  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  apparatus.     I  would  have  it  largely  home  made. 

4.  The  amount  of  physics  given  in  2  should  be  required  for  admission 
to  college. 

5.  Students  who  begin  the  study  in  college  should  have  more  quanti- 
tative and  more  mathematical  work.     (See  answer  to  9.) 

6.  The  course  described  above  will  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  schools 
and  colleges. 

7.  The  scientific  students  should  take  up  physics  in  the  first  year  and 
the  classical  students  in  the  junior.  It  should  be  a  prescribed  study. 
Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite,  although  not  needed  in 
the  freshman  scientific.  In  ordinary  courses  higher  mathematics  should 
not  be  required.     Elementary  laboratory  work  should  be  taken. 

8.  I  have  not  found  the  requirement  of  physics  of  very  great  advan- 
tage, because  it  has  not  been  done  properly.  It  takes  better  teachers 
than  we  have  in  most  schools  to  teach  elementary  physics  well.  There 
have  been  many  wrong  ideas  imparted,  and  particularly  so  on  the  sub- 
ject of  forces  and  tbe  force  of  gravity. 

9  and  10.  In  the  grammar  school  the  main  thing  should  be  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  physics.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  much  more.  So  the  work 
should  be  simple  and  in  general  qualitative.  In  the  high  school  a  little 
of  quantitative  work  should  be  done  in  connection  with  '»  mechanical 
powers"  or  the  pendulum,  and  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  equations  which  are  involved.  Not  much  of  this  kind  of  work 
should  be  attempted,  however. 

In  college  I  would  make  the  scientific  course  involve  more  physics  than 
the  classical:  for  regular  students  taking  ordinary  courses,  say,  two 
years  obligatory  for  scientific  students  (three  times  a  week),  and  for 
classical  half  a  year  obligatory  and  another  half  year  elective. 

(08)  T.  G.  George,  professor  of  natural  science,  University  of  the  Pacific, 

San  JosS,  Gal, 

1.  In  lower  schools  introduce  a  sufficient  amount  of  physics  to  treat 
of  the  elements  of  matter,  force,  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity  ;  both 
with  and  without  book.    This  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  I  would  not  give  less  than  a  year  of  daily  work 
(200  hours)  except  to  avoid  overworking  the  students.  It  should  come 
either  in  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  inductive  and  deductive ;  for  both  information 
and  discipline ;  with  text  book ;  with  laboratory  work.  Assume  a  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  through  trigonometry  at  least.  The  apparatus  would 
cost  about  $1,000.  Eitchie  &  Sons,  Boston,  give  a  good  list  for  high 
school  work  at  the  close  of  their  catalogue. 
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4.  The  equivalent  of  Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  should 
be  required  for  admission  to  college. 

5.  I  require  students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  to  prepare  the 
amount  given  in  4.  For  others  the  instruction  should  be  more  experi- 
mental and  extensive. 

6.  I  think  the  course  described  in  3  and  4  will  satisfy  the  schools 
and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  of  the  junior  year.  Plane 
trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite.  No  higher  mathematics  should 
be  required.    It  would  be  better  to  have  laboratory  work. 

8.  I  must  confess  that  the  knowledge  students  have  obtained  has 
been  largely  confined  to  definitions  and  seldom  have  they  received  the 
benefit  of  experiments  which  are  absolutely  needed  to  understand 
the  subject.  I  find  it  difficult  to  have  students  take  proper  care  of 
physical  apparatus  needed  for  experiments;  so  that  even  in  our  col- 
lege work  I  am  obliged  to  make  the  experiments  largely  myself  or  else 
appoint  some  one  member  of  a  club  who  will  be  responsible. 

The  disadvantages  are  incorrect  ideas  gathered  from  descriptions 
without  experiments  and  a  lack  of  attentive  observation. 

9.  Physics  should  be  taught  in  the  preparatory  school  for  the  general 
information  of  the  student,  who  needs  to  have  his  mind  stored  with  facts 
which  may  serve  as  materials  of  thought. 

10.  My  experience  in  public  schools  leads  me  to  think  too  much  is 
attempted  to  insure  thoroughness.  It  would  be  better  to  require  less 
and  be  master  of  a  few  things  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  many. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  are  able  to  secure  reform  in  teaching  physics, 
so  that  our  text  books  shall  be  based  more  and  more  on  experiment.  I 
find  a  text  book  necessary,  but  there  is  too  much  attention  paid  to  theo- 
xies  and  too  little  to  fact;  as  a  rule  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  to  keep 
up  the  distinction  between  theory  and  fact. 

IV.  FROM  OTHER  WRITERS. 

(69)  W.  -H*.  Payne,  professor  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching,   Uni 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1.  In  lower  schools  I  think  it  desirable  to  introduce  instruction  in 
physics,  including  the  property  of  matter,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  hy- 
drostatics, and  pneumatics,  with  a  brief  and  clear  text  book.  This  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  One  year  of  ordinary  recitation  work  should  be  given  to  physics 
in  the  high  school.    It  should  come  the  third  year. 

3.  The  high  school  work  should  be  instruction  from  a  good  text  book, 
with  illustrations ;  for  information  and  discipline;  with  slight  labora- 
tory work.     Assume  a  knowledge  of  plane  geometry. 

4.  One  year  of  physics  should  be  required  for  admission  to  college. 

5.  The  work  by  the  students  should  be  more  independent. 
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6.  The  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  is  the  common  ground 
sought. 

7.  Physics  should  come  in  the  first  year  of  college. 

10.  As  to  method  of  study,  my  opinion  is  this,  in  brief:  the  pupil 
must  derive  the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  at  second  hand  as  litera- 
ture, and  not  at  first  hand  from  inductive  research  ;  and  in  estimating 
the  disciplinary  value  of  science  it  must  be  assumed  that  teacher  and 
pupil  do  not  stand  on  the  same  ground. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  absolute  and  the  relative 
values  of  subjects.  The  absolute  value  of  science  is  incalculable,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  science  should  be  the  staple,  of  instruction.  Some 
men  must  know  all  that  can  be  learned  about  medicine,  but  the  division 
of  labor  makes  it  unnecessary  that  all  should  study  medicine.  So  in 
the  sciences. 

(70)  S.  N,  Fellows ,  chair  of  didactics,  State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 

1.  Very  little  physics  should  be  introduced  in  lower  schools.  Give 
an  oral  lesson  about  once  a  week;  without  books.  Certainly  this  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

2.  In  the  high  school  give  not  over  three  lessons  a  week  for  a  single 
year.    It  should  come  in  the  first  or  second  year. 

3.  The  work  should  be  elementary;  inductive  and  deductive;  for  in- 
formation; with  text  book ;  with  a  little  laboratory  work.  Assume  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  completed.  The  apparatus  should  be  simple. 
I  cannot  estimate  the  cost. 

4.  For  admission  to  college  require  only  the  elements  of  physics,  as 
they  may  be  taught  in  about  twenty  weeks.  I  would  make  no  differ- 
ence between  the  classical  and  non  classical  course. 

5.  Students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  should  give  less  time  and 
put  less  emphasis  on  elementary  facts.  For  others  the  instruction 
should  include  more  principles. 

6.  The  course  described  in  answer  to  3  and  4  will  satisfy  the  schools 
and  colleges. 

7.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study  of  the  sophomore  year.  The 
laboratory  work  should  accompany  the  other  work  only  for  specialists 
in  science.  Plane  trigonometry  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  all ;  higher 
mathematics  only  for  special  courses. 

9.  Physics  should  be  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools  merely  to  give 
such  general  facts  of  physical  science  as  can  be  mastered  and  utilized. 

10.  There  should  be  an  advanced  elective  course  in  physics  for  spe- 
cialists, extending  into  the  junior  or  senior  year  in  college.  Specialists 
in  science  need  from  the  beginning  more  laboratory  work,  in  order  to 
be  trained  in  careful  observation,  comparison,  and  generalization  of  facts. 
To  them  method  is  far  more  important  than  results,  while  the  general 
student  who  will  become  a  professional  man  needs  less  of  laboratory 
work.    He  wants  results  simply  to  use  in  his  profession. 
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(71)  Author  unknown. 

1.  In  lower  schools  physics  should  be  introduced  incidentally  only, 
and  not  as  a  new  study.  The  work  should  consist  of  the  observation 
and  description  of  a  few  well  chosen  experiments. 

2.  There  should  be  not  less  than  200  recitations  in  physics  during  the 
last  year  of  the  high  school  course. 

3.  The  work  should  be  purely  experimental ;  inductive;  for  discipline; 
with  text  book  ;  with  laboratory  work,  if  possible.  The  mathematical 
knowledge  to  be  assumed  should  not  be  more  than  a  complete  course  in 
arithmetic.  The  pieces  of  apparatus  that  have  to  be  bought  need  not 
in  all  cost  over  $100,  but  the  teacher  should  make  a  great  deal  himself. 

5.  For  students  who  begin  the  work  in  college  the  instruction  should 
be  more  strictly  systematic,  using  mathematics  largely. 

6.  The  course  described  in  answer  to  3  should  satisfy  the  schools  and 
colleges. 

7.  Plane  trigonometry  should  not  be  a  prerequisite.  The  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  non-success  is  the  use  of  deductive  methods  before  the 
students  know  how  to  observe  and  know  any  facts.  Higher  mathematics 
should  not  be  required.  Physics  should  be  a  prescribed  study.  Ele- 
mentary laboratory  work  should  accompany  the  other  work. 

8.  Preparatory  schools  are  commonly  organized  mainly  or  entirely 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  requirements  for  admission.  A  requirement 
of  physics  is  the  only  means  there  is  of  insuring  to  them  at  least  one 
study  that  shall  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  world  that  is.  Yet 
there  is  a  liability  to  overcrowding  alongside  with  requirements  in  the 
classics  that  are  very  exacting. 

9.  In  the  preparatory  schools  the  study  should  have  for  its  main  pur- 
pose the  discipline  of  the  faculty  of  observation  and  of  reasoning  from 
observation;  also,  to  make  the  students  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
scientific  facts,  leaving  severe  systematizing  and  deductive  reasoning  to 
a  later  stage. 

10.  There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  and  cooperation  between  college 
professors  and  preparatory  teachers  on  this  subject.  College  professors 
frequently  do  not  know  what  boys  can  do  and  what  not.  (See  physics 
prescribed  for  Lawrence  Scientific  School.)  The  most  frequent  cause  of 
failure  is  an  attempt  (often  forced  upon  the  preliminary  schools)  to 
master  works  that  are  quite  extensive  enough  and  difficult  enough  for 
a  college  course.  There  is  a  dearth  of  works  mainly  calculated  for 
discipline  of  the  mind. 

(72)  J.  B.  Merwin,  editor,  American  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  of  exact  practical  value  further 
than  the  inclosed  syllabus.  [Dr.  Harris's  syllabus  will  be  referred  to 
later.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INFOEMATION  FEOM  OTHEE  SOUECES. 

FRANCE. 

In  France,  as  is  well  known,  the  courses  of  study  are  regulated  by 
decrees  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  lycees  at  present  the  plan  of  studies  is  that  prescribed  by  de- 
cree of  August  2,  1880.  The  following  table  will  show  the  time  given 
to  the  sciences  in  each  year  of  the  course  by  students  seeking  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  letters.  The  term  science  iucludes  here  mathematics, 
but  where  it  is  possible  the  time  given  to  science  proper  is  indicated  in 
the  table.  Including  drawing,  24  hours  of  class  work  per  week  are  pre- 
scribed. 

ELEMENTARY  DIVISION. 


Name  of 
class. 

Age. 

O  a> 

©  * 

Mathematics. 

Scientific  subjects. 

Preparatory  . 

Eighth 

Seventh  

Trs. 

9 
10 

4 
4 
4 

Solids,  water,  air. 

Plants  and  animals. 

Stones,  soil,  water,  rocks;  first  elements  of 
experimental  science,  balance,  fluids,  me- 
teorology. 

Numbers,  geometrical  figures. 

Numbers,  geometrical  figures, 
metric  system. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION. 


Sixth  . . 
Fifth  . . 
Fourth 


11 

3 

12 

4 

13 

3 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic,  geometry 
Arithmetic,  geometry 


Physics  (all  parts)  and  chemistry,  1  \  hours. 

Zoology,  1  hour  per  week. 

Geology  and  botany,  1  hour.  (Greek  begun.) 


UPPER  DrVISION. 


Third 

Second  

14 
15 
16 

3 
3 
3 

10 

Arith.,  plane  geom.,  algebra.. 

Gravity,  fluids,  heat,  1  hour. 

Acoustics,  optics,  1  hour. 

Magnetism,  eleotricity. 

Review  and  completion  of  phvsics,  chem- 
istry, 3  hours;    animal  and   vegetable 
physiology,  3  hours. 

Philosophy  . . 

In  the  three  classes,  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  the  teaching  of  the  phys- 
ical and  natural  sciences  is  essentially  descriptive  and  experimental. 
A  long  list  is  given  of  the  models,  specimens,  and  other  apparatus  for 
teaching  in  the  elementary  division. 
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In  case  the  student  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  the  special  scientific 
schools  or  to  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  science,  he  will  join  the 
class  of  preparatory  mathematics,  instead  of  the  class  of  philosophy, 
the  scientific  studies  of  which  are  the  same;  then  go  on  to  the  class  of 
elementary  mathematics.  Here  he  has  plane  trigonometry,  mechanics, 
and  4£  hours  of  physics,  covering  the  whole  subject.  The  syllabus  of 
subjects  in  physics  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  program  of  examinations 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science ;  it  has  not  been  revised  since  1865. 
The  table  of  contents  of  Deschanel  (omitting  the  English  additions) 
gives  a  sufficiently  accurate  notion  of  the  ground  covered;  the  order  of 
the  five  branches  is  also  tbe  same  in  both  book  and  syllabus.  Franck's 
collection  of  questions  set  for  written  work  at  these  examinations  will 
give  a  still  more  accurate  view  of  the  nature  of  the  requirements  in 
physics  for  this  degree. 

Candidates  for  tbe  ficole  Polytechnique  and  some  other  schools  join 
the  class  of  special  mathematics  and  have  five  hours  a  week  for  phys- 
ics. The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  experimental,  and  no  mathematical 
developments  may  be  required  by  the  examiner. 

In  the  girls'  schools,  by  the  decrees  of  January  14  and  July  28,  1882, 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  given  to  exercises  in  science  is  as  follows : 


Year. 

Minimum 
age. 

Number  of 
hours  for 
science. 

Scientific  subject. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth  .... 
Fifth 

12-13 
13-14 
14-15 
15-16 
16-17 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

Zoology  and  botany. 

Zoology  and  geology. 

Physics,  elements  of  mechanics ;  chemistry,  1  hour  in  2d  semester. 

Physiology,  1  hour;  heat  and  acoustics,  1  hour. 

Magnetism,  electricity,  optics,  1  hour ;   chemistry,  1  hour. 

The  public  primary  schools  may  have,  by  decree  of  July  27,  1882, 
three  courses:  an  elementary  (age  7  to  9),  a  middle  (9  to  11),  and  a 
higher  course  (11  to  13),  each  occupying  two  years;  but  in  the  small 
schools  these  are  combined  or  in  part  omitted.  When  there  are  teachers 
enough  there  may  be  added  a  supplementary  one-year  course,  and  also 
infant  classes. 

The  aim  is  not  to  teach  much,  but  to  teach  well.  *  *  *  The  master  starts 
always  from  what  the  children  know,  and,  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  he  leads  them  by  a  logical  succession  of  oral 
questions  or  written  exercises,  to  discover  the  consequences  of  a  principle,  the  appli- 
cations of  a  rule,  or  inversely  the  principles  and  rules  which  they  have  already  been 
applying  unconsciously. 

The  instruction  in  science  occupies  about  half  an  hour  daily,  or  rather 
less  than  three  hours  per  week,  throughout  the  course.  It  starts  with 
object  lessons,  according  to  a  plan  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  master  and  reg- 
ularly followed.  In  the  elementary  course  these  are  mainly  on  natural 
history.    In  the  next  course  (nine  to  eleven  years)  a  little  of  the  time  is 
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given  to  the  simplest  notions  of  the  three  states  of  matter,  to  the  at- 
mosphere, water,  &c,  with  experiments.  In  the  last  two  years  natural 
history  is  reviewed  and  extended,  and  simple  notions  of  physics  are 
given,  including  facts  under  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  Simple  illus- 
trative collections  are  supplied  by  the  state  to  the  poorer  schools. 

GERMANY. 
OFFICIAL  PROGRAMS. 

The  Gymnasien,  &c. — The  plans  of  study  in  the  Prussian  higher  schools 
have  recently  been  thoroughly  revised.  From  the  circular  of  the  min- 
ister of  spiritual,  educational,  and  medical  affairs  of  March  31,  1882, 
and  from  a  number  of  school  reports,  mostly  from  Berlin,  the  following 
facts  and  extracts  are  taken.  It  should  be  premised  that  students 
entering  any  of  the  four  higher  schools  are  at  least  nine  years  old,  have 
had  about  three  years'  training  in  a  Vorschule  or  elsewhere,  and  begin 
at  once  on  Latin  or  French. 

In  the  Gymnasien  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  science  from  the 
Sexta  through  the  nine  years'  course;  in  all,  eighteen  hours;  formerly 
only  fourteen  hours.  Physics  (including  chemistry)  occupies  the  last 
four  years.  The  time  given  to  this  branch  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
eight  hours  a  week  for  one  year ;  formerly  it  was  but  six  hours.  Com- 
pare Table  II,  page  158. 

In  the  Bealgymnasien  (which  do  not  teach  Greek  and  give  only  two- 
thirds  as  much  time  to  Latin  as  is  given  by  the  Gymnasien)  two  hours 
a  week  are  given  to  natural  history  through  the  first  six  years,  three 
to  physics  during  the  last  four  years,  and  two  to  chemistry  during  the 
last  three  years,  a  total  of  thirty  hours,  instead  of  thirty-four  under  the 
previous  regulations.    The  reasons  for  the  change  will  be  given  later. 

In  the  Oberrealschulen  (having  neither  Greek  nor  Latin)  natural  his- 
tory receives  one  hour  more,  physics  two  hours  more,  and  chemistry 
three  hours  more  than  in  the  Eealgymnasien,  a  total,  respectively,  of 
thirteen,  fourteen,  and  nine  hours,  or,  in  all,  thirty-six  hours. 

In  the  higher  Biirgerschulen,  which  have  only  a  six-year  course,  nat- 
ural history  has  thirteen  hours,  and  in  the  last  two  years  physics  and 
chemistry  together  eight  hours. 

The  usual  number  of  school  hours  in  all  these  schools  is  thirty  per 
week ;  less  in  the  Sexta ;  more  where  there  is  much  drawing.  The  in- 
struction in  science  in  the  Gymnasien  under  the  plan  of  1856  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  because  it  was  interrupted  in  the  Quarta  and  tlie 
schools  were  allowed  to  omit  it,  if  desired,  in  the  Sexta  and  Quinta.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  Secunda  only  one  hour  a  week  was  given  to  the  study  of 
physics.  The  result  of  this  neglect  was  far  less  injurious  to  those  who 
were  to  take  up  scientific  studies  later  than  to  those  who  would  have 
no  opportunities  to  fill  up  these  gaps  in  their  training.  To  gain  time 
in  the  Quarta  for  science,  and  so  to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  scientific 
training,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  stated  in  the  circular,  the  study  of 
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Greek  will  hereafter  begin  a  year  later,  that  is,  in  the  Untertertia. 
Similarly  in  other  schools  than  the  Gymnasien  English  is  begun  in  the 
tertia. 

The  changes  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  Eealgymnasien  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  circular  of  May  27,  1882, 
are  such  as  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  linguistic  side  of  the  training  than 
before;  the  time  devoted  to  natural  history  is  diminished  and  the  study 
terminates  earlier  in  the  course  than  formerly,  as  it  was  found  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  going  into  theoretical  parts  of  the  subject  which  should 
be  left  to  the  higher  schools. 

With  regard  to  each  study,  we  learn  that  natural  history  includes 
botany,  zoology,  human  anatomy,  and  mineralogy ;  the  minuter  details 
are  left  to  each  school  to  settle;  so  some  programs  include  geology. 
Under  the  head  of  physics  the  student  should  acquire  "a  knowledge  of 
the  most  important  phenomena  and  laws  in  the  various  branches  of 
physics,  as  well  as  the  simplest  principles  of  chemistry."  "  Those 
branches  of  physics  which  preeminently  allow  of  experimental  treat- 
ment (electricity,  magnetism,  heat)  belong  to  the  Secunda,  and  also  a 
short  course  in  chemistry.  In  the  Prima  the  mathematical  foundation 
of  the  laws  is  added  in  the  study  of  mechanics,  optics,  and  mathemati- 
cal geography,  so  far  as  the  student's  knowledge  allows/'  Plain  trigo- 
nometry comes,  at  least  in  some  of  the  Gymnasien,  as  early  as  the  Ober- 
secunda. 

In  the  Eealgymnasien  and  Oberrealschulen  somewhat  more  stress  is 
laid  on  the  mathematical  laws  of  physics.  Analytical  geometry  and 
the  differential  calculus  maybe  taught  in  these  schools,  but  are  not 
required.  "  Besides  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  physics  form  the  basis  for 
chemistry,  the  former' study  offers,  through  its  greater  range  and  the 
greater  variety  of  its  subject  matter  and  through  its  better  established 
theoretical  basis,  by  means  of  which  it  is  brought  into  more  intimate 
connection  with  mathematics,  a  much  richer  material  for  instruction 
and  a  more  many-sided  stimulus  for  intellectual  training  than  chemis- 
try." There  follows  a  page  of  discriminating  discussion  of  the  advan- 
tages and  danger  of  using  chemistry  as  a  means  of  training.  Labora- 
tory work  is  advised  for  those  who  can  profit  by  it ;  those  who  would 
make  a  play  spell  of  it  should  not  be  required  to  take  it. 

In  the  higher  Biirgerscbulen  the  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry 
must  be  elementary  and  experimental,  without  mathematical  treatment; 
only  the  simplest  phenomena  and  laws  can  be  treated,  especially  in 
optics  and  acoustics,  which  are  the  most  difficult  parts. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  more  in  detail  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  in  physics  in  one  of  the  schools.  We  take  the  Dorotheenstadtisches 
Bealgymnasium  of  Berlin,  the  director  of  which  is  Dr.  Schwalbe,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  editors  of  Die  Fortschritte  der  Physik.  The  work 
occupies  three  hours  a  week  for  four  years,  as  already  stated ;  here,  as 
in  most  of  the  Berlin  schools  which  use  a  text  book  at  all,  Jochmann's 
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Grundriss  der  Experimentalphysik  is  used,  though  his  order  of  top- 
ics is  not  always  followed.  In  the  first  year,  Untersecuuda,  when 
the  students  are  about  fifteen  years  old,  they  begin  with  the  general 
properties  of  bodies,  molecular  physics,  and  the  most  important  parts 
of  experimental  mechanics.  In  the  Obersecunda  they  take  up,  in  sum- 
mer, frictional  electricity  and  magnetism  and  parts  of  meteorology ;  in 
winter,  heat.  In  the  Unterprima,  in  summer,  acoustics,  theory  of  waves, 
and  general  optics ;  in  winter,  optics  and  radiant  heat.  In  the  Oberprima, 
in  summer,  galvanic  electricity  and  induction;  in  winter,  mechanics  and 
some  chapters  on  terrestrial  physics.  Through  the  whole  course  there 
are  reviews,  expansions  of  previous  chapters,  and  solutions  of  problems, 
one  hour  weekly;  and  every  month  a  written  exercise  in  all  classes. 
Trigonometry  was  studied  at  the  beginning  of  the  Untersecunda. 

As  the  programs,  or  school  reports,  contain  lists  of  newly  acquired 
apparatus,  it  is  easy  to  judge  that  the  outfit  of  apparatus  is  very  much 
such  as  would  be  found  in  some  scores  of  the  better  American  high 
schools ;  say  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars'  worth,  as  a 
very  rough  estimate. 

In  the  other  states  of  Germany  somewhat  less  time  is  given  to  the 
sciences  than  in  Prussia ;  the  programs  at  hand  add  nothing  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  what  has  been  said  already.  But  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  condense  some  tables  published  by  Uhlig  and  based  on  the  latest 
authorities  up  to  October,  1883.  The  unit  of  time  is  one  hour  a  week 
for  a  year. 


State 

Gymnasien. 

Realgymnasien. 

Realschulen.1 

Nat.  hist. 

Physics. 

Nat.  hist. 

Physics. 

Chem. 

Nat.  hist. 

Physics. 

Chem. 

10 

8 
3 
2 

7 
8 

3) 

8 
8 

i) 

12 

4 

10-11 

12 

10 

12 

6 

5-6 

10 

8 

6 
5 
3 

8 
4 

.13 

6 

10 

14 
6 

(8 

9 

6 

Wiirtteniberg  ... 

7 

9 
10 

(1 

6 
10 

(1 

t) 

Baden 

8 
8 

7 
6 

4 
6 

Oldenburg   

11 

(1 

2) 

I 

1  These  have  courses  of  nine  years  in  Prussia  and  Wurttemberg,  seven  years  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  six  years  in  the  other  states. 

The  VoTkssclmlen. — The  schools  so  far  spoken  of  are  those  attended 
by  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  socially,  the  fees  ranging  from 
$20  to  $35  a  year.  The  poorer  children  attend  the  Volksschulen  from 
their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year,  where  the  fees  are  low ;  in  Bar- 
men, Prussia,  6  Mark  ($1.43)  a  year.  (See  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1881,  p.  ccxlviii-^ccxlix.)  For  these  schools  the  best 
source  of  information  at  hand  is  found  in  the  following  book: 
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OPINIONS   OF   EDUCATIONAL  WRITERS. 

Schmid's  Padagogisches  Handbuch  contains  an  admirable,  well 
rounded  discussiou  of  the  question  of  physics  in  the  Volksschulen  and 
allied  training  schools. 

In  sixteen  large  pages,  the  writer,  Oberlehrer  Maier,  discusses  the 
necessity  of  introducing  the  subject  into  these  schools,  the  selection  of 
topics,  the  methods  of  instruction,  mistakes  in  instruction,  experiment- 
ing, use  of  drawings,  books,  reviews,  &c.  The  following  points  are 
taken  from  this  article,  some  of  them  being  considerably  condensed. 
Everything  is  to  be  excluded  that  cannot  be  made  clear  by  experiment 
or  by  reference  to  familiar  phenomena ;  to  be  excluded  also  are  those 
experiments  that  serve  only  for  entertainment  or  to  excite  curiosity, 
and  what  belongs  exclusively  to  a  definite  trade,  or  is  uncertain.  All 
branches  of  physics  must  be  treated  ;  we  cannot  say  this  chapter  has 
more  interest  or  more  value  than  that.  But  in  each  those  parts  are  to 
be  selected  that  the  child  is  most  familiar  with  in  his  plays,  in  home 
life,  or  in  the  operations  of  nature.  There  follows  a  list  of  the  principal 
points  under  each  branch  of  physics  to  be  taken  up  intheVoiksschule, 
with  references  to  the  corresponding  articles  in  The  Eeading  Book  for 
the  Evangelical  Schools  of  Wiirttemberg.  The  order  of  these  branches 
is  immaterial  j  one  teacher  may  begin  with  magnetism,  another  with 
heat. 

In  the  instruction,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  both  too  great  and 
too  little  use  of  mathematics  and  both  too  frequent  and  too  few  refer- 
ences to  the  religious  bearings  of  the  subject.  The  instruction  must  be 
illustrative  (anschaulich).  "  Experiment  is  needed  not  only  because 
ordinary  phenomena  do  not  suffice,  but  to  understand  these  very  phe- 
nomena. Experiment  in  the  school  is  the  bridge  over  which  the  pupils 
with  their  thoughts  are  to  go  and  which  is  to  connect  the  school  in- 
struction and  the  natural  phenomena."  Pictures  may  supplement  ex- 
periment, not  replace  it. 

Neither  a  lecture  mere'y,  nor  the  purely  catechetical  form  of  teach- 
ing, is  suitable.  In  questioning,  u  the  physical  processes,  to  be  sure, 
are  taken  in  part  from  the  child's  range  of  observation,  but  we  have 
besides  to  deal  with  unknown  forces  and  processes,  of  which  the  child 
knows  little  or  nothing  and  of  which  he  can  give  no  account  on  ques- 
tioning. Nature  is  still  to  the  child  a  foreign  book,  and  he  is  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  read  in  it  by  the  instruction  he  receives.  The  most  suita- 
ble kind  of  teaching  is  the  developing  kind.  The  teacher  directs  his 
pupil's  attention  to  the  physical  phenomenon ;  he  can  ask  questions  in 
connection  with  it;  he  guides  him  to  accurate  observation;  he  lets  the 
child  account  for  what  he  has  been  looking  at,  lets  him  recount  similar 
familiar  phenomena,  and  can  even  bring  him  so  far  by  drawing  conclu- 
sions that  the  law  is  discovered  by  the  child  himself." 

To  fix  the  matter,  reviews  are  serviceable,  aud  written  exercises. 
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The  order  should  not  be  the  same  as  at  the  first,  but  the  topics  assigned 
should  suggest  new  points  of  view,  comparisons,  &c.j  as,  compare  the 
barometer  and  thermometer. 

In  Wiirttemberg,  Prussia,  and  many  other  states,  it  is  found  that  a 
text  book  is  of  no  use  for  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old,  and 
not  for  older  pupils,  unless  they  are  to  enjoy  instruction  for  some  years. 

In  the  Wurttemberg  one-class  Volksschule,  physics  comes  in  the 
fourth  and  sixth  years ;  about  forty -four  hours  in  all  are  devoted  to 
direct  instruction,  and  the  same  time  to  written  work.  In  the  higher 
grades  of  schools  more  time  is  given  to  the  subject  and  a  more  system- 
atic order  of  study  is  followed. 

With  regard  to  apparatus  for  the  grade  of  schools  here  considered, 
in  Wurttemberg  Professor  Bopp's  small  collection  is  in  use  under  offi- 
cial sanction ;  it  is  made  by  Spindler,  of  Stuttgart,  numbers  28  to  30 
pieces,  and  costs  20  Mark  ($5),  but  is  hardly  satisfactory.  In  Sax- 
ony the  collection  for  elementary  schools  made  by  Hering,  in  Eeichen- 
bach,  at  the  same  price,  is  the  one  recommended. 

A  long,  critical  list  of  books  follows  5  these  two  may  be  of  use  to 
American  teachers :  "  Banitz,  Dr. :  Physik  fiir  Volksschulen.  Fifth  edi- 
tion. One  of  the  best  little  books  of  this  sort  5  the  matter  is  system- 
atically arranged,  divided  into  steps,  based  only  on  experiment,  and 
proceeds  from  experiment  to  phenomena  and  to  the  law.  Ule:  Warum 
und  Weil.  Physics  presented  in  questions  and  answers  for  the  use  of 
teachers.    Fourth  edition.     Suitable  for  reviews." 

Lindner's  Encyclopadisches  Handbuch  der  Erziehungskunde  (third 
unchanged  edition,  Vienna,  1884)  contains,  under  the  title  "  Physik," 
some  further  discussion  of  some  of  the  points  connected  with  physics 
teaching. 

Diesterweg's  Wegweiser  zur  Bildung  fur  deutsche  Lehrer  is  a  well 
known  classical  book  on  pedagogy,  dating  from  1835.  In  1877  the  fifth 
edition  was  published  in  three  volumes,  with  additions  and  book  notices 
by  various  writers.  In  the  chapter  on  physics  the  same  views  are  pre- 
sented as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  that  are  advocated  by 
almost  all  writers.  "  First,  What?  then,  How  %  then,  Why  ?  or,  Phe- 
nomena, Law,  Cause.  The  law  is  usually  the  unit  for  a  multitude  of  phe- 
nomena ;  the  cause  (force)  is  the  unit  for  a  multitude  of  laws."  Heussi, 
in  his  three  text  books,  had  carried  to  an  extreme  this  method,  the  first 
dealing  only  with  phenomena,  the  second  with  laws,  and  the  third  with 
causes.  But,  in  spite  of  the  originality  and  excellence  of  the  books, 
Diesterweg  agrees  with  the  majority  of  writers  in  the  educational  jour- 
nals that  such  a  separation  is  "  unpsychological,"  and  "  neither  can  nor 
should  be  carried  out."  "  Thorough  scientific  knowledge  is  a  matter  for 
maturer  years;  but  always  observation, understanding,  and  explanation 
belong  together."  In  the  fifth  edition  the  editor  of  this  chapter,  F.  Lang- 
hoff,  calls  attention  to  one  point  not  often  noticed  with  clearness,  viz :  A 
large  part  of  the  school  work — in  fact,  its  "centre  of  gravity" — lies  in 
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the  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  use  of  physical  instruments,  such 
as  "the  familiar  optical  ones,  plane  and  curved  mirrors,  prisms^  the  spec- 
troscope, lenses,  spectacles,  the  magic  lantern,  camera  obscura,  micro- 
scope,  and  telescope,"  and  this  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  included 
under  any  of  the  three  familiar  heads  just  named;  so  the  common 
classification  is  not  quite  complete  and  exhaustive  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Collections  of  apparatus. — In  the  National  Swiss  Exhibition  at  Zurich, 
1883,  there  was  a  fine  educational  exhibit,  including  collections  of  appa- 
ratus. From  the  catalogue  we  may  learn  the  cost  of  the  physical  appa- 
ratus prescribed  by  the  cantonal  authorities  in  some  of  the  cantons. 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich  the  obligatory  apparatus  for  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  intermediate  schools  (Erganzuugsschulen)  costs  about 
125  francs,  covering  the  five  branches  of  the  subject.  For  the  secondary 
schools  Wettstein's  wall  charts  and  550  francs7  worth  of  apparatus  for 
physics  are  obligatory,  and  a  further  list  of  1,000  francs  is  recommended. 

For  the  canton  of  Bern  the  cost  is  stated  without  giving  the  items : 
7  pieces  of  physical  apparatus  for  primary  schools,  19  francs;  50  pieces 
for  secondary  schools,  842  francs.  Other  cantons  give  lists,  but  with- 
out prices.  ■ 

Methods  of  teaching. —  Of  these,  we  may  learn  something  from  an  ad- 
dress on  natural  science  in  secondary  schools  by  F.  Miihlberg  before 
teachers  of  the  canton  Vaud,  translated  and  published  as  a  bulletin  by 
Commissioner  Eaton  in  1882 : 

Tliere  are  two  leading  views  of  the  object  of  teaching  natural  sciences,  one  of  long 
standing  and  the  other  of  more  recent  growth.  According  to  the  former,  the  aim  of 
such  teaching  is  to  furnish  material  knowledge  and  give  the  student  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  train iug  for  making  that  knowledge  effective  in  business  affairs.  The 
later  idea  is  to  supply  a  general  intellectual  training,  so  as  to  fit  students  to  acquire 
knowledge  for  themselves.  As  in  practical  life  ability  to  acquire  is  preferable  to 
simple  possession,  so  in  intellectual  matters  the  same  preference  exists,  but  in  a 
greater  degree.  *  *  *  Moreover,  if  the  only  point  were  to  impart  to  young  stu- 
dents a  definite  amount  of  useful  information  committed  to  memory,  it  would  be  better 
to  furnish  them  at  once  with  books  of  reference,  which  are  more  reliable  than  mem- 
ory and  which  would  also  cost  the  State  less  than  the  employment  of  teachers.  Besides, 
the  memory  is  so  much  exercised  in  other  ways,  and  other  departments  of  instruction 
make  such  heavy  demands  upon  it,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  too  heavily  burdened  by 
an  additional  amount  of  scientific  study  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  learn  a  variety 
of  things,  names,  and  classifications  that  only  arouse  curiosity  for  the  moment  and 
soon  deaden  intellectual  activity.  Of  course  one  gets  on  faster  with  a  child  by  carry- 
ing it,  but  it  is  for  the  child's  interest  to  teach  it  to  run  and  to  swim  by  itself.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  better  not  to  give  young  scholars  scientific  knowledge  ready  made,  but 
to  teach  them  the  way  to  it.  By  imparting  to  them  results  obtained  by  others  tin- 
ideal  purpose  of  instruction  is  seriously  prejudiced,  the  sense  of  scientifically  accurate 
thinking  is  destroyed,  the  belief  in  authority  is  increased  instead  of  checked,  and  the 
mind  becomes  surfeited  instead  of  finding  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  This 
partly  explains  why  high  school  teachers  often  prefer  those  of  their  scholars  who 
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have  received  no  scientific  education  to  those  who  have  received  an  ill  taught  smat- 
tering of  it.     *     *     * 

In  the  instruction  the  first  thing  necessary  is  practice  in  observing,  and  in  the  use 
of  all  the  senses  for  that  purpose.     *  *     Not  every  one  who  can  see-sees  carefully 

and  accurately.     *     *     * 

Hand  in  hand  with  observation  goes  discipline  in  describing  the  things  observed. 
One  single  observation  accurately  made  is  of  more  value  than  a  thousand  anecdotes 
and  illustrations,  with  which  many  teachers  believe  they  ougbtto  enliven  their  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  the  teacher,  however,  but  the  scholar,  who  ought  to  make  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  things  under  observation,  that  is,  the  things  he  has  himself  observed,  not 
the  things  with  which  he  has  burdened  his  memory  without  observation.  Accurate 
description  (with  drawings,  if  possible)  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
observations,  and  besides  gives  students  a  correct  comprehension  of  words  with  which 
they  are  already  familiar,  or  by  leading  them  to  look  up  new  terms  enriches,  their 
vocabulary  and  develops  a  versatility  in  the  use  of  language,  particularly  if  the 
teacher  is  strict  in  limiting  them  to  the  use  of  general  terms.  Practice  in  giving 
definitions  should  be  undertaken  at  the  same  time.     *     *     * 

Instruction  in  natural  science  should  also  be  a  training  in  thinking.  Pupils  should 
be  led  to  form  general  ideas  or  laws  from  the  objects  of  study  and  the  phenomena 
presented  to  them,  to  draw  conclusions  upon  the  causes  of  such  phenomena,  and  pre- 
dict the  future  action  of  the  causes  they  have  learned  to  know.  In  this  way  not 
only  a  knowledge  but  an  understanding  of  nature  is  reached.     *     *     * 

The  teacher  of  natural  science  ought  to  have  the  necessary  special  scientific  school- 
ing for  that  purpose.  In  no  department  of  instruction  is  it  less  permissible  to  teach 
authoritatively  than  iu  this,  and  to  make  it  a  subordinate  branch  for  a  teacher  not 
specially  prepared  for  it  is  often  worse  than  to  provide  no  scientific  instruction  what- 
ever; for  the  teacher  must  not  only  be  master  of  the  material  he  teaches,  but  ought 
also  to  be  a  model  of  the  intellectual  training  he  tries  to  impart ;  he  should  have  the 
capacity  to  observe,  describe,  and  reason  accurately  about  the  material  of  study. 
*  *  *  One  of  the  commonest  faults  of  teachers  is  that,  in  order  to  get  on  with 
their  pupils  as  fast  as  possible,  they  themselves  describe  the  objects  or  phenomena 
under  consideration  and  derive  laws  from  them,  instead  of  allowing  the  scholars  to 
do  so.  *  *  *  A  science  teacher  should  be  able  to  show  his  pupils  how  to  give 
graphic  reproductions  of  what  they  have  learned.  Whatever  drawing  might  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose  should  not,  however,  be  presented  ready  made  to  scholars, 
but  should  be  drawn  by  tho  teacher  on  the  largo  scale  on  the  slate  or  board  before 
their  eyes.     *     *     * 

The  natural  science  school  book  should  be  used  only  as  a  book  of  reference  in  re- 
viewing, as  a  means  of  saving  writing,  for  recaliiug  to  memory  the  things  observed 
in  the  course  of  study,  as  a  help  in  looking  up  modes  of  expression,  and  particularly 
as  a  general  model.  It  should  remain  closed  while  teaching  is  going  on.  It  ought, 
above  all,  to  be  in  every  respect  up  to  the  times  in  its  subject  matter,  and,  while  being 
as  brief  as  possible,  it  should  afford  an  accurate  and  complete  selection  of  topics.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  school  book  were  made  a  transcript  of  the  course  of 
teaching.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  systematic  and  not  a  methodical  arrangement, 
so  that  at  the  eud  of  the  course  it  would  serve  as  a  general  summary  of  the  observa- 
tions and  inductions  made  by  the  scholars.  It  is  indispensable  for  scholars  to  prepare 
their  own  descriptions  and  drawings  and  work  up  their  notes  in  the  form  of  small 
treatises  or  dissertations,  notwithstanding  a  simultaneous  use  of  the  school  book. 

Methods  of  instruction  are  generally  faulty  in  aiming  at  a  practical  training  for 
some  business  career  at  a  stage  where  a  general  training  of  the  mind  is  the  first  essen- 
tial, and  in  attributing  too  much  weight  to  systematic  instruction. 
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ENGLAND. 

I.    OFFICIAL   PAPEIIS. 

Iii  England  we  find  no  circulars  or  decrees  of  universal  application 
as  on  the  Continent.  The  agencies  responsible  for  the  place  of  science 
in  education  are  so  many,  so  different  in  character  and  aims,  and  so 
changeable  that  a  comprehensive  view  even  of  what  is  wanted  for  the 
present  purpose  seems  scarcely  possible,  and  a  brief  one  would  be  im- 
possible. It  is  only  to  a  small  extent,  and  indirectly,  that  any  author- 
ity prescribes  what  is  to  be  taught  in  science  or  how  it  shall  be  taught; 
but  the  authorities  announce  what  kind  of  examinations  they  will  give 
and  what  return  shall  be  made  for  passing  them:  to  the  pupil,  as  a 
prize,  scholarship,  admission  to  higher  studies,  degree,  diploma  as 
teacher,  &c. ;  to  the  teacher,  for  payment  oil  results ;  to  the  school 
board,  in  partial  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  school. 

The  education  code. — The  body  exercising  the  largest  authority  is 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which  administers  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  over  2,000,000/.  for  elementary  education.  In  the 
school  year  1881-'82  over  18,000  schools  were  inspected,  in  which  over 
4,000,000  scholars  were  enrolled. 

In  the  code  of  minutes  of  the  education  department  (1883)  seven 
standards  of  examination  are  laid  down  ,•  these  cover  only  the  "three 
K's"  and  are  intended  for  children  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
there  will  be  very  few  in  these  schools  above  fourteen.  But  any  school 
may  introduce  any  of  certain  "  class  subjects,77  for  which  special  payment 
is  made  by  the  department,  if  the  class  appears  to  have  been  well  taught, 
and  any  of  a  dozen  "specific  subjects,"  for  which  payment  is  made  only 
on  account  of  those  students  who  pass  an  individual  examination.  If 
any  class  subjects  are  taught,  English  must  be  one  of  them;  next,  geog- 
raphy or  elementary  science  may  be  chosen,  or  in  the  higher  standards 
(Standards  V-VII)  history  may  be  taught. 

The  details  of  the  course  in  elementary  science  are  given  in  Schedule 
II.  It  consists  of  "  a  progressive  course  of  simple  lessons  *  *  * 
adapted  to  cultivate  habits  of  exact  observation,  statement,  and  rea- 
soning." The  pupils  of  the  different  years  need  not  be  kept  distinct, 
two  divisions  for  the  whole  school  being  sufficient.  "The  class  sub- 
jects should  be  taught  by  means  of  reading  books  and  oral  lessons, 
illustrated  so  far  as  possible  by  maps,  diagrams,  specimens,  and  sim- 
ple experiments,"  the  first  division  learning  about  "common  objects, 
such  as  familiar  animals,  plants,  and  substances  employed  in  ordi- 
nary life."  The  second  division,  beginning  with  Standard  IV  or  V 
(say  eleven  years  of  age),  passes  to  "a  more  advanced  knowledge  of 
special  groups  of  common  objects,  such  as :  (a)  Animals  or  plants  * 
*  *;  (b)  substances  employed  in  arts  and  manufactures;  (c)  the  sim- 
pler kinds  of  physical  and  mechanical  appliances,  e.  g.,  the  thermometer, 
barometer,  lever,  pulley,  wheel  and  axle,  spirit  level,"    In  later  years 
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this  course  develops  into  (b)  "  the  chemical  and  physical  principles  in- 
volved in  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  England,  among  which  agri- 
culture may  be  reckoned ;  (c)  the  physical  and  mechanical  principles 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  commoner  instruments  and  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  industrial  machinery."  Other  schemes  of  study  in  ele- 
mentary science  may  be  followed,  if  approved  in  advance.  If  the  ex- 
aminer's report  on  the  examination  of  the  class  is  "  fair"  or  u  good,"  a 
grant  of  11.  or  27.  is  made  for  each  member  of  the  class. 

The  provisions  for  these  " class  subjects"  have  been  very  considerably 
modified  and  developed  since  scientific  studies  were  first  introduced 
among  them  in  1881.  But  so  far  as  reported  (up  to  August,  1882)  the 
effect  on  scientific  instruction  was  insignificant. 

The  u  specific  subjects"  named  in  Schedule  IV  may  not  be  taken  up  by 
any  student  till  after  Standard  IV  is  completed,  and  then  only  two  ot 
them  in  any  one  year :  the  grant  is  4  shillings  for  each  scholar  passing 
the  individual  examination.  Three  stages  are  provided  for  each  subject, 
but  these  may  be  taken  in  any  order  desired  when  the  subject  admits 
of  it.  It  is  intended  that  the  science-subjects  in  the  table  shall  be 
taught  mainly  by  experiment  and  illustration ;  if  "  taught  to  children 
by  definition  and  verbal  description,  instead  of  by  making  them  exer- 
cise their  own  powers  of  observation,  they  will  be  worthless  as  a  means 
of  education."  The  school  inspectors  must  find  out  the  ideas  which  the 
children  have  formed.  The  portions  of  Schedule  IV  relating  to  physical 
subjects  are  given  here  in  full. 
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Schedule  TV.     Extract  from  the  fable  of  specific  subjects  of  secular  instruction. 


Stage. 

3.  Mechanics. 

Physics. 

Alternative  schemes, 

10.  Sound,  light,  and 
heat. 

11.  Electricity  and 

A. 

B. 

magnetism. 

First Matter   in    three 

Bodies   at  rest. — 

The  three  modes 

Attraction,        r  e- 

;  states :     solids, 

Definitions.    Paral- 

in which  heat  may 

pulsion,  and    polari- 

! liquids,  and  gases. 
•  The  mechanical 

lelogram  of  forces. 

be  conveyed    from 

ty  as  illustrated  by 

Centre  of   gravity. 

place  to  place. 

the    magnet.      Ter- 

j properties  peculiar 

Mechanical  powers. 

Effects  of  heat  on 

restrial     magnetism 

I  to  each  state.    Mat- 

solids,  liquids,  and 

and    the    mariner's 

|  ter  is  porous,   com- 

|  pressible.      elastic. 

Measurement      a  s 

gases. 

compass. 

Expansion    by 

heat.  The  thermom- 

i practised   by  the 

eter. 

!  mechanic.    Me  as- 

Latent  heat. 

ures  of  length,  time, 

Elementary     n  o- 

velocity,  and  space. 

tions     of     specific 
heat. 
Heat  produced  by 

- 

mechanical,    chem- 

ical,  and    vital  ac- 

tion. 

Second 

Matter    in      mo- 

Matter in  motion. — 

Sources  and  prop- 

Attraction  of 

tion.     The  weight 

Definitions.     Laws 

agation  of  light. 

light      bodies      b  y 

of  a  body,  its  inertia 

of  motion.  Parallel- 

Intensity,    shad- 

rubbed sealing  wax 

and  momentum. 

ogram  of  velocities. 

ows,    shadow   pho- 

and glass. 

Measures  of  force, 

Direct    impact   o  f 

tometer. 

Experimental 

work,  and  energy. 

two  spheres. 

Reflection,    m  i  r- 

proof  that  there  are 

Energy   may    be 

rors. 

two  forms  of   elec- 

transferred but  can- 

Eefraction,   len- 

tricity.     Attraction 

not  be    destroyed. 

ses. 

and  repulsion. 

Heat  as  a  form  of 

Elementary     e  x- 

Gold-leaf    electro- 

energy. 

planation     of     the 
microscope,  camera 
obscura,  and  magic 
lantern. 

Dispersion, 
prisms.      The  rain- 
bow. 

scope.    Construction 
of  electrophorus, 
electrical     machine, 
and  Leyden  jar. 

Explanation       o  f 
atmospheric       elec- 

tricity. 

Reflecting  and  re- 

fracting telescopes. 

Third 

The    simple  me- 

Fluids.— D  e  fi  n  i- 

Propagat  ion    o  f 

Voltaic    or   chem- 

chanical powers, 
viz :  (1)  The  lever  : 

tions.       Law     of 

sound.   Elementary 

ical  electricity.  The 

equilibrium  of  float- 

notions    of    vibra- 

voltaic battery  and 

(2)  the  wheel    and 

ing     bodies.      H  y- 

tions  and  waves. 

notions  of  a  current. 

axle ;    (8)    pulleys  ; 

drostatic     press. 

Reflection  of 

Chemical  effect  of 

(4)  tiie  inclined 

Boyle's   law.     Air 

sound,  echoes. 

a    current.      Elec- 

plane;    (5)     t  h  e 

pump.      Common 

Musical   notes, 

trolysis. 

;  wedge ;    (6)   the 

pump.    Barometer. 

simple  instruments. 

Magnetic  effect  of 

!  screw.  Liquid  pres- 

Simple     explana- 

a   current.      Galva- 

sure;     the    hydro- 

tion  of  beats  and 

nometer. 

static  press ;  liquids 

nodes. 

Induced  currents. 

under  the  action  of 

Electro-mag  nets. 

gravity.  The  paral- 

The    electric    tele- 

lelogram of  veloci- 

graph. 

ties.    The  parallel- 

ogram    of     forces. 

Examples  common- 

ly met  with    illus- 

trating the  median - 

;  ical  powers. 

N7JB.— Instruc- 

i  tion  in  this  subject 

should     be    purely 

descriptive  and  ex- 

j  perimental. 

These  specific  subjects  have  been  much  extended  in  the  latest  code. 
Mechanics,  A,  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  above  given  which  was 
named  in  former  codes.     In  the  year  1881->82,  2,548  children  were  ex- 
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amined  in  the  first  stage,  1,003  in  the  second  stage,  and  382  in  the  third 
stage — a  small  number  from  the  18,000  schools  inspected.  But  the  quite 
uniform  testimony  of  the  24  inspectors  who  refer  to  the  subject  at  all 
is  against  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  these  schools j  it  should  be  left 
for  higher  schools,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  large  cities.  In  fact,  the  in- 
structions to  the  inspectors  under  the  latest  code  say: 

If  the  [class]  subjects  are  simply  and  thoroughly  taught,  the  scholars  will  form 
those  habits  of  exact  observation,  reasoning,  and  statement  which  are  needed  for  the 
intelligent  conduct  of  life.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  scheme  of  elementary  edu- 
cation as  now  laid  down  by  the  code  may  be  considered  complete  without  the  addi- 
tion of  specific  subjects.  (§26.) 

In  some  schools,  as  those  of  the  London  school  board,  systematized 
object  lessons  have  been  introduced,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  of  this 
board,  has  recently  published  a  lecture  on  object  teaching. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department. — The  most  conspicuous  agency  in 
science  teaching  in  England  at  present  is  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  early  history  of 
the  department  is  told  in  the  Second  Eeport  of  the*Boyal  Commission 
on  Scientific  Instruction,  p.  xix,  and  in  Becker's  Scientific  London, 
as  well  as  in  the  last  report  of  the  department.  Established  in  1853, 
it  has  greatly  and  rapidly  extended  its  influence  and  "  given  a  remark- 
able impulse  to  scientific  education  throughout  the  United  Kingdom." 
The  large  sum  of  money  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  annually 
by  Parliament  is  expended  in  prizes  and  medals  to  students  passing 
public  examinations,  "in  payments  to  teachers  on  the  results  of  these 
examinations,  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  building  grants,  and 
grants  towards  the  purchase  of  fittings,  apparatus,"  <&c.  The  teachers 
receive  payment  on  the  results  of  the  May  examination  on  account  of 
the  instruction  of  students  of  the  industrial  classes  or  of  their  children. 
The  payments  are  27.  for  a  first  class  and  11.  for  a  second  class  in  the 
elementary  and  advanced  stages,  and  double  these  amounts  for  the 
honors  examination.  These  payments  and  the  prizes  amount  to  about 
50,0007.  In  1880,  69,187  papers  were  worked.  The  teacher  must  have 
given  at  least  28  lessons  to  the  class  and  each  student  must  have  re- 
ceived 20  lessons  at  least.  The  subjects  on  which  examination  papers 
are  set  are  24  in  number,  three  of  them,  as  metallurgy,  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  practical.  From  the  Directory  of  the 
department,  revised  to  August,  1882,  a  description  of  the  work  under 
some  of  the  subjects  is  taken  : 

VI.  Theoretical  mechanics,  including  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics.  Examiner, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Twisden,  m.a. 

VIII.  Sound,  light,  and  heat.     Examiners,  W.  G.  Adams,  f.r.s.,  A.W.  Reinold,  m.a. 

IX.  Electricity  and  magnetism.      Examiners.  F.  Guthrie,  f.r.s.,  G.  Cary  Foster, 

F.R.S. 

The  list  of  topics  given  under  each  of  these  subjects  covers  a  couple 
of  pages,  and  would  hardly  repay  quotation  here.     But  it  may  be  useful 
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to  give  the  "general  remarks  concerning  the  object  and  method  of 
teaching  Subjects  VIII  and  XI": 

The  teacher  of  this  subject  should  always  bear  iu  mind  that  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at  is  quite  as  much  to  train  his  pupils  in  habits  of  exact  reasoning  and  in  the  clear 
description  of  phenomena  perceived  through  their  own  senses  as  to  store  their  minds 
with  information,  however  important  from  either  a  scientific  or  a  practical  point  of 
view. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object  it  is  essential  that  the  pupils  should  witness  the  phe- 
nomena with  respect  to  which  they  are  to  be  instructed,  as  well  as  the  chief  experi- 
ments by  which  their  nature  can  be  elucidated.  Also,  as  far  as  is  at  all  practicable, 
the  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  handle  the  instruments  and  apparatus  employed  and 
to  make  experiments  with  them,  and  they  should  be  shown  how  to  construct  the 
simpler  kinds  of  apparatus  for  themselves. 

The  pupils  should  be  exercised  in  the  exact  description  of  what  they  see  in  lan- 
guage as  little  technical  as  possible.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proper  use 
of  technical  terms  is  only  to  facilitate  and  shorten  the  expression  of  the  results  of 
observation. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  take  brief  notes  during  the  lesson,  and  to  write 
them  out  in  their  own  language  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible.  Such  notes,  after 
revision  by  the  teacher,  should  form  the  pupil's  text  book. 

The  teacher  himself,  being  a  sufficient  master  of  his  subject,  will  probably  in  most- 
cases  find  it  preferable  to  give  the  instruction  entirely  in  his  own  language,  which  he 
can  adapt  to  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  his  class,  rather  than  to  rely  upon 
printefl  text  books. 

By  this  means  there  is  less  risk  of  the  pupils  falling  into  the  injurious  habit  of  using 
at  second  hand  phrases  which  have  to  them  little  real  meaning,  a  habit  which  un- 
justly sometimes  suggests  collusion  or  other  unfairness  and  is  always  a  proof  of  cram. 

For  Subject  IX  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  examination  in  the  ele- 
mentary course  calls  for  a  qualitative  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the 
second  for  a  quantitative,  and  that  for  honors  assumes  a  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  methods  of  measuring  magnetic  and  electrical  quantities. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  judge  from  the  syllabus  published,  the  grade 
of  work  required  to  pass  the  first  stage,  or  elementary  course,  is  a  little 
below  that  of  our  best  high  schools ;  the  second  stage  would  scarcely  be 
passed  completely  by  American  college  students  who  have  not  done  con- 
siderable elective  work.  The  honors  paper  in  electricity  and  magnetism 
last  year  was  severely  denounced  by  one  of  the  English  electrical  jour- 
nals for  its  severity.  But  it  should  be  added  that  usually  the  student 
is  allowed  to  try  only  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  questions,  except  for 
honors,  in  which  case  little  liberty  is  given. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  thirtieth  report  of  the  department 

show  the  number  of  students  and  classes  in  some  subjects  and  how  far 

these  examinations  are  employed  at  the  training  colleges  for  teachers 

(pp.72,  76,209): 
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Subject  VI. 

Subject  Vm. 

Subject  IX. 

Theoretical     me- 
chanics. 

Sound,  light,  and 
heat. 

Magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. 

- 

t 

! 

t 

1 

! 

f 

9 

1 

a 

1 

-< 

f 
r 

e 

Number  of  students  examined : 

1881 

211          1, 821 
216          1, 616 

121  1, 083 

122  1, 049 

2,768 
126 

678          3, 413 
831          3, 655 

464          2, 298 
665          2, 293 

6,655 
273 

1, 715            8, 409 
1,  603            8, 856 

1,324            6,634 
991            7, 203 

15,  823 
554 

1882 

Number  of  students  passed  : 

1881 

1882  

Nnmber  of  students  and  classes  at  the 
beginning  of  1882 : 

Iii  the  39  training  colleges,  passed,  1882  . 

1 
None  ...    None  . . . 

1st  class. 
19 

2d  class. 
363 

1st  class. 
139 

2d  class. 

471 

This  department  further  provides  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  science 
at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  Loudon  (reorgan- 
ized in  1881),  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  by  long  and  by  short 
courses 5  it  makes  up  and  circulates  collections  of  apparatus  or  natural 
history  specimens,  and  has  charge  of  the  great  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, in  which  there  is  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  physical 
apparatus. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  great  service  that  this  department  is  doing 
to  the  cause  of  scientific  education  consists  in  giving  some  degree  of 
unity  to  the  labors  of  science  teachers  all  over  the  laud,  so  that  each 
one  shall  no  longer  be  compelled  to  be  a  law  to  himself.  This  unifying 
of  the  work  seems  so  important  for  us  in  the  United  States  that  consid- 
erable space  has  here  been  given  to  detailing  the  methods  of  this  large 
organization.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the  great  dan- 
ger which  is  inherent  in  any  mere  examination  system  and  which  has 
been  realized  in  this  system,  that  of  "cramming."  (See  criticisms  by 
Joseph  Payne,  Lectures  ou  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  pp.  197  et 
seq.,  and  testimony  from  examiners  quoted  on  pp.  203-205.) 

II.    EXAMINING  AND  TEACHING  BODIES. 


Local  examinatisms. —  Of  a  very  different  class,  since  the  distribution  of 
public  funds  does  not  depend  on  them,  are  the  local  examinations  held 
by  various  organizations  all  over  England.  The  first  body  to  establish 
them  was  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  1854.  Their  higher  certificates 
have  a  definite  value  as  u  guarantees  of  a  good  general  education," 
and  consequently  procure  exemption  from  the  preliminary  literary  ex- 
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animations  of  students  taking  up  law  or  medicine,  &c.  The  obligatory 
subjects  for  a  "first  class"  or  "  higher  commercial"  include  at  least 
one  foreign  language  and  ordinary  English  studies,  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  marks  being  200  for  each  study.  Among  the  optional  subjects 
are  mechanics  (200  marks)  and  experimental  physics:  (1)  acoustics,  (2) 
light,  (3)  heat,  (4)  electricity  and  magnetism  (100  marks  for  each). 
Among  the  examiners  for  these  sciences  are  Professors  Foster,  Atkin- 
son, and  Lodge,  and  Messrs.  Magnus,  Wormell,  and  Barrett.  The  can- 
didate must  obtain  at  least  600  marks  on  the  whole  examination.  The 
questions  of  past  examinations,  published  annually  in  the  calendar, 
would  prove  very  suggestive  to  American  teachers.  In  the  year  1883 
about  14,000  entered  for  these  examinations,  of  whom  about  7,500  passed. 

Two  years  later  the  Society  of  Arts  instituted  local  examinations,  but 
no  details  of  them  are  at  hand. 

In  1858  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  later  Oxford,  established 
local  examinations.    Briefly,  the  details  of  the  former  are  as  follows  : 

They  are  conducted  by  printed  papers  worked  in  the  presence  of  ex- 
aminers sent  from  the  university.  The  candidates  are  either  juniors 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  or  seniors  under  eighteen.  Passing  this 
examination  procures  for  senior  candidates  exemption  from  the  "  pre- 
vious examination  w  at  Cambridge.  Candidates  are  examined  in  some 
English  studies  and  in  some  of  eight  sections  of  studies,  one  of  which 
includes  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history.  In  December,  1882, 
4,574  boys  and  3,066  girls  entered  for  the  examination.  In  1882,  2,173 
students  entered  the  Oxford  examinations. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  examination  board,  formed  in 
1873,  conducts  examinations  at  schools.  So  far  as  the  influence  on 
the  study  of  science  is  concerned  it  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cambridge  local  examinations. 

The  Scotch  universities  have  similar  arrangements,  and  some  1,800 
students  entered  the  examinations  in  the  summer  of  1883. 

Holders  of  certificates  from  any  of  these  examinations  for  seniors,  if 
they  are  women  over  eighteen,  are  recognized  as  fitted  for  assistant 
teachers  by  the  code  of  March  6,  1882. 

The  University  of  London  matriculation  examinations  are  similar, 
but  higher  than  those  described  above.  (See  further,  under  the  title 
"The  English  universities.") 

So  much  for  the  principal  examining  bodies.  Their  direct  influence 
in  stimulating  the  study  of  physics  is  not  so  great  as  we  might  expect, 
because  in  all  of  them  physics  (and  a  part  of  it  only)  is  but  one  of  a 
number  of  optional  subjects.  None  of  these  bodies  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  require  some  knowledge  of  physics  on  the  part  of  all  candidates. 

The  English  universities. — Turn  now  to  the  universities.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  made  liberal  provision  for  advanced  scientific  instruc- 
tion, but  the  present  inquiry  is  concerned  rather  with  the  scientific 
training  of  themajority  than  of  the  few. 
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At  the  University  of  Cambridge  the  plan  of  examination  for  the  ordi- 
nary B.  A.  degree  includes  — 

(1)  "  The  previous  examination,"  open  to  all  students  in  their  first  or 
any  later  term  of  residence.  This  does  not  involve  any  science  nor 
any  higher  mathematics  than  easy  equations  of  the  second  degree  in 
algebra. 

(2)  "  The  general  examination,"  open  to  all  students  who  have  en- 
tered on  their  fifth  term  and  have  passed  their  previous  examination. 
This  involves  "easy  problems  in  algebra,  elementary  statics,  element- 
ary hydrostatics,  and  heat." 

(3)  "A  special  examination  "  in  any  one  of  seven  subjects,  open  to 
all  students  who  have  entered  on  their  ninth  term.  Of  these  seven, 
the  examination  in  natural  science  involves  a  little  heat  under  the  head 
of  chemistry;  that  in  mechanism  and  applied  science  involves  mechan- 
ics and  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism  being  optional ;  that  in  music 
involves  acoustics. 

But  those  who  are  candidates  for  honors  need  not  take  the  examina-  . 
tions  2  and  3.  All  of  these  students  have  as  additional  subjects  to  the 
previous  examination  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  elementary  mechanics. 
After  keeping  at  least  seven  terms  they  may  be  candidates  for  honors 
in  the  examination  for  any  tripos.  The  natural  science  tripos  exam- 
ination includes  physics  and  seven  other  sciences.  This  was  passed  by 
about  forty  candidates  in  1882-'83.  The  mathematical  tripos  exam- 
ination requires  a  very  thorough  course  of  mathematical  physics,  and 
is  passed  by  about  100  candidates  yearly.  Further  than  this  no  knowl- 
edge of  physics  is  required  of  any  students  except  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  or  science. 

"  Oxford  does  not  require  science  for  ordinary  b.  a.,  unless  some  change 
has  occurred  since  the  date  of  our  latest  official  information,  1882. 

"The  University  of  London  [it  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a 
teaching  body]  matriculation  examination  includes  elements  of  natural 
philosophy  and  elements  of  chemistry.  As  the  university  grants  the 
two  degrees  b.  a.  and  B.  s.,  science  is  not  required  in  the  ordinary  b.  a. 
examination."    (Communicated  by  Commissioner  Eaton.) 

Secondary  schools. — Besides  the  teaching  or  examining  bodies  already 
considered,  there  are  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  whose  work 
lies  especially  in  preparing  students  for  the  universities:  Eton,  Har- 
row, Eugby,  &c.  For  many  years  they  found  it  virtually  impossible 
to  introduce  science,  because  the  universities  took  no  account  of  it,  and 
it  was  felt  that  students  who  devoted  much  time  to  other  studies  than 
those  named  in  the  schemes  for  examination  at  the  universities  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  many  competitions  open  to  them.  The  Eng- 
lish boy  apparently  must  make  his  education,  even  in  its  lower  stages, 
pay  him  and  his  teachers  in  money  or  fame,  or  both.  The  organization 
of  these  schools  is  so  varied,  the  naming  of  classes  so  different,  and  the 
information  at  hand  so  incomplete,  that  only  a  little  space  need  be  de- 
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voted  to  them.  Among  the  science  masters  are  some  men  of  great 
activity  and  clearness  of  mind,  whose  articles  in  educational  journals 
and  elsewhere  are  very  suggestive.  Especial  attention  is  paid  in  these 
schools  to  physical  geography  (physiography,  as  Huxley  calls  it),  and 
the  study  seems  to  be  a  more  valuable  one  than  the  one  wre  know  by  the 
same  name.  A  course  in  physics,  like  that  of  our  high  schools,  covering 
all  live  subjects,  is  certainly  not  usual. 

By  the  kindness  of  Rev.  E.  Hale,  of  Eton  College,  the  writer  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  printed  examination  papers  in  science  used  there 
during  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  them  are  for  prizes,  others  the  or- 
dinary class  papers.  The  average  age  of  the  class  in  mechanics  is 
stated  as  15;  in  heat,  as  16  years.  The  questions  seem  unusually  sensi- 
ble— practical,  one  would  say,  if  this  word  were  not  so  ambiguous. 
Many  of  them  relate  to  common  matters  of  life,  showing  that  the  vitality 
of  the  work  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  memory  work.  They  appear  to 
show  a  somewhat  narrower  range  of  topics  than  is  usually  found  in  our 
best  text  books  and  high  schools,  but  indicate  greater  thoroughness  and 
assume  more  ability  in  applying  the  principles. 

III.    WORK   OF   THE    ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   SCIENTIFIC   INSTRUCTION. 

In  looking  over  the  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
troducing scientific  studies  into  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  England  one  is  surprised  at  the  small  result  of  the  great  agitation 
on  the  subject.  But  from  the  reports  of  this  agitation  some  things  of 
real  value  for  us  may  be  gleaned,  and  some  of  the  papers  written  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

The  government  has  been  active  in  collecting  facts  and  opinions  from 
those  competent  to  give  them  and  a  number  of  commissions  have  made 
recommendations  on  the  subject.  In  1861  the  royal  public  schools 
commission  was  appointed  and  in  1804  the  royal  schools  inquiry  com- 
mission. Special  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
public  schools  act  of  1868  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  the  endowed 
schools  act  of  1869.  All  of  these  bodies  urged  the  introduction  of  sci- 
entific studies  into  courses  of  instruction  and  some  of  the  bodies  were 
able  to  require  their  introduction  into  certain  schools. 

Reports  of  the  commission.— In  May,  1870,  the  Queen  appointed  a 
Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  (now  and  for  over  twenty  years  the 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge)  was  the  chairman  and  in 
the  list  of  members  rue  the  names  of  J.  P.  Kay- Shuttle  worth,  B.  Sam- 
nelson,  G.  (I.  Stokes,  and  T.  H.  Huxley ;  the  secretary  was  J.  Norman 
Lockyer.  This  commission  lias  published  a  thousand  pages  of  testimony 
from  teachers  and  men  of  science  and  eight  reports,  with  appendixes 
and  indexes,  the  last  volume  appearing  in  1875.  From  their  various 
reports  the  following  paragraphs  are  extracted. 
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The  second  report  taken  strong  ground  in  favor  of  scientific  instruo 
tion  in  elementary  schools  by  well  arranged  and  methodized  object  les- 
sons (p.  xvi). 

In  the  fourth  report  the  commissioners  say  they  are  convinced  that — 

No  real  advancement  of  knowledge  and  none  of  the  higher  benefits  from  science  as 
educational  discipline  are  to  be  hoped  for  from  merely  general  and  occasional  scien- 
tific instruction,  whether  it  be  derived  from  books  or  from  lectures,  but  that  such 
advancement  and  benefits  will  result  only  from  systematic  and  sustained  study. 
(Fourth  report,  p.  22.) 

The  sixth  report  deals  with  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  public  and 
endowed  schools  and  gives  in  appendixes  very  full  accounts  of  the  or- 
ganization of  many  of  these  schools  and  their  experience  with  science 
teaching: 

The  neglect  of  recommendations  of  so  weighty  and  authoritative  a  character  [as 
those  made  by  the  previous  commissions]  should  imply  the  existence  of  strong  grounds 
of  excuse.  The  chief  of  those  given  for  the  omission  of  the  teaching  of  science  in 
schools  are  (1)  the  absence  of  funds;  (2)  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  educational  value 
of  science,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  pupils;  (3)  the  difficulty  of  finding  time 
for  a  new  study  in  an  already  overcrowded  curriculum.     (Page  4.) 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  it  is  obvious  that-  all  branches  of  science  do 
not  possess  an  educational  value  of  the  same  kind;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert 
that  the  mere  communication  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  of  the  facts  of  science  would 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  training  of  his  intellectual  powers,  although  it  may 
supply  him  with  much  valuable  information,  and  may  render  him  the  still  more  im- 
portant service  of  awakening  his  desire  for  further  knowledge.  But  the  true  teach- 
ing of  science  consists  not  merely  in  imparting  the  facts  of  science,  but  in  habituating 
the  pupil  to  observe  for  himself,  to  reason  for  himself  on  what  he  observes,  and  to 
check  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  by  farther  observation  or  experiment.  * 
In  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  and  some  most  successful  teachers, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  introducing  science  at  a  very  early  age.     (Page  6.) 

We  desire  to  record  our  opinion  that  school  laboratories  should  be  constructed  so  as 
to  supply  accommodation  for  practical  work  in  physics  as  well  as  in  chemistry.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  secretary's  report  that  many  persons  of  experience  in  education 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  chemistry  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  young  pupils  as  physics.  Without  attempting  to  decide  this  disputed 
question,  we  would  express  our  conviction  that  neither  of  these  forms  of  practical 
work  ought  to  be  neglected  in  school  teaching.     (Page  5.) 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  science  from  the  training  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  as  little  less  than  a  national  misfortune.  Our  opinion  is  that 
scientific  instruction  ought  to  commence  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  career. 
(Page  10.) 

We  recommend  (1)  that  in  all  public  and  endowed  schools  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
time  allotted  to  study  should,  throughout  the  school  course,  be  devoted  to  natural 
science;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  not  less  than  six  hours  a  week,  on  the  average, 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  ;  (2)  that  in  all  general  school  examinations 
not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  marks  be  allotted  to  natural  science  ;  (3)  that  in  any 
leaving  examination  the  same  proportion  should  be  maintained.     (Page  10.) 

Secretary  Lockyer's  report. — This,  with  its  appended  papers,  gives  very 
copious  details  of  the  organization  of  the  schools  investigated  and  the 
various  ways  in  whicli  they  were  teaching  science  at  the  date  of  the  re- 
port, 1872.     We  quote : 

At  Rugby,  in  the  middle  school,  and  therefore  with  younger  boys  [age  16£],  the 
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teaching  of  physics  has  been  found  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  upper  school. 
The  subjects  that  have  been  tried  are  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  with  the  elements 
of  heat ;  but,  although  most  of  the  boys  have  shown  considerable  interest  in  the  facts 
and  experimental  illustrations,  the  power  of  grasping  the  principles  and  applying 
their  knowledge  to  easy  problems  has  been  acquired  comparatively  by  few.  *  *  * 
The  experience  of  the  masters  goes  to  show  that  [in  the  upper  school]  physics,  in- 
cluding heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  and  geometrical  optics  treated  experimen- 
tally, can  be  taught  successfully  to  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  chemistry.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  that  a  boy  requires  an  almost  special  turn  of  mind  to  grapple 
successfully  with  the  ideas  involved  in  chemical  affinities  and  reactions.  (Page  23.) 

Some  of  the  other  schools  pay  special  attention  to  chemistry. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  teaching  of  evon  the  elementary  parts  of  physics 
to  young  boys  is  best  accomplished  by  associating  the  teaching  with  experiments  and 
by  allowing  the  boys  to  do  the  latter  for  themselves  as  far  as  possible.     (Page  42.) 

Experience  at  University  College  School  shows  that  "a  smaller  quantity  should 
be  taught,  but  more  perfectly.  It  should  be  mo;e  general  in  character,  and  should 
take  in  more  of  the  every-day  life  of  a  boy,  so  as  to  make  him  think  of  science  de- 
spite himself.  *  *  *  Boys  should  be  taught  some  scientific  facts  much  earlier  than 
they  are  at  present,  certainly  before  thirteen  years  of  age."  At  present  the  teacher 
has  to  undo  the  evil  effects  of  past  neglect.     (Page  57.) 

The  head  master  of  Winchester  suggests  that  the  universities  should 
frame  "  some  definite  courses  of  natural  science  teaching:  (a)  of  a 
standard  fitted  for  a  boy's  main  study ;  (b)  of  a  popular  kind,  fitted  to 
be  an  universal  study  for  all  boys,  subordinate  in  position,  but  sufficient 
to  give  some  real  knowledge."     (Page  60.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Eugby,  writes : 

The  decided  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  subject  is  that 
experimental  physics  ought  to  form  the  staple  of  scientific  teaching  at  schools.  (Page 
107.) 

Mr.  Orme,  of  University  College  School,  writes : 

In  the  junior  classes  the  boys  have  been  taught  to  reason  from  stated  phenomena 
rather  than  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in  their  memory  of  them ;  in  the  senior  classes 
they  themselves  bring  about  these  phenomena  in  a  practical  class  and  describe  them 
fully  in  the  theoretical  one.  Very  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  popular  fallacies, 
incorrect  expressions,  faulty  definitions,  and  baseless  theories.     (Page  122.) 

Mr.  Angell,  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  writes : 

Physics  and  chemistry  receive  an  equal  degree  of  care.  Beginners  seem  to  derive 
most  profit  from  acoustics  and  the  more  advanced  students  from  optics  and  chemis- 
try, electricity  and  heat  occupying  an  intermediate  position.  The  time  occupied  in 
the  class  is  given  to  oral  teaching  and  experimental  demonstration.  I  find  the 
"  Socratic"  form  of  lesson  the  most  efficient.  The  information  required  to  be  taught 
is  either  educed  or  built  up  by  series  of  logical  questions  systematically  put  to  the 
boys,  not  on  what  they  have  acquired  verbally  from  the  book  or  the  teachers,  but  put 
to  them  on  the  apparatus,  the  experiment,  or  the  phenomena,  or  problems  as  they  are 
actually  before  them.  *  *  *  Text  books  are  mainly  used  for  recapitulation  and 
revision  [for  home  work  only].  The  book  work  is  used  as  supplementary  to  the  oral 
lesson;  that  is,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  information  as  for  sup- 
plying a  literary  model  of  connected  scientific  exposition. 

Note  books  are  to  be  written  up  at  home,  not  in  class,  as  this  diverts 
1  be  attention.     (Page  182.) 
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At  Harrow  experimental  physics  is  the  only  subject  which  has  been 
taught  regularly : 

Ah  far  as  it  lias  been  attempted,  a  lesson  in  which  the  boys  are  made  to  repeat  ex- 
periments which  they  have  seen  performed  by  the  teacher  at  a  previous  lesson,  or 
other  simple  experiments,  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  effective.     (Pago  185.) 

Appended  papers. — The  secretary  has  appended  to  his  report  a  long 
list  of  apparatus  and  experiments  in  physics,  which  is  not  very  sug- 
gestive and  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  some  lectures  and  papers  by 
prominent  English  masters,  from  which  the  following  extracts  or  sug- 
gestions are  drawn. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Kugby,  in  an  address  (quoted  from  the  Educational 
Times,  April,  1872),  says  that  the  modern  pressure  on  the  schools  has 
led  to  a  distracting  variety  of  studies,  that  "  tends  to  eliminate  the  close 
study  of  details  and  the  drudgery  that  is  essential  in  all  good  work." 
The  best  20  per  cent,  of  our  scholars  know  more  when  they  leave  us, 
but  they  have  less  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  former  students. 
A  successive  instead  of  a  simultaneous  method  of  instruction — a  strat- 
ification of  studies  —  will  remedy  this  to  a  large  extent.  The  earliest  of 
the  scientific  studies,  natural  history,  "  should  be  so  taught  as  to*  ascer- 
tain, develop,  and  train  any  scientific  powers  the  boys  may  have.  *  *  * 
It  would  be  pedantic  to  teach  these  subjects  in  strictly  scientific  or- 
der :  they  must  be  so  taught  as  to  stimulate  the  thirst  for  knowledge, 
to  fire  the  imagination,  to  open  the  eyes  to  the  objects  and  interests  of 
science,  and  to  give  a  solid  body  of  information  which  the  results  of 
later  study  may  crystallize  round."  "  It  may  seem  to  some  that  the 
amount  of  positive  knowledge  gained  is  too  little  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  as 
much  as  would  be  gained  by  half  the  time  spent  in  learning  somebody's 
advanced  text  book.  But  from  the  one  system  the  boy  emerges  hun- 
gry ibr  more  knowledge,  and  his  own  reading  will  supply  his  wants  ; 
he  emerges  with  a  clear  understanding  how  science,  grows  and  what  it 
is  and  has  a  framework  in  which  he  can  fit  all  knowledge  he  subse- 
quently acquires;  while  from  the  other  he  comes  out — perhaps  some  of 
my  hearers  know  how  he  comes  out."  u  Methods  of  teaching  are  very 
important,  but  the  teacher  is  of  far  more  importance."  "  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  doubting  that  these  subjects  [natural  science]  are  the 
best  for  early  education,  say  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  fourteen.  At 
such  an  age  chemistry  or  physics  cannot  be  understood  except  in  the 
rarest  cases.  I  know  that  Faraday  expressed  an  opposite  opinion;  but 
Faraday  loved  the  children  and  never  examined  them." 

Professor  G.  C.  Foster,  F.  xi.  s.,  professor  of  physics  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  in  an  address  on  the  teaching  of  physics  (quoted  from 
the  Educational  Times,  February,  1872),  urges  that  the  mental  disci- 
pline of  the  study  is  of  more  value  than  the  facts  stored  up  in  the  mem- 
ory, although  of  course  this  discipline  comes  from  reasoning  on  facts  that 
must  be  learned.     An  attempt  to  state  the  precise  nature  and  educa- 
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tional  advantages  of  the  mental  training  derivable  from  physics  is  made 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

A  habit  of  generalizing  is  acquired,  of  trying  to  find  the  truth  under- 
lying or  common  to  several  partial,  perhaps  in  appearance  contradic- 
tory, truths.  "  A  closely  allied  mental  habit  is  also  cultivated,  that  of 
distinguishing  among  the  details  which  a  particular  phenomenon  may 
present  those  which  are  essential  to  its  nature.'7  To  give  this  training 
physics  is  the  best  science,  for  a  in  no  other  department  of  knowledge 
do  we  meet  with  ascertained  laws  at  once  as  definite  and  as  various  as 
those  of  physics." 

"  The  strict,  quantitative  character  of  the  principal  physical  laws, 
moreover,  renders  the  study  of  physics  a  very  valuable  discipline  in  the 
strict  and  careful  use  of  language.  *  *  *  Our  language  must  agree 
accurately  not  only  with  our  meaning,  but  with  the  truth  of  nature." 

Lastly,  while  other  studies  may  cultivate  better  the  habit  of  minute 
and  accurate  observation,  "  probably  no  science  affords  so  good  a  dis- 
cipline as  physics  in  the  right  interpretation  of  our  observations ;  for 
in  no  other  science  is  it  possible  to  draw  such  definite  conclusions  or  to 
test  them  so  rigorously  by  experiment." 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  "  this  study  tends  specially  to  de- 
velop thepotver  of  thinking  definitely  and  correctly;"  and  this  statement 
may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  discussion  of  the  method  of  teaching  phys- 
ics. 

The  teacher  must  help  the  student  to  learn  facts  for  himself,  that  he 
may  have  living  ideas,  not  a  form  of  words,  to  think  on.  The  curiosi- 
ties of  science  must  be  omitted.  Among  these  are  such  facts  as  can  be 
brought  into  relation  with  what  is  familiarly  known  only  by  processes 
of  mathematical  reasoning  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  beginners.  The 
value  of  physical  knowledge  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction 
depends  entirely  on  the  completeness  with  which  it  can  be  understood. 
We  should  therefore  make  the  smallest  possible  demands  upon  the  faith 
of  our  pupils  and  shun  as  much  as  possible  all  necessity  for  using  such 
phrases  as  "  It  can  be  shown,"  "It  may  be  proved,^  &c. 

The  method  is  advocated  of  letting  the  boys  perform  most  of  the  ex- 
periments for  themselves.  "My  experience  leads  me  to  think  that 
merely  qualitative  experiments  are  of  little  use  in  practical  instruction. 
They  do  not  afford  sufficient  occupation  for  either  hands  or  head,  and 
are  therefore  apt  to  degenerate  into  play.  Simple  physical  measure- 
ments, on  the  contrary,  give  plenty  to  do  and  yield  far  more  instruc- 
tion."   An  illustration  is  given  of  forming  an  image  by  a  lens. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  teaching  is  the  informal  lecture 
by  the  teacher  to  point  out  the  full  meaning  of  each  experiment  and 
the  bearing  of  the  different  experiments  on  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
show  what  the  general  laws  of  physical  phenomena  are  and  how  they 
can  be  established.  Illustrative  experiments  will  accompany  the  lect- 
ure and  serious  questions  and  interruptions  will  be  welcomed  as  the 
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best  helps  to  getting  the  pupils  to  think.  Only  by  experience  in  teach- 
ing can  one  know  the  immense  difficulty  of  imparting  to  others  what  is 
perfectly  clear  to  himself. 

(1)  The  first  essential  of  successful  teaching  is  that  the  teacher  have 
an  absolutely  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  taught.  (2)  We  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  letting  experiments  occupy  the  place  of  the  princi- 
ples they  are  employed  to  establish  and  letting  the  mechanical  details 
obscure  the  perceptions  of  the  experiments.  Here  the  elementary  text 
books  are  often  at  fault.  (3)  "The  use  of  technical  terms  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  use  of  the  study  of  physics  is 
not  to  explain  such  terms,  but  the  use  of  the  terms  is  to  facilitate  the 
study."  Therefore  explain  new  ideas  in  common  language,  even  at  the 
risk  of  considerable  circumlocution.  First  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
the  property  in  question  and  then  give  a  name  to  it. 

Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  head  master  of  Taunton  College  School,  in  a  paper 
on  the  method  of  teaching  physical  science  in  schools,  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Exeter  in  1869,  says:  "The  time  to  be  given  to 
science  should  not  be  less  than  three  hours  per  week."  Two  years  may 
be  spent  on  mechanics,  the  first  year's  teaching  being  oral,  with  easy 
problems  and  abundant  experiment,  and  careful  writing  out  of  notes 
and  making  drawings ;  in  the  second  year  use  a  good  text  book.  Then 
two  years  are  to  be  given  to  inorganic  chemistry  and  one  to  botany. 
The  boys  are  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old:  if  any  remain  longer 
they  may  study  physiology.     He  adds: 

My  experience  has  shown  forcibly  the  unexpected  value  of  general  culture  in  teach- 
ing special  subjects.  The  man  who  knows  science  admirably,  but  knows  nothing 
else,  prepares  boys  well  for  an  examination ;  but  his  teaching  does  not  stick.  The 
man  of  wide  culture  and  refinement  brings  fewer  pupils  up  to  a  given  mark  within  a 
given  time,  but  what  he  has  taught  remains  with  them ;  they  never  forget  or  fall 
back. 

Extracts  from  the  evidence. — T.  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  s.,  professor  at  the 
Normal  School  of  Science  and  examiner  for  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment in  physiology  and  general  biology,  examined : 

Questions  318-321.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  certain  amount  of  scientific 
teaching  of  a  very  valuable  kind  might  be  given  to  children  of  the  ages  now  specified, 
[about  eleven  years  J.  I  think  that  the  nature  of  your  scientific  teaching  must  be  very 
carefully  determined,  but  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  fairly  called  element- 
ary science,  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  is  information  which 
might  be  made  very  conrpletein  its  way,  although  of  course  it  would  be  very  element- 
ary ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  children,  that  that  may  be 
given  to  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  with  extreme  benefit,  e.  g.,  elementary 
physical  geography.  The  elementary  physics,  I  imagine,  may  be  taught  with  perfect 
ease.  The  great  blunder  that  our  people  make,  I  think,  is  attempting  to  teach  from 
books ;  our  schoolmasters  have  largely  been  taught  from  books  and  nothing  but 
books,  and  so  make  nothing  of  scientific  teaching.  If  you  are  setting  to  work  to  teach 
a  child  science,  you  must  teach  it  through  its  eyes  and  its  hands  and  its  senses. 

Q.  355, 356.  I  should  liketo  restrict  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  to  mathematics, 
physical  geography,  elementary  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  to  botany  and  human 
physiology  in  elementary  day  schools.  *  *  *  Without  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
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physics  and  chemistry  all  further  progress  in  science  comes  to  an  end.    It  is  all  loose 
and  vague. 

E.  B.  Clifton,  F.  R.  s.,  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  examined : 

Q.  3094-3097.  (Iu  answer  to  Professor  Huxley.)  I  see  no  harm  in  doing  that  [giving 
children  of,  say,  twelve  years  and  upwards  an  account  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature],  but  it  requires  to  be  done  with  very  great  care  and  it  requires  an  extremely 
skilled  person  to  do  it.  The  children  must  be  made  thoroughly  to  understand  that 
the  explanations  are  incomplete,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming satisfied  with  such  explanations.  *  *  *  I  think  the  way  the  teaching  has 
been  given  is  calculated  to  do  considerable  harm,  judging  by  the  resulrs.  Informa- 
tion may  be  given  as  to  the  main  facts  of  science,  but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giving 
incomplete  explanations  to  a  child  without  injurious  effects  would  lead  me  to  prefer 
that  systematic  instruction  of  that  kind  should  be  postponed  until  some  proper  foun- 
dation has  been  laid.  If  the  student  has  been  taught  nothing  but  what  he  could  com- 
prehend, I  should  think  he  would  be  the  better  for  such  instruction.  But  from  expe- 
rience I  should  prefer  that  a  student  should  come  to  me  with  no  knowledge  of  physics 
at  all,  unless  he  has  learned  thoroughly  what  he  professes  to  know.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  that  boys,  and  men  also  who  have  come  to  me,  talk  glibly  about  the  laws  of 
attraction  of  electrified  bodies,  and  magnetic  bodies,  and  so  on,  but  have  not  the  re- 
motest notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  composition  of  forces.  The  phenomena  about 
which  they  have  learned  do  not  appear  to  have  a  different  effect  upon  their  minds 
from  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  conjuring  trick. 

K.  S.  Maskelyne,  F.  R.  S.,  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  examined : 

Q.  4119,4120.  The  classificatory  sciences — mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology — are 
not  well  adapted  for  the  schools.  You  can  make  of  them  the  most  valuable  means  of 
education  for  the  faculties  of  observation  while  those  faculties  are  keenest  aud  are 
growing  in  early  life,  and  later  on  you  may  give  them  a  high  place  in  your  educa- 
tional system  by  implanting  them  on  a  scholastic,  scientific  training;  but  if,  in  the 
interim,  you  introduce  them  as  educational  subjects  you  do  so,  or  you  must  be  sup- 
posed to  do  so,  to  the  exclusion  of  something  else,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
exclude  anything  which  was  involved  in  the  exact  philosophical  treatment  of  the 
grammar  of  a  subject  like  chemistry  or  physiology  or  physics  for  the  sake  of  substi- 
tuting a  merely  classificatory  science  in  its  place. 

G.  D.  Liveing,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
examined : 

Q.  4G16,  4631.  I  should  hardly  think  it  possible  to  introduce  into  the  elementary 
schools  any  teaching  of  science  except  the  classificatory  sciences,  botany  and  zoology. 
Of  physical  geography  but  little,  siuce  this  involves  a  more  complicated  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature  of  rather  a  varied  character.  The  laws  of  heat  and  pneumatics, 
and  so  on,  must  be  learned  before  much  physical  geography  can  be  learned.  The  time 
devoted  to  science  instruction  in  the  middle  class  schools  has  been  inadequate,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen.  They  underrate  the  time  in  which  new  ideas  can  be  grasped  and  the 
time  required  really  to  turn  them  over  before  a  fair  knowledge  can  be  acquired. 

G.  C.  Foster,  F.  R.  s.,  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  College, 
London,  and  examiner  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  examined: 

Q.  7815,7819.  I  make  it  a  condition  that  students  wishing  to  enter  the  laboratory 
shall  have  attended  one  of  my  courses  of  lectures  or  have  obtained  equivalent  in- 
struction elsewhere.  Q.  7817.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  very  practicable 
to  introduce  elementary  physics  into  schools?  I  think  with  great  advantage  and 
very  easily.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  at  all  in  teaching  school  boys  by  lectures ; 
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but  to  organize  practical  instruction,  in  -which  they  should  actually  make  experi- 
ments themselves,  which  I  think  is  by  far  the  preferable  method,  is  no  doubt  difficult ; 
but  I  should  think  that  arrangements  might  be  made. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  m.  d.,  f.  r.  s.,  registrar  of  the  University  of  London, 
examined : 

Q.  7866.  We  find  practically  that,  in  natural  philosophy  especially,  at  the  matricu- 
lation examination,  the  preparation  is  extremely  bad,  that  the  style  of  answering 
generally  is  very  imperfect,  and  very  great  ignorance  is  shown  of  the  subjects — an 
ignorance  arising  from  the  want  of  the  power  of  applying  their  minds  to  them.  The 
candidates  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  science  are  not  able  to  reason 
upon  their  knowledge  and  to  answer  questions  that  go  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  the  books  in  which  they  prepare.  That  strikes  me  very  forcibly  as  the  result 
of  preparing  merely  from  text  books,  without  any  kind  of  objective  instruction, 
without  being  led  to  know  what  those  principles  and  formula?  really  mean  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  phenomena  of  science. 

Eight  Rev.  James  Fraser,  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  examined : 

Q.  8287  et  seq.  The  witness  had  been  for  some  time  an  inspector  of  schools,  and  as  an 
assistant  commissioner  had  spent  five  months  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  about 
1870,  collecting  information  about  educational  matters.  He  finds  that  far  too  many 
studies  have  been  introduced  into  the  American  schools,  and  tha*t  the  introduction  of 
the  scientific  studies  worked  mischievously;  "  a  sufficiently  exact  knowledge  is  not 
retained ;  the  forces  of  the  mind  get  dissipated,  and  the  pupil  has  not  learned  how  to 
acquire  exact  knowledge  afterwards  in  any  subject ;  in  fact,  the  system  produces  a 
disinclination  to  take  up  any  subject  with  a  view  of  accurate  knowledge."  The  pri- 
mary instruction  is  good  ;  in  the  secondary  stages  the  American  system  breaks  down. 
The  preeminent  merit  of  the  schools  is  their  graded  system. 

IV.    ACTION  OP  THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP   SCIENCE. 

This  body  has  appointed  various  committees  from  time  to  time  to  con- 
sider the  broad  subject  of  scientific  instruction.  In  1867  a  report  on  the 
general  subject  was  jjresented  (pages  xxxix-liv).  The  points  touched 
on  are  (1)  the  demand  ;  (2)  the  recognition  of  science  in  a  general  way ; 
(3)  the  reasons  for  introducing  it  into  schools ;  (4)  the  difficulties  j 
(5)  subjects ;  (6)  methods ;  (7)  suggestions.  Under  (5)  the  report- 
says  : 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between  scientific  information  and  scientific  train- 
ing; in  other  words,  between  general  literary  acquaintance  with  scientific  facts  and 
the  knowledge  of  methods  that  may  be  gained  by  studying  the  facts  at  first  hand 
under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher. 

The  subjects  recommended  for  the  first  are,  in  brief,  physical  geog- 
raphy and  natural  history  ;  for  the  second,  experimental  physics,  ele- 
mentary chemistry,  and  botany. 

The  study  of  experimental  physics  involves  the  observation  and  colligation  of  facts 
and  the  discovery  and  application  of  principles.  It  is  both  inductive  and  deductive. 
It  exercises  the  attention  and  the  memory,  but  makes  both  of  them  subservient  to  an 
intellectual  discipline  higher  than  either.  *  *  *  We  do  not  entertain  a  doubt 
that  the  competent  teacher  who  loves  his  subject  and  cau  sympathize  with  his  pupils 
will  find  in  experimental  physics  a  store  of  knowledge  of  the  most  fascinating  kind, 
and  an  instrument  of  mental  training  of  exceeding  power. 
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Under  (6)  it  is  urged  that  some  study  of  science  should  be  compulsory ; 
this  may  be  supplemented  by  voluntary  work.  (7)  At  least  three  hours 
a  week  should  be  devoted  to  scientific  instruction.  In  the  appendix 
reference  is  made  to  the  "  valuable  and  suggestive  official  programs  w 
of  the  French  minister.    Extracts  from  these  have  already  been  given. 

In  1874  a  report  was  published  on  the  teaching  of  physics  in  schools 
by  a  new  committee,  consisting  of  Professors  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  Clifford, 
Adams,  Stewart,  Clifton,  Barrett,  Everett,  and  Foster  and  Messrs.  Fitch, 
Griffith,  Watts,  Wilson,  and  Lockyer.  The  committee  "have  assumed 
as  a  point  not  requiring  further  discussion  that  the  object  to  be  attained 
by  introducing  the  teaching  of  physics  into  general  school  work  is  the 
mental  training  and  discipline  which  the  pupils  acquire  through  study- 
ing the  methods  whereby  the  conclusions  of  physical  science  have  been 
established.  *  *  *  They  therefore  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  first  teaching  of  all  branches  of  physics  should  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  an  experimental  kind.  Whenever  circumstances  admit  of  it  the 
experiments  should  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,"  and  though  not 
necessarily  every  experiment,  certainly  some  of  them.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  do  without  text  books,  but  they  must  be  subordinate  to  the  ex- 
perimental demonstrations  and  used  for  review,  not  for  the  advance 
lesson.    The  committee  say : 

Considering  that  all  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  consists  in  the  reference  of 
them  to  mechanical  causes,  *  *  *  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  school  teaching  of  physics  should  begin  with  a  course  of  elementary  me- 
chanics, including  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  treated  from  a  purely  experimental 
point  of  view. 

Arithmetic  and  the  first  book  of  Euclid  will  be  enough  of  mathematics 
for  beginners.  The  order  of  the  other  branches  of  physics  is  not  essen- 
tial. It  is  suggested  that  heat  come  next,  then  geometrical  optics,  and 
afterwards  electricity  and  magnetism. 

No  very  beneficial  results  can  be  looked  for  from  the  general  introduction  of  physics 
into  school  teaching  unless  those  who  undertake  to  teach  it  have  themselves  made  it 
the  subject  of  serious  and  continued  study  and  have  also  given  special  attention  to 
the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  it.     (Pages  71-73.) 

More  recent  committees,  e.  g.,  in  1882  and  1884,  have  been  occupied  in 
urging  the  introduction  of  rudimentary  science  into  the  elementary 
schools,  and  watching  the  workings  of  the  education  code,  with  especial 
regard  to  its  influence  on  scientific  training.  (Compare  what  has  been 
said  under  "The  education  code,"  pages  83-86.) 

V.   MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS   AND  ADDRESSES. 

Essays  on  science  teaching  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  —  The  reports  of 
the  agitation  in  England  for  reform  in  scientific  education  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  blue  books,  as  every  one  knows ;  some  of  the  most 
valuable  papers  for  the  present  purpose  are  in  other  books  or  are  to  be 
found  in  the  files  of  the  educational  journals. 
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In  the  Journal  of  Educatiou  (London)  there  has  been  during  the  last 
two  years  a  series  of  articles  on  science  teaching,  by  a  number  of  mas- 
ters, of  unusually  high  practical  value.  Unfortunately,  a  complete  tile  of 
the  Journal  could  not  be  obtained  in  time  to  examine  it,  so  some  valu- 
able papers  are  doubtless  omitted  in  these  abstracts. 

Mr.  Worthington,  of  Olifton  College,  says  that  at  Clifton  in  the 
u  modern  side"  [non-classical]  physicsis  begun  at  fifteen  to  sixteen  years, 
with  three  and  then  four  hours  a  week,  of  which  two  are  devoted  to  lect- 
ures and  two  to  laboratory  work.  In  the  laboratory  one  master  can  at- 
tend to  30  boys,  working  in  pairs.  When  the  laboratory  work  was  sub- 
stituted for  lectures  the  boys  acquired  an  excellent  foundation,  but  no 
superstructure ;  they  could  not  deduce  principles  for  themselves;  by 
the  lectures  alone  they  acquired  principles  and  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems. The  true  function  of  lectures  is,  therefore,  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
deduce  principles  from  his  own  experimental  data;  the  two  modes  of 
instruction  must  run  hand  in  hand.  The  ability,  or  rather  the  desire,  to 
induce  seems  not  to  be  common  and  is  not  much  affected  by  laboratory 
work. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  powers  of  independent  observation  re- 
main for  the  mass  of  boys  but  feebly  developed,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  judgment  and  growth  of  the  inductive  powers  seem  very  slight, 
probably  not  much  greater  than  what  is  secured  by  other  studies, 
while  the  tendency  to  appeal  to  dogmatic  authority  as  final  is  hardly 
checked.  But  the  study  has,  even  on  the  mass  of  boys,  an  unexpected 
influence,  as  much  moral  as  intellectual,  which  is  shown  in  an  increased 
and  increasing  respect  for  precision  of  statement  and  for  that  form  of 
veracity  which  consists  in  the  acknowledgment  of  difficulties.  It  pro- 
duces a  real  effect  to  find  that  nature  cannot  be  imposed  upon.  (Octo- 
ber, 1882.) 

Dr.  Wormell  considers  schools  of  somewhat  lower  grade  than  the 
great  public  schools.  The  boys  whose  training  he  considers  will 
leave  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  most  of  them  intending  to  follow  some  com- 
mercial pursuit.  The  specialty  of  these  schools  is  science,  though  they 
are  not  advanced  or  special  enough  to  be  trade  or  technical  schools. 
"The  teaching  of  science  should  be  by  lesson,  not  by  lecture.  Three 
things  are  to  be  secured,  and  it  is  only  by  oral  question  and  answer  in 
rapid  succession  that  it  can  be  shown  when  the  desired  results  are  at- 
tained. The  pupil  has  to  learn  to  see  what  he  ought  to  see,  to  describe 
what  he  sees,  and,  finally,  to  reason  on  the  connection  of  what  he  has 
seen  and  described."  The  pupil  must  experiment  for  himself,  using 
apparatus  of  his  own  making  when  possible,  and  at  first  only  repeating 
what  he  has  seen  done.  In  the  lesson  it  should  be  said  of  each  experi- 
ment whether  the  student  is  to  repeat  it  at  home  or  in  the  laboratory 
(with  supervision),  or  leave  it  entirely  to  the  teacher. 

In  the  school  whose  course  is  thus  described  the  younger  boys  have 
two  lessons  per  week  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  followed  by  a 
mo 
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half  hour  iu  laboratory.  In  the  upper  classes  there  are  six  lessons  a 
week,  each  followed  by  two  hours  of  laboratory  work;  that  is,  eighteen 
hours  per  week  out  of  thirty  are  given  to  science.  "As  a  rule  it  is 
found  that  the  most  useful  laboratory  work  is  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative.  Most  of  it  should  consist  of  making  measurements  under 
given  circumstances  and  tabulating  or  plotting  out  the  results/'  (Jan- 
uary, 1883.) 

Mr.  E.  W.  'Clay pole  urges,  after  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in 
teaching  the  sciences,  that  laboratory  work  in  both  chemistry  and 
physics  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  should  not  be  voluntary,  to  be 
taken  iu  play  hours ;  if  necessary,  give  up  the  book  lessons  in  its  favor. 
(February  and  July,  1883.) 

Mr.  E.  E.  Steele  writes : 

The  chemical  laboratory  should  not  be  entered  till  after  many  months  of  class  work, 
seeing  experiments,  and  so  training  the  powers  of  observation.  A  mistake  is  often 
made  by  giving  only  the  interesting  part  and  omitting  dry  calculations,  so  when  a 
higher  course  is  taken  the  students  have  too  much  drudgery,  and  lose  their  interest, 
never  regaining  it.  In  physics  I  consider  a  boy  may  begin  with  practical  work,  on 
the  one  condition  that  it  be  entirely  quantitative,  at  the  same  time  that  he  begins 
lectures ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  work.  With  regard  to  the  order  of  the 
studies,  geography  should  be  taught  by  a  science  master,  especially  physical  geogra- 
phy ;  then  physiography,  then  heat,  which  is  a  part  of  great  educational  value.  Biology 
and  geology  are  of  doubtful  value.  Botany  I  have  had  no  experience  with.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  an  annual  conference  of  science  masters  to  stereotype  some- 
what our  methods  of  teaching,  and  so  attain  the  (in  this  respect)  fortunate  positions 
of  teachers  of  classics  and  mathematics  who  no  longer  have  to  make  experiments. 
(April,  1883.) 

Professor  Minchiu,  in  an  address  before  the  Education  Society  on  the 
teaching  of  mathematical  physics,  published  in  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion (October  and  November,  1883),  though  not  belonging  to  the  series 
from  which  quotation  has  already  been  made,  makes  one  or  two  points 
pertinent  to  the  present  matter.  He  declares  that  the  English  text 
books  are  (with  few  exceptions)  marked  by  obscurity. 

I  am  not  alone  in  saying  that  if  on  any  given  scientific  subject  I  knew  of  two 
works  covering  the  same  ground,  the  one  by  an  English,  the  other  by  a  French  writer, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  French  work,  because  I  should  feel  certain  of  meet- 
ing in  it  with  a  clear,  simple,  and  logical  exposition  of  the  subject.  The  student  has 
u  right  not  only  to  the  truth,  but  to  be  forewarned  of  errors  and  difficulties. 

I  believe  in  no  method  of  teaching,  whether  oral  or  in  books,  which  is  not  Socratic 
in  its  idea.  In  oral  teaching  you  can  question,  you  can  draw  out  and  deal  with  in- 
dividual characteristics  and  difficulties,  and,  placing  yourself  exactly  in  the  position 
of  a  student,  make  use  of  his  own  admissions  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  his  own  ob- 
jections, and  this  is  by  far  tbe  most  efficacious  method  of  teaching.  All  this  cannot 
be  done  in  a  book,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  same  kind  can  be  done. 

Perry's  Practical  Mechanics  is  praised  warmly.  (An  important  prin- 
ciple of  the  book  is  that  all  experimenting  must  be  quantitative.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  the  first  professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  education 
in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  has  written  vigorously  on  the  sub- 
ject, being  in  sympathy  with  the  views  already  quoted  from  so  many 
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writers.    In  his  lecture  on  "The  true  foundation  of  science  teaching1' 
(collected  "Lectures,  &c.,"pp.  187-205),  he  says: 

The  conclusions,  then,  at  which  we  arrive  are :  (1)  That  the  true  foundation  of 
physical  science  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  physical  facts  gained  at  first  hand  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  to  be  made  by  the  learner  himself ;  (2)  that  all  knowledge 
not  thus  gained  is,  pro  tanto,  unorgauizable,  and  not  suited  to  his  actual  condition; 
and  (3)  that  his  facts  become  organized  into  science  by  the  operation  of  his  own  mind 
upon  them.  *  *  *  The  teacher  is  a  superintendent  or  director  of  the  learner's 
process,  pointing  out  the  problem  to  be  solved,  concentrating  the  learner's  attention 
upon  it,  varying  the  points  of  view,  suggesting  experiments,  inquiring  what  they  re- 
sult in;  converting  even  errors  and  mistakes  into  means  of  increased  power;  bringing 
back  the  old  to  interpret  the  new,  the  known  to  interpret  the  unknown;  requiring  an 
exact  record  of  results  arrived  at  —  in  short,  exercising  all  the  powers  of  the  learner's 
mind  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  in  order  to  make  him  an  accurate  observer  and  experi- 
menter and  to  train  him  in  the  method  of  investigation. 

This  true  method  he  thinks  is  utterly  ignored  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  for  their  examinations  do  not  necessitate  anything  more 
scientific  than  the  cramming  of  text  books. 

In  his  appreciative  preface  and  supplement  to  Miss  Youmans's  Essay 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children,  Professor  Payne 
remarks  that — 

Valuable  as  the  study  of  botany  is  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  observing  powers, 
*  *  *  it  leaves  altogether  uncultivated  the  instinct  of  experiment.  A  child  may 
become  a  proficient  in  descriptive  botany  and  remain  ignorant  of  the  action  and  re- 
action of  forces  and  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.     (Page  218.) 

So  he  advises  taking  up  afterward  the  study  of  mechanics  5  as  a 
model  lesson  half  a  dozen  pages  are  devoted  to  examining  the  action  of 
a  pile  driver,  using  question  and  answer  and  bringing  out  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  density,  porosity,  friction,  gravitation,  velocity,  cause,  and 
effect.  We  can  readily  believe  the  disclaimer,  in  another  connection 
(page  188),  "  though  not  qualified  by  scientific  knowledge  to  speak  of 
science,"  when  we  learn  from  the  model  lesson  that  "  in  the  leaden 
weight  the  matter  is  twice  as  dense  as  in  the  wooden  one"  (page  221), 
and  that  "  a  moving  force  is  called  momentum.  What  is  it  made  up 
of?    Answer.  Motion  and  weight."! 

But  to  resume  the  method :  the  second  lesson  should  be  a  review,  and 
any  devices  the  children  have  thought  of  may  be  examined,  with  new 
experiments ;  in  the  third  lesson  remove  the  machine,  examine  to  see 
what  ideas  have  been  retained,  and  then  show  a  drawing. 

In  an  essay  on  "The  curriculum  of  modern  education,"  an  amended 
curriculum  is  proposed  (page  282),  including,  for  children  from  about 

8  to  10  years  of  age,  lessons  on  objects; 

10-12,  botany,  general  facts  and  phenomena  of  elementary  physics ; 

12-14,  physics  as  a  training  subject,  5  hours  out  of  40  a  week ; 

14-16,  chemistry  or  human  physiology,  10  hours  out  of  40  a  week. 

Two  remarks  maybe  quoted:  "It  appears  then  that  scientifically 
constructed  treatises  which  begin  at  the  beginning — a  beginning  which 
is  really  the  end  of  the  investigator's  labors  —  are  unsuited  to  the  wants 
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of  a  child."  (Page  228.)  "And  Professor  De  Morgan  says:  'Nothing 
flies  so  quickly -as  half  digested  knowledge,  and  when  this  is  gone  there 
remains  but  a  slender  portion  of  useful  power.'"    (Page  253.) 

Eeaders  who  are  interested  in  Professor  Payne's  views  will  find  them 
further  developed  in  his  article,  "Science,"  in  Kiddle  and  Schemes 
Cyclopaedia  of  Education. 

Mr.  James  Ward,  president  of  the  Education  Society,  in  his  address  of 
October,  1883  (Journal  of  Education,  London,  November,  1883),  presents 
another  phase  of  the  teacher's  work.     He  says: 

The  difference  between  certainty  and  probability  or  conjecture,  between  truth 
and  opinion,  is  one  wbicb  the  educator  should  not  fail  to  make  felt.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  desirable  that  subjects  which  are  still  mainly  in  the  hypothetical  stage  should 
be  taught  in  schools  and  to  beginners.  But  what  is  merely  probable  or  supposable,  or 
matter  of  opinion,  so  far  exceeds  in  quantity  what  is  certain,  that  we  cannot  go  far 
in  any  direction  without  coming  upon  it,  *  *  *  To  keep  the  scholar  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  real  or  apparent  certainty,  when  in  after  life  three -fourths  of  his  intellectual 
occupation  will  be  to  deal  with  uncertainties,  is  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  water  till  he  has  learned  to  swim.     *     *     * 

To  know  that  you  don't  know  is  also  knowledge,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge a  man  can  possess  that  will  do  more  to  save  him  from  error  than  this  clear 
perception  of  his  ignorance  of  the  line  at  which  certainty  ceases  and  doubt  begins. 
*  *  *  But  over  and  above  logical  training,  a  profound  love  of  truth  must  be  quick- 
ened and  kept  vigorous  in  the  student's  mind.  This  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  an  in- 
tellectual education,  and  to  produce  it  is  the  sublimest  office  the  teacher  has  to  dis- 
charge. And  here  his  example  will  be  more  effective  than  his  precepts.  There  is 
nothing  harder  than  to  be  at  once  enthusiastic  and  exact,  free  alike  from  the  frigid 
uniformity  of  a  calculating  machine  and  the  indiscriminating  fervor  of  a  partisan: 
but  between  these  lies  safety. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  m.  a.,  f.  a.  s.,F.  e.  a.  s.,  "On  teaching  natural 
science  in  schools."  No  name  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  reports  of 
the  agitation  of  our  subject  than  Mr.  Wilson's.  A  senior  wrangler  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  for  many  years  an  assistant  master  at  Eugby  and 
is  now  head  master  of  Ciifton  College;  his  name  has  already  occurred 
in  these  extracts,  for  as  a  prophet  he  has  honor  even  in  his  own  country. 
This  essay  is  found  in  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education: 

A  good  style  perhaps  may  be  got  by  reading  and  writing.  Thinking  is  learned  by 
thinking.  And  therefore  that  method  of  giving  scientific  instruction  is  best  which  most 
stimulates  thought;  and  those  subjects  which  afford  the  best  illustrations  of  the  best 
method  ought  to  be  selected  for  instruction  in  schools.     (Page  267.) 

Now  there  are  two  different  methods  of  teaching  science :  one,  the  method  of  inves- 
tigation ;  the  other,  the  method  of  authority.  The  first  starts  with  the  concrete  and 
works  up  to  the  abstract ;  starts  with  facts  and  ends  with  laws.  The  second  starts 
with  what  Ave  call  the  principles  of  the  science ;  announces  laws  and  includes  the 
facts  under  them.  *  *  *  The  latter  is  the  easier  and  is  seen  in  most  text  books;  the 
former  is  by  far  better.  *  *  *  In  the  first  place,  then,  knowledge  must  precede  science, 
for  science  is  nothing  else  but  systematized  experience  and  knowledge.  In  its  extreme 
applications  this  principle  is  obvious  enough  :  A  certain  broad  array  of  facts  must 
preexist  before  scientific  methods  can  be  applied.  *  *  *  Secondly,  the  knowledge 
must  be  homogeneous  with  preexisting  knowledge.  *  *  *  Hence,  the  master's 
business  is  to  take  up  the  knowledge  that  already  exists  ;  to  systematize  and  arrange 
it;  to  connect  scraps  of  knowledge  that  seemed  isolated.    *     *     *    Rapidly  knowl- 
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*dge  crystallizes  round  a  solid  nucleus;  anything  the  master  gives  that  is  suited 
to  the  existing  knowledge  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  into  the  growing  mass;  and  if 
he  is  unwise  and  impatient  enough  (as  I  have  been  scores  of  times)  to  say  something 
which  is  to  him  perhaps  a  truth  most  vivid  and  suggestive,  but  for  whichhisboysare 
unripe,  he  will  see  them,  if  they  are  really  well  trained,  reject  it  as  the  cock  despised 
the  diamond  among  the  barley  (and  the  cock  was  quite  right),  or,  still  worse,  less  wise 
than  the  cock,  swallow  it  whole  as  a  dead  and  choking  formula. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  ones,  botany  and  exijerimental 
physics  claim  to  be  standard  subjects  for  the  scientific  teaching  at  schools.  In  both 
there  preexists  some  solid  and  familiar  knowledge;  both  can  be  so  taught  as  to  make 
the  learner  advance  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  his  observations  and  ex- 
periments to  his  generalizations  and  laws,  and  ascend  by  continuous  steps  from  induc- 
tion to  induction,  and  never  once  feel  that  he  is  carried  away  by  a  stream  of  words 
and  is  reasoning  about  words  rather  thau  things. 

Geology  and  physiology  are  for  this  training  inferior,  and  chemistry,  on  all  grounds, 
must  follow  physics. 

Unless  this  method  of  investigation  is  followed,  the  teaching  of  science  may  de- 
generate with  an  amazing  rapidity  into  cramming.  To  be  crammed  is  to  have  words 
and  formulas  given  before  the  ideas  and  laws  are  realized.  Geology  and  chemistry 
are  frightfully  crammable,  but  botany  and  experimental  physics  are  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  cram.     (Page  270.) 

Some  pages  are  devoted  to  illustrating  the  method  in  botany. 

The  next  training  subject  is  unquestionably  experimental  physics.  This  term  is 
used,  commonly,  to  denote  the  sciences  which  can  be  studied  experimentally,  without 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  excludes  chemistry.  Mechanics  and 
mechanism,  heat  and  light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics, 
pneumatics,  and  acoustics  are  the  principal  branches  of  the  subject.  In  selecting 
from  them  the  subjects  most  fit  for  use  at  schools  and  in  choosing  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  taught,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  principles  already  enunciated.  .  We 
must  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  familiar  to  the  strange,  from 
the  science  of  masses  to  the  science  of  molecules;  hence  mechanics  and  mechanism 
must  come  first.  In  a  year  most  boys  are  able  to  learn  the  great  principles  of  statics 
and  dynamics  and  the  elements  of  mechanism,  such  as  the  ordinary  methods  of  con- 
verting one  kind  of  motion  into  another.  They  become  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
ideas  of  motion  and  space  and  time  and  form  in  their  exact  numerical  relations. 
Ignorance  of  arithmetic  and  the  want  of  ideas  in  practical  geometry  are  the  main 
hinderances  in  their  way;  but  even  they  are  improved  by  the  many  illustrations  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  that  are  afforded  by  mechanics  and  by  the  growth  of  exact- 
ness in  all  ideas  of  quantity  and  form  as  expressed  by  numbers.  In  mechanics  also 
the  notion  of  force  is  constantly  present  in  its  commonest  and  simplest  forms;  and  in 
this  respect  also  this  branch  of  science  serves  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  later 
branches. 

Hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  I  do  not  doubt,  are  the  best  subjects  to  take  next. 
The  range  of  these  subjects  that  could  be  taught  at  school  is  not  great.  *  *  * 
Hydrodynamics,  acoustics,  and  geometrical  optics  *  *  *  should  be  reserved  for 
university  teaching. 

The  next  year's  course  should  be  heat  and  the  elements  of  electricity.  By  the  time 
boys  have  reached  this  stage  they  are  far  more  able  to  acquire  new  subjects  than  in 
the  previous  stages,  and  are  fit  to  enter  on  those  branches  of  physics  if  they  have 
studied  the  earlier  subjects  intelligently.  And  of  all  subjects  of  experimental  inves- 
tigation heat  seems  to  mo  the  best  for  work  at  schools.  The  phenomena  of  heat  are 
so  universal  and  familiar;  it  has  so  central  a  position  among  the  physical  sciences; 
its  experimental  methods  are  so  perfect ;  it  affords  such  a  variety  of  illustrations  of 
logical  processes,  that  it  seems  unrivalled  as  a  subject  for  training  in  science.  And, 
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allowing  for  seventy  lectures  in  the  year,  it  is  clear  that  this  year's  course  wiU  allow 
of  some  time  being  given  to  electricity.    *     *     * 

The  methods  of  teaching  physics  will  he  different  iu  different  hands ;  they  will 
vary  with  the  knowledge,  the  enthusiasm,  the  good  sense,  the  good  temper,  the  prac- 
tical skill,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher.  If  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  make 
them  pass  a  good  examination  as  soon  as  the  subject  is  read,  the  best  means  will  be  to 
put  a  text  book  into  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  require  certain  parts  of  it  to  be 
learned,  and  to  illustrate  them  in  an  experimental  lecture  with  explanations.  The 
lecture  may  be  made  very  clear  and  good ;  and  this  will  be  an  attractive  and  not  dif- 
ficult method  of  teaching,  and  will  meet  most  of  the  requirements.  It  fails,  however, 
in  one.  The  boy  is  helped  over  all  the  difficulties;  he  is  never  brought  face  to  face 
with  nature  and  her  problems;  what  cost  the  world  centuries  of  thought  is  told  him 
in  a  minute ;  his  attention,  clearness  of  understanding,  and  memory  are  all  exercised; 
but  the  one  power  which  the  study  of  physical  science  ought  preeminently  to  exer- 
cise, and  almost  to  create,  the  power  of  bringing  the  mind  into  contact  with  facts,  of 
seizing  their  relations,  of  eliminating  the  irrelevant  by  experiment  and  comparison, 
of  groping  after  ideas  and  testing  them  by  their  adequacy,  in  a  word,  of  exercising 
all  the  active  faculties  which  are  required  for  an  investigation  in  any  matter — these 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  class  while  the  most  learned  lecturer  experiments  with  facil- 
ity and  explains  with  clearness. 

Theory  and  experience  alike  convince  me  that  the  master  who  is  teaching  a  class 
quite  unfamiliar  with  scientific  method  ought  to  make  his  class  teach  themselves,  by 
thinking  out  the  subject  of  the  lecture  with  them,  taking  up  their  suggestions  and 
illustrations,  criticising  them,  hunting  them  down,  and  proving  a  suggestion  barren 
or  an  illustration  inapt,  starting  them  on  a  fresh  scent  when  they  are  at  fault,  re- 
minding them  of  some  familiar  fact  they  had  overlooked,  and  so  eliciting  out  of  the 
chaos  of  vague  notions  that  are  afloat  on  the  matter  in  hand,  be  it  the  laws  of  motion, 
the  evaporation  of  water,  or  the  origin  of  the  drift,  something  of  order  and  concate- 
nation and  interest,  before  the  key  to  the  mystery  is  given,  even  if  after  all  it  has 
been  given.  Training  to  think — not  to  be  a  mechanic  or  surveyor — must  be  first  and 
foremost  his  object.  *  *  *  For  all  classes  except  those  which  are  beginning,  the 
union  of  the  two  methods  is  best. 

The  work  out  of  school  for  a  natural  science  lecture  consists  chiefly  at  first  in  writ- 
ing notes  on  the  previous  lecture.  When  the  lecture  has  been  discursive  and  the 
method  hard  to  follow,  some  help  may  be  given  by  a  recapitulation;  but  in  general 
it  may  be  left  to  the  boys.  It  is  an  admirable  exercise  in  composition.  To  reduce  to 
order  the  preliminary  facts,  to  bring  out  the  unity  in  them,  to  illustrate,  to  describe, 
to  argue,  and  that  about  things  in  which  they  are  interested  and  for  which  they  feel 
themselves  a  match,  are  the  very  best  exercises  that  can  be  put  before  boys.  They 
begin  with  a  helplessness  and  inanity  almost  incredible,  improve  constantly,  and  end 
generally  by  writing  these  notes  very  well.  And  in  the  higher  classes  the  working 
of  examples  and  problems  may  well  be  thrown  in  part  on  the  out-of-school  hours. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  appointed 
for  a  number  of  years  a  committee  on  science  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  At  the  Boston  meeting  in  1880  a  vigorous  report  was  made 
on  u  certain  radical  deficiencies  in  current  science  teaching"  (Proceed- 
ings, 1880,  pp.  55-63 ;  also  reprinted  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
XXIII,  i:07),  signed  by  E.  L.  Youmans,  A.  E.  Grote,  J.  W.  Powell,  N. 
S.  Shaler,  and  J.  S.  Newberry.    A  few  extracts  are  pertinent  here : 

Scientific  inquiry  at  length  grew  into  a  method  of  forming  judgments  which  was 
characterized  by  the  most  vigilant  and  disciplined  precautions  against  error.     *     *     # 
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The  scientific  method  is  simply  a  systematic  exercise  in  trnth  seeking  and  is  the  only 
mode  of  using  the  human  mind  when  it  is  desired  to  attain  the  most  accurate  and 
perfect  form  of  knowledge.  Our  public  schools,  unhappily,  make  but  little  use  of 
this  method  in  the  work  of  mental  cultivation.  They  have  grown  up  in  conformity 
with  the  ideal  that  a  school  is  a  place  where  knowledge  is  got  from  books  by  the  help 
of  teachers.  As  a  consequence  the  science  teaching  in  the  public  schools  is  generally 
carried  on  by  instruction.  The  pupil  is  filled  up  with  information  in  regard  to  science ; 
he  learns  it  much  as  he  learns  geography  and  history. 

As  thus  treated  the  sciences  have  but  little  value  in  education.  They  fall  below 
other  studies  as  a  means  of  mental  cultivation.  *  *  *  They  are  not  employed 
to  train  the  faculties  in  the  various  ways  to  which  they  are  severally  adapted.  They 
are  not  made  the  means  of  cultivating  the  observing  powers,  stimulating  inquiry, 
exercising  the  judgment  in  weighing  evidence,  nor  of  formiug  original  and  independent 
habits  of  thought.  The  pupil  does  not  know  the  subjects  he  professes  to  study  by 
actual  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  he  therefore  becomes  a  mere  passive  accu- 
mulator of  secondhand  statements.  *  *  *  This  mode  of  teaching  has  been  de- 
nounced by  all  eminent  scientific  men  as  a  "deception,"  a  u  fraud,"  an  "  outrage  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young,"  and  "an  imposture  in  educatiou."     *     *     * 

The  method  of  object  lessons  in  primary  schools  has  not  yielded  what  was  expected 
of  it,  and  is  in  no  true  sense  a  first  step  in  science.  Nothing  is  gained  educationally 
by  barely  having  an  object  in  hand  when  it  is  talked  about.  Myriads  of  objects  are 
present  to  the  senses  of  people,  but  no  insight  follows.  The  observing  faculties  must 
be  tasked  if  they  are  to  be  trained.  The  pupil  is  not  to  have  the  properties  of  objects 
pointed  out,  but  he  is  to  find  them  out.  The  scientific  aim  is  to  replace  vague,  con- 
fused impressions  by  clear  and  accurate  ideas. 

Instruction  in  elementary  science  in  schools  of  a  somewhat  higher 
grade  is  carried  on  by  what  is  known  as  oral  teaching — 

which  is  everywhere  growing  in  favor  and  is,  we  are  told,  a  successful  revolt  against 
book  studies.  *  *  *  This  looks  fair,  but  it  is  delusive.  The  method  does  not  remove 
the  book  that  the  pupil  may  come  at  the  phenomena,  but  it  removes  the  book  that  the 
teacher  may  take  its  place.  *  *  *  So  far  as  real  science  is  concerned  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  method  is  not  worse  than  the  one  it  replaces.  *  *  *  There  is  only  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  superficial  class  activity  for  the  more  deliberate  work  of  the  individual  pupil. 
More  mental  effort  is  required  on  his  part  to  get  a  lesson  from  a  book  than  to  listen 
to  a  lesson  given  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  to  do  everything,  and  stands  in  the 
place  not  only  of  the  book  but  of  the  pupil  also.  Is  not  this  a  step  backward  in  educa- 
tion ?  *  *  *  Oral  teaching  implies  a  fertility,  a  versatility,  and  a  proficiency  in 
scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers  which  that  class  of  persons  does  not  pos- 
sess. *  *  *  Where  it  is  all  talk  and  no  work,  and  text  books  are  filtered  through 
the  very  imperfect  medium  of  the  ordinary  teacher's  mind,  and  the  pupil  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  be  instructed,  every  sound  principle  of  education  is  outraged  and  science 
is  only  made  ridiculous. 

This  failure  is  largely  due  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  a  graded 
system,  in  which  the  individual  is  subordinated  to  the  system.  "  The 
value  of  educational  systems  consists  simply  in  what  they  do  to  incite 
the  pupil  to  help  himself.  Mechanical  school  work  can  give  instruction, 
but  it  cannot  develop  faculty,  because  this  depends  upon  self  exertion. 
Science,  if  rightly  pursued,  is  the  most  valuable  school  of  self  instruc- 
tion. *  *  *  The  bad  system  is  continued  chiefly  from  the  lack?  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  better.  But  the  better  method 
of  teaching  science  has  proved  entirely  practicable  j"  and  the  appoint- 
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ment  is  urged  of  a  committee  to  gather  from  the  experiences  of  teach- 
ers practical  plans  of  improvement  in  science  teaching. 

The  University  of  ike  State  of  New  York. — This  body  is  the  only  ex- 
ample in  this  country  of  an  examining  board  similar  to  several  in  Eng- 
land. "  The  incorporated  academies  and  the  academical  departments  of 
union  schools  in  the  State  are  by  law  placed  under  the  visitation  of  the 
regents  of  the  university.  The  benefactions  which  the  State  annually 
bestows  on  these  institutions  are  distributed  by  this  board."  "The  in- 
come of  the  literature  fund,  amounting  to  $40,000,  is  required  to  be  ap- 
portioned annually  among  the  academies  [including  academical  depart- 
ments of  union  schools]  on  the  basis  of  the  attendance  of  scholars  pur- 
suing academical  studies."  In  1866  a  system  of  written  examinations 
was  established  to  determine  what  students  should  be  counted  among 
the  academical  scholars ;  in  1878  advanced  examinations  were  estab- 
lished, and  later  the  distribution  of  part  of  the  fund  was  made  by  the 
legislature  to  depend  on  the  number  of  students  passing  them.  For 
each  pupil  obtaining  the  regents'  academic  diploma  $10  is  paid  to  the 
academy  that  trained,  him  and  $15  for  each  one  who  takes  the  regents' 
college  entrance  diploma  ;  the  former  may  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  a 
three-year  course  ;  the  latter  requires  four  years  and  admits  to  most  of 
the  colleges  of  the  State.  A  regents'  certificate  in  certain  subjects  is 
also  required  before  one  can  begin  the  study  of  law. 

As  the  examinations  are  written,  no  influence,  except  possibly  a  repres- 
sive one,  has  been  exerted  in  favor  of  scientific  studies  earlier  than  the 
academic  course.  In  this,  physics  appears  only  as  one  study  in  a  group 
of  nine,  mostly  sciences,  of  which  four  must  be  taken  to  obtain  the 
academic  diploma.  The  schedules  given  as  suggestions  for  arrangement 
of  courses  place  physics  in  the  third  year ;  in  these  and  in  the  detailed 
syllabus,  it  is  assumed  that  two-thirds  of  a  year  will  be  given  to  the 
subject,  but  the  number  of  hours  per  week  is  not  stated.  For  the  col- 
lege entrance  diploma  no  science  of  any  kind  is  required.  (Official 
syllabus,  December,  1882,  and  examination  papers,  February,  1884.) 

Other  organizations. — There  are  various  organizations  of  more  or  less 
permanent  character  to  which  we  may  look  hopefully  in  the  future  for 
action  on  the  subject  of  a  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, such  as  the  association  of  New  England  colleges,  of  Ohio  colleges, 
the  institutions  endowed  with  the  land  grant  of  1862,  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  (which  has  a  committee  considering  this  subject), 
&c;  but  at  present  no  information  from  them  is  available. 

List  of  colleges  requiring  physics  for  admission. — The  facts  already 
quoted  show  that  in  France  and  Germany  some  study  of  physics  is 
obligatory  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  so  practically  the  subject  is 
"required"  before  the  student  can  begin  his  higher  course  leading  to 
any  degree.  In  this  country  the  list  of  colleges  having  this  require- 
ment is  not  long,  but  is  constantly  lengthening. 

The  following  institutions  either  have  made  the  requirement  or  have 
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announced  that  it  will  be  made  in  a  year  or  two  (some  of  these  data  are 
drawn  from  Moseley's  College  Students' Manual): 

I.  On  a  classical  course:  Harvard  College:  Eolfe  and  Gillet's  Natural 
Philosophy  for  High  Schools  (without  the  appendix)  or  Avery;  also, 
two  out  of  four  groups  of  electives ;  of  these  Group  IV  includes  Stew- 
art's Lessons  and  either  chemistry  or  botany. 

Boston  University :  Stewart's  Primer. 

Syracuse  University  :  Steele's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Lehigh  University :  Stewart's,  Avery's,  or  Gage's. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University :  elementary. 

Denison  University :  Avery. 

Northwestern  University. 

University  of  Denver. 

University  of  Minnesota :  recommended,  not  required. 

II.  On  a  non-classical  course;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
Stewart's  Primer  advised. 

Syracuse  University :  Steele's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Lehigh  University:  Stewart's,  Avery's,  or  Gage's. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

University  of  Cincinnati :  chemistry  and  physics,  six  hours  per  week 
through  one  year. 

Denison  University:  Avery's. 

Illinois  Industrial  University. 

Northwestern  University. 

University  of  Michigan  :  one  full  year,  Gage's  or  Avery's. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

University  of  Minnesota  :  Peck's,  Avery's,  or  Norton's. 

Cornell  College,  Iowa :  elements. 

University  of  Colorado :  elements. 

University  of  Denver. 

University  of  California :  two  electives  required  out  of  seven  j  one  of 
these  is  physics,  Avery's  or  Peck's  Ganot's  advised. 

City  schools. —  In  the  Boston  public  schools  the  course  of  study  pro- 
vides for  instruction  iu  scientific  subjects  from  the  beginning.  The  pri- 
mary course  covers  three  years,  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  being  a 
little  under  seven  years;  that  in  the  grammar  schools,  six  years,  the 
average  age  being  a  little  over  eleven  years.     (Report,  1884,  pp.  63,  67.) 

During  the  primary  years  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  grammar  school 
the  program  requires  about  two  and  a  half  hours  a  week  to  be  spent  in 
oral  instruction.  A  few  of  the  topics  suggested  are  recitations  of  poetry, 
talks  on  mythology,  fables,  anecdotes,  &c. ;  plants,  animals,  simple  meas- 
urement of  length  and  weight,  and  the  common  phenomena  of  nature. 
In  the  suggestions  of  the  supervisors  (1878)  we  read  : 

Little  and  often  is  the  secret  of  success  in  primary  schools,  and  a  few  minutes  of 
each  session  rightly  employed  in  oral  instruction  will  give  large  results.     *     *     *    The 
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true  teacher  will  begiu  with  the  child  where  ho  begins,  remembering  always  that  while 
he  will  be  constantly  gaining  useful  information  his  mental  development  is  the  more 
important  result.  He  should  therefore  be  told  nothing  which  he  can  find  out  readily 
for  himself  through  the  exercise  of  his  perceptive  faculties  in  •xaminin  g  objects,  natural 
and  artificial.  At  the  proper  time  he  will  by  comparison  form  judgments  and  find 
ways  to  express  them.  *  *  *  Children  should  be  able  to  tell  in  simple,  easy  sen- 
tences what  they  know  of  any  object  studied,  and  hoiv  they  learned  it. 

This  is  the  scheme  on  paper,  but  a  recent  letter  from  a  principal 
says : 

In  practice  less  time  is  given,  and  the  work  becomes  rather  a  language  lesson.  The 
craze  for  oral  instruction  which  struck  Boston  eight  or  ten  years  ago  did,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  good  deal  of  harm.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  science  teaching  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  a  purely  inductive  plan.  The  difficulties  in  carrying  this  plan  out  are 
mainly  as  follows :  (1)  In  controlling  the  tongues  of  the  teachers  and  in  finding  teach- 
ers who  can  handle  the  method  skilfully.  (2)  The  great  multiplication  of  require- 
ments in  the  lower  grade  of  schools  and  the  fact  that  no  examinations  are  required 
in  the  sciences  tend  to  induce  teachers  to  slight  this  work  (unless  in  rare  cases  the 
teacher  has  a  special  fondness  for  it)  and  give  the  time  to  other  work. 

Much  the  same  confession  is  made  by  the  superintendent: 

Again,  there  are  many  classes  —  too  many — in  which  next  to  nothing  is  done  under 
the  heads  of  observation  lessons  and  elementary  science.  Of  course,  there  is  a  way 
of  spending  the  time  devoted  to  observation  lessons  which  is  worse  than  useless,  and 
that  is  by  giving  the  lessons  in  such  fashion  that  the  pupils  do  no  observing  whatever. 
The  teacher  merely  tells  the  pupils  this  or  that  about  an  object  and  expects  them  to 
remember  the  statements.  The  object  itself  might  as  well  be  absent  for  any  useful 
part  it  plays  in  the  teaching.  Rather  than  have  such  misnamed  observation  lessons 
given  I  should  much  prefer  the  entire  omission  of  them. 

Some  teachers  feel  pressed  by  the  necessities  for  promotion  of  their 
pupils,  and  make  sure  of  "  the  main  things"  first,  before  the  "  side  mat- 
ters." 

These  teachers  do  not,  or  will  not,  see  that  the  observation  lessons,  properly  treated, 
are  of  very  great  and  direct  assistance  in  speaking,  in  writing,  and  in  reading;  and 
that,  therefore,  instead  of  being  an  added  burden,  they  are  a  help  to  the  other  kinds 
of  work.     (Report,  1884,  pp.  27,  28.) 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  grammar  schools  physics  appears 
as  an  independent  stiuty,  occupying  two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  two 
years.  The  ground  covered  is  "the  outlines  of  physics,  taught  as  far 
as  practicable  by  the  experimental  method."  In  each  of  the  50  schools 
of  this  grade  sets  of  apparatus  are  provided  costing  $150  to  $200,  but 
no  laboratory  work  of  any  consequence  appears  to  be  contemplated. 

In  the  English  high  school  physics  and  chemistry  are  taken  up  in  the 
third  year,  along  with  solid  geometry ;  three  hours  per  week  (out  of 
eighteen)  are  given  to  each  subject.  As  an  elective,  experimental  phys- 
ics may  be  taken  in  the  second  year  for  three  hours  after  November  1 
in  place  of  zoology,  and  in  the  fourth  year  three  hours  each  are  given  to 
two  of  the  following :  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  in  fitting  up  the 
new  building  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lecture  rooms  and 
laboratories  for  these  subjects.    The  laboratory  method  in  physics  is  an 
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essential  part  of  the  teaching  and  has  been  wrought  out  with  unusual 
care. 

In  the  Kew  York  City  schools  elementary  science  finds  a  place  in 
the  course  in  oral  lessons.  These  are  rudimentary,  of  course,  but  most 
pupils  would  otherwise  get  no  school  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Eighty 
minutes  a  week  are  allotted  to  this  work,  part  of  the  time  being  taken 
up  by  slate  compositions  on  the  subjects  taught.     (Report,  1880,  p.  43.) 

In  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  high  school  the  time  given  to  physics  has  been 
too  short  and  the  results  quite  unsatisfactory ;  so  the  superintendent 
urges  giving  aa  whole  year  to  this  study,  with  opportunity  for  daily 
experiments.  Every  exercise  in  natural  philosophy  should  begin  with 
demonstration  by  actual  experiment,  the  class  participating  as  far  as 
practicable."  To  gain  the  needed  time,  drop  zoology  or  geology.  (Re- 
port, 1882,  p.  76.) 

In  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  schools  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
objective  or  experimental  teaching  of  most  of  the  elementary  sciences, 
and  laboratories  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  high  school.  (Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1882-'83,  p.  lxxxvi.) 

In  the  Indianapolis  (Iud.)  high  school  the  experimental  method  of 
teaching  chemistry  and  physics  has  been  introduced  and  meets  with 
approval  from  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  classes  (sections  ?)  are  not 
expected  to  number  more  than  fifteen.  Two  years'  work  in  science  is 
required  of  all  pupils.     (Report,  1883,  p.  46.) 

In  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  public  schools  object  lessons  are  given  during 
the  first  five  years.  In  the  intermediate  (grammar)  schools,  in  the  sixth 
year  (average  age  twelve  years),  physics  is  begun  and  continued  through 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years  (ages  12.9  and  13.4  years).  The  order  of 
topics  is  as  follows :  In  the  sixth  year,  attraction,  heat,  light;  the  next 
year,  composition  of  matter,  magnetic  and  electrical  attraction,  motion, 
sound,  mechanical  powers,  properties  of  matter;  in  the  last  year,  com- 
plete the  subject  and  review  it.  Hotze's  First  Lessons  in  Physics  is  used 
for  teachers  only.  u  The  lessons  are  to  be  given  in  the  simplest  form 
possible ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  object  method.  Only  the  most 
general  and  obvious  features  must  be  presented.  Definitions  of  terms 
used  must  not  be  memorized  by  the  pupils  nor  recorded  in  blank  books. 
The  experiments  and  their  results  may  be  recorded.  Examinations 
are  only  oral."  (Report,  p.  264).  Complaint  is  made  that  the  teach- 
ers have  not  the  necessary  apparatus;  $300  would,  in  the  superintend- 
ent's opinion,  be  sufficient  for  the  next  year  [for  the  four  intermediate 
schools  and  thirteen  intermediate  departments  in  district  schools]  (p.  71). 

In  the  high  school  course  physics  is  taught  from  a  syllabus  four  hours 
a  week  during  the  third  year  (age  16.5  years)  to  all  except  to  classi- 
cal students;  these  have  one  hour  a  week  for  a  half  year.  All  students 
take  chemistry  four  hours  for  at  least  half  of  the  last  year  (pp.  359,  360). 
In  one  of  the  high  schools,  however,  physics  comes  a  half  year  later, 
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and  Norton's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  used  as  a  text  book. 
(Report,  1882.) 

In  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  public  schools  we  find  one  of  the  most  care- 
'  fully  wrought-out  schemes  for  scientific  studies  that  have  ever  been 
planned.  It  is  the  result  of  many  years7  planning  by  the  former  super- 
intendent, Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since 
1871.  Superintendent  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  reprints  it  iu  full  in  his 
report  for  1877.  The  course  is  spiral,  covering  substantially  the  same 
ground  three  times  in  the  eight  years'  course  in  the  district  schools, 
but  broadening  and  deepening  the  child's  knowledge  at  each  cycle  ;  the 
first  and  second  cycles  occupy  each  three  years,  and  the  last  one  the 
remaining  two  years  of  the  course.  It  may  be  convenient  to  bear  in 
mind  that  children  are  admitted  to  the  schools  at  six  years  of  age  j  the 
average  age  on  entering  the  high  school  is  fourteen  years  and  five 
months,  and  the  average  age  of  leaving  school  is  thirteen  and  six- tenths 
years,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  or  grade.  (Dr.  Harris's 
last  report  (1879),  p.  45,  and  letter  from  Superintendent  Long.)  "  The 
average  pupil  will  get  one  course,  while  perhaps  a  third  more  will  get 
two  courses  "  (p.  232). 

The  parts  of  the  scheme  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry,  as  printed  in 
1879,  are  the  following : 

The  lessons  are  to  be  oral,  given  by  the  teacher  for  one  hour  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon.    The  subjects  are,  in  the  — 

FIRST   YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

Plants,  or  outlines  of  botany. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Animals,  or  outlines  of  zoology  and  physiology. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Elements  of  physical  nature. — First  quarter :  Air,  wind,  flying  and  swimming  com- 
pared, pressure  of  the  air,  pumps,  barometer,  air  pumps,  pop  guns,  gases  distinguished 
from  liquids,  gunpowder.  Second  quarter:  Balloons,  bubbles,  heated  air,  chimneys, 
draft  and  ventilation,  uses  of  water,  water  level,  pressure  of  water,  attraction  in 
solids  and  in  liquids.  Third  quarter:  Water  in  the  air,  clouds,  snow,  frost  and  ice, 
heat  and  cold,  communication  or  conduction  of  heat,  effects  of  heat,  steam,  light, 
color,  electricity,  magnetism.  Fourth  quarter :  Gravitation,  motion  of  the  earth, 
friction.     Review  of  the  year's  work. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Botany,  more  systematically  studied. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Zoology  and  human  physiology. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Physics  and  astronomy. — First  quarter:  (1)  Gravitation  and  pressure  (weight,  pump, 
barometer,  pendulum) ;  (2)  cohesion  and  adhesion  (glue,  paste,  mortar,  cement,  &c.) ; 
(3)  capillary  attraction  (lamp  wick,  sap,  sponge,  sugar,  &c);  (4)  mechanical  powers 
(lever,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge  and  screw,  friction).     Second  quarter:  (5)  Heat 
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(sun,  combustion,  friction,  effect  on  bodies,  steam,  thermometer,  conduction,  clothing, 
cooking,  &c);  (6)  light  (sources,  reflection,  looking  glass,  refraction,  spectacles,  mi- 
croscope, prism,  telescope,  effect  on  growing  bodies,  photograph);  (7)  electricity 
(lightning,  sealing  wax  experiments,  &c.) ;  (8)  magnetism  (mariners  compass,  horse, 
shoe  magnet,  telegraph).  Third  and  fourth  quarters:  Astronomy,  forming  a  transi- 
tion to  — 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Outlines  of  physical  geography. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Outlines  of  natural  philosophy  (or physics)  as  illustrated  in  familiar  objects. — First  quar- 
ter :  Matter  and  its  properties,  force,  molecular  forces,  gravitation  and  weight,  spe- 
cific gravity,  centre  of  gravity,  motion,  action  and  reaction,  compound  motion.  Second 
quarter :  Machinery,  friction,  strength  of  materials,  use  of  materials  in  construction, 
hydrostatics  and  capillary  attraction,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  acoustics.  Third  quar- 
ter :  Heat  and  its  sources,  communication  and  effects ;  steam  engine ;  warming  and 
ventilation;  meteorological  instruments:  thermometer,  barometer,  hygrometer,  rain 
gauge,  auemometer;  classes  of  clouds;  classes  of  winds;  meteors  and  aerolites,  au- 
rora borealis;  halos;  circulation  of  water  through  the  processes  of  evaporation: 
clouds,  rain,  springs,  rivers,  ocean,  &c.  Fourth  quarter:  Light:  sources,  reflection, 
prismatic  spectrum ;  structure  of  the  eye ;  optical  instruments :  telescope,  microscope, 
&c. ;  electricity;  magnetism;  electro-magnetism;  telegraph. 

This  syllabus  is  accompanied  with  remarks  on  its  plan  and  the  method 
of  teaching  it  which  cover  several  pages.  The  topics  named  for  each 
quarter  are  not  laid  down  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to ;  the  teacher  is  to 
give  ten  lessons,  and  only  ten,  on  the  subjects  named,  choosing  among 
them  and  changing  the  order  if  she  wishes.  As  the  teachers  will  vary 
in  capacity  and  in  experience,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  an  exact 
uniform  scheme  for  all  to  follow. 

In  teaching,  select  typical  objects  or  facts ;  give  "every  lesson  so  as  to 
draw  out  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  pupil  by  leading  him  to  reflect  on 
what  he  sees  or  to  analyze  the  object  before  him.  It  is  at  first  thought 
strange— although  it  is  true — that  powers  of  observation  are  to  be 
strengthened  ouly  by  teaching  the  pupil  to  think  upon  what  he  sees. 
The  process  is  one  of  division  (analysis)  and  classification,  and,  sec- 
ondly, of  tracing  causal  relations." 

For  preparation  the  teacher  should  fix  in  mind  exactly  what  subjects 
she  will  bring  up  and  just  what  definitions  and  illustrations  she  will 
give  or  draw  out  of  the  class,  writing  them  down  in  a  synopsis  to  be  put 
on  the  blackboard.  She  should  select  passages  to  read  and  should  bring 
in  real  objects  when  possible;  but  more  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  a  direct 
appeal  to  their  experience,  encouraging  them  to  describe  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard.  Avoid  giving  too  many  new  technical  phrases  at  once, 
but  do  not  use  the  loose  comuiou  vocabulary  of  ordinary  life  only,  which 
lacks  scientific  precision. 

The  reference  books  advised  (for  the  teacher  only)  include,  for  the 
first  course,  only  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  and  Calkins's  Pri- 
mary Object  Lessons ;  for  the  second  course,  IJotze's  First  Lessons  in 
Physics  for  method  and  Wells's  Natural  Philosophy  for  information ; 
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for  the  third  course  refer  to  Wells's,  Tate's  Natural  Philosophy,  Branded 
Dictionary,  &c. 

Whenever  possible  in  other  studies  refer  to  subjects  that  have  been 
studied  in  science.  The  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade  should  write  com- 
positions weekly  on  the  oral  lessons,  illustrating  them  by  diagrams  and 
pictures. 

Relieve  the  hour's  work  as  much  as  possible,  firstly,  reading  and  explaining  some- 
thing adapted  to  the  capacity  of  your  pupils;  secondly,  drawing  out  in  a  conversational 
manner  the  experience  and  information  which  your  scholars  already  possess  on  the 
subject ;  thirdly,  exhibiting  the  visible  objects  which  you  or  the  pupils  have  brought 
to  illustrate  the  lesson,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  notice  and  name  the  properties, 
qualities,  parts,  and  attributes ;  fourthly,  never  omitting  to  show  by  a  synopsis  on 
the  blackboard  what  has  been  discussed  in  the  lesson,  its  classification  and  relation. 

A  few  lines  from  the  report  to  the  board  will  complete  the  picture  of 
what  was  aimed  at : 

The  important  question  to  be  settled  was,  how  to  bring  in  those  lessons  so  as  not 
to  distract  and  dissipate  the  attention  of  teacher  and  pupil  from  other  work.  *  *  * 
Accordingly,  instead  of  introducing  these  lessons  daily,  they  were  confined  to  one 
afternoon  of  each  week,  and  sufficient  time  given  to  each  lesson  to  allow  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  to  be  made ;  whereas,  in  ordinary  lessons  the  pupil  is  required  to 
be  so  intensely  active  that  he  cannot  sustain  the  exertion  for  more  than  thirty  min- 
utes ;  in  the  natural  science  lesson  he  is  to  give  his  attention  for  one  hour,  but  the 
teacher  is  so  to  vary  the  lesson  that  the  class  shall  be  able  to  do  this  without  exces- 
sive fatigue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  phase  of  the  subject— -its  value  to  the  teacher — is  worth 
quite  as  much  as  the  immediate  value  of  these  lessons  to  the  pupil.  *  *  #  In 
that  lesson  the  teacher  is  led  to  probe  in  a  freer  manner  than  ordinary  the  miscella- 
neous fund  of  experience  possessed  by  the  individuals  of  her  class;  thus  she  cannot 
fail  to  find  new  means  of  getting  hold  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  regular  branches  of  the 
daily  course.     (Report  of  1871,  p.  175.) 

The  excellence  of  the  oral  method  should  be  its  freedom  from  stiffness  and  pedantry 
and  its  drawing  out  of  the  pupil  to  self  activity  in  a  natural  manner.  Its  abuse  hap- 
pens when  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher.  *  *  *  There  is  tco  much  pouring  in 
without  enough  exercising  the  pupil  by  making  him  do  the  reciting  and  explanation. 
The  excellence  of  the  text  book  method  consists  in  getting  the  pupil  to  work  instead 
of  working  for  him  ;  in  teaching  him  how  to  study  for  himself  and  to  overcome  dif- 
ficulties by  himself,  instead  of  solving  them  for  him.     (Page  180.) 

Originally,  as  will  be  seen,  a  full  hour  weekly  was  to  be  given  to 
these  lessons;  but  from  the  report  of  Superintendent  Long  in  1881,  as 
well  as  by  letter  from  him,  it  appears  that  the  time  has  been  reduced  to 
twenty-five  minutes  during  the  first  course  and  to  thirty  minutes  during 
the  later  years.     Dr.  Harris  writes : 

It  was  essential  that  there  should  be  one  lesson  a  week,  and  that  an  hour  long,  so 
that  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  vary  the  lesson  and  could  not  turn  it  into  a  cram.  The 
teachers  themselves  became  acquainted  with  nature  and  were  aided  wonderfully  by 
it.  *  *  *  The  scheme  was  working  well  when  I  left  [in  May,  1880]  ;  the  chil- 
dren showed  the  insight  they  were  getting  into  nature  as  a  whole  by  their  intelligence 
in  geography  lessons  and  in  history  and  literature  as  well. 

In  the  high  school  Norton's  Natural  Philosophy  is  studied  by  students 
of  all  courses  through  the  second  year. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EEPLIES. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  have  to  combine,  if  possible,  into  a 
somewhat  systematic  whole  the  many  opinions  and  records  of  experi- 
ence from  home  and  foreign  sources  that  have  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  A  great  part  of  the  value  of  what  has  preceded 
depends  on  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  repetition  in  it;  that  thought 
and  experience  have  led  so  many  men  to  similar  conclusions 5  if  this  were 
not  so,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any  sort  of  uniformity  in  the  teach- 
ing of  physics.  At  the  same  time  there  is  such  divergence  of  opinion 
on  some  points  as  to  show  that  any  proposed  uniform  scheme  must  be 
quite  elastic.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  discover  the  scheme  that  is 
favored  by  a  majority  of  the  replies,  giving  reasons  for  each  of  its  details, 
and  the  objections  to  it  so  far  as  possible,  and  considering  it  from  vari- 
ous points  of  view.  It  is  for  the  reader,  not  for  the  present  writer,  to 
judge  whether  this  general  average  of  opinions  does  fairly  present  the 
ideal  course  of  study  and  whether  it  is  practicable  in  any  given  case. 
Constant  reference  must  be  made  to  the  tabular  statement ;  the  extracts 
from  the  replies  will  usually  be  given  without  quotation  marks,  a 
number  in  parenthesis  referring  to  the  number  prefixed  to  each  reply ; 
but  obviously  it  is  impossible  to  credit  to  each  one  of  the  hundred 
writers  every  thought  or  even  every  expression  due  to  him.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  discussion  does  not  refer  to  ungraded  country 
schools,  nor  to  industrial  or  technical  schools ;  it  considers  physics  as  a 
branch  of  an  education  that  is  liberal  as  far  as  it  goes,  whether  classical 
or  non-classical,  whether  extending  through  many  years  or  confined 
to  only  a  few.  * 

I.   SCIENCE   IN   THE   SCHOOLS. 

That  some  study  of  nature  is  an  essential  part  of  any  liberal  educa- 
tion has  been  stated  for  centuries  by  the  great  educators  almost  as  if 
it  were  an  axiom  to  them.  In  1793  a  decree  of  the  French  minister 
named,  among  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  communal  schools,  the 
mechanical  powers,  weights  and  measures,  and  other  scientific  subjects. 

Those  who  at  present  object  to  introducing  science  into  courses 
of  study  urge  the  great  danger  of  overcrowding  the  student,  of  dissi- 
pating his  powers  and  distracting  his  attention  by  a  variety  of  studies. 
It  should  not  be  denied  that  these  results  have  happened  ;  so  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  a  choice  between  the  many  sciences  in  which  the 
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student  may  become  interested,  and  to  select  one  or  a  very  few  for 
more  thorough  study,  and  to  see  to  it  that  these  chosen  subjects  come 
at  the  proper  age  and  are  profitably  taught. 

In  the  earlier  work  the  choice  is  not  so  important,  but  almost  in- 
variably physics  has  been  one  of  those  chosen  for  the  high  school  work. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  botany  should  precede  it  in  the  course,  but 
among  the  other  sciences  no  one  could  secure  more  than  a  plurality  of 
votes  5  if  others  are  to  be  taught  in  a  school,  local  causes  would  usually 
determine  which:  e.  g.,  the  interest  or  previous  training  of  the  teacher; 
the  collections  the  school  may  have  acquired ;  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity, as  in  a  mining  country  geology  or  mineralogy  or  chemistry 
might  be  chosen.  Some  of  the  extracts  in  the  last  chapter  have  been 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  helping  toward  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
relative  place  of  physics  among  the  scientific  studies.  See  especially 
the  quotations  from  the  British  Association  report  (pp.  98,  99),  Profes- 
sor Payne  (pp.  101-103),  and  Mr.  Wilson  (pp.  103-105). 

II.  REASONS  FOR  TEACHING  PHYSICS  AND  THE  ENDS  TO  BE  SOUGHT. 

But  by  the  teaching  of  physics  in  the  schools,  as  distinct  from  the  col- 
leges, what  are  the  ends  to  be  gained,  what  the  reasons  and  aims  un- 
derlying any  intelligent  advocacy  of  it  ?  Some  of  them  are  common  to 
most  scientific  studies,  others  peculiar  to  physics. 

The  first  answer  we  quote  from  an  excellent  little  English  manual  on 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses: 

The  object  which  the  teacher  should  set  before  him  in  teaching  any  physical  science 
should  be  (1)  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves;  (2)  to  supply  suitable  experiments 
and  specimens  for  the  establishment  of  general  laws ;  (3)  to  secure  accuracy  and  solid- 
ity in  the  knowledge  acquired ;  (4)  to  connect  scientific  principles  with  their  practical 
application;  (5)  to  sharpen  the  observing  powers;  (6)  to  cultivate  the  imagination  in 
the  apprehension  of  theories  where  proof  is  not  available;  (7)  to  exercise  the  reason- 
ing powers;  (8)  to  form  good  intellectual  habits.     (Page  75.) 

The  royal  commission  of  1870  say: 

We  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  mere  communication  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  of  the  facts  of  scienco  would  contribute  very  materially  to  the  training  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  although  it  may  supply  him  with  much  valuable  information, 
and  may  render  him  the  still  more  important  service  of  awakening  his  desire  for 
further  knowledge.  But  the  true  teaching  of  science  consists  not  merely  in  impart- 
ing the  facts  of  science,  but  in  habituating  the  pupil  to  observe  for  himself,  to  reason 
for  himself  on  what  he  observes,  and  to  check  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  by 
further  observation  or  experiment.     (Ante,  p.  92.) 

The  committee  of  the  British  association  in  1874  say : 

We  have  assumed,  as  a  point  not  requiring  further  discussion,  that  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  introducing  the  teaching  of  j)hysics  into  general  school  work,  is  the  men- 
tal training  and  discipline  which  the  pupils  acquire  through  studying  the  methods 
whereby  the  conclusions  of  physical  s  ience  have  been  established.     (Ante,  p.  99.) 

Professor  Foster  says  that  the  study  of  physics  trains  one  to  find  out 
the  truth  and  to  state  it-  accurately :  "  This  study  tends  specially  to 
develop  the  power  of  thinking  definitely  and  correctly."   (Ante,  page  95.) 
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Mr.  Worthington  reports  that  the  study  has,  even  on  the  mass  of 
boys,  an  unexpected  influence,  as  much  moral  as  intellectual,  which  is 
shown  in  an  increased  and  increasing  respect  for  precision  of  statement 
and  for  that  form  of  veracity  which  consists  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
difficulties.  (Page  100.)  The  thought  common  to  the  last  two  writers 
is  in  the  Hue  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Ward's  address  quoted  on  page  103. 

In  the  replies  to  question  9  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  study  trains 
the  observing  powers,  and  many  of  the  reasons  already  quoted  are  given, 
though,  of  course,  quite  briefly.  It  is  further  said,  the  information  is 
such  as  all  need  (2) ;  a  knowledge  of  physics  is  necessary  for  understand- 
ing other  sciences  (18);  the  knowledge  of  physics  makes  men  better 
able  to  live  well  and  increase  the  comforts  of  life  (5);  a  knowledge  of 
physics,  somehow  gotten,  good  or  imperfect,  systematic  or  confused, 
underlies  our  whole  life,  and  enters,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  all  prac- 
tical arts  and  professions.  Sound  information  in  regard  to  it,  therefore, 
is  of  primary  importance.  At  the  same  time  its  proper  study  trains  our 
senses,  our  powers  of  observation,  our  reason,  and  our  taste  (56) ;  daily 
toil  will  be  more  pleasant  if  the  reason  why  is  known  (60). 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  study  for  himself  all  his 
life  (25) ;  children  should  be  made  to  see  that  truth  does  not  depend  on 
the  simple  authority  of  some  author;  they  should  catch  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  learn  how  to  observe,  compare,  and  draw  conclusions  of 
themselves  (26).  Experiment  early,  because  it  is  fascinating  to  the 
young,  a  relief  to  memorizing  Latin  grammar  (27).  Its  aim  is  to  culti- 
vate observation,  to  stimulate  inquiry,  to  provoke  invention,  to  open 
new  fields  of  investigation,  to  suggest  possibilities  of  occupation  other 
than  business  or  the  professions  (39);  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of 
accurate  observation  and  of  precise  and  clear  reasoning  (51);  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  attention  to  experiments  and  training  in  distinguishing 
essential  from  non-essential  conditions  (53);  the  study  aims  at  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind,  the  acquisition  of  information  (secondary  in  impor- 
tance), and  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  experimental  methods  of 
investigation,  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  comprehend  the  scope  and 
limitations  of  this  method.  The  absolute  accuracy  of  mathematics  and 
the  uncertainty  of  observation  are  brought  together  in  this  study  (61). 

Physics  should  be  taught  in  lower  schools,  that  when  the  pupils  come 
to  the  high  school  they  may  have  that  slight  familiarity  with  terms  and 
ideas  that  will  aid  their  work  materially.  For  the  same  reason  the  col- 
lege work  is  much  more  profitable  if  the  student  has  laid  a  foundation 
in  the  preparatory  school.  Above  all,  it  should  be  taught  in  each  kind 
of  school  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  go  no  further.  This  is  one  of 
the  points  strongly  urged  in  the  St.  Louis  scheme.  (The  advantages  of 
inductive  training  will  be  considered  a  little  later.) 

It  need  not  be  assumed,  as  is  apparently  done  sometimes,  that  none 
of  these  benefits  can  be  given  by  non- scientific  studies ;  the  argument 
should  rather  be  that  greater  returns  for  the  time  expended  will  be  ob- 
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tained  by  taking  up  a  scientific  study  for  a  moderate  portion  of  the 
time  than  by  keeping  the  student  exclusively  on  language  and  mathe- 
matical work,  with  geography  and,  perhaps,  history.  The  training  will 
be  somewhat  different,  and  at  least  as  valuable  for  the  time  expended 
on  it,  and  in  good  schools  much  more  valuable.  The  information  will  be 
useful,  and  the  study  will  be  a  powerful  aid  in  cultivating  the  general 
intelligence  and  in  giving  a  wider,  more  liberal  outlook  on  the  world. 

Of  course  these  many  benefits  will  be  realized  only  in  part;  they  are 
in  the  same  sense  ideals  as  are  the  ends  of  a  liberal  education,  often 
presented  in  glowing  terms,  but  which  many  a  graduate  regretfully  or 
iconoclastically  declares  his  training  has  not  enabled  him  to  reach. 
Yet,  toward  some  at  least  of  these  ideals  teacher  and  student  alike 
should  consciously  strive,  and  toward  them  conscious  progress  must  be 
made,  otherwise  the  study  is  unprofitable  and  should  be  dropped. 

III.   THE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  PHYSICS. 

The  weight  of  opinion  is  decidedly  that  at  first  the  teaching  should 
be  inductive.  That  it  should  or  can  be  done  without  any  use  of  deduc- 
tion would  probably  be  asserted  by  no  one,  and  undoubtedly  advanced 
work  should  be  largely  deductive.  Still,  some  persons  may  object  to 
this  name  for  the  method,  because  in  practice  the  mental  process  of 
induction  can  hardly  be  unassociated  with  deduction,  and  other  persons 
will  feel  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  method  con- 
sistently are  insuperable. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  what  these  difficulties  are,  even  in  the  case  of 
teachers  of  good  ability,  fairly  supplied  with  apparatus:  First,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  clearly  held  and  generally  accepted  view  of  either  the  im- 
portance or  the  method  of  inductive  training.  The  teacher  has  proba- 
bly known  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  his  own  education,  and  however  firmly 
he  is  convinced  of  its  desirability  he  does  not  know  how  to  begin.  If, 
as  is  likely,  he  has  also  to  teach  mathematics,  he  is  specially  familiar  with 
deductive  methods  and  their  value  in  training.  Again,  the  progress  of 
the  student  following  this  method  is  so  slow,  if  measured  by  the  usual 
examination  tests,  as  to  discourage  a  faint  heart;  for  the  method  is  better 
fitted  for  individual  students  than  for  classes.  It  is  sometimes  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  (at  least  on  paper)  as  to  confine  the  student's  knowl- 
edge to  what  he  can  learn  for  himself — a  revolt  against  the  popular 
idea  that  education  is  a  process  of  acquiring  information  so  conspicuous 
as  to  meet  with  popular  condemnation ;  indeed,  the  common  advocacy 
of  scientific  studies  for  the  value  of  their  information  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  follow  a  method  in  which  information  is  a  subordinate  end. 
When  pushed  to  the  extreme  just  indicated  the  method  breaks  down 
utterly ;  for  quantitative  experiments  are  mostly  beyond  the  reach  of 
high  school  boys,  and  yet  very  few  principles  or  laws  can  be  established 
without  them. 
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But  these  difficulties  and  objections  are  not  insuperable  ;  the  first  of 
them  is  the  most  serious  and  is  obviously  accidental,  not  inherent.  We 
shall  take  some  steps  toward  overcoming  them  if  we  can  understand 
what  the  scientific  or  inductive  method  is  and  its  importance,  in  how 
far  it  is  fitted  for  school  purposes,  and  to  what  extent  books  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  it. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  a  few  words  have  been  said  about  the  five 
principal  ways  in  which  we  acquire  truth  that  is  new  to  us  and  the  three 
methods  of  teaching  (pp.  12  and  13).  In  the  teaching  of  physics,  a  part 
or  all  of  them  may  be  used.  The  book  or  the  teacher  may  (5)  state  dog- 
matically some  principle  or  law  from  which  the  student  can  (3)  deduce 
some  consequences  and  either  (1)  observe  phenomena  accurately. or  (4) 
perform  an  experiment  to  illustrate  or  prove  his  conclusion ;  thus  every 
one  of  the  five  ways  is  used  except  the  second,  the  method  is  a  deduc- 
tive one,  and  the  training  of  course  is  not  valueless.  More  often,  how- 
ever; the  deduction  is  made  in  the  book  and  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment stated  also,  so  that  the  pupil's  thought  is  stimulated  very  little 
and  the  whole  work  is  entirely  dogmatic. 

But  an  inductive  method  of  gaining  truth  or  of  teaching  is  one  which 
includes  and  lays  stress  upon  the  remaining  step:  induction.  Any  or 
all  of  the  other  four  processes  may  be  used  also,  but  the  name-giving, 
vitalizing  thing  is  the  induction  of  the  principle  or  law  by  an  active 
mental  operation,  instead  of  the  passive  reception  of  it  from  authority, 
or  from  a  priori  considerations,  as  the  ancients  did.  Following  the  sci- 
entific method  we  first  observe  the  phenomena  sharply  and  then  seek 
for  a  cause  or  for  the  law  according  to  which  the  forces  act.  A  dozen 
guesses  may  be  made  quickly,  perhaps  to  be  found  insufficient.  But, 
if  the  guess  is  a  definite  one,  definite  conclusions  (deductions)  can  be 
drawn  from  it  which  will  lead  to  new  observations  or  experiments. 
Perhaps  our  supposed  law  is  immediately  disproved  5  then  we  make 
a  new  guess,  and  so  continue  until  one  explanation  remains  that  is 
consistent  with  all  our  knowledge  and  stands  all  the  tests  we  are 
able  to  apply  5  and  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  consult  the  published 
record  of  other  men's  experiments  and  in  this  way  learn  those  facts 
that  are  otherwise  unattainable  by  us.  If  to  reason  accurately  on  phys- 
ical facts  be  of  any  value  to  the  student,  is  not  a  conclusive  disproof 
of  an  hypothesis  (provided  he  originated  it)  more  valuable  than  the 
incomplete  proof  with  which  he  must  usually  remain  contented  when 
he  learns  the  accepted  hypothesis  ?  It  is  commonly  a  waste  of  labor  to 
"  slay  the  slain,"  e.  g.,  to  disprove  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light ;  but 
when  the  student  has  thought  of  it  as  a  possible  explanation,  or  be- 
lieves that  a  floating  cask  is  lighter  because  of  the  air  it  contains,  or 
that  the  apple  does  not  attract  the  earth,  it  is  worth  more  to  him  as  a 
training  to  understand  by  direct  proof  (or  by  analogy,  if  proof  is  im- 
possible) that  his  position  is  untenable  than  to  have  the  truth  set  be- 
fore him  in  the  ordinary  didactic  way. 
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While  deductive  processes,  therefore  (and  especially  mathematical 
ones),  are  really  the  tests  of  the  supposed  principle  and  may  also  fur- 
nish many  new  facts  which  would  probably  never  have  been  known 
otherwise  (e.  g.,  optical  phenomena),  the  source  of  the  facts  is  really 
the  little  guess,  at  first  unworthy  the  name  of  principle.  These  little 
thoughts  are  the  seeds  from  which  most  of  our  science  grows,  the  springs 
from  which  it  flows  in  an  ever- widening  stream.  It  is  just  because  de- 
ductive reasoning  is  so  powerful,  so  fruitful,  that  the  clear  formulation 
of  a  fairly  tested  new  principle  is  of  so  great  value.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  Archimedes'  principle,  few  things  are  more  fruitful. 

But  why  should  every  student  spend  time  in  inductive  training  any 
more  than  in  acquiring  the  facts  of  medicine  or  law?  Because  it  is  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  discover  the  truth,  to  stimulate  the  love  of  the  truth, 
and  to  gain  those  allied  ends  in  education  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ward  in 
his  address  quoted  from  on  page  103.  Because,  consciously  or  not,  we 
must  use  inductive  methods  all  our  lives  in  ways  where  we  cannot  avail 
ourselves  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  depending  on  others. 
The  professional  opinions  of  the  physician  and  lawyer,  all  our  judgments 
of  men,  and  our  opinions  on  common  matters  of  life  must  be  largely 
the  result  of  inductive  reasoning. 

Another  reason  for  introducing  inductive  training  into  the  schools  is 
that  in  the  opinion  of  many  teachers  more  of  physics  can  be  taught  so 
as  to  be  remembered  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

It  is  clear  that  at  present  the  only  school  training  which  the  student 
can  receive  in  this  method  is  by  means  of  the  sciences,  especially  phys- 
ics. However  possible  it  may  be  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin,  for  ex- 
ample, on  this  method  and  to  allow  the  student  to  make  his  own  rules 
as  he  needs  them,  such  teaching  is  very  rare  and  of  doubtful  value. 

Now,  remembering  the  limited  time,  maturity,  and  mathematical  prep- 
aration of  the  students  in  our  schools,  can  one  hope  to  make  training 
in  and  by  this  method  of  much  value,  especially  in  the  study  of  physics? 
Nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  replies  advise  it,  and  one  cannot  believe 
that  they  are  advising  so  unanimously  an  impracticable  scheme.  For- 
eign writers  too  are  very  unanimous  in  urging  it.  In  this  connection  the 
reader  should  refer  to  some  of  the  extracts  in  Chapter  III,  especially  to . 
Oberlehrer  Maier's  remarks  about  the  developing  method  (pages  79  and 
80),  and  the  extracts  from  Professor  Payne  and  Mr.  Wilson  (pages  101- 
103,  103-105),  which  are  too  long  for  requotation.  The  Socratic  method 
which  is  advocated  by  so  many  teachers  of  experience  is  really  the  in- 
ductive method  put  in  a  form  suitable  for  teaching. 

The  most  difficult  question  of  all  is  how  the  method  is  to  be  put  in 
practice  in  schools.  What  has  already  been  said,  and  especially  the 
extracts  just  referred  to,  show  what  the  spirit  and  general  method  of 
inductive  teaching  must  be,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  here;  to 
attempt  more  would  be  to  usurp  the  function  of  the  text  book  writer. 
A  single  model  lesson  would  be  of  little  use,  for  the  writer  of  it  would 
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be  sure  to  choose  a  specially  favorable  topic.  A  very  interesting  sug- 
gestive model  lesson  is  given  in  a  child's  story  by  R.  W.  Raymond,  en- 
titled "The  art  of  asking  questions."  More  extended  models  are  found 
in  Mayer's,  Tyndall's,  and  some  other  books.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  introduction  of  laboratory  work  does  not  necessarily,  nor 
usually,  make  the  course  an  inductive  one. 

The  use  of  text  books  of  the  ordinary  kind,  however  accurate  and 
clear,  is  inconsistent  with,  perhaps  almost  fatal  to  the  scientific  method 
in  schools,  as  is  said  elsewhere.  The  plan  presented  by  Mr.  Osbun, 
then  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  in  an  address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1881  and  elsewhere,  may  meet 
this  difficulty,  if  it  is  ever  developed  into  a  complete  book.  Here  the 
text  furnished  to  the  student  describes  only  the  experiment  and  fil)s  a 
column  one-third  the  width  of  the  page.  The  pupil  follows  its  direc- 
tions, makes  Ms  observation,  and  draws  an  inference,  and  if  these  are 
approved  by  the  teacher  the  pupil  writes  them  in  the  second  and  third 
columns ;  from  time  to  time  a  "  general  inference  "  is  drawn.  Obviously, 
the  value  of  such  a  book  depends  on  the  skill  with  which  the  experi- 
ments are  chosen. 

The  book  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  now  in  the  market  of 
this  inductive  method  is  Gage's.  Here,  although  the  principles  and  laws 
are  stated,  the  experiments  have  preceded  them ;  many  questions  are 
asked  in  connection  with  the  experiments  that  tend  to  make  the  stu- 
dent active,  not  passive,  and  allow  him  to  think  for  himself  before  the 
answer  is  given,  if  it  is  given  at  all.  Some  teachers  express  a  doubt 
whether  a  more  exclusively  inductive  method  is  desirable. 

Where  the  teacher  desires  to  prevent  the  student  from  learning  the 
principle  out  of  a  book,  he  may,  of  course,  dispense  entirely  with 
books  j  but  much  time  will  be  saved  by  furnishing  the  student  with  leaf- 
lets describing  the  experiments,  especially  if  laboratory  work  is  intro- 
duced. A  very  valuable  help  would  be  given  if  some  experienced 
teacher  should  be  inspired  to  prepare  cheap  leaflets,  not  stitched  to- 
gether, for  a  brief  inductive  course.  From  these  each  teacher  would 
select  topics  in  such  order  as  he  might  choose  for  a  course  lasting  one, 
two,  or  three  months,  distributing  the  leaflets  only  as  they  were  needed. 
The  inferences  must  be  easy  ones  for  the  pupils  to  make.  The  subjects 
might  be  so  chosen  as  to  include  some  things  in  heat  and  electricity  in 
the  briefest;  course,  and  the  order  of  subjects  would  not  be  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  hoped  that  such  leaflets  might  stimulate  many  teachers  to 
try  the  method  for  a  short  time  in  the  easiest  way  and  see  how  it  works, 
but  afterward  take  up  a  text  book  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  secure  a 
more  logical  treatment.  Thus  the  opposition  of  the  conservative  class 
in  any  community  would  be  largely  averted,  since  the  use  of  the  text 
book  is  only  postponed  for  a  few  weeks.  The  cost  would  be  but  a  few 
cents  for  each  pupil,  and  no  trouble  would  be  occasioned  from  an  attempt 
to  change  text  books.     The  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  inductive 
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training  may  remember  the  proverb  "  Despise  not  the  day  of  small 
things."  A  score  of  teachers  would  try  this  brief  course  to  one  who 
would  boldly  cut  loose  from  the  traditional  methods ;  and,  unless  past 
experience  is  deceptive,  the  more  one  teaches  by  the  inductive  method 
the  better  he  will  like  it. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  introducing  non-dogmatic  teaching  into 
the  high  school  may  arise  from  the  work  in  earlier  grades.  If  this  has 
really  succeeded  in  planting  in  the  boy's  mind  any  principles,  his  mem- 
ory-might be  stimulated  rather  than  his  thinking  powers  when  he  comes 
to  later  work.  This  difficulty  is,  perhaps,  remote,  and  is  mentioned  only 
to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  having  the  work  of  the  different  grades 
pretty  sharply  marked  out,  so  that  what  is  done  may  be  done  thor- 
oughly, and  higher  work  may  not  be  anticipated  in  any  spirit  of  unwise 
ambition. 

The  replies,  as  a  whole,  give  the  impression  that  this  inductive 
method  may  be  used  with  especial  success  with  pupils  about  the  ages 
of  those  in  high  schools.  Two  of  the  replies  speak  of  the  good  results 
obtained  by  following  it  (25  and  58).  With  older  students  there  may 
not  be  the  necessary  freedom  in  answering  questions ;  but  some  of  the 
spirit  of  the  method  may  be  retained  by  showing  the  experiment  before 
pointing  out  what  it  is  to  teach,  by  calling  attention  to  familiar  phenom- 
ena, or  describing  such  as  cannot  be  shown,  without  at  first  stating 
the  essential  thing  in  the  experiment  or  the  underlying  principles. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  profitable  to  put  before  the  student,  on  the  black- 
board or  by  oral  questions,  such  schemes  of  alternatives  as  will  help 
him  more  quickly  to  make  the  desired  classification  or  to  discover  the 
hidden  principle ;  such  is  the  familiar  construction  of  botanical  tables. 
When  the  principle  has  been  grasped,  even  indistinctly,  it  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  deduction  and  ultimately  be  stated  with  sharpness  by  the 
teacher.  After  the  student  has  become  somewhat  expert  in  the 
method  of  discovering  principles,  more  rapid  progress  may  be  made  by 
sometimes  stating  dogmatically  the  principles ;  then  use  them  as  a 
basis  for  deduction,  and  show  by  experiment  or  otherwise  that  the 
predictions  are  fulfilled,  or  point  out  useful  applications  or  instruments 
depending  on  the  principle.  Here  it  must  be  remembered  that  school 
room  experiments  rarely  prove  a  principle  or  a  law ;  they  illustrate  it, 
make  its  meaning  understood,  and  serve  as  samples  of  the  complete 
proof. 

If  any  one  thinks  these  views  have  always  been  recognized  in  teach- 
ing, let  him  examine  the  older  text  books  on  the  subject,  for  example, 
Enfield's  Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,  published  in  1783.  This 
was  revised  by  Professor  (afterwards  President)  Webber,  of  Harvard 
College,  and  in  1820  the  third  American  edition  was  called  for.  Every 
chapter  begins  with  definitions ;  there  follow  propositions  numbered 
and  stated  in  a  formal  way  with  mathematical  proof,  while  corollaries, 
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scholia,  and  lemmas  are  as  frequent  as  in  a  geometry;  the  experiments 
are  referred  to  as  the  results,  not  the  beginnings,  of  the  investigation. 
Many  profound  treatises  of  to-day  on  mathematical  physics  have  a 
less  profound  appearance  than  this  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
standard  one  in  ISTew  England  colleges.  Even  among  our  modern 
school  books,  however  good  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  there  are 
few  that  would  not  practically  prevent  in  the  schools  where  they  are 
used  the  use  of  the  inductive  method;  a  book  of  puzzles  keeps  question 
and  answer  on  separate  pages ;  a  text  book  on  physics  will  probably 
give  the  answer  before  stating  the  question. 

In  this  discussion  little  has  been  said  about  the  applications  of  phys- 
ical principles  and  the  thorough  study  of  instruments ;  these  are  not 
characteristic  of  any  method;  they  are  the  " central  things"  of  the 
school  work  (compare  pages  80  and  81)  and  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
looked by  any  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  one  suggestion  may  be  quoted,  that  if  the  inductive 
method  has  been  followed  it  may  be  found  profitable  in  the  review  to 
follow  a  deductive,  logical  one,  and  the  converse  proposition  may  be 
true ;  certainly  the  review  should  present  the  facts  in  new  relations 
and  grouping. 

IV.  LABORATORY  WORK. 

The  replies  tabulated  under  questions  3  and  7  show  that  practical 
work  in  the  laboratory  is  generally  favored,  both  in  the  high  school  and 
college.  Some  of  the  replies  do  not  make  clear  whether  work  by  the 
student  is  meant  or  by  the  teacher,  and  the  approval  is  very  often 
qualified  by  adding  uif  possible,"  "  if  practicable,"  &c.  One  teacher  in 
a  normal  school  writes  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  physical  laboratory  and 
of  much  emphasis  being  placed  upon  personal  investigation  and  experi- 
mentation on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  It  is  more  valuable  than  all  things 
else  in  the  study  of  physics.  An  actual  verification  of  a  statement 
is  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  than  many  times  as  much  theoretical 
knowledge  (15,  Q.  8,  10.) 

Several  replies  object  to  this  kind  of  work  in  the  high  schools,  but 
the  only  reason  given  comes  from  one  of  the  colleges  and  deserves  care- 
ful attention.  In  the  higher  schools  students  are  put  to  experiment- 
ing when  unqualified  for  it  and  with  inadequate  means.  Thus  habits  of 
slovenly  experimenting  and  inconsequent  induction  are  formed,  or  the 
student  is  disgusted  with  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  whole  thing. 
To  put  others  than  special  students  into  laboratory  work  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  an  injury  to  the  student.  Especially  is  a  loose  way  of  ex- 
perimenting with  cheap  apparatus  and  obtaining  only  the  remotest  ap- 
proximation in  results — results  which  would  not  of  themselves  suggest 
the  law — very  much  to  be  deprecated  (50,  Q.  8,  9). 

The  opinion  of  the  English  writers  is  almost  uniformly  in  favor  of  lab- 
oratory work.     The  royal  commission  (p.  92),  the  British  Association 
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committee  (p.  99),  and  Professor  Foster  (pp.  95,  96,  97,  98)  all  advocate 
it;  Dr.  Wormell  (pp.  100, 101),  Mr.  Claypole  (p.  101),  Mr.  Steele  (p.  101), 
and  especially  Mr.  Worthington  (p.  100)  give  the  results  of  experience  in 
this  mode  of  teaching,  all  favoring  it;  several  of  them  advise  quantita- 
tive work. 

The  first  practical  work  of  the  student  will  probably  be  in  repeating 
experiments  shown  by  the  teacher;  then  new  and  simple  experiments 
will  be  assigned  him,  and  some  work  at  home,  till  finally  he  may  be  led 
to  devise  experiments  that  will  illustrate  a  principle  or  help  to  answer  a 
question.  In  the  normal  schools  the  student  is  often  required  to  make 
much  of  his  apparatus,  but  in  other  schools  this  will  probably  not  be 
as  advisable.  In  some  schools  the  home  work  will  be  scarcely  possible, 
such  as  boarding  schools  or  academies;  here  opportunity  must  be  given 
in  the  school  rooms  for  most  of  this  work,  even  if  it  be  of  the  simplest 
kind,  not  needing  supervision. 

All  laboratory  work  in  grammar  or  high  schools  will  be  likely  to  ac- 
company the  study  of  the  text  book  or  the  use  of  something  like  the 
proposed  leaflets,  and  so  will  follow  a  consistent  order,  its  purpose  being 
in  part  to  make  clear  the  ground  covered ;  so  the  experiments  will  be 
largely  qualitative;  but  such  determinations  as  specific  gravity,  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  the  focal  length  of  a  lense,  &c,  are  not  likely  to  be 
omitted,  and  experience  will  doubtless  lead,  as  in  England,  to  making 
the  work  more  and  more  quantitative. 

With  regard  to  the  colleges  the  majority  of  the  replies  to  question  7 
advocate  elementary  laboratory  work  accompanying  the  ordinary  class 
work.  If  by  elementary  is  to  be  understood  work  similar  to  that  of  the 
high  school,  it  must  not  be  as  simple,  or  the  student  may  acquire  a  con- 
tempt for  it.  Several  writers,  however,  advocate  the  more  common  plan 
of  admitting  to  practical  work  only  those  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
covered  by  the  lectures.  In  the  earlier  days  of  American  laboratories 
a  large  part  of  the  practice  consisted  in  the  use  of  simple  apparatus ; 
but,  as  the  equipment  has  increased,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the 
directors,  there  is  becoming  more  and  more  marked  a  tendency  to  insist 
on  a  comparatively  profound  experimental  study  of  a  very  few  questions, 
using  for  reference  special  memoirs,  &c.  The  European  laboratories  are 
patronized  rather  by  specialists  than  by  such  students  as  are  now  under 
consideration.  In  some  of  them  consecutive  courses  are  arranged,  as  in 
M.  Desains's  laboratory  at  Paris,  of  which  a  good  idea  is  given  in  the 
excellent  manual  by  a  former  student,  M.  Witz,  of  Lille,  and  also  in 
the  Cavendish  laboratory,  Cambridge,  from  which  a  manual  is  promised 
soon.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  discussion  to  consider  the 
kind  of  work  fitted  for  the  few  who  will  make  a  specialty  of  physics: 
their  experimental  training  will  of  course  be  broad  and  deep  and  extend 
through  several  years;  but  for  the  average  college  student  nearly  all 
the  replies  to  question  7  advise  some  elementary  laboratory  work  ac- 
companying the  text  book  work,  and  to  determine  the  character  and 
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extent  of  this  a  general  discussion  among  the  professors  of  physics  in 
the  colleges  as  to  methods  and  results  is  very  desirable. 

Under  the  titles  laboratory  or  practical  work  so  much  is  now  included 
that  the  names  have  become  somewhat  indefinite  in  meaning;  so  the 
following  classification  is  suggested,  in  default  of  a  better  one,  to  aid  in 
definite  thinking:  obviously  in  practice  the  three  classes  will  merge  into 
one  another  to  some  extent: 

(1)  Normal  or  instrument  making  course,  such  as  is  especially  advo- 
cated and  practised  in  normal  schools  and  advised  in  several  of  the 
replies,  giving  familiarity  with  the  making  of  apparatus  as  well  as  its 
use.  Mayer's  Sound,  Mayer  and  Barnard's  Light,  and  Weinhold's  Ex- 
perimental Physics  are  among  the  best  books  for  this  work. 

(2)  Elementary  laboratory  course  {practice  or  worlc),  accompanying  the 
class  room  work,  never  being  far  in  advance  of  or  behind  the  topic  of 
study  in  the  text  book.  The  apparatus  will  be  simple,  but  in  most  cases 
ready  for  the  student's  use.  This  is  the  course  that  is  generally  ad- 
vised for  high  schools,  and  for  colleges  also,  for  the  average  student,  if 
the  brief  replies  to  question  7  are  rightly  understood.  Gage's  Physics 
is  especially  intended  for  this  sort  of  work.  If  introduced  into  college 
it  will  naturally  be  more  quantitative  than  in  the  high  school,  and  prob- 
ably more  in  the  nature  of  a  verification  of  a  principle  or  law  than  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  facts  from  which  the  law  is  to  be  inferred; 
still  the  wisdom  of  making  such  a  difference  is  open  to  question:  if  the 
student  has  already  had  such  work  it  is  better  that  he  should  go  on  to 
course  3  instead  of  repeating  or  continuing  it.  But  anywhere  to  deserve 
its  name  this  second  course  should  be  qualitative  in  the  main,  consecu- 
tive, accompanying  the  text  book  or  syllabus  and  following  its  order. 

(3)  Physical  measurements. — As  its  name  implies,  this  course  is  quanti- 
tative in  character,  whether  for  beginners  or  advanced  students,  and 
does  not  belong  to  the  secondary  schools,  except  to  the  very  slight  ex- 
tent elsewhere  suggested.  Yery  few  persons  would  advise  its  introduc- 
tion till  after  the  course  of  lectures  in  college.  In  the  time  ordinarily 
given  to  the  work  the  whole  ground  eannot  possibly  be  covered,  and 
the  tendency  is  becoming  more  marked  to  confine  the  student's  work  to 
a  very  narrow  range.  Obviously  under  this  head  comes  the  advanced 
work  of  special  students.  A  union  of  courses  2  and  3  is  advocated  in 
Trowbridge's  New  Physics  for  higher  preparatory  schools  and  colleges, 
which  has  just  appeared.    (Compare  also  page  125.) 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  expression  laboratory  work  may 
hereafter  be  limited  exclusively  to  work  performed  by  the  student  and 
not  be  used  to  include  demonstrations  by  the  teacher. 

Those  teachers  who  for  any  reason  are  not  ready  to  introduce  the 
laboratory  method  into  their  schools  may  find  profit  in  providing  a  few 
cheap  balances  and  weights,  measures  of  capacity  and  length  (both 
metric  and  English),  and  in  drilling  the  classes  in  arithmetic  and  element- 
ary physics  in  the  use  of  these.  Various  simple  determinations,  includ- 
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ing  density  and  specific  gravity,  may  be  made  by  the  pupil  with  great 
advantage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  schools  may  follow  the  example 
of  the  few  in  this  respect.  So,  too,  the  simpler  meteorological  instru- 
ments may  be  observed  and  a  record  be  kept  by  the  pupils  in  turn  each 
for  a  few  days. 

V.   THE   TEACHER. 

Many  of  the  replies  emphasize  the  difficulty  of  getting  proper  teachers 
for  this  subject,  both  for  the  schools  and  for  the  colleges ;  for  the  teacher 
should  have  a  knowledge  far  exceeding  the  amount  he  must  teach,  a 
training  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  a  manual  skill  in  making  and 
using  apparatus  that  is  called  for  in  scarcely  any  other  subject ;  otherwise 
mistakes  in  method  and  fact  will  be  common  in  his  teaching  and  his 
instruction  will  be  a  constant  appeal  to  the  text  book  or  other  authority, 
thus  losing  the  very  thing  that  is  of  peculiar  value  in  the  training  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  sciences.  In  such  cases  little  information  is 
really  gained  or  retained,  and  as  the  study  is  not  vitalized  by  an  appeal 
to  nature  the  phenomena  are  not  understood  or  are  misunderstood,  and 
the  results  for  good  are  slight ;  even  the  time  may  be  worse  than  wasted, 
for  it  is  difficult  for  future  teachers  to  undo  the  harm  of  bad  training. 

But  as  the  demand  for  better  teachers  increases  the  supply  will  in- 
crease ;  this  has  been  the  result  in  England,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  (Keport  for  1881,  p.  cxxx).  On  the  part  of  teachers 
generally  the  knowledge  of  physics  is  increasing,  thanks  to  our  normal 
schools  and  the  rising  standards  of  teachers'  examinations.  The  in- 
structor who  is  competent  will  be  compelled  to  practise  a  restraint 
that  is  sometimes  galling,  communicating  from  his  stores  of  knowledge 
only  what  he  is  sure  can  be  assimilated,  " organized"  by  his  pupils. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  training  in  normal  schools  and  in  teachers' 
classes  at  colleges  aims  largely  to  give  a  knowledge  not  only  of  facts 
and  their  presentation  but  of  the  points  of  special  difficulty  and  the 
construction,  repair,  and  management  of  apparatus.  On  these  latter 
points  not  much  is  to  be  gained  from  ordinary  text  books,  although 
more  and  more  such  things  are  being  added  to  them,  as  the  ideals  of 
physics  teaching  are  changing.  The  books  of  Mayer,  Tyndall,  and  Gage, 
referred  to  in  the  replies,  pay  special  attention  to  such  work,  and  sev- 
eral others  are  reported  to  be  in  preparation.  Professor  Guthrie  at 
the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  Loudon,  has  worked 
out  an  elaborate  scheme  of  apparatus-making  for  quantitative  work. 
The  directions  are  printed  for  students'  use  only,  but  many  of  the  de- 
tails can  be  found  in  Guthrie's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  his  Molecu- 
lar Physics,  and  his  official  Outline  of  Experiments. 

Teachers'  handbooks  are  of  course  familiar,  but  two  or  three  of  them 
deserve  mention  here,  though  they  are  already  widely  known:  Frick's 
Physical  Technics  has  run  through  several  editions  in  Germany,  and  in 
this  country  a  second  revised  edition  was  published  a  few  years  ago. 
Weinhold's  Introduction  to  Experimental  Physics  will  be  of  value, 
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especially  to  those  who  must  make  anything  beyond  the  simplest  tem- 
porary apparatus.  A  more  recent  book  by  the  same  author  (not  yet 
translated)  will  be,  for  those  who  read  German,  probably  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  three.  It  deals  with  the  arrangement  of  the  lecture  room 
and  table  ;  with  the  use  of  apparatus  in  demonstration,  the  best  forms 
of  it,  and  how  it  is  to  be  kept  in  order;  what  should  be  shown,  and  sim- 
ilar practical  matters.  If  the  teacher  has  not  found  a  reference  book 
that  suits  him  he  may  be  referred  to  the  latest  editions  of  two  books 
that  have  been  standards  for  more  than  a  generation,  Midler's  Lehr- 
buch  der  Physik  and  Lardner's  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  progressive  course  of  study  in  phys- 
ics would  be  of  great  value  to  the  teacher.  Without  unduly  hampering 
him  it  would  so  map  out  the  general  features  of  his  work  as  to  free 
him  from  much  responsibility  and  wasteful  experimental  teaching.  It 
would  promote  an  esprit  de  corps  that  would  be  invigorating,  and  the 
teacher  would  recognize  his  responsibility  for  doing  only  a  part  of  the 
work ;  and  so  to  some  extent  it  should  prevent  the  criticism  before  the 
class  of  the  work  of  other  teachers,  whether  in  higher  or  lower  schools. 

But,  whatever  be  the  teacher's  abilities  and  spirit,  the  best  work  can- 
not be  done  unless  the  school  authorities,  superintendent,  principal, 
and  board,  cooperate  with  him,  furnishing  him  apparatus,  suitable 
rooms,  and  time  for  arranging  experiments. 

VI.  PHYSICS  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Passing  now  to  matters  relating  only  to  a  single  grade  of  schools,  we 
have  first  to  consider  the  replies  to  question  1,  Do  you  think  it  de- 
sirable to  introduce  into  primary  or  grammar  schools  any  study  of 
physics?  If  so,  to  what  extent  and  of  what  character?  With  or 
without  books  ?  Can  this  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work  ?  and  the 
results  and  opinions  given  in  answer  to  questions  8  and  10.  A  discrim- 
ination is  not  generally  made  between  the  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
so  there  is  some  uncertainty  in  combiniug  the  replies;  but  the  follow- 
ing seems  fairly  to  represent  the  average  of  opinions : 

Through  the  primary  years,  say  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  years,  let 
there  be  given  oral  lessons  on  science,  at  least  one  hour  a  week. 
Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  the  work  should  be  a  few  minutes 
daily  or  longer  but  less  frequent  exercises.  The  latter  plan,  when  not 
burdensome  to  the  children,  is  likely  to  be  the  more  profitable  to  the 
teacher  and  is  urged  in  the  St.  Louis  scheme.  A  little  of  this  time, 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  it,  may  be  given  to  the  simplest,  most  familiar 
phenomena  of  physics.  The  French  and  the  St.  Louis  schemes  are  quite 
detailed  and  have  been  given  already  (pp.  74-76,  111-113).  The  work 
will  consist  of  questions  and  talks  by  the  teacher,  but  the  pupiPs  activ- 
ity must  be  awakened  to  use  what  he  knows  already,  sometimes  what 
he  can  learn  by  inquiry  at  home,  before  the  teacher  gives  information. 
The  continual  telling,  which  is  injurious  enough  in  any  study,  has  been 
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the  curse  of  object  lessons  and  oral  teaching  in  many  of  the  schools,  and 
was  unsparingly  condemned  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  which  should  he  referred  to  in  this  connection  (ante, 
pp.  105  and  106).  The  various  manuals  of  object  teaching  may  be  ex- 
cellent servants  to  a  competent  teacher,  but  are  poor  masters  —  very 
poor,  if  we  may  believe  the  recent  criticism  of  a  London  journal.  Even 
in  the  earliest  work  in  physics  the  lessons  should  be  somewhat  consec- 
utive, not  taken  at  random ;  they  should  deal  with  the  child's  toys  and 
the  simplest  phenomena,  little  with  theories.  A  very  few  experiments 
may  be  introduced  to  give  zest  to  the  study  and  to  help  toward  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  how  to  gain  new  knowledge  by  experiment. 

VII.  PHYSICS  IN   THE   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  grammar  schools  physics  should  be  taken  up  in  a  more  thor- 
ough way.  The  tabular  statement  shows  that  few  writers  advise  the 
use  of  a  text  book.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  is  often  used  as 
a  reading  book;  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics  is  advised  by  several  and 
is  used  in  many  schools;  several  advise  the  use  of  the  larger  books  of 
Steele,  Ganot,  or  books  on  the  Mayer  and  Tyndall  plan;  but  do  not  prej- 
udice the  student  by  an  unsuitable  book  (18).  Some  training  should 
certainly  be  given  in  the  use  of  reference  books. 

The  work  is  still  largely  oral  and  very  elementary,  few  schools  being 
able  to  reach  the  standard  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools.  In  some 
schools  the  leaflet  plan  already  described  may  be  helpful  or  other  means 
may  be  used  to  secure  inductive  training.  The  lessons  will  deal  with 
common  phenomena  and  instruments,  showing  how  man  uses  the  powers 
of  nature ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents will  not  go  beyond  the  grammar  school  or  even  complete  its  course : 
for  100  children  in  the  lowest  class  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools  there 
are  19  in  the  highest  class  and  8  in  the  lowest  class  in  the  high  schools 
(report,  1879).  Obviously,  therefore,  everything  that  is  possible  should 
be  done  to  make  the  work  "  practical "  as  far  as  it  goes,  provided  always 
that  the  most  essential  thing — the  training — is  not  thereby  sacrificed 
and  that  the  work  proper  to  the  high  school  is  not  anticipated.  Experi- 
ments are  important ;  these  must  mainly  be  qualitative,  but  should  give 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  common  instruments :  for  example,  the  ther- 
mometer, barometer,  hydrometer,  balance,  clockwork  and  its  regulation, 
simple  mechanism,  the  reading  of  a  gas  meter,  the  telegraph,  &c.  A 
few  replies  advise  laboratory  work.  All  the  science  work  may  be  made 
tributary  (but  must  not  be  subordinated)  to  composition  writing  on  the 
blackboard  or  paper  and  to  similar  language  work.  Full  notes  should 
be  written  at  home,  perhaps  be  corrected  by  classmates,  and  finally  be 
revised  by  the  teacher.  Frequent  reviews  will  not  be  forgotten,  with 
new  groupings  of  the  facts.  In  the  Cincinnati  schools  of  this  grade  the 
examinations  are  required  to  be  oral. 
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If  properly  clone,  even  this  rudimentary  work  will  give  a  little  inval- 
uable training  in  the  precise  observation  and  correct  interpretation  of 
phenomena ;  it  will  also  cultivate  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupil ; 
give  him  some  training  in  exact  thinking  and  expression ;  give  some 
fundamental  information  and  a  few  categories  or  pigeon  holes  for  the 
sorting  out  of  future  knowledge,  and  probably  a  taste  for  future  study 
in  this  subject ;  to  this  extent  it  is  a  valuable  basis  for  future  work, 
although  the  same  ground  must  be  covered  in  later  study  in  a  more 
systematic  way  if  the  student  has  the  opportunity  for  it. 

With  reference  to  this  grammar  school  work,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  says : 

The  endeavor  to  make  elementary  science  a  feature  of  these  grades  has  revealed  the 
same  difficulty  in  this  country  that  eminent  English  scientists  have  pointed  out  in 
their  own,  namely,  the  want  of  teachers  prepared  to  give  the  instruction.  The  life- 
less routine  of  memorized  recitations  is  worse  than  useless  ;  it  paralyzes  the  faculties 
by  which  the  facts  of  science  are  apprehended  and  renders  true  progress  impossible. 
(Report,  1881,  p.  cxv.) 

In  some  cities,  as  Boston,  special  courses  in  science  for  teachers  are 
arranged,  and  the  summer  schools  of  science  may  do  something  toward 
supplying  the  needed  training,  but  the  main  dependence  must  be  on  the 
normal  and  the  secondary  schools. 

VIII.   PHYSICS  IN  THE   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  tables  show  in  a  summary  way  most  of  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  work  in  the  high  school;  but  whether  these  an- 
swers are  given  as  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  with  hesitation  or 
positiveness,  can  only  be  learned  by  consulting  the  full  answers. 

Time  to  be  devoted  to  physics. —  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject 
in  the  secondary  schools  must  depend  evidently  on  a  variety  of  causes: 
whether  the  subject  has  been  taught  well  or  ill  in  the  lower  schools ; 
whether  the  school  is  mainly  a  preparatory  one  or  otherwise ;  whether 
the  teacher  is  thoroughly  competent;  whether  laboratory  work  is  to  be 
done,  either  at  home  or  in  the  school,  &c. 

Several  teachers  advise  giving  considerably  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  200  hours  to  the  subject.  The  number  of  those  who  think  200  hours 
the  proper  amount  and  of  those  who  think  it  to  be  too  much  time  is 
nearly  equal.  The  average  opinion  would  probably  advise  this  time  in 
most  cases,  but  would  shorten  it  for  students  who  are  preparing  for 
college.  The  preparation  required  for  Harvard  (classical  students  only) 
takes  about  two-thirds  of  a  year,  judging  from  the  replies  of  five  fitting- 
schools  (19,  26,  27,  29,  48).  The  study  comes  in  these  schools  usually  in 
the  third  year.  In  New  York  the  schedules  suggested  by  the  regents 
of  the  university  assign  to  it  two-thirds  of  a  year,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  but  the  number  of  hours  a  week  is  not  specified.  In  Michigan, 
where  the  university  is  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  a  con- 
ference between  committees  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  city  superintend- 
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ents  resulted  in  requiring  of  non-classical  students  seeking  admission 
to  the  university  a  year  of  daily  work  in  physics,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
larger  high  schools  of  the  State  the  full  time  is  given  to  the  subject. 

Year  of  the  course. — The  year  in  which  the  study  should  come  is  pretty 
generally  stated  to  be  the  third,  apparently  because  geometry  is  not 
usually  begun  before  this  year.  The  suggestion  in  some  of  the  replies 
that  part  of  the  subject  be  taken  in  the  first  year  and  the  remainder 
in  the  third  or  fourth,  with  a  review  and  fuller  treatment,  especially  in 
mechanics,  deserves  careful  consideration,  particularly  for  those  students 
who  have  had  no  physics  in  lower  schools.  The  fundamental  ideas  and 
ways  of  looking  at  the  underlying  principles  of  the  subject  are  so  new  to 
the  student,  and  need  so  much  time  to  grow  into  shape  and  to  have 
any  real  meaning  (as  any  teacher  must  know  from  his  own  experience 
as  a  learner),  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  spreading  the 
study  over  a  considerable  time  if  other  interests  are  not  sacrificed  there- 
by ;  as,  three  hours  a  week  for  a  year,  instead  of  two  terms  daily. 

In  those  divisions  of  the  French  lycees  corresponding  most  nearly  to 
our  high  schools,  though  the  pupils  abroad  are  somewhat  younger,  the 
study  runs  through  four  years,  with  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  a  week. 
In  the  German  Gymnasien  (classical  schools)  two  hours  a  week  through 
the  last  four  years  are  given  to  physics,  and  still  more  time  in  the  non- 
classical  schools.     (Compare  pages  74,  76,  and  Table  II,  p.  158.) 

In  England,  too,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  break  up  the  study  through 
two  or  more  years ;  but  there  seems  to  be  great  danger,  as  the  work  is 
managed  there,  of  having  no  connected  science  of  physics.  The  Eng- 
lish text  books  are  commonly  fragmentary ;  however  perfect  in  them- 
selves, they  appear  to  treat  their  subjects  as  if  they  were  independent 
sciences,  not  parts  of  physics,  and  the  epoch-making  book  of  Balfour 
Stewart  has  by  no  means  cured  this  evil.  Sometimes  we  hear  teachers 
express  a  desire  to  use,  instead  of  a  single  book  covering  the  whole 
ground,  five  separate  books  by  various  authors  ;  but  unless  the  teacher 
has  an  unusual  grasp  of  the  subject  the  effect  of  so  many  modes  of  treat- 
ment must  prove  distracting  to  the  student. 

The  character  of  the  work. — The  prevailing  character  of  the  work  is 
generally  described  as  elementary  and  beyond  all  question  experimental; 
some  of  the  replies  are  as  follows :  Objective  and  experimental  followed 
by  study  of  a  text  book  (4) ;  it  should  aim  to  give  clear  views  of  the 
most  important  principles  in  all  departments  of  the  study  and  should 
open  the  way  to  further  study  (18);  simple,  practical,  not  attempting 
too  much  (23);  largely  descriptive,  but  to  some  extent  mathematical 
(24);  there  should  be  a  constant  application  of  principles  to  common  life 
(25) ;  where  possible,  let  the  experiment  precede  the  book  study  (26) ; 
thorough  and  accurate,  forming  habits  of  careful  observation  and  in- 
duction (50) ;  first,  the  acquirement  of  the  true  method  of  studying 
physics ;  second,  a  complete  understanding  of  and  entire  familiarity 
with  the  leading  principles  and  facts ;  the  course  should  be  such  as  is 
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laid  down  in  the  latest  and  best  text  books,  such  as  Gage's,  Avery's,  &c. 
(54) ;  such  as  to  give  familiarity  with  the  more  important  phenomena 
and  laws  deduced  from  them  (55) ;  the  same  as  in  the  primary,  but 
giving  more  prominence  to  the  deductive  part  and  the  working  of  good 
problems  (56);  accurate  (65);  in  part  quantitative,  but  mostly  qualita- 
tive (67). 

The  majority  of  the  replies  and  the  emphatic  English  opinions  already 
quoted  advise  that  the  teaching  should  be  inductive  rather  than  deduc- 
tive (the  statement  of  principles  and  laws  and  of  formal  definitions 
coming  after  the  experiments  rather  than  before  them  and  being  elicited 
so  far  as  practicable  from  the  student)  and  primarily  for  discipline, 
since  more  information  can  be  retained  and  made  useful  if  the  mind  be 
disciplined  than  if  the  mere  information  be  the  end  of  the  study ;  of 
course  in  an  industrial  or  technical  or  professional  school  the  clearly 
seen  utility  of  the  knowledge  will  aid  in  fixing  the  facts  in  the  memory. 
The  few  who  dissent  from  the  majority  give  no  reasons  for  their  opinions, 
so  the  subject  may  be  left  with  a  reference  to  the  discussion  of  methods 
a  few  pages  earlier  and  with  two  quotations;  the  first  is  attributed  in 
a  newspaper  scrap  to  Huxley :  "  Of  all  the  fetiches  that  men  worship 
none  is  more  powerless  than  mere  information;"  the  second  is  De  Mor- 
gan's remark:  "Nothing  flies  so  quickly  as  half  digested  knowledge, 
and  when  this  is  gone  there  remains  but  a  slender  portion  of  useful 
power." 

Text  books  and  the  informal  lecture  may  be  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble, at  least  for  part  of  the  course ;  only  two  writers  dissent.  The  book 
should  be  accurate,  fairly  up  to  the  times,  not  sensational,  small  rather 
than  large,  and  be  written  by  an  experienced  teacher.  But  many  of 
the  writers  condemn  a  slavish  dependence  on  the  book  as  an  authority 
and  the  too  common  unscientific  habit  of  memorizing  it.  Some  would 
print  only  the  experiments;  others,  only  outlines  or  conclusions;  others 
want  only  a  reference  book.  In  foreign  schools,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers  is  very  high,  much 
more  dependence  is  placed  on  the  teacher  and  less  use  is  made  of  text 
books  than  with  us.  As  the  work  in  our  schools  becomes  more  induc- 
tive in  character — more  for  discipline  and  less  for  information — textr 
books  of  the  ordinary  didactic  kind  will  probably  be  introduced  later 
and  later  in  the  course.     (Compare  page  120.) 

Laboratory  work  is  favored  by  the  great  majority,  though  sometimes 
by  this  expression  is  evidently  meant  merely  demonstration  by  the 
teacher  and  sometimes  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  Unfortunately,  few 
teachers  can  speak  of  the  results  of  this  kind  of  teaching,  it  has  been 
tried  so  little,  except  in  the  normal  schools;  in  these,  of  course,  the  end 
is  (in  part)  professional,  and  the  work  would  be  likely  to  be  different 
from  that  best  suited  to  the  average  student. 

Mathematical  knowledge  to  be  assumed.— With  regard  to  the  amount  of 
mathematical  knowledge  to  be  assumed  there  is  the  greatest  diversity 
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of  opinion.  Nine  replies  advocate  more  or  less  decidedly  the  require- 
ment of  plane  trigonometry;  another  suggests  that  the  teacher  should 
give  briefly  the  trigonometrical  notions  that  are  necessary,  which  could 
be  done  thoroughly  in  half  an  hour.  The  general  view  may  be  said  to 
be  that  the  student  should  have  a  ready  command  of  arithmetic  (in- 
cluding familiarity  with  tables  of  English  weights  and  measures  and  of 
the  metric  system),  of  algebra  through  equations  of  the  second  degree, 
and  of  elementary  geometry.  Of  these  the  first  is  least  likely  to  be  se- 
cured, for  the  drill  in  higher  arithmetic  appears  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
that  training  which  is  the  most  useful  for  its  applications  in  physics, 
viz,  that  which  enables  the  pupil  to  solve  easy  problems  readily  and 
often  mentally.  Certainly  college  students  show  the  lack  of  this  kind  of 
training  to  an  unfortunate  degree.  If  physics  has  been  taught  in  the 
grammar  school,  students  who  leave  at  an  early  age  will  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  it  need  not  come  in  the  high  school  course 
till  the  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  above  stated  has  been  se- 
cured; if  not  taught  in  the  grammar  school  the  interest  of  the  majority 
may  require  that  the  study  should  be  begun  in  the  first  or  second  year; 
in  this  case  the  omitted  subjects  may  profitably  come  with  a  thorough 
review  in  the  last  year. 

Cost  of  apparatus. — With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  required 
for  the  high  school  course  opinions  vary  very  widely,  from  $25  to 
$5,000,  many  of  the  writers  not  venturing  to  give  figures  at  all;  about 
two-thirds  of  the  replies  place  the  cost  at  not  over  $300,  and  of  these 
about  one-half  put  it  at  not  over  $150;  surely,  then,  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  is  not  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  physics  into 
the  course.  But  many  of  these  smaller  sums  are  stated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  simple  apparatus  is  to  be  made  or  used  by  the  pupil. 
If  the  teacher  is  to  perform  all  the  experiments  for  a  year's  course, 
far  more  topics  will  be  treated,  and  both  more  and  more  expensive  ap- 
paratus will  be  indispensable.  The  question  of  expense  resolves  itself 
largely  into  the  question  of  allowing  the  teacher  time  to  superintend 
laboratory  work,  and  to  make  much  of  his  apparatus,  or  of  buying  more 
apparatus  outright.  Without  either  objecting  at  all  to  the  laboratory 
system,  which  has  already  been  discussed,  or  advising  the  purchase  of 
"sets"  of  apparatus  that  often  contain  pieces  that  can  profitably  be 
made  at  home,  the  attention  of  inexperienced  teachers  and  of  school 
boards  may  be  called  to  the  unwisdom  of  a  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish policy  on  this  matter.  If  the  teacher's  time  is  worth  anything  his 
own  arrangements  often  cost  more  than  those  from  an  instrument 
maker;  and  being  made  largely  of  wood,  unless  this  is  properly  selected 
and  very  well  seasoned,  they  may  warp  so  as  to  be  useless  before  the 
next  year;  besides,  unless  the  pieces  are  well  made  and  well  suited  to 
their  purpose  they  are  almost  worthless  to  any  teacher  except  the 
maker,  and  so  the  money  has  been  spent  on  temporary  expedients. 
Experience  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  between  a  wise  and  helpful 
use  of  common  materials  and  simple  devices  and  the  laborious  making 
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of  instruments  here  criticised.  But  however  large  the  expenditure  may 
have  been  for  the  best  apparatus  that  is  suitable  for  the  school,  the 
teacher  will  always  find  enough  to  do  with  his  hands  and  tools. 

Importance  of  the  worlc  in  secondary  schools. — In  considering  how  the 
study  of  physics  is  to  be  made  most  useful  to  the  community,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
correct  views  of  the  opportunities  of  the  secondary  schools.  Commis- 
sioner Eaton's  tables  show  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  students  in 
them  and  only  an  eighth  as  many  in  the  colleges.  These  students  are 
young  enough  to  retain  the  child's  love  of  nature  and  of  objective  teach- 
ing; yet  experience  shows  that  they  are  mature  enough  to  profit  by  a 
thorough  study  of  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  induc- 
tive training,  and  even  those  who  are  to  have  further  opportunity  in 
college  will  derive  benefit  from  having  their  intellectual  eyes  opened 
to  the  world  around  them.  They  will  come  to  the  higher  study  of  the 
subject  without  that  illiberal,  depreciative  feeling  toward  it  and  other 
scientific  studies  which  is  commonly  the  result  of  ignorance  about  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  schools  and  country  schools  draw  their 
teachers  largely  from  the  high  schools  and  academies.  So  at  no  point 
in  the  whole  system  is  the  importance  of  good,  clear,  accurate,  inspir- 
ing training  in  physics  more  important  than  in  these  secondary  schools, 
to  which  so  many  pages  have  already  been  devoted. 

Two  or  three  remarks  of  a  general  character  may  not  be  out  of  place 
before  passing  to  a  new  topic.  The  schools  in  which  there  will  gener- 
ally be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  introducing  science  studies  are  the 
smaller  ones,  where  the  classes  are  small  and  the  teachers  few.  Here 
relief  may  often  be  found  by  doubling  the  classes,  so  that  the  subject 
will  come  around  only  once  in  two  years.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  arrange  a  course  in  the  rudiments  of  science  that  could  not  be  worked 
in  this  way. 

In  some  of  the  English  cities  the  difficulty  of  having  a  teacher  in  each 
building  competent  to  give  the  few  hours  a  week  of  science  teaching 
is  met  by  having  one  teacher  go  from  school  to  school,  as  in  this  coun- 
try the  teachers  of  music  do. 

To  give  variety  to  the  teaching  a  number  of  familiar  expedients  may 
be  used.  One  student  may  find  out  about  a  particular  subject  by  in- 
quiry or  from  books,  and  tell  his  results  in  class,  or  read  a  compo- 
sition on  it,  or  show  to  the  class  some  experiment,  according  to  his  age. 
Biographical  sketches  or  stories  or  incidents  about  scientific  men  may 
be  introduced  thus  and  will  give  a  human  interest  to  the  study  that  is 
often  lacking,  but  very  desirable.  The  files  of  Nature  and  the  Scientific 
American  Supplement  contain  much  matter  suitable  for  such  exercises. 

IX.   REQUIREMENT   OF  PHYSICS  FOR   ADMISSION   TO   COLLEGE. 

Question  4.  How  much  study  of  physics  should  be  required  for  admis- 
sion to  college:  (a)  on  a  classical  course1?  (b)  on  a  non-classical  course? 
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Those  replies  that  could  be  sufficiently  abbreviated  are  given  in  the 
table  and  a  reference  is  made  to  the  others.  The  question  is  answered 
in  three  ways:  by  naming  a  text  book  to  indicate  the  amount  advised, 
by  stating  a  time,  or  by  a  descriptive  answer.  The  first  two  of  these 
could  usually  be  tabulated  in  the  author's  words  ;  answers  of  the  third 
kind  are  condensed  to  a  word  or  two,  or  if  possible  to  a  time,  which  is 
put  in  brackets  [  ].  The  majority  of  writers  favor  the  requirement, 
but  many  would  be  satisfied  with  what  could  be  given  in  the  grammar 
school.  It  is  difficult  to  average  the  replies,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  majority  of  those  favoring  it  advise  more  than 
half  a  year ;  it  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  would 
say  so  small  a  requirement  would  be  of  little  value,  unless  merely  as  an 
entering  wedge  for  a  longer  one. 

These  considerable  differences  of  opinion  may  arise  from  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  other  questions,  of  which  some  of  the  more  important 
are  (1)  To  what  extent  should  the  colleges  aim  to  raise  and  shape  the 
courses  in  the  high  schools  ?  (2)  Is  the  training  given  by  physics,  as  it 
is  likely  to  be  taught  in  most  high  schools,  so  essentially  different  from 
that  given  by  other  studies  as  to  justify  its  requirement?  (3)  Can  time 
be  found  for  it  in  the  course  without  overcrowding  ?  (4)  Is  it  the  chief 
aim  of  entrance  examinations  to  determine  whether  the  student's  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  his  information  on  a  few  specific  subjects  are  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  take  the  college  course  with  profit ;  or  (5)  whether  his 
mental  training  and  maturity  of  thought  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose? 
Lastly,  (6)  Will  the  requirement  amount  to  anything  if  it  is  made?  It 
would  lead  too  far  to  attempt  to  discuss  these  questions  here,  but  the 
analysis  of  the  replies  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  writers  would 
answer  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  their  claim  for  some  re- 
quirement. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  replies  object  to  making  any  require- 
ment of  consequence ;  none  except  such  as  every  student  worth  send- 
ing to  college  will  gather;  for  previous  work  generally  starts  a  student 
wrong,  and  must  be  undone  (50).  I  would  not  require  any  previous 
knowledge  until  the  schools  generally  teach  it  or  at  least  are  supposed 
to  do  so.  It  is  better  to  begin  on  the  plane  of  the  average  student  at 
entrance  (53).  Only  such  as  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  more  important 
phenomena  and  terms  necessary  to  describe  them  (55).  A  year,  if  the 
teacher  is  capable;  otherwise  the  less  the  better  (67).  The  disadvan- 
tages that  might  follow  or  that  have  followed  the  requirement,  as  stated 
in  reply  to  question  8,  are  these :  Wrong,  incorrect,  false  ideas  are  incul- 
cated ;  the  conceit  of  half  knowledge  makes  the  college  work  difficult ; 
previous  bad  training  is  shown  in  careless  and  slovenly  ways;  much 
must  be  undone,  and  so  there  is  a  loss  of  time  and  work.  There  are  al- 
ready too  many  studies  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools ;  it  interferes 
with  language  studies  and  with  the  prosecution  of  other  studies,  for 
which  the  tender  mind  is  better  adapted.     Several  replies  sum  up  nearly 
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all  of  these  in  saying  there  are  no  disadvantages  except  such  as  would 
apply  to  any  study  in  the  course,  some  of  which  are  no  more  important 
than  this.  The  great  majority,  however,  of  replies  assert  that  there  are 
no  disadvantages  or  that  the  writers  have  seen  none,  many  of  the  ob- 
jections just  quoted  being  the  words  of  those  who  advocate  the  require- 
ment. The  reply  which  most  nearly  represents  the  views  of  the  non- 
scientific  portion  of  those  whose  opinion  on  this  subject  is  of  importance 
is  probably  this:  It  is  an  impertinence  for  any  college  to  examine  a  boy 
on  chemistry,  &c,  on  matriculation.  The  requirement  of  physics  for 
admission  to  college  appears  preposterous  to  me.  The  examinations  are 
intended  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  profit  by  the  college  course, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  that  does  not  depend  on  his  knowledge  of 
a  few  facts  of  nature.  Hundreds  of  boys  have  their  education  ruined 
by  going  to  college  without  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  languages. 
Too  often  the  college  work  is  anticipated  with  disastrous  results  (47). 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  criticism  is  aimed  at  ideals  of  science 
study  that  are  behind  the  age,  although  many  teachers  have  not  yet  left 
them  behind.  There  is  one  difficulty  not  referred  to  in  the  replies  that 
experience  has  shown,  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  scientific  studies,  viz: 
how  to  treat  students  conditioned  in  physics  on  their  entrance  exami- 
nations. Usually  they  have  been  taught  imperfectly,  with  few  experi- 
ments, and  to  allow  them  to  remove  their  conditions  by  passing  an  ex- 
amination on  more  book  study,  and  that  private  study,  seems  illogical 
and  undesirable.  The  best  way  seems  to  be  to  send  the  boys  to  a  private 
tutor,  who  will  provide  at  least  the  fundamental  experiments. 

The  expected  or  realized  benefits  of  the  requirement  are  reported  as 
follows :  The  student  need  not  waste  his  time  in  college  in  doing  the 
elementary  work,  but  he  and  the  professor  can  do  higher  work  (10,  54, 
58).  Few  get  a  love  for  the  subject  who  do  not  take  it  up  until  they 
find  it  in  the  college  course  (22).  Among  the  students  that  I  have  pre- 
pared for  college  I  have  always  found  that  those  who  had  this  element- 
ary training  have  stood  highest  in  all  their  classes  (8).  The  require- 
ment would  compel  preparatory  schools  to  teach  physics  (48).  Those 
students  who  have  had  a  really  good  previous  training  acquire  habits 
of  mind  which  make  their  subsequent  studies  in  college  far  more  easy 
and  profitable.  The  great  object  of  teaching  physics  is  to  train  the 
mind  to  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  of  precise  and  clear  reason- 
ing (51).  The  novelty  of  a  subject  often  constitutes  its  main  difficulty ; 
so  the  removal  of  strangeness  and  the  knowledge  of  terms  will  be  of 
value  (53).  It  is  of  enormous  advantage  to  a  student  to  have  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  terminology  of  physics  and  of  common  phenomena.  He 
cannot  too  soon  acquire  scientific  methods  of  thought  (55).  The  require- 
ment stimulates  secondary  schools  (Gl).  It  gives  a  familiarity  with  the 
ideas  of  physics.  These  can  only  be  assimilated  slowly  (64).  Students 
who  have  received  good  instruction  show  more  independence  of  thought. 
Those  without  such  training  have  difficulty  in  breaking  away  from  the 
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habit  of  mere  memorizing  acquired  in  elementary  language  work  and 
in  mathematics  as  too  commonly  taught  (66).  The  replies  from  those 
colleges  which  have  the  requirement  for  any  course  favor  its  contin- 
uance $  while  the  opposition  (not  merely  criticism)  to  it  from  the  college 
men  who  report  is  not  generally  based  on  experience. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said :  The  study  of  physics  is  fitted  to  give 
results  in  mental  training  that  are  of  very  high  value  and  that  cannot 
be  given  so  well  by  other  studies ;  it  is  to  be  considered  an  essential 
subject  in  the  secondary  schools ;  in  these  it  will  usually  be  better  taught 
if  the  college  has  even  the  slight  supervision  over  the  teaching  that  a 
requirement  for  admission  would  give,  and  so  this  requirement  would 
react  to  the  benefit  of  the  communities  where  these  schools  are  situated. 
In  1881  about  1,500  preparatory,  city  high,  and  other  secondary  schools 
reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education ;  they  enrolled  225,000  stu- 
dents, of  whom  only  30,000  are  reported  as  preparing  for  college  or  scien- 
tific schools ;  even  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  hardly  half  of  the  students  expect  to  go  further ;  so  it 
is  obviously  a  great  convenience  and  a  measure  of  economy  to  make  the 
preparatory  studies  so  far  as  possible  the  same  as  those  best  fitted  for 
the  majority  of  students  ;  the  requirement  of  physics  would  not,  there- 
fore, in  most  good  schools  lead  to  the  addition  of  a  new  study;  it  would 
simply  increase  somewhat  the  size  of  the  already  existing  classes.  The 
study  as  a  preparatory  one  could  har.  ly  fail  to  give,  even  if  poorly 
taught,  some  knowledge  of  common  phenomena  and  physical  terms  and 
some  seminal  ideas  of  the  subject  that  would  continue  to  grow  and  would 
bear  fruit  a  few  years  later,  when  the  student  comes  to  the  study  in  col- 
lege, although  they  might  not  be  revealed  by  a  formal  examination.  If 
well  taught,  the  inductive  training  would  be  so  inspiring  and  vitalizing 
that  better  work  would  be  done  by  the  student  in  all  subjects  of  study. 
The  disadvantages  and  objections,  though  very  real,  do  not  seem  to 
outweigh  the  benefits  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  writers  of  the  re- 
plies, and  will  mostly  disappear  as  the  teaching  improves.  No  more 
powerful  influence  could  be  exerted  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing than  to  make  this  requirement  now  under  consideration  and  to  en- 
force it  as  rigidly  as  any  other  requirement.  Not  the  least  important 
factor  in  this  influence  would  be  the  recognition  by  those  who  shape 
the  ideals  of  education  that  scientific  study  holds  an  essential  place  in 
any  training  that  is  not  onesided  and  illiberal.  The  German  Gymna- 
sien,  which  are  the  avowed  models  of  many  of  our  teachers  who  discredit 
scientific  studies,  prescribe  extended  courses  in  various  sciences;  so  the 
student  before  going  to  the  university  has  a  rounded,  balanced  training 
that  some  of  our  institutions  almost  forbid  to  the  student,  even  when 
they  offer  him  a  wide  range  of  electives  and  tempt  him  to  specialize. 

Several  replies  advise  a  longer  preparatory  course  for  non-classical 
than  for  classical  students,  while  a  few  hold  the  converse  opinion,  but 
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the  general  view  is  that  the  courses  must  be  the  same;  for  it  is  im- 
practicable to  provide  iu  the  schools  for  two  different  courses,  unless, 
indeed,  they  differ  simply  in  this,  that  one  of  them  covers  only  the  first 
part  of  the  subject. 

X.  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  refreshing  contrast  to  the  contradictory  opinions  given  on  some  of 
the  preceding  points  is  the  uniformity  of  the  hopeful  answers  to  ques- 
tion 6 :  Do  you  think  that  a  course  of  study  in  physics  can  be  planned 
that  would,  both  in  extent  and  character,  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the 
schools  and  the  colleges  that  require  this  study  for  admission  I  *  *  * 
If  so,  is  the  common  ground  to  be  sought  in  such  a  course  as  is  described 
in  your  answers  to  3  and  4  ?  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is  affirmative,  though  several  times 
qualified  by  a  "probably"  or  by  the  remark  "it  ought  to  satisfy  them." 
The  second  part  of  the  question  also  receives  an  affirmative  answer  in 
nearly  every  reply,  though  with  many  more  expressions  of  hesitation 
and  doubt.  Clearly,  then,  the  way  is  open  for  such  a  committee  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  circular  of  the  Commissioner. 


XL   THE   STUDY  OF  PHYSICS  IN  COLLEGE. 

Question  5.  In  what  respects  should  the  instruction  in  college  differ 
from  that  described  under  3  ?  (a)  Of  students  who  begin  the  work  in 
college  ?  (b)  Of  those  who  have  the  preparation  you  suggest  under  4  (a) 
(for  classical  students)  f  (c)  Of  those  prepared  as  suggested  under 
4  (b)  (for  non-classical  students).? 

The  answers  to  (a)  are  pretty  uniform  and  to  only  a  slight  extent 
contradictory.  There  should  be  no  difference  at  first  in  the  character 
of  the  work:  the  alphabet  is  the  same  for  the  child  and  the  man  ;  but 
though  the  work  is  inductive  and  elementary,  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  subject,  the  maturer  student  should  be  able  to  make  more 
rapid  progress  and  to  cover  more  ground;  because,  too,  of  his  maturity, 
he  can  get  a  better  grasp  of  principles  and  theories  and  can  make  more 
use  of  deductive  methods.  His  acquaintance  with  trigonometry  will  al- 
low of  the  introduction  of  a  more  mathematical  treatment  of  some  points. 
In  the  replies  the  principal  answers  are :  No  difference ;  more  extended ; 
more  time;  more  theoretical;  more  systematic  and  mathematical;  more 
minute,  disciplinary,  exact,  quantitative ;  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
laboratory  work.  At  present  this  class  (a)  includes  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  college  students,  and  a  fuller  discussion  is  needed  than  can 
be  based  on  the  present  replies  as  to  the  amount,  character,  kind,  time, 
and  results  of  laboratory  work  for  them. 

(b)  The  course  advised  for  classical  students  who  have  made  the 
preparatory  work  previously  described  will  obviously  depend  on  the 
amount  of  this  preparation.    If  no  more  than  the  grammar  school  course 
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or  a  term  in  the  high  school,  the  course  in  college  will  not  differ  in  any 
important  feature  from  that  just  presented  for  beginners ;  but  if  the 
preparation  has  been  good  and  thorough  the  course  advised  omits  en- 
tirely the  simpler  facts  and  is  more  mathematical  and  disciplinary  than 
that  of  the  high  school  or  than  course  (a).  It  should  be  more  scientific, 
complete,  and  advanced,  and  of  a  higher  order,  fitted  for  maturer  stu- 
dents, exacting  work  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  using  a  full 
text  book,  and  accompanied  by  lectures  from  the  professor,  not  to  any 
extent  experimental  (61). 

(c)  For  the  non-classical  students  the  replies  advise  a  course  not  dif- 
fering from  the  last  except  that  it  is  still  more  extended  and  embraces 
original  investigation  in  the  physical  laboratory.  This  last  suggestion, 
however,  if  it  means  work  of  more  than  the  slightest  originality,  will  by 
many  be  considered  not  well  advised ;  for  only  a  small  portion  of  these 
students  desire  to  make  physics  a  specialty,  and  to  make  the  highest 
sort  of  work  in  it  an  essential  part  of  the  course  for  others  would  be  a 
blunder.  With  the  change  of  a  word  or  two  Hamilton's  remark  would 
then  apply  here:  "Nothing  has  more  contributed  in  this  country  to  dis- 
parage the  cause  of  classical  education  than  the  rendering  it  the  educa- 
tion of  all." 

Question  7.  The  replies  to  this  question  can  be  summed  up  very 
briefly.  With  great  unanimity  it  is  said  that  physics  should  be  a  pre- 
scribed study  in  college  for  all  students ;  in  other  words,  the  training 
and  information  this  subject  can  give  are  so  important  that  the  student 
should  not  be  allowed  from  caprice  or  ignorance  to  omit  its  study.  If 
thorough  preparation  has  been  required  for  entrance  some  writers  would 
not  absolutely  require  the  further  study  of  the  subject  in  college. 

Trigonometry  should  precede  it  in  the  course  for  all  college  students, 
unless,  as  a  few  think,  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  be- 
ginners in  physics. 

Higher  mathematics  should  not  be  required  of  any  except  special  stu- 
dents. Two  or  three  writers  point  out  the  advantage  to  the  ordinary 
student  of  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry. 

Elementary  laboratory  work  is  generally  advised.  The  character  of 
this  work  has  already  been  discussed  on  page  123. 

The  only  remaining  point  relates  to  the  year  of  the  college  course  in 
which  the  study  should  come.  The  answers  range  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth.  If  trigonometry  is  a  prerequisite,  physics  can  seldom  be  taken 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year;  so  it  comes  usually  in  the  second 
or  third.  Harvard  is  the  principal  college  where  the  subject  comes  in 
the  first  year.  If  electives  are  freely  offered  and  physics  is  a  prescribed 
study,  it  will  naturally  come  in  the  earlier  years.  Undoubtedly  the  stu- 
dents are  more  mature  and  better  able  to  profit  by  a  deductive  method 
in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  butjf  the  teacher  uses  the  inductive 
method  the  earlier  the  work  comes  the  better.  In  any  case  it  must  not 
come  so  late  as  to  preclude,  for  those  whose  interest  is  aroused,  the  ad- 
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vanced  study  of  mathematical  physics  or  physical  measurements.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  many  years  must  usually  elapse  between  the  study 
of  the  subject  in  high  school  and  college  that  the  preparatory  work  is 
in  great  part  forgotten. 

XII.   SUGGESTIONS   IN  REPLY   TO   QUESTION   10. 

Under  this  head  some  miscellaneous  suggestions  are  made  and  some 
writers  have  given  connected  courses  of  study.  A  part  of  these  replies 
have  already  been  quoted ;  the  principal  ones  of  those  remaining  are 
given  below. 

It  seems  important  that  this  study  should  be  so  conducted,  especially 
in  the  academies  and  high  schools,  as  to  make  the  students  intelligent 
u  browsers  amoug  books."  To  this  eud,  while  text  books  as  such  are 
disused,  reference  books  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  should  be 
within  their  reach  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  use  them  (5). 
The  doctrine  that  physics  is  best  taught  without  a  text  book  is  falla- 
cious ;  true  only  with  regard  to  the  grammar  school.  A  course  of  study 
which  compels  the  student  to  prepare  his  work  for  a  daily  examination, 
accompanied  with  illustrative  experiments  with  well  appointed  appa- 
ratus, seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  method  of  teaching  physics  in  acad- 
emy or  college  (24).  The  colleges  cannot  require  an  experimental  course 
as  a  preparation,  but  should  give  and  require  thorough  laboratory  work 
on  the  part  of  every  student  (25). 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  college  professors  assume  an  amount  of 
knowledge  and  an  ability  on  the  part  of  college  students  that  unfortu- 
nately do  not  exist  (29). 

Physics  should  be  taught  in  the  lower  schools  to  teach  observation 
and  stimulate  experiment ;  it  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  rudi- 
ments, so  that  there  may  be  a  successive  development  up  to  the  techni- 
cal school.  It  should  be  taught  practically  in  the  academy  and  high 
school,  and  more  scientifically  and  theoretically  in  the  college  (34). 

In  the  present  state  of  the  admission  of  its  claims  the  following  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  necessary  and  sufficient  course  in  physics :  (a)  Primary: 
Two  or  three  lessons  a  week  of  a  very  elementary  character,  extending 
through  one  year,  (b)  Secondary :  In  a  high  school  or  academy,  200  les- 
sons of  one  hour  each  (one  year),  with  text  book  in  the  pupiPs  hands; 
principles  fully  illustrated  by  experiments  on  the  lecture  table  of  the 
teacher ;  to  follow  geometry  in  the  course,  (c)  Higher :  In  college,  not 
earlier  than  the  sophomore  year,  after  plane  trigonometry,  150  hours 
(in  one  year)  of  exacting  work  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  using 
a  full  text  book  and  accompanied  by  lectures  from  the  professor,  not  to 
any  extent  experimental;  during  the  junior  or  senior  year,  at  least  6 
hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work,  devoted  mostly  to  one  or  two  divi- 
sions of  the  subject,  attention  being  given  to  the  quality  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  the  work  (61). 
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In  the  grammar  school  the  main  thing  should  be  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  physics;  so  the  work  should  be  simple  and  in  general  qual- 
itative. In  the  high  school  a  little  of  quantitative  work  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  powers  or  the  pendulum,  and  a 
beginning  should  be  made  in  the  discussion  of  equations  which  are  in- 
volved. Not  much  of  this  work  should  be  attempted,  however.  In  col- 
lege I  would  make  the  scientific  course  involve  more  physics  than  the 
classical.  For  regular  students,  taking  ordinary  courses,  say  two  years 
obligatory  (three  times  a  week),  and  for  classical  half  a  year  obligatory 
and  another  half  year  elective  (67). 

XIII.   CONCLUSIONS. 

In  drawing  this  work  to  a  close,  we  may  restate  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  is  believed  every  reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  be  led  with 
more  or  less  of  certainty. 

(1)  Some  words  are  used  ambiguously  or  confusedly.  Especially  is 
it  desirable  that  in  some  way  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  may  be 
secured  in  the  use  of  the  name  laboratory  work ;  for  we  have  seen  how 
many  ideas,  some  of  them  clearly  incompatible,  are  included  under  it, 
so  that  several  terms  are  needed  in  place  of  one;  further,  laboratory 
work  and  inductive  teaching  must  not  be  considered  equivalent  terms. 

(2)  Some  points  are  still  unsettled.  Besides  the  general  question  of 
how  much  is  at  present  practicable  in  attempting  to  advance  the  stand- 
ard of  physics  teaching  in  the  schools,  opinions  are  divided  as  to  how 
much  mathematical  knowledge  should  be  assumed  in  the  high  school ; 
as  to  whether  experimental  work  by  the  pupil  is  desirable  or  feasible 
except  in  college,  and  whether  it  should  be  required  there ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  inductive  method  so  far  as  it  is  fitted 
for  use  in  schools.  A  fuller  expression  of  the  results  of  experience  on 
these  points  is  needed. 

(3)  On  some  points  the  replies  are  so  nearly  uniform  and  agree  so 
well  with  the  teachings  of  European  writers  that  the  following  conclu- 
sions may  be  considered  as  well  established:  The  ideal  scheme  of  study 
at  the  present  time  includes  a  course  in  physics  running  through  about 
a  year  in  each  of  the  four  grades  of  American  schools.  It  would 
occupy  in  the  primary  department  probably  not  much  over  one  hour  a 
week;  in  the  grammar,  one  to  two  hours ;  and  in  the  high  school,  four 
or  five  hours,  perhaps  more  if  much  laboratory  work  is  introduced. 
In  some  cases,  when  there  are  enough  competent  teachers,  the  first  and 
second  may  be  divided  to  form  three  courses,  as  in  the  St.  Louis  plan. 

In  the  primary  department  the  work  would  be  by  object  lessons,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  dealing  with  such  simple  things  as  the  prop- 
erties of  matter,  some  meteorological  phenomena,  tbe  child's  toys,  &c. 

In  the  grammar  grades  all  five  branches  of  physics  should  be  studied, 
paying  especial  attention  to  common  useful  phenomena  and  instru- 
ments :  for  example,  to  weights  and  measures,-  the  mechanical  powers, 
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equilibrium,  the  effects  of  heat,  &c. ;  but  the  work  should  be  thorough, 
not  a  smattering  of  many  topics,  and  the  amount  to  be  taken  on  trust 
without  experiments  should  be  very  little.  When  the  course  is  a  well 
developed  one,  a  text  book  may  sometimes  be  used  with  profit. 

In  the  high  school  the  work  should  be  primarily  for  training,  and 
therefore  inductive,  Socratic,  in  method,  at  least  during  the  first  part  of 
the  course ;  so  such  experiments  should  be  chosen  as  will  stimulate  the 
student  to  frame  an  hypothesis  in  explanation  of  them,  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  it,  and  to  test  these  by  familiar  phenomena,  new  experiments, 
or  by  facts  already  recorded.  Good,  easy  numerical  problems  will  be 
one  of  the  very  best  test's  of  the  clearness  with  which  a  principle  is 
grasped.  A  text  book  of  more  or  less  fulness  in  the  pupil's  hands  is 
generally  found  desirable.  If  a  suitable  one  is  not  found,  the  simple 
plan  of  leaflets  (whether  written,  papyrographed,  or  printed)  may  be 
helpful  for  a  few  months,  and  then  a  book  of  the  usual  sort  be  taken 
up  (p.  120).  Work  in  the  laboratory  by  the  pupil  is  pretty  generally 
advised  and  appears  to  be  esteemed  most  highly  by  those  who  have  had 
most  experience  in  teaching  with  its  aid.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  (written  and  mental),  of  algebra  through  equations  of  the 
second  degree,  and  of  the  elements  of  geometry  should  be  assumed  in 
all  schools  except  the  weaker  ones,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  trigonomet- 
rical lines. 

These  three  courses,  if  all  are  given,  will  come  most  appropriately  in 
the  latter  years  of  each  of  the  three  departments,  but  may  come  earlier 
if  either  the  first  or  second  is  omitted  or  if  the  standard  of  the  school 
is  low.  The  book  should  be  small  rather  than  large  and  no  more  top- 
ics should  be  selected  than  can  be  studied  thoroughly ;  to  impart  merely 
a  smattering  of  the  whole  book,  picking  out  the  most  entertaining  parts 
and  not  aiming  to  secure  proper  training,  is  a  disgraceful  injustice  both 
to  the  student  and  to  his  future  teachers. 

A  requirement  of  physics  for  admission  to  college  is  desirable  on  many 
grounds.  It  would  enable  the  college  classes  to  do  better  work,  would 
benefit  the  student,  would  stimulate  the  secondary  schools,  and  so  by 
improving  the  teaching  in  them  would  benefit  the  whole  community. 
The  study  is  unquestionably  suitable  for  these  schools  ;  in  the  opinion 
of  many  teachers  there  is  time  for  it  in  the  course,  and  almost  the  only 
objections  raised  are  those  due  to  imperfect  teaching.  In  no  other  re- 
spect are  most  of  our  colleges  so  far  behind  the  standards  of  admission 
to  French  and  German  higher  schools  as  in  the  omission  of  any  require- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge  and  training.  The  requirement  of  even  a 
term's  work,  till  a  full  year  can  generally  be  asked,  would  apparently 
meet  with  approval  from  the  writers  of  the  replies.  It  would  be  better 
to  confine  the  work  mainly  to  mechanics,  if  by  thus  limiting  it  induc- 
tive training  might  be  secured.  The  leaflet  plan  may  make  this  quite 
feasible.  The  elementary  phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity,  however, 
should  not  be  entirely  omitted.     Iu  any  case  the  benefit  to  the  boy  from 
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this  short  course  will  come  rather  from  his  acquiring  some  general 
notion  of  the  terms  and  subject  matter  and  from  the  training  than 
from  the  detailed  knowledge  he  may  have  crammed.  The  training  will 
be  secured  only  by  thorough  study  of  the  parts  chosen,  not  by  skim- 
ming over  the  whole  subject,  which  would  deprive  the  college  course 
of  novelty  and  perhaps  of  interest. 

A  progressive  course  of  study  in  the  main  like  the  one  sketched  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  would  generally  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  colleges  requiring  the  subject  for  admission,  so  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  replies,  although  the  full  requirement  cannot  be  made 
for  some  years  yet. 

In  college  the  study  should  be  required  of  all  students,  unless  possi- 
bly those  are  excepted  who  have  had  a  good  course  in  the  high  schools. 
If  the  class  is  composed  of  beginners  a  larger  portion  of  the  time  may 
be  devoted  to  the  principles  and  to  deductive  work  with  mathematical 
developments  than  was  proper  in  the  preparatory  work ;  but  it  would 
be  a  serious  injustice  to  the  student  to  allow  him  to  finish  his  work  with- 
out any  training  in  the  inductive  method  and  without  seeing  (or  per- 
haps performing  himself)  sufficient  experiments  to  illustrate  thoroughly 
all  the  principal  topics.  If  this  thorough  preparation  has  been  secured 
in  the  high  school,  the  student  will  probably  find  most  profit  in  a  course 
of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  principles  of  physics  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  been  established,  with  few  experiments,  and  in  a 
course  of  quantitative  laboratory  work.  It  does  not  seem  best  for  any 
of  these  courses  to  require  much,  if  any,  knowledge  of  mathematics 
higher  than  trigonometry. 

No  support  is  given  to  the  notion  common  among  men  of  a  literary 
education  that  physics  can  be  learned  as  history  is — by  reading  a  book; 
the  experiments  are  essential  to  the  study  and  will  rarely  be  witnessed 
unless  in  connection  with  the  school  work :  to  pretend  to  teach  physics 
without  providing  suitable  experiments  in  sufficient  number  to  illustrate 
the  subject  must  be  considered  as  a  case  of  false  pretences. 

(4)  Everything  should  be  done  that  will  help  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  work  in  physics  and  to  end  the  uncertain,  tentative  methods  and 
the  perplexities  of  most  teachers.  One  helpful  thing  would  be  to  make 
physics  a  requirement  for  admission  to  college,  as  this  would  improve 
the  work  in  both  school  and  college.  Another  is  the  reporting  by 
teachers,  in  educational  journals  or  elsewhere  as  opportunity  offers,  of 
the  results  of  their  experience :  What  methods  of  work  different  from 
those  in  the  common  books  have  been  tried  and  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult: success  or  failure  $  What  advantage  is  actually  found  by  teachers 
of  any  grade  to  result  from  the  work  in  previous  grades  %  If  such  re- 
ports, whether  printed  or  not,  and  any  other  appropriate  facts  are  sent 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  they  will  be  available  for  use  in  any 
way  that  may  hereafter  seem  advisable. 
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The  most  helpful  thing  at  present  would  be  a  report  such  as  was  con- 
templated in  the  circular  of  the  Commissioner  accompanying  these  in- 
quiries :  a  report  from  a  strong  committee  of  experienced  teachers  of 
various  grades,  setting  forth  the  ideal  course  of  study  in  physics,  with 
its  aims  and  methods  and  limitations,  the  course  that  is  at  present  feasi- 
ble for  the  majority  of  good  schools  of  each  grade,  and  the  steps  by 
which  progress  toward  the  ideal  is  to  be  made.  The  report  by  Professor 
Clarke,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  showed  what  was  actu- 
ally the  character  of  the  teaching  of  physics  five  years  ago ;  the  replies 
now  published  state  with  little  detail  what  amount  and  what  kind  of 
teaching  are  desirable.  A  committee  of  teachers,  after  considering  the 
evidence  that  is  submitted  to  them  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience, 
should  be  able  to  draw  up  a  practical  scheme  sufficiently  definite,  de- 
tailed, elastic,  and  progressive  to  secure  its  wide  adoption  in  the  schools 
of  the  country. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written  the  writer  has  had  another 
opportunity  to  observe  the  various  degrees  of  training  in,  and  knowl- 
edge of,  physics  acquired  by  students  who  have  presented  themselves 
for  an  entrance  examination  in  this  subject ;  and  he  is  strengthened  in 
the  conviction,  that  has  been  growing  for  years,  of  the  need  of  greater 
uniformity  in  the  preparatory  work.  If  the  fundamental  points  have 
been  neglected,  either  the  college  class  must  be  kept  back  to  study 
these  points  or  the  poorly  prepared  student  must  build  all  his  advanced 
work  on  an  uncertain  foundation.  The  writer  desires,  therefore,  in  this 
note,  to  make  some  additional  suggestions  intended  to  promote  greater 
uniformity  and  to  express  an  opinion  on  some  details  of  the  work. 

We  may  suppose  our  remarks  addressed  to  a  teacher  in  an  average 
secondary  school,  who  is  painfully  conscious  that  his  qualifications  are 
far  below  those  of  the  ideal  teacher  of  physics.  To  be  more  definite, 
assume  the  case  of  one  who  has  never  taught  physics  before,  but  who 
has  studied  the  subject  a  little  in  college,  or  has  had  a  fair  high  school 
course,  which  is  now  forgotten.  His  class  numbers,  say,  fifteen  or 
twenty.  They  have  had  some  study  of  algebra  and  have  acquired 
(perhaps  from  their  arithmetic)  some  fundamental  notions  of  geometry. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  studied  some  science  before — botany 
or  physiology.  The  schedule  allows  exercises  enough  in  physics  to 
amount  to  three  or  four  hours  a  week  for  a  year.  It  should  also  allow 
the  teacher  a  few  hours  a  week  free  from  classes  to  give  time  for  the 
preparation  of  experiments.  Some  apparatus  is  to  be  ordered,  say,  to 
the  value  of  $200  or  $300. 

This  young  teacher  has  now  before  him  for  immediate  settlement 

several  questions  on  which  experienced  men  differ,  such  as:  Shall  the 

teaching  be  inductive  or  didactic  in  the  main?     Shall  laboratory  work 

be  provided  ?    What  sort  of  a  text  book  shall  be  selected  ?    What  topics 
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are  to  be  considered  as  fundamental,  never  to  be  omitted  or  skimmed 
over?  Such  questions  as  these  our  influential  educational  bodies  ought 
to  answer  through  competent  committees.  Meantime  we  may  give  some 
preliminary  answers. 

(1)  Let  the  teacher  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  inductive 
method,  so  far  as  possible,  by  reading  books  or  articles  illustrating  it 
and  by  referring  constantly  to  such  advanced  works  on  physics  as  will 
keep  him  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  is  teaching  an  experimental  science; 
that  memorized  words  without  definite  ideas,  that  principles  or  laws 
without  material  facts  behind  them,  have  no  place  in  science:  then,  and 
only  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  follow  successfully  an  inductive  method 
or  any  other  good  method  in  his  teaching.  His  teaching  will  be  most 
fruitful  if  he  follows  the  inductive  method  as  far  as  he  can;  but  usually 
he  cannot  go  very  far,  for  here,  more  than  in  any  other  method  of  teach- 
ing, experience  is  almost  indispensable.  As  one  element  of  the  method, 
he  may  lay  down  at  the  outset  the  general  rule  that  a  text  book  lesson 
should  be  illustrated  with  experiments  and  be  talked  over  with  the 
class  before  it  is  assigned  to  them  for  study.  In  order  that  the  experi- 
ments may  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  apparatus  before  the 
hour  for  meeting  the  class,  and  every  experiment  must  be  tried  before- 
hand, for  the  freaks  of  even  the  simplest  apparatus  are  often  unac- 
countable. 

(2)  If  the  teacher  is  allowed  the  extra  time  necessary  for  it,  he  will  do 
well  to  provide  laboratory  work  in  a  modest  way,  say  one  exercise  a 
week,  lasting  not  less  than  one  hour,  and,  if  possible,  filling  two  con- 
secutive hours;  at  first  it  will  be  enough  easier  for  him  to  pay  for  the 
extra  time  if  he  divides  the  class  into  two  sections  for  this  work,  though 
fifteen  is  not  too  great  a  number  for  an  experienced  teacher  to  superin- 
tend. The  students  may  work  usually  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  or 
even  four,  if  the  students  of  each  group  are  of  equal  ability;  but  no 
individual  must  be  allowed  to  become  a  leader  and  do  all  the  thinking 
for  the  group.  Four  to  six  experiments,  either  different  or  partly  dupli- 
cated, must,  therefore,  be  in  readiness. 

For  managing  this  work  three  ways  are  possible:  (a)  let  the  teacher 
first  perform  all  the  experiments  and  then  require  the  class  to  repeat 
as  many  of  them  as  they  have  time  to  do;  (b)  provide  written  directions 
for  each  experiment;  (c)  use  one  of  the  few  text  books  that  contain 
directions  for  such  work.  Probably  the  teacher  who  is  beginning  the 
work  will  find  method  (a)  the  best,  with  occasional  use  of  the  others. 
The  best  of  the  books  suitable  for  (c)  are  probably  too  difficult  for 
such  a  school  as  this.  Unless  considerable  apparatus  is  duplicated 
some  students  will  perform  their  experiments  prior  to  the  recitation  on 
a  topic,  others  after  it;  but  all  will  have  seen  the  teacher  perform  it, 
and  the  experiment  may  be  as  valuable  in  review  of  the  lesson  as  in 
advance  of  it.  Notions  of  accuracy  will  be  instilled  by  requiring  all 
experiments  involving  measurements  to  be  repeated  two  or  more  times. 
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A  valuable  incidental  training  comes  from  writing  up  the  note  books, 
describing  accurately  and  concisely  at  least  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

(3)  Closely  connected  with  the  last  two  questions  is  the  troublesome 
one  of  a  text  book.  But,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  many  books,  and  of 
the  want  of  adaptation  of  others  to  the  circumstances  of  the  school 
and  the  teacher,  and  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  following  an  inductive 
method  when  a  book  is  used,  some  text  book  must  usually  be  chosen, 
both  to  save  time  and  to  give  more  scientific,  scholarly  statements  of 
facts  and  principles  than  will  be  obtained  without  it.  So  far  as  possi- 
ble the  book  should  combine  these  merits :  It  should  be  accurate,  clear, 
and  not  too  large ;  it  should  be  written  in  such  a  style  as  rather  to  recall 
to  the  student's  attention  familiar  facts  than  to  tell  him  about  these  or 
about  many  other  far-away  things  that  he  cannot  observe ;  it  should 
present  most  of  its  experiments  and  illustrations  before  giving  defini- 
tions or  laws;  should  suggest  experiments  or  questions  for  home  work, 
and  have  many  common  sense  specific  problems  that  do  not  involve 
laborious  calculations.  A  merit  of  some  books  (among  them  Banitz's 
excellent  little  Physik  fur  Volksschulen)  is  that  the  paragraphs  are  so 
marked  as  to  give  a  connected  short  course  that  may  be  taken  on  first 
going  over  the  subject,  while  the  remaining  ones  are  taken  on  a  review. 
For  the  schools  now  under  consideration  the  plan  of  leaflets  presented 
on  page  120  may  be  urged  if  the  teacher  feels  competent  to  prepare 
them  or  if  he  can  find  any  suitable  ones  in  the  market.  By  using  them 
for  a  month  or  two  (with  more  frequent  laboratory  exercises  than  ad- 
vised above)  the  pupils  will  have  found  out  on  what  sort  of  a  founda- 
tion the  structure  of  physics  is  built,  and  they  can  scarcely  fall  into  the 
habit  of  memorizing  in  a  lifeless  way  the  text  book  to  be  taken  up  later. 
A  brief  list  of  topics  suitable  for  laboratory  work,  either  with  or  with- 
out such  leaflets,  will  be  given  later. 

(4)  Whatever  printed  helps  the  student  may  have,  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  course  consists  of  the  informal  lecture  or  talk  or  explanation 
given  by  the  teacher;  but,  however  clear  this  may  seem  at  the  time, 
what  is  given  in  this  way  seems  to  escape  the  memory,  and  until  the 
boy  has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  sort  of  work  his  recita- 
tions are  not  likely  to  be  brilliant  or  even  satisfactory;  often  he  knows 
more  than  he  can  tell  about  the  subject.  Clearly  the  boy  needs  to  be 
trained  to  take  notes,  and  his  note  book  should  be  examined  frequently 
by  the  teacher  and  corrected.  Some  of  the  newer  text  books  are  open 
to  the  same  criticism  as  the  lectures :  that  a  boy  cannot  make  a  good 
recitation  from  them.  Even  if  this  be  a  merit  it  is  a  rather  disheartening 
one;  but  this  trouble  is  a  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  benefits  of 
training  by  methods  that  are  scientific,  not  dogmatic.  If  the  teacher 
does  not  think  the  benefits  are  worth  what  they  cost,  he  will  save  him- 
self and  his  pupils  much  labor  by  using  from  the  first  a  text  book  which 
is  simply  to  be  learned. 
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(5)  The  apparatus  to  be  ordered  will  cod  form  in  the  main  to  the  book 
that  is  to  be  used;  ;t  must  include  some  tools  and  materials  for  future 
use,  some  measuring  instruments,  some  apparatus  for  students'  use 
(with  a  few  pieces  duplicated)  and  some  merely  for  demonstration: 
fortunately  an  expensive  air  pump,  electrical  machine,  or  induction  coil 
is  unnecessary:  every  fundamental  principle  can  be  illustrated  without 
them.  Many  catalogues  of  German  makers  contain  lists  of  excellent 
cheap  school  apparatus  (notably  that  of  Leybold's  Nachfolger  in  Co- 
logne), but  the  patterns  are  often  so  different  from  those  figured  in 
our  text  books  as  to  be  confusing.  American  makers,  too,  have  been 
doing  much  of  late  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  useful  cheap  appa- 
ratus, so  that  now  $200  would  probably  buy  a  more  serviceable  collec- 
tion at  home  than  abroad.  As  laboratory  work  must  be  serious  and 
yield  visible  results,  or  it  will  be  despised,  the  apparatus  that  is  bought 
or  made  for  students'  use  should  not  be  flimsy  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
plaything  merely.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the  writer  would  not 
advise  having  the  student  make  much  apparatus  during  school  hours. 

(6)  Some  topics  that  should  be  regarded  as  fundamental  will  be  indi- 
cated in  a  list  to  be  given  later  and  need  not  be  repeated,  but  some 
topics  that  had  better  be  omitted  from  the  course  in  high  schools  of  the 
grade  now  under  consideration  may  be  named  here:  those  involving 
much  reference  to  molecular  or  atomic  theories ;  momentum  and  energy, 
unless  in  the  simplest  way;  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale;  the  laws 
of  vibrating  columns  of  air;  polarization  and  interference  of  light.  The 
time  spent  on  these  is  likely  to  be  taken  from  matters  more  useful  and 
suitable  to  the  student,  whether  he  is  to  go  to  college  or  not. 

The  order  in  which  the  five  parts  of  physics  are  taken  is  not  very 
important.  The  most  philosophical  order  is  to  trace  the  manifestations 
and  transformations  of  energy,  from  the  visible  notions  considered  in 
mechanics,  successively  through  the  subjects  of  heat,  electricity,  sound, 
and  light,  as  is  done  in  the  books  of  Deschanel,  Gage,  and  Trowbridge; 
but  the  philosophy  is  all  lost  on  the  student  if  he  fails  (and  probably 
he  will  fail)  to  get  a  good  understanding  of  kinetic  energy  and  its  meas- 
urement. 

The  subject  of  sound  is  likely  to  be  rather  an  unprofitable  study,  and 
should  be  treated  quite  briefly  and  almost  wholly  in  an  experimental 
way ;  for  the  teacher  is  more  likely  to  be  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  book,  and  the  student  can  rarely  get 
any  useful  notion  of  the  modern  physical  theory  of  music.  But  the 
subject  of  light  furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  training,  especially 
through  the  study  of  lenses  and  mirrors;  the  geometrical  principles 
involved  in  the  construction  of  images,  real  and  virtual,  are  very  simple 
and  should  not  be  left  for  college  work;  the  results  can  and  should  be 
verified  very  completely  by  experiment. 

(7)  In  conclusion  I  give  a  brief  list  of  fundamental  experiments  tha,t 
should  never  be  omitted  in  such  a  course  as  that  before  us;  they  may 
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be  shown  by  the  teacher  or  some  of  them  may  be  performed  by  the 
student  in  the  laboratory.  Besides  the  topics  involved  in  this  list  there 
are  some  others  of,  perhaps,  equal  importance  not  so  easily  illustrated 
by  standard  experiments,  and  every  teacher  will  perform  many  ad- 
ditional experiments;  but  this  brief  list  is  drawn  up  in  the  hope  that 
the  few  experiments  it  contains  may  everywhere  be  recognized  as  fun- 
damental. Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  have  the  same  character 
as  the  rest,  but  may  be  too  advanced  for  all  high  schools.  Experiments 
fitted  for  laboratory  work  are  marked  with  a  dagger  (f),  and  those  in- 
volving measurement,  with  a  section  mark  (§). 

Teachers  of  experience  in  well  equipped  schools  will  readily  see  that 
uniformity  can  be  obtained  only  through  compromises,  and  it  is  hoped 
they  may  cooperate  in  the  attemr>t  to  secure  the  slight,  but  helpful, 
degree  of  uniformity  indicated  in  this  note. 

LIST   OP   FUNDAMENTAL  EXPERIMENTS   IN   PHYSICS. 


[A  t  means  fitted  for  laboratory  work ;  a  §  involves  measurement ;  an  *,  more  advanced.  ] 


t  §  Compare   and  measure  lengths,  vol- 
umes, and  masses. 

Inertia, 
t  §  Composition  of  forces. 
\  §  Parallel  forces. 

t  Centre  of  gravity, 
t  $  Lever,  inclined  plane,  &c. 
t  §  Pendulum. 

*  Centrifugal  action, 
t  §  Archimedes'  principle, 
t  $  Density  and  specific  gravity. 

Capillarity, 
t  §  Simple  barometer. 
$  *  Boyle's  law. 

Air  pump  experiments. 

Pumps  and  siphon. 


\  §  Expansion  of  liquids  and  gases. 

t  Bending  of  compound  bar. 
\  §  Verify  fixed  points  of  a  thermometer. 

t  Conduction  of  heat, 
t  §  Temperature  of  mixtures  of  water. 
$  *  Specific  heat  of  a  solid, 
t  *  Latent  heat  of  ice,  steam,  vapors. 
Heat  from  friction. 


t  Properties  of  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary magnets. 
t  Magnetic  curves, 
t  Simple  galvanic  cell. 

*  Useful  forms  of  galvanic  cells. 

t  Effects  of  current  on  magnetic  needle. 
t  Electro-magnets. 
§  *  Influence  of  resistance  of  conductor. 
t  Chemical  effects  of  current. 

*  Heating  effects  of  current. 

*  Induction. 

Telegraph  and  *  telephone, 
t  Frictioual  electricity;  two  states. 
Electrical  machine;  Leyden  jar. 

Vibration  and  production  of  waves, 
t  $  Resonance, 
t  Interference  of  sound  (fork  and  jar). 
§  Monochord. 

t  §  Photometer. 

Reflection;  plane  and  curved  mirrors. 
t  Refraction  of  light. 

Dispersion  and  spectrum. 

Total  reflection, 
t  $  Lenses;  construction  of  image. 

Combination  of  colors. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  QUOTED  FROM  OR  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  TEXT  OR 

REPLIES. 

^  [Referred  to  on  page  11.] 

Plan  (.V6tud.es  des  6coles  primaires  publiqnes,  prescrit  par  arr6t  du  27  juillet  1882. 

Paris,  Delalain  frcres  [1883].     40  centimes. 
Plan  d'dtndes  de  Venseigneiuent  secondaire  des  je lines  filles.     *     *     *    28  juillet  1882.. 

Same.     1  franc. 
Plan  d'6tudes  des  lyc6es  et  programmes  de  Venseignement  secondaire  classique.  *  *  * 

2  aofit  1880.     Same.    1  franc  25  centimes. 
Programmes  des  examens  des  facult6s  des  sciences,  baccalaur6at,  licence,  doctorat. 

Same.    1  franc. 
Nouveau  recueil  de  sujets  de  compositions,  de  rnath6matiques,  et  de  physique  donn6s 

aux  examens  des  facult6s  des  sciences,  avec  des  modeles  de  d6veloppements, 

par  Francois-Franck.     Fifth  edition.     Same  [1879].    2  francs. 
Witz,  A.     Cours  de  manipulations  de  physique,  pr6paratoire  a.  la  licence,    xiv-f-506 

pp.     Paris,  Gauthier-Villars.     1883.     12  francs. 
Lehrpliine  fiir  die  hoheren  Schulen  *  *  *  vom  31.  Miirz  1882.     Berlin,  Hertz,  1882. 

0.60  Mark. 
Ordnung  der  Entlassungspriifungen  an  den  hoheren  Schulen     *     *     *     vom  27.  Mai 

1882.     Same.    0.60  Mark. 
Kratz,  H.     Die  Lehrpliine  nnd  Priifungsordnnngen  fur  die  hoheren  Schulen  in  Preus- 

sen.     *     *     *     180  pp.     Leipzig,  Hauser's  Verlag,  1883.     1.60  Mark. 

[This  contains  the  two  last  named  official  papers,  with  notes.] 
Uhlig,  G.   Die  Stundenpliine  fiir  Gymnasien,  Realgymnasien,   und  lateinlose   Real- 

schulen  in  den  bedeutendsteu  Staaten  Deutschlands.  2te  Auflage.  52  pp.  Hei- 
delberg, Winter,  1884.     0.80  Mark. 
Schmid,  K.  A.  Piidagogisches  Handbuch  fiir  Schule  und  Haus.     2  Biinde.    Gotha,  R. 

Besser,  1879.     29  Mark. 
Diesterweg's  Wegweiser  zur  Bildung  fiir  deutsche  Lehrer.     5te  Auflage.     3  Biinde. 

Essen,  Biideker,  1879.     21  Mark. 
Weinhold,  A.  F.     Physikalische  Demonstrationen.    Anleitung  zum  Experimentiren 

im  Unterrieht  an  Gymnasia  u.  s.  w.     4  plates,  483  wood  cuts,  677  pp.     Leipzig, 

Quandt  und  Handel,  1881.     22  Mark. 
Miiller-Pouillet.    Lehrbuch  der  Physik  nnd  Meteorologie.   8te  Auflage,  btarbeitet  von 

Pfaundler.     4  Biinde.     Braunschweig,  Vieweg,  1879-'82.     39  Mark. 
Biinitz,  C.  Physik  fiir  Volksschulen.  lite  Auflage.  8vo.    127  figs.,  70  pp.  Berlin,  Stu- 

benrauclVschen  Buchbandlung.     0.80  Mark. 
Papers  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education: 

Report  for  1882-83,  with  appendix,  xliii -j- 783 pp.    [Contains  the  new  code.]  Lon- 
don, Hansard,  1883.     4s.  Ad. 
Science  and  Art  Department : 
Thirtieth  report,  with  appendix,  cxii  -f-  637  pp.     Same,  1883.     4s.  6d. 
Directory,  with  regulations  for  establishing  and  conducting  science  schools  and 

classes.    37th  ed.    vii  -f-  173  pp.    London.    Sold  by  Chapman  &  Hall.    1882.   6d. 
Examination  papers,  May,  1882.     102  pp.     Same.     6d. 
Outline  of  experiments  and  description  of  apparatus  and  material  suitable  for 

illustrating  elementary   instruction  in   sound,    light,   heat,  magnetism,  and 

electricity.     Prepared  by  Professor  Guthrie.     41  pp.     Same,  1882.     3d. 
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The  code,  with  notes  by  Jolin  Russell,    xix  -f-  87  pp.     London,  Collins.    6d.    [Many- 
other  reprints  of  the  code,  with  notes,  are  in  the  market.] 

Cambridge  University  calendar  for  1883.     Cambridge,  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  1883. 
Gs.  bd. 

Calendar  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  [with  examination  papers].     Annual.    London, 
Hodgson.     28.  fid. 

Royal  commission  on  scientific  instruction  and  the  advancement  of  science.     Eight 
reports  and  three  vols,  of  testimony,  in  9  parts.    London,  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  1871-75.     24s. 
[The  Vlth  report  is  on  the  teaching  of  science  in  public  and  endowed  schools. 
255  pp.,  with  plates  of  laboratories,  &c,  1875.     5s.  3d.] 

Payne,  Joseph.     Lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  education.     Edited  by  J.  F.  Payne. 
London,  Longmans,  1880.     9s. 

JEssays  on  a  liberal  education.     Second  ed.     Edited  by  F.  W.  Farrar.     London,  Mac- 
millan,  1868.     10s.  6d. 

Jevons,  W.  S.     The  principles  of  science.     London  and  New  York.     Same.     12s.  6d. 

The  cultivation  of  the  senses.     Philadelphia,  Eldredge.     50  cents. 

Moseley,  H.  E.    The  college  student's  manual.     195  pp.     Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  H.  E. 
&  A.  B.  Moseley,  1884.     $1. 

Frick.     Physical  technics.    New  edition  in  preparation.     Lippincott. 

Fifth  German  edition,     xxv  -f-  740  pp.     Braunschweig,  Vieweg.     12  Mark. 

Gage,  A.  P.     Physical  technics.     200  pp.     Boston,  Ginn,  1844.     $1. 

Weinhold,  A.  F.     Introduction  to  experimental  physics.     Translated  by  B.  Loewy. 
London,  Longmans.     31s.  6d. 

Larduer.     Handbooks   of  natural  philosophy.     Revised  by   Loewy,  Harding,   and 
Foster.     5  vols.     London,  Lock  wood.     27s. 

Tissandier,  G.     Popular  scientific  recreations,     x  -j-  781  pp.     London  and  New  York, 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     About  $3. 

Raymond,  R.  W.     The  merry-go-round;  [includes  the  story  The  art  of  asking  ques- 
tions].    New  York,  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.     $1.50. 

The  following  retail  or  mailing  prices  are  taken,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  Annual 
Educational  Catalogue  for  1883  : 

Arnott,  N.     Elements  of  physics.     (Appleton) $3  00 

Avery,  E.  M.     Elements  of  natural  philosophy.     (Sheldon) 1  32 

Cooley,  L.  C.     New  text  book  of  physics.     (Ivison) 104 

D<  schanel,  A.  P.     Natural  philosophy;  translated  by  Everett.     (Appleton) 5  70 

Gage,  A.  P.     Elements  of  physics.     (Ginn) 125 

Ganot,  A.     Elementary  treatise  on  physics;  edited  by  E.  Atkinson.    (Wood)..  5  00 

Natural  philosophy;  translated  by  E.  Atkinson.     (Appleton) 3  00 

Popular  physics;  edited  bv  W.  G.  Peck.     (Barnes) 140 

Gil  let,  J .  A.,  •&  W.  J.  Rolfe.     New  natural  philosophy.     (Potter) 1  73 

Guthrie,  F.     Magnetism  and  electricity.      (Putnam) 1  25 

Practical  physics.     (Holt) -.  (50 

Hooker,  W.     Child's  book  of  nature.     III.  Air,  water,  &c.     (Harpers) 44 

Hotze,  C.  L.     First  lessons  in  physics.     (American  School  Book  Company) 75 

Mayer,  A.  M.,  and  C.  Barnard.     Light.     (Appleton) 1  00 

Mayer,  A.  M.     Sound.     (Appleton) 1  00 

Norton,  S.  A.     Elements  of  natural  philosophy.     (Van  Antwerp) 1  29 

Perry,  J.     Practical  mechanics.    (Cassell) 150 

Steele,  J.  D.     Fourteen  weeks'  course  in  physics.    New  edition.     (Barnes) 1  17 

Stewart,  B.     Primer  of  physics.     (Appleton) 45 

Lessons  in  elementary  physics.     (Macmillan) 121 

Thompson,  S.  P.  Elementary  lessons  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  (Macmillan).  1  37 

Todhunter,  I.     Mechanics  for  beginners.    (Macmillan) 121 

Natural  philosophy.      Two  parts.     (Macmillan) each..  99 

Trowbridge,  J.     The  new  physics.     (Appleton) 120 

Tyndall,  J.     Lessons  in  electricity.     (Appleton) 1  00 
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